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A    Curious   and    Rare    Old   Play. 


HE  old  play  in  question  is  entitled  "  The  Seven  Champions 
of  Christendome,"  written  by  John  Kirke,  and  acted  at 
the  Cockpit,  and  Red  Bull,  and  perhaps  Globe  Theatres 
during  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  not  printed,  how- 
ever, until  1638  ;  and  that  edition,  if  not  the  subsequent 
one,  printed  "  For  the  Old  English  Drama  "  in  1830,  is 
very  scarce  indeed. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  play,  which  is  the  oddest 
concoction  of  sense  and  nonsense  it  has  been  my  lot  to  peruse, 
let  me  at  once  say  that  of  the  author  himself  little  or  nothing 
is  known  ;  the  great  dramatic  authorities  having,  apparently  with  one 
accord,  passed  him  over.  In  the  Dedication  of  the  play,  "To  His 
Much  Respected  and  Worthy  Friend,  Master  John  Waite,"  Master 
Kirke  says  among  other  things  :  "  For  this  work  of  itself,  I  may  say 
this  much  without  blushing,  it  received  the  rights  of  a  good  play, 
when  it  was  acted,  which  were  applauses  and  commendations  ; 
whether  it  merited  them  or  not,  I  leave  to  your  judgment  :  the  nature 
of  the  work  being  history,  it  consists  of  many  parts,  not  walking  in  one 
direct  path  of  comedy  or  tragedy,  but  having  a  larger  field  to  trace, 
which  methinks  should  yield  more  pleasure,  novelty  and  variety, 
being  the  only  objects  these  our  times  are  taken  with  :  the  tragedy 
may  be  too  dull  and  solid,  the  comedy  too  sharp  and  bitter  ;  but  a  well 
mixed  portion  of  either,  doubtless  would  make  the  sweetest  harmony." 
Exactly,  Master  John  Kirke  !  a  most  excellent  recipe  for  making  a 
play,  only  you  have  not  carried  out  your  own  suggestions  !  However, 
to  proceed,  from  this  dedication  it  is  very  evident  that  the  piece 
actually  was  performed.  In  all  probability  Heylin's  u  History  of  St. 
George,"  first  printed  quarto,  in  1631,  and  again,  with  considerable 
additions  in  1633,  gave  our  author  the  basis  of  his  play,  if  it  did  not 
furnish  him  with  a  large  amount  of  the  matter.  Very  likely  he  also 
drew  upon  Richard  Johnson's  "  Famous  Historie  of  the  Seaven  Cham- 
pions of  Christendome."*  Presumably  "  The  Seven  Champions  of 

*  Saint  George  of  England,  Saint  Denis  of  France,  Saint  James  of  Spaine,  Saint 
Anthony  of  Italy,  Saint  Andrew  of  Scotland,  Saint  Patricke  of  Ireland,  and  Saint 
David  of  Wales. 
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Christendome  "  was  originally  produced  in  1634,  though  the  Revels' 
Office  book  gives  no  information  on  the  subject.  The  fact  that  it  was 
not  printed  until  1638  may  be  ascribed  to  the  interruptions  the 
theatres  suffered  from  at  that  period. 

In  the  Revels'  Office  book  is  the  following  entry  by  Sir  Henry 
Herbert,  which  should  prove  of  interest.  "  At  the  increase  of  the 
plague  to  four  within  the  city,  and  fifty-four  in  all,  this  day,  the  12th 
May,  1636,  I  received  a  Warrant  from  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  for  the 
suppressing  of  Playes  and  Shewes,  and  at  the  same  time  delivered  my 
several  Warrants  to  George  Wilson,  for  the  four  companies  of  players, 
to  be  served  upon  them."  En  passant  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
King's  Players  performed  occasionally  during  this  recess,  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  and  St.  James's  Palace,  before  the  Royal  Family.  They 
represented  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Philaster ;  or,  Love  Lies 
Bleeding,"  at  St.  James's  Palace,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  February  21st, 
1636-7.  As  the  deaths  from  the  plague  decreased,  the  King  granted 
the  players  their  liberty  and  they  began  again  soon  after.  But  the 
fluctuations  in  the  fatalities  from  the  plague  caused  several  suspen- 
sions until  the  2nd  October,  1637,  when  they  again  had  permission 
to  perform. 

Besides  the  "  Seven  Champions  of  Christendome "  the  Biogr. 
Dramatica  gives  no  particulars  as  to  Kirke's  being  the  author  of  any 
other  piece,  though  in  the  Revels'  book  of  June,  1642,  the  following 
entries  occur,  which  imply  that  he  did  compose  other  dramas  : 
"  Received  of  Mr.  Kirke,  for  a  new  play,  which  I  burnte  for  the 
ribaldry  and  offence  that  was  in  it,  two  pounds  ; "  and  again  "  Received 
•of  Mr.  Kirke  for  another  new  play,  called  '  The  Irish  Rebellion,'  the 
8  June,  1642,  two  pounds."  The  Irish  Rebellion  itself,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  at  at  its  height  at  this  period.  In  1647-8  stage 
rlays  were  wholly  abolished  under  heavy  penalties,  by  an  ordinance 
which  received  the  sanction  of  both  Houses. 

And  now,  after  this  preamble  let  us  consider  the  play.  The  list 
of  the  dramatis  persona?  being  so  remarkable,  I  append  it  : 

fet.  George  of  England.  Andrew  of  Scotland.  Patrick  of  Ireland. 

David  of  Wales.  Denis  of  France.  James  of  Spain. 
Anthony  of  Italy. 

Tarpax,  the  Devil.  Ancetes.    ")  Ormandine,  a  Magician, 

l.mperor  of  Trebizond.  Almeno.     [  Three  Lords.  Two  Lords,  his  friends. 

£iag  of  Tartary.  Lenon.       )  Argalo. 

r/eonides.  Brandron,  the  Giant.  King  of  Macedon. 

.buckabus,  the  Clown.  Violeta,  the  Princess.  Caiintna.  her  Maid. 

Three  daughters  to  Macedon.  Culib,  the  Witch.  Three  Spirits. 

Three  attendants  on  the  Three  Shepherds.  A  Priest  of  Pan. 

fcmperor.  Three  Messengers.  Two  armed  Knights. 
Three  Ghosts,  the  Father,  the  Mother,  and  Sister  of  Loonides. 

Was  ever  such  a  cast  seen,  unless  at  Pantomime  time  at  Old  Drury  ? 
Forty-seven  characters  and  every  one  with  something  to  say  for  him- 
self !  The  quantity  of  thunder  and  lightning  in  the  piece  is  appall- 
ing. Calib  is  an  exceptionally  bad  lot,  and  uses  dreadful  imprecations. 
The  whole  play  is  a  singular  medley  of  seriousness  and  pathos,  trag- 
edy and  farce  ;  the  ridiculous,  generally  speaking,  is  continually  trip- 
ping up  the  heels  of  the  sublime.  For  instance,  after  a  really  clever 
description  of  the  pleasures  and  beauties  of  Nature's  May,  the  witch 
Calib,  who  has  stolen  a  child,  says  she  is  anxious  to  "  bathe  my  body 
in  his  popular  gore  !  " 
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This  Witch  had  stolen  St.  George  from  his  parents,  when  a  baby, 
and  after  killing  them,  had  resolved  to  kill  him  also,  in  order  to  bathe 
in  his  blood  aforesaid,  to  secure  perpetual  life.  However,  the  child's 
guardian  angels  cause  her  to  fall  in  love  with  him,  and  so  she  brings  him 
up,  though  to  all  others  she  is  a  terror  and  a  tyrant,  and  already  has 
the  other  six  champions  languishing  in  her  cavern.  Tarpax  is  the 
Witch's  special  spirit  and  husband,  and  Suckabus,  a  supposedly 
beautiful  youth,  is  their  son.  This  Suckabus  is  a  clown,  whose  say- 
ings are  simply  a  compound  of  perversions  and  inversions  of  all  the 
rich  expression*  with  which  Shakespeare  has  signalised  all  his  own 
clowns,  from  Dogberry  and  Touchstone  to  Bottom  and  Autolycus. 
But  everywhere  one  comes  upon  speeches  that  are  absolute  paraphrases 
of  what  the  Bard  has  given  us.  How  unkind  it  is  of  one  author  to 
go  and  forestall  another,  because  he  happens  to  come  after  !  Why 
will  some  geniuses  live  before  their  time  ? 

It  appears  that  Calib  the  Witch  is  herself  under  a  spell,  which 
Tarpax  obligingly  explains  to  her  : 

"  Whilst  Calib  in  her  pow'rful  hand 

Holds  fast  her  pow'rful  art, 
So  long  may  Calib  by  her  pow'r 
Command  Death  hold  his  dart. 

"  But  when  fond  love  by  dotage  shall 

Blindfold  wise  Calib's  eyes, 
With  that  great  pow'r  she  did  command, 

The  great  enchantress  dies." 

This  tickles  Calib  and  she  vows  herself  secure — by  which,  of  course, 
we  know  she's  not.  Just  after  this  the  clown,  their  dutiful  son, 
Suckabus,  enters,  and  not  having  seen  his  father  before,  proceeds  to 
"  go  for  "  both  of  them.  "  What  doth  ail  the  boy  ?  "  enquires  Tarpax, 
to  which  the  clown  responds,  with  mighty  fine  wit : 

"  Ale  !  no,  mother  ;  I'm  neither  in  ale  nor  beer, 
Nor  no  such  grain  tub,  peasantical  element  ; 
My  hogshead  runs  alegant  and  your  leaning  broached  it." 

In  a  foot-note,  Alegant  is  said  to  be  a  Spanish  wine  made,  from 
mulberries,  near  Aiicant.  The  same  word  occurs  in  the  "  Fair  Maid 
of  the  Inn."  Personally  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  the  derivation,  and 
believe  it  to  be  an  atrocious  attempt  at  making  a  pun.  Further  on 
the  clown  says  :  "  I  have  no  mind  to  be  made  a  buzzard,  nor  fly  like 
an  owl  i'  th'  air,  or  mount  like  a  kite  over  towns  and  cities  for  carrion, 
without  any  biding  place."  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  witch  does 
fall  in  love  in  her  dotage,  and  with  St.  George  (of  all  people)  when  he 
comes  of  age.  Then  she  is  doomed,  for  the  ghosts  of  George's 
parents  drop  in,  and  explain  that  they  are  dead  but  cannot  rest  until 
Calib  is  sent  to  a  place  that  is  not  mentioned  in  polite  circles.  George, 
learning  the  true  character  of  the  witch,  swears  on  his  sword,  accom- 
panied by  an  intolerable  deal  of  thunder  and  lightning,  that  he  will 
slay  the  murderers.  Then  the  ghosts  toddle  off  to  the  tomb  again  ; 
while  George  starts  on  the  track  of  Calib  at  once  and  sends  her  pack- 
ing to  Hades. 
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"  Xow  cleaves  the  rock,  and  now  I  sink  to  Hell, 
Roar  wind,  clap  thunder,  for  great  Calib's  knell." 

Having  accomplished  this  deed,  he  goes  to  release  the  six  confined 
champions,  exclaiming  as  he  goes  : 

"  And  now  these  woods  that  were  so  long  choked  up 
With  Hell's  black  sulphur  and  disastrous  fumes, 
Give  welcome  to  the  golden  eye  of  day, 
As  a  most  cheerful  and  blest  visitant." 

They  all  swear  allegiance  to  George ;  and  they  start  off  with  Suck- 
abus  as  factotum  in  ordinary,  to  seek  for  adventures  ;  to  rescue 
damsels  in  distress  ;  to  relieve  the  oppressed  ;  and  to  play  havoc  gener- 
ally. Andrew  and  Anthony  get  into  trouble  in  the  land  of  Trebizond 
where  the  usual  Dragon  is  residing  and  making  things  un- 
pleasant for  the  natives. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  the 
plot,  which  is  even  more  complex  than  that  of  a  modern 
melodrama.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  champions  are  always  shed- 
ding somebody's  blood  with  cause  and  without — mostly  without. 
There  are  tournaments,  May-day  revels  (in  Tartary  too  !),  dances  by 
devils  and  fairies,  festivals  and  enchantments,  and  choruses  by  unseen 
spirits.  The  princess  is  stolen,  and  so  is  her  maid  ;  all  the  champions 
at  one  time  or  other  get  cast  into  gaol,  and  of  course  eventually 
come  out ;  and  George  slays  the  dragon  and  all  the  other  objection- 
able snakes  and  wild  fowl. 

I  could  quote  pages  from  this  strange,  eventful  history,  had  I 
space — good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  This  strikes  me  as  being  a 
happy  simile  : 

"  As  close  as  beggary  to  a  prodigal  : 
I'll  ne'er  forsake  you,  I'll  warrant." 

Some  of  the  clown's  speeches  are  excellent,  with  just  sufficient 
suggestion  of  the  Swan  of  Avon  to  make  them  piquant  and  palatable. 
Others  are  too  gross  for  anything,  and  the  few  songs  are  licentious  and 
coarse.  Methinks  this  sounds  familiar  : 

"  Yet  thus  I  do  desire  their  shapes  to  see. 
Defend  me,  all  you  ministers  of  grace  ! " 

The  following  evidently  refers  to  tobacco,  not  so  long  known  in 
England  at  that  time  : 

"  Or  cloud  the  air  with  India's  precious  weed, 
Kindle  that  fuel — let  thy  chimney  smoke  too." 

At  one  of  the  morning  festivals  given  by  the  Magician,  the  stage 
instructions  run  :  "  Enter  Free  Excess,  Immodest  Mirth,  Delight, 
Desire,  Lust  Satied,  and  Sickness  ;  they  dance  ;  after  the  dance,  Excess, 
Delight  and  Desire  embrace  him  (meaning  the  magician,  Ormandine, 
a  bad  man)  to  a  lazy  tune,  they  touch  him,  he  falls  into  their  arms, 
so  carry  him  away."  This  seems  rather  a  debauched  idea  of  enjoy- 
ment !  But  then  Magicians  are  such  queer  creatures. 

Before  concluding  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  three  daughters  of 
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the  King  of  Macedon  have  been  converted  into  swans  by  the 
enchantment  of  the  Magician,  who  is  slain  by  our  hero  ;  these  swans, 
by  some  magic  unexplained  St.  George  restores  to  their  father's 
arms  in  their  true  human  shape.  Besides  slaying  the  Dragon 
and  a  Python,  George  kills  the  giant,  Brandron,  of  fabulous  strength 
and  height ;  and  fights  more  battles  than  have  ever  been  fought  in 
history  or  out  of  history  before,  mimic  or  real,  and  still  he  does  not 
marry  a  princess  !  This  seems  odd.  Instead,  after  generously 
bestowing  princesses  on  his  six  brother  champions,  he  goes  forth  to 
do  more  deeds^of  daring,  and  so  ends  the  remarkable  and  sanguin- 
ary history  of  the  "  Seven  Champions  of  Christendome." 

S.  J.  ADAIR  FITZ-GEEALD. 


Father  Thames. 


"  Men  say  that  I  am  dumb,  not  knowing  that  speech  is  mine." 
BY   RACHEL   PENIS. 


;NE   Summer  day,    some   young,   green   rushes,  thick  and 
sappy,  and  full  of  the  warmth  of  the  noon-day  sun,  paused 
in  their  play  with  the  light  wind,  which  came  crisp  and 
sea-scented   round  a  sudden   bend  in  the  tall  bank,  and 
asked  the  name  of  the  wide  river  that  was  murmuring 
and  whispering  at  their  feet. 
"  Father  Thames  !  "  laughed  the  Wind,  and  then  away  he  sped  and 
puffed  out  the  lax  sail  of  a  big  barge  that  was  making  but  slow  way 
for  its  port,  and  sent  it  on  a  good  three  knots. 

"  Father  Thames  ?  "  the  rushes  said  one  to  the  other,  and  they 
wondered  awhile  at  the  name  Father,  and  thinking  the  merry  Wind 
was  playing  them  a  trick,  they  all  bowed  their  heads  at  once  to  the 
river  and  asked  : 

"  Are  you  indeed  called  Father  Thames  ?  " 

A  deep,  tender  voice  answered  :  "  Yes,  that  is  my  name — Father 
Thames." 

"  But  why  Father  ?  "  they  questioned,  shrilly. 
"  Because  I  nourish  the  children  who  live  on  my  banks,  with  fresh 
breezes  which  I  carry  on  my  breast  from  the  wide,  glad  sea  beyond  ; 
because  I  give  them  of  my  body  to  cool  their  parched  mouths,  and  to 
cleanse  their  flesh  and  make  it  cool  and  sweet ;  because  I  carry  food 
to  them,  and  coal  and  wood  to  warm  their  bodies  when  the  bitter 
winter  wind  whistles  through  the  streets  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
and  whistles  and  shrills  over  the  fields,  and  by  the  farms  ;  because 
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I  bear  them  in  my  arms  when  they  go  forth  on  me  in  boats  in  the 
glorious  summer  weather  ;  away  I  speed  with  them,  leaving  the 
smoke  of  the  city  behind,  and  away,  away  !  to  flowery  fields  and  the 
deep,  cool  shade  of  willow  trees,  where  they  lie  and  listen  to  the  hum 
of  the  bees  searching  for  food  in  the  wild,  yellow  flag  flower,  or 
watch  the  water-rat  look  out  with  bright,  curious  eyes  from  under 
the  broad  leaves  of  the  water  lily. 

"  And  I  lisp,  and  ripple,  and  laugh  round  the  boats,  and  mingle  my 
voice  with  the  voices  of  my  children  when  they  laugh  for  joy  of  the 
sunny  weather ;  and  I  laugh  again,  loud  and  clear  for  very  pride, 


\vhen  I  hear  them  say,  *  There  is  no  river  like  to  Father  Thames  for 
beauty  and  for  peace  ; '  and  they  listen  and  think  my  laughter  a 
sudden  breeze  in  the  leaves  overhead. 

"  And  I  that  am  so  loved  !  I  that  am  so  broad  and  swift,  and  bear  on 
my  breast  great  ships  laden  with  rich  stuffs  and  grain,  and  all 
precious  things  from  countries  over  the  sea — I,  to  those  who  have 
seen  the  rivers  of  those  lands,  seem  but  a  stream  ;  but  I  am  more 
loved  than  any." 

"  And  whence  came  you  ?  "  the  rushes  asked,  and  they  leaned 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  bent  lower  for  his  answer. 

"  I  come  from  some  hills  a  great  way  off,  where  I  did  lie  for  many, 
many  years  waiting  for  release,  for  liberty  to  go  forth  and  sing  in  the 
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fresh,  pure  air,  of  which  I  had  heard  from  the  roots  of  the  trees 
which  grew  in  the  earth  above.  And  every  drop  of  dew  and  every  drop 
of  rain  that  felJ  added  to  me,  and  I  grew  large  and  strong,  and  at  last 
1  set  my  breast  hard  against  the  clay  and  stones  which  held  me  pris- 
oner, and  I  forced  a  way  and  out  I  flowed,  but  only  a  slender,  silver 
thread  in  width,  no  more  than  that  for  all  I  had  seemed  to  be  so 
mighty. 

"And  I  trickled  through  the  grasses  and  between  the  weeds,  gurg- 
ling and  whispering  to  the  sky  my  content  at  being  free  ;  and  the 
Wind  kissed  toe,  and  blew  sharp  against  me  with  his  mouth  and 
mads  my  body  shiver  with  delight  !  and  I  sang  aloud  as  I  flowed 
onward,  and  I  splashed  the  nostrils  of  the  wild,  sweet-breathed  kine 
as  they  stooped  to  drink  of  me,  and  I  could  see  my  tiny  wavelets 
pictured  in  their  great  eyes,  whereat  I  sang  more  loudly  still  for  joy 
of  my  birth  ;  and  on  I  flowed  growing  in  strength  and  lustihood. 
for  now  my  body  spread  out  full  wide  and  ploughed  a  roadway 
through  the  land,  and  I  rejoiced,  for  I  knew  that  I  was  sent  to  nour- 
ish it  and  minister  to  man.  Thus  I  flowed  on,  my  singing  changed 
to  a  mighty,  rushing  sound  till  I  came  to  my  sister  the  Sea  ;  and 
when  our  breasts  met,  we  flew  skyward  in  a  great  cloud  of  spray,  and 
her  brine  mixed  with  my  sweetness  and  made  me  strong  !  then  back 
she  flowed  with  me  to  widen  the  banks  which  held  me  in  and  to 
make  me  fit  to  be  friend  of  the  children  who  should  dwell  near. 
And  after  many  ages  they  came,  and  all  who  saw  me  loved  me,  and 
called  me  Father.  But,  one  man  there  was  who  called  me  '  Silver 
Thames  !  '  and  his  name  was  Will  Shakespeare.  Often  he  would 
ride  upon  me  to  his  theatre  on  Bankside,  and  he  would  lean  over  the 
barge  and  gaze  into  me  with  eyes  as  golden  as  the  sun,  and  he  would 
smile  to  see  the  fish  play  among  the  stones  and  weeds  that  are  my 
bed.  and  which  in  those  days  could  be  seen  of  all,  for  then  I  was  pure 
and  not  as  now.  And  twice  in  every  day  I  go  down  to  greet  my 
sister  the  Sea,  and  she  flows  back  with  me  a  certain  way  to  sweeten 
me  with  the  salt  of  her  body  as  in  my  birth-hour  ;  thus  it  is  that  I 
am  so  fain  for  her,  that  I  hunger  and  I  fight  to  go  to  her  ;  and  thus 
it  comes  that  for  miles  along  my  banks  I  am  sharp  and  brackish  to 
the  taste." 

"  How  grand  !  how  glorious  !  "  the  rushes  cried,  "  to  wander  up 
and  down,  to  see  fresh  faces  and  things  that  must  fill  you  with  won- 
der and  amazement  at  their  strangeness.  How  happy  you  must  be  ! " 

"Not  so  !  Though  in  my  journeying  to  and  fro  I  see  much  that 
makes  me  glad,  I  see  more  to  sadden  me." 

"  But  you  are  free,  how  then  can  you  be  sad  ?  "  the  rushes  asked 
with  one  voice,  while  all  their  tender  leaves  shook  with  the  curiosity 
which  filled  them. 

The  river  answered  :  "  This  morning  just  before  the  sun  came  up 
from  the  sea,  and  as  I  flowed  through  the  arches  of  a  great  bridge 
which  spans  me  from  side  to  side,  I  heard  a  low,  heart-broken  cry 
on  my  left.  I  looked  and  saw  a  girl,  one  of  my  children,  kneeling 
in  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  bank.  She  lifted  her  hands  and  her 
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dry,  burning  eyes  to  the  sky  and  she  tried  to  pray,  but  no  words 
came  ;  and  I  saw  that  her  face  was  swollen  and  that  it  had  the  mark 
of  vice  upon  it,  vice  which  shadowed  all  the  womanhood  within  her. 
And  she  tried  again  to  pray,  and  when  she  could  not  remember 
the  words  which  she  had  learned  in  childhood  she  moaned,  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  soiled  hands  ;  then  after  awhile  she  rose  and  crept 
nearer  to  me,  and  looked  at  me  longingly,  and  down  again  she  kneel- 
ed and  whispered  :  *  I  will  go  to  my  death  on  my  knees,  perhaps  that 
will  suffice.' 

"  So  she  crawled  nearer,  nearer  on  her  knees  through  the  mud  and 
filthy  slime. 


"  While  she  moved  thus  closer  to  me,  something  drew  my  eyes  away 
from  her  to  the  narrow  street  through  which  she  had  come,  and  in  it 
I  spied  someone  in  a  long,  dark,  hooded  cloak  coming  towards  us. 
It  was  a  woman,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  girl  who  crawled 
down  to  me  ;  and  now  the  woman  quickened  her  steps  and  ran,  and 
into  the  mud  and  slime  she  came  and  laid  her  hands  on  the  shoulders 
of  the]  girl  who  was  now  leaning  over  me,  my  body  lapping  against 
her  hands.  And  the  woman  asked  :  '  What  would  you  do  ?  ' 
The  girl  turned  and  asked  sullenly,  «  Who  are  you  ? ' 

"  The  woman  answered,  « My  name  is  Mary  ; '  and  just  then  the 
light  brightened  to  eastwards  and  shone  upon  her  face,  and  I  saw 
that  it  was  pale  and  as  though  she  had  passed  through  a  fire  which 
had  cleansed  her  of  all  sin  ;  and  .her  eyes  were  sad,  but  helpful  and 
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loving  and  sweet  as  is  the  breath  of  my  sister  the  Sea  ;  and  again 
she  asked,  *  What  would  you  do  ? ' 

"  Then  the  girl,  softened  by  the  woman's  eyes,  wailed  and  hid  her 
face  and  said  :  *  I  am  so  tired  !  so  tired  of  all  the  sin  !  and  I  came 
here  to  die  and  forget  what  I  have  been  !  ' 

"  '  Come  with  me,'  the  woman  Mary  said  '  and  I  will  help  you  to 
out-live  your  sin.' 

"But  the  girl  shrunk  away  and  said,  'No,  no,  let  me  die  !  no  one 
on  all  the  earth  can  help  me,  I  am  too  vile  ! ' 

"  Then  the  %oman  knelt  beside  her  in  the  mud  and  slime  and  she 
said,  '  Look  at  me  ! ' 

"  At  that,  the  girl  lifted  her  eyes  and  she  held  her  breath  for  wonder, 
for  the  face  that  she  looked  upon  was  pure  and  pale  the  like  of 
which  she  had  not  seen,  and  Mary  said  :  '  Even  as  you  are  now  so 
once  was  I  ;  Come  ! ' 

"  And  with  that  she  rose,  and  smiled  a  little,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

And  the  girl  reached  up  and  caught  it  hard  within  her  own,  and 

together  they  went  hand-in-hand  up  the  narrow  street,  and  with  each 

•  step  the  mud  and  slime  dripped  from  the  girl's  clothing  and  left  a 

stain  upon  the  stones. 

<k  I  watched  till  they  were  come  to  the  top,  then  I  sped  on  to  meet 
the  Sea,  right  glad  at  heart  that  one  was  saved,  for  many  come  to  me 
for  rest  and  find  only  eternal  pain." 

Here  the  River  ceased,  and  kissed  the  rushes,  and  laved  their  feet 
to  cool  and  nourish  them  through  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  then  he 
swept  away  singing,  and  so  out  to  the  Sea. 
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Home  at   Last, 

BY   CLEMENT    SCOTT. 


LITTLE  child  !  fair-haired,  with  wondering  eyes, 

Past,  through  an  open  door,  into  the  street. 
She  wandered  on,  lost  in  a  land  of  sighs, 

And  wept,  '  Is  there  no  rest  for  weary  feet  ?  ' 
Deep  in  the  dark — a  door  stood  open  wide, 

A  light  streamed  from  it  brighter  than  the  day  ; 
A  mother's  voice  kept  calling  :  '  Here  !    Abide  ! 

Come  Home,  my  little  one  !  youv'e  lost  your 
way. 

Come  Home  ! ' 


A  wretched  man,  forlorn,  with  matted  hair. 

Stood  in  a  crowd  of  sots,  more  beasts  than  men  ; 
Deep  curses  rent  the  air,  and  dull  despair 

Supremely  reigned  in  that  accursed  den. 
But  high  above  its  revels  rang  one  sound, 

Clearer  than  seabird's  over  roaring  sea — 
The  voice  of  wife  and  woman  !    '  Lost  but  found  ! 

Come  Home,  my  Husband  !    Come  !    Oh  !  follow  me  ! 

Come  Home  ! ' 

A  poor  lost  soul,  cast  down  with  wretchedness  ; 

Pale  death  was  ringing  out  his  fatal  knell ; 
No  one  to  pity  ;  no  one  there  to  bless 

The  parting  hour  of  one  who  loved  too  well. 
Then  suddenly  a  voice — *  Oh  !   which  is  best  ? 

To  live  or  die  ?  Ever  to  sing  or  sigh  ?  ' 
This  voice  eternal  whispered  '  Come  and  rest ! 

Come  Home,  sad  soul,  and  rest  eternally  ! 

Come  Home  !  ' 
Aforecombe  Bay,  August,  1891. 
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A   Comparison, 

BY  F.  KERB. 


,N  responding  to  the  invitation  of  the  Editors  of  THE  THEA- 
TRE to  contribute  to  their  Christmas  Annual,  let  me  at 
once  disclaim  any  intention  of  delivering  myself  of  an 
Essay  on  the  International  Drama.  I  merely  offerafewre- 
marks  by  way  of  comparison  of  our  own  plays  and  players, 
with  those  of  that  other  great  English  speaking  r.ation, 
whose  manners  and  customs  have  been  so  wrought  upon  by  the 
influence  of  other  countries  that  little  except  the  language  is  left 
to  show  the  original  source  from  which  they  sprang. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  English  drama  and  the  American  suffer  to 
some  extent  from  opposite,  and  yet  precisely  similar,  causes ;  the  Eng- 
lish, cramped,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  by  the  conservative  tendencies 
of  its  professors,  because  it  has  to  please  an  audience  entirely  composed 
of  John  Bull  and  his  family,  the  American,  because  a  heterogeneous 
public  must  be  catered  for,  whose  tastes  have  been  acquired  indis- 
criminately from  all  corners  of  the  world ;  and  while  we,  for  the 
most  part,  stand  still  on  safe  ground  when  we  might  perhaps  venture 
a  step  or  two  forward,  America  fidgets  around  and  about  looking 
for  the  spot  on  which  it  shall  lay  the  foundation  of  something  like  a 
National  Drama. 

As  with  the  plays  so  with  the  players.  America  produces  a 
number  of  good  actors,  but  the  "  promising "  stock  actor  meets 
with  far  less  recognition  in  America  than  in  England,  and  this, 
it  may  be,  produces  that  craving  for  distinction,  allied  to  a  not 
unnatural  ambition,  which  impels  the  majority  of  American  actors  to 
become  Stars  so  soon  as  they  have  betrayed  anything  more  than  the 
most  ordinary  intelligence.  Thus,  while  there  is  little  trouble  in 
casting  big  parts  in  New  York,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  secure  an 
ensemble  such  as  may  be  found  at  the  Lyceum,  Haymarket,  Garrick, 
St.  James's  and  many  other  first-rate  London  theatres  ;  and  in  order  to 
see  Jefferson  and  Clara  Morris  (two  artists  I  venture  to  term  incom- 
parable), acquaintance  must  be  made  with  a  company  wherein  may 
be  found  one  or  two  competent,  or  even  admirable  actors  and  act- 
resses, but  of  which  the  rank  and  file  is  bad  beyond  description. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  reason  for  this.  Here,  we  live  in  an 
overcrowded  country,  the  slaves  of  over-population  and  compet- 
itive examinations — what  wonder  that  the  stage  with  its  fair  field 
and  no  favour  fills  its  ranks  day  by  day  from  the  better  classes  ! 
What  wonder  that  the'  prizes  of  the  stage,  its  excitement,  its  kudos, 
and  its  salary,  present  a  more  tempting  outlook  to  the  educated 
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young  than  office  or  domestic  drudgery!  Who  would  be  a  govern- 
ess who  could  be  an  actress,  who  a  clerk  in  a  bank  who  could  be 
an  actor  ?  And  given  the  opportunity  and  intention  to  work,  who 
shall  say  the  stage  is  likely  to  suffer  because  its  disciples  may  now- 
a-days  be  ladies  and  gentlemen  ? 

But  in  America  it  is  not  so— a  different  class  is  appealed  to.     There 
is  a  huge  country  with  room  for  everybody  with  brain  and   energy  ; 
where  the  head  of  a  large  business  in  one  city  may  establish  as  many 
branch  businesses  in  other  cities  as  he  has  sons  to  place  in  charge   of 
them  ;   where  to  give   up  commerce  for  the   stage  is  generally    to 
exchange  the  substance  for  the  shadow  ;  where  .there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  placing  either  the  sons  or   daughters  in  positions  in  which 
their  futures  will  be  assured,  and  their  ambition  may  find    scope, 
without  that  risk  of  failure  and  disappointment  which  seems  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  the  actor's  profession.     Hence  the  large  majority 
of  English  and  American  actors  are  recruited  from  different  sources  ; 
and  this  different  origin  betrays  itself  unmistakeab  ly  in  the  various 
forms  in  which  their  talents  eventually  assert  themselves,  and  in  the 
peculiar  local  influences  which  obtain  upon   both    stages    to    their 
common  detriment.     There  as  here  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  in- 
evitable, and  there  as  here  the  stage  is  crowded  with  people  possessed 
of  no  qualification  for  their  calling.     There   is    a    young   man   in 
America  who  goes  on  the   stage  because  he   can  imitate  a  German 
waiter  or  an  Irish  policeman,  and  if  he  does  it  well  enough  someone 
will  teach  him  a  dance  and  write  a  play  for  him  round  his  own 
peculiarities ;   a  young  man  who   abounds   in  America  to   just   as 
great  an  extent  as  our  own  young  friend  in  England,  who  becomes 
"  an  actor  "  because  he  has  credit  at  his  tailor's,  has  been  plucked  for 
his  examinations,  and  his  sisters  and  their  friends  are   sure  he  will 
make  a  name  on  the  stage.  It  never  enters  into  the  calculation  of  these 
young  gentlemen  that  anything  approaching  to  work,  study,  or  even 
perseverance  is  necessary  to  ultimate  success,  and  that  there  is  a  drama 
not  wholly  dependent  on  a  Dutch  accent  or  a  well-cut,  if  unpaid  for, 
waistcoat — not  that  I  wish  for  one  moment  to  underrate  the  friendly 
offices  of  an  artistic  and  long  suffering  tailor,  or  a  stock-in-trade  which 
includes  a  happy  knack  of  polyglot  dialect.     But  successful  actors,  as 
well  as  unsuccessful,  come  from  the  same  sources.     Their  notions  in 
going  on  the  stage  were  different,  they  have  brains  and  intention  which 
others  haven't,  and  they  have  worked  while  others   lazed.      It  is 
among  these  that  the  curious  after  effects  of  their  antecedents  assert 
themselves  ;    and   it   is   interesting   to   note  how    widely  different 
are  the    peculiar   excellences   and    shortcomings    of    English    and 
American  actors.     I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  for  one  funny  eccen- 
tric comedian  in  England,  I  could  find  fifty  in  America,  and  that,  vice 
versa,  for  one  satisfactory  gentleman-like  juvenile  actor  or  light  come- 
dian in  America  I  could  find  fifty  in  England  ;   and  as  they  borrow 
our  leading  juvenile  actors  wholesale,  so  might  our  managers  to  their 
great    advantage  engage  some  of  their  comic    actors.     Our    young 
actors  have  had  little  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
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class  from  which  low  comedy  is  for  the  most  part  derived,  while 
theirs  have  had  still  less  of  mixing  with  and  studying  the. world 
which  supplies  the  dramatist  of  to  day  with  his  principal  models. 

I  feel  that  in  saying  this  I  am  on  dangerous  ground,  that  when  I 
say  America  cannot  produce  a  complete  ensemble,  Daly's  Company 
will  be  quoted  against  me,  and  that  my  friend  John  Drew  will  be 
thrown  in  my  teeth  in  contradiction  of  my  assertion  that  America 
does  not  produce  light  comedians.  But  I  am  dealing  with  the  rule,  and 
not  with  the  exception,  and  let  me  assure  any  that  do  me  the  honour 
to  read  these  lines  that  Daly's  Company,  so  far  from  being  typical  of 
American  art,  is  almost  its  antithesis,  and  that  Mr.  Drew's  position  is 
unique  among  American  actors,  though  we  have  many  to  compare 
more  or  less  favourably  with  him — just  as  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  is 
absolutely  alone  in  his  snappy  comedy  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
when  he  would  find  in  America  dozens  of  comedians  of  the  same 
style  and  much  of  the  same  method.  If  this  is  so  why  do  we  keep 
our  good  things  to  ourselves  ?  Why  not  mix  a  little  more  ?  The 
journey  is  nothing,  the  language  is  the  same  !  Why  don't  we  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  making  our  drama  a  little  less  insular,  and  they 
theirs  a  little  less  patch worky  ?  There  must  always  be  local  influences  ; 
but  in  speaking  of  the  drama  I  am  not  alluding  any  more  to  the 
Yankee  Variety  show  than  to  the  cockney  farcical  comedy  of  Pimlico 
and  St.  John's  Wood.  I  mean  the  drama  of  human  life  and  human 
passions,  which  are  the  same  in  both  countries,  plays  which  bring 
success  to  the  actor  and  money  to  the  manager  all  the  world  over, 
and  in  which  we  could  join  forces  in  friendly  rivalry  to  the  frequent 
advantage  and  improvement  of  the  stage  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  more  we  go  hand  in  hand  the  better  for  us  both — the  better  for 
the  plays  and  the  better  for  the  players. 

Time  and  space  fail  me,  or  I  should  have  something  to  say  by  way 
of  note  and  comparison  on  the  fact  that  our  best  companies  are  nearly 
all  managed  by  actors,  while  in  New  York,  notwithstanding  the  Star 
system,  the  actor-manager  is  almost  unknown.  But  my  subject  is  so 
many-sided  that  I  can  only  touch  on  it  in  a  very  superficial  way, 
and  in  submitting  these  lines  to  the  readers  of  THE  THEATRE  I  can 
only  hope  that  I  have  steered  clear  of  offence,  and  that  some  will  be 
found  to  agree  with  me  as  to  the  desirability  of  encouraging  the 
international  element  in  the  theatres  of  London  and  New  York. 
The  opinions  I  have  expressed,  such  as  they  are,  are  those  of  a  man 
who,  born,  bred  and  educated  in  England,  commenced  his  prof  essional 
career  in  New  York,  and  is  as  much  (or,  as  his  friends  might  say, 
more)  an  American  actor  as  (than)  an  English. 
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A  Ballade  of  Advertisements. 


UR  daily  newspapers  still  convey 

Unfailing  food  for  the  curious  brain, 
And  in  the  advertisement  part  alway 
We  see  those  old  petitions  remain  ; 
Clearly  they  are  not  written  in  vain, 
Those  calls  to  *  the  kindly  disposed  and  wise,' 
Somebody  answers  them  all,  it's  plain — 
Who  are  the  people  that  send  replies  ? 

The  clerk  who  modestly  writes  to  say 

The  loan  of  a  thousand  he'd  like  to  obtain, 
The  lady  who's  *  seen  a  happier  day,' 

And  hopes,  through  you,  to  see  it  again  ; 

The  wife  whose  husband  is  fallen  insane, 
Each  with  the  other  in  fiction  vies, 

They  call  for  cash  in  a  clamorous  strain — 
Who  are  the  people  that  send  replies  ? 

The  widow  laments  her  departed  stay, 

A  small  remittance  would  ease  her  pain  ; 
The  man  whose  trade  has  suffered  decay 

The  humble  giver  will  not  disdain  ; 

Although  their  capital's  on  the  wane 
Still  it  pays  them  to  advertise  ! 

How  from  wonder  can  we  refrain  ? 
Who  are  the  people  that  send  replies  ? 


Friend,  if  we  joined  this  numerous  train, 
Made  and  printed  a  parcel  of  lies, 

Would  experience  show  us  twain 
Who  are  the  people  that  send  replies  ? 


A.  C.  DEANE. 
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A   Sawdust  Heroine. 

BY  ADELAIDE  G.  SIM. 


,0  the  Colonel's  got  another  son,  and  Corporal  Atkins  has 
drunk  himself  to  death  at  last.  Is,  that  all  your  news, 
Germayne  ?  " 

I  was  just  back  in  Tiffingpore  from  six  months' bear 
shooting  in  Cashmere,  and  while  enjoying  the  unwonted 
luxury  of  a  sherry  and  bitters  before  mess,  was  hearing 
the  regimental  gossip  from  one  of  our  subalterns. 

"  Yes,  Major,  I  think  that's  about  all  ;  by  the  way,   though,   St. 
Aubyn  hadn't  come  into  his  title  when  you  left,  had  he  ?  " 

u  St.  Aubyn  ?  No.     Has  he  come  into  anything  ?  " 

"  By  Jove,  yes  !  It  seems  several  of  his  father's  relations  dropped 
off  unexpectedly,  and  then  Lord  Ravensworth  was  drowned  with  his 
only  son,  and  I  don't  know  what  relation  he  was,  but  St.  Aubyn's 
governor  came  into  the  title  and  the  estates  and  Sc.  Aubyn  is- 
Viscount  Falconbridge,  and  the  old  gentleman  has  behaved  very 
well,  and  St.  Aubyn — Falconbridge,  I  mean— paid  up  everyone  like  -. 
a  brick,  and  bought  a  couple  more  horses  and  has  the  best  polo 
ponies  in  the  place,  and  we  made  a  tremendous  night  of  it;  when  he 
got  the  news." 

"  That  I'll  be  bound  you  did  !  Well,  I'm  very  glad  ;   he's  a  good 
fellow  and  times  have  been  very  bad  with  him  up  to  now." 

I  was  very  glad,  for  St.  Aubyn  had  always  been  a  favorite  with 
me  ;  he  was  a  fine,  dare-devil  young  fellow,  as  handsome  as  a  hero  of 
romance,  a  good  officer,  a  brilliant  rider,  and  a  bit  of  an  Admirable 
Chrichton  as  far  as  games  and  athletics  were  concerned  ;  we  all 
liked  him,  and  were  sorry  that  a  perpetual  state  of  insolvency  had 
hitherto  prevented  him  from,  representing  the  regiment  with  due- 
swagger  at  neighbouring  race  meetings  and  Gymkhanas.  I  knew  he- 
had  quarrelled  with  his  father  before  coming  out  to  India,  and  had  had 
little  or  no  communication  with  his  family  since,  a  fact  which,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  weigh  very  lightly  on  the  young  fellow's  mind  ;  and, 
this  sudden  accession  to  wealth  and  honours  would,  I  supposed,  have- 
healed  up  all  misunderstandings.  It  was  not  until  after  mess  that  I 
was  able  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  Falconbridge,  as  he  had  dined 
out.  There  was  no  more  popular  young  man  even  in  his  insolvent 
days.  But,  as  I  was  smoking  lazily  in  the  verandah,  a  trap  drew 
up,  and  with  a  ring  of  spurs  he  dashed  up  the  steps  and  welcomed 
me  heartily,  then,  supplied  with  a  peg  and  a  cigar,  he  threw  his 
tall  person  into  the  long  chair  next  mine  and  demanded  to  hear  all 
about  my  trip.  I  was  off  at  once,  started  on  a  full  and  detailed 
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account  of  my  doings,  and,  after  describing  various  adventures  and 
hair-breadth  escapes,  was  winding  up  with  a  thrilling  account  of  the 
slaughter  of  two  magnificent  beasts,  when,  looking  round  for  the 
sympathetic  applause  which  I  felt  to  be  my  due,  I  discovered  that 
my  eloquence  was  entirely  wasted.  Falconbridge  was  lying  back 
gazing  out  into  the  moonlit  garden,  his  cigar  extinguished,  his  drink 
untouched, 'and  it  was  perfectly  obvious  he  had  not  heard  one  word 
of  what  I  had  been  saying.  I  felt  rather  hurt,  I  must  confess  ;  a  man 
doesn't  kill  two  bears  right  and  left  barrel  every  day,  and  I  was 
about  to  rouse  my  friend  somewhat  huffily,  when  he  turned  to- 
wards me  and,  without  any  preamble,  made  the  irrelevant  remark  : 


"  Gibson's  Circus  is  up  here  again  !  " 

I  think  I  smothered  a  very  strong  expression,  but  something  in 
the  man's  manner  struck  me  as  strange,  and,  angry  as  I  felt  at  his 
ideness,  I  managed  to  confine  myself  to  a  very  short  «  Well  ?  "  in 
answer.  There  was  a  pause,  during  which  I  smoked,  reflecting  on 
the  deteriorating  effect  of  sudden  prosperity  on  some  people,  which 
was  broken  at  last  by  Falconbridge  :  «  Major,  I'm  in  a  deuce  of  a 
mess " 

All  my  irritation  subsided  at  once,  for  I  was  very  fond  of  the  boy  ; 
but  I  was  intensely  surprised,  for  I  had  supposed  that  all  money 
troubles  were  satisfactorily  settled,  and  St.  Aubyn  had  hitherto  kept 
clear  of  other  scrapes  ;  so  it  was  with  some  curiosity  that  I  replied  : 
"  Well,  tell  us  about  it,  and  let's  see  what's  to  be  done  " 
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The  young  man  pulled  himself  up  in  his  chair,  gulped  down  a  huge 
go  of  brandy  and  soda  and  began  :  "  You  know  Gibson's  Circus  was 
here  when  you  went  on  leave,  and  you  remember  his  niece — Nellie 
d'  Esterre  they  call  her — the  girl  who  does  the  haute  ecole  business,  and 
who  rode  so  well  in  that  paper  chase  the  Gunners  had  ?  Well,  it 
was  in  the  hot  weather  ;  there  was  nothing  to  do  and  I  got  in  the 
way  of  going  to]old  Gibson's  a  good  deal  to  look  round  his  stables, 
you  know.  I  sold  him  my  black  Arab,  too — and  by  Jove  you  should 
see  how  Nellie  has  trained  him — and  one  way  and  another  I  saw  a 
good  deal  of  Nellie,  and  when  they  moved  on  to  Calcutta  I  took 

leave  and  went  with  them  and well  the  long  and  short  of  the 

matter   is,   I  was  a  fool.    I  and  Nellie  were  married  privately  in 
Calcutta  just  before  they  went  down  to  Australia." 

"  Married  ! "  I  gasped.  "  You're  married  ?  but,  my  dear 
fellow " 

"  There's  no  but  about  it,  Major.  I  tell  you  I  was  a  fool  ;  it  didn't 
seem  to  matter  much  what  I  did  then,  I  was  awfully  down  on  my  luck 
and  I  didn't  see  how  I  could  stay  on  in  the  regiment.  I  had  a 
notion  of  joining  Gibson's  company  when  I  sent  in  my  papers.  Then, 
while  they  were  at  Sidney,  came  the  news  from  home  ;  the  governor 
wrote  awfully  kindly,  sent  me  a  lot  of  coin  and  wants  me  to  go 
home  at  once,  and  how  on  earth  I'm  to  tell  him  what  I've  done  I 
don't  know.  The  old  boy  is  so  happy  and  so  proud  about  it  all  he'll 
never  forgive  me,  even  if  the  disappointment  doesn't  kill  him! 
Gibson  came  up  last  night,  and  I  shall  see  Nellie  tomorrow,  and 
Heaven  knows  what  is  to  be  done  !  " 

I  was  aghast  ;  it  certainly  was  a  bad  business  and  I  didn't  see  any 
way  out  of  it,  or  how  I  could  give  any  advice  or  help  in  the  matter ; 
one  loop-hole  did  present  itself,  however,  though  I  despised  myself 
as  I  asked  the  question  :  "  I  suppose  you  were  married  in  your  own 
name  ?  "  Falconbridge  looked  at  me,  and  his  look  made  me  wince 
a  little.  "  My  own  name  ?  Why,  Major,  you  don't  think  I'm 
scoundrel  enough  for  that  sort  of  thing  !  We  were  married  quite 
quietly,  but  it's  all  perfectly  legal  and  regular,  Guy  St.  Aubyn 
bachelor  and  Ellen  Dodson — that's  her  real  name— spinster.  Poor 
little  girl  !  how  surprised  she'll  be  to  hear  she's  a  Viscountess." 

"You  haven't  told  her  yet  ?  " 

"  No,  you  see  the  old  man  doesn't  know  we're  married,  and  they 
were  moving  about  in  the  Colonies  and  I'm  never  much  good  at 
letter  writing.  I  shall  tell  her  tomorrow.  But,  Major,  what  am  I  to 
do  about  the  governor  ?  don't  you  think  I'd  better  go  home  and  see 
how  things  are  and  then  break  it  to  him  quietly  ?  " 

I  didn't  see  that  anything  was  to  be  gained  by  delay,  and  suggested 
a  full  confession  by  letter,  to  be  followed  by  the  arrival  of  the  young 
couple  imploring  forgiveness.  "  Lord  Ravensworth  will  see  the  thing 
is  done  beyond  recall,  and  probably  make  the  best  of  it,"  I  said ; 
"  besides  it's  not  as  if  your  wife  were  not  a  thoroughly  good,  honest 

girl ;  and  when  he  sees  she  makes  you  happy "  I  was  interrupted 

by  a  groan  from  the  young  man  :  "  I  may  as  well  make  a  clean 
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breast  of  it,"  he  said,  after  a  moment ;  "  the  truth  is,  I've  made  a  huge 
mistake  ;  I  think  I  must  have  been  mad.  Nellie  was  awfully  kind 
and  jolly  to  me  when  I  was  in  low  water,  and  it  didn't  seem  likely  I 
should  ever  go  home  and  make  it  up  with  the  governor,  and 
I  drifted  into  it  somehow  ;  but  when  I  think  of  taking  her 
home  to  my  mother  and  sisters  as  my  wife  !  Besides,  there's 
Mildred  Stuart ;  and  now  I've  got  the  coin — Major,  I  wish  I  was 
dead  !  " 

Here  was  a  complication  with  a  vengeance  !  I  could  only  repeat 
vaguely:  "Mildred  Stuart?"  and  the  young  fellow  went  on: 
"  Oh,  we  were  not  engaged  or  anything,  but  she  always  was  the  one 
girl  in  the  world,  and  if  I'd  ever  rhought  there  was  a  chance  of  get- 
ting her  !  " — and  something  suspiciously  like  a  sob  seemed  to  choke  in 
his  throat,  and  he  broke  off  with  a  laugh  anything  but  mirthful. 
"  Its  no  good  now,  I've  made  my  bed,  eh  Major  ?  "  and  with  a  short 
"  Good-night "  he  left  me. 

I  was  very  much  concerned  about  the  whole  affair.  I  remem- 
bered the  little  circus  rider  well  enough,  a  frank,  honest,  cheery, 
little  bohemian,  brought  up  among  horses  and  only  saved  from  irre- 
trievable vulgarity  by  her  youth,  and  the  fact  that  she  had  led  a 
wandering  existence  and  not  mixed  much  with  town-bred  people 
of  her  own  rank  in  life,  and  I  felt  that  Falconbridge  had  lost  his  only 
chance  of  future  happiness  by  not  being  really  in  love  with  his  wife, 
a  state  of  things  which  would  have  done  more  to  fit  her  for  her 
exalted  position  than  anything  else. 

The  next  day  I  had  an  opportunity  of  renewing  my  acquaintance 
with  Nellie,  at  a  regimental  paper  chase  to  which  she  came,  riding  a 
beautiful  Australian  horse.  She  was  a  pretty,  gipsy-looking  girl, 
with  bright  dark  eyes  and  long  lashes,  neat  small  features  and  a  skin 
like  a  ripe  peach  ;  she  sat  her  horse  to  perfection,  and  as  I  looked  at 
her  slight,  graceful  figure  in  her  well-fitting  habit,  I  felt  that  her 
appearance  in  the  hunting  field  at  home  would  plead  very  powerfully 
as  an  excuse  for  Falconbridge.  All  the  young  fellows  knew  her,  and 
welcomed  her  back  rather  noisily,  and  I  saw  Falconbridge  bite  his 
lip  more  than  once,  as  his  wife  chaffed  them  in  louder  tones  than 
were  perhaps  strictly  necessary.  He  kept  rather  aloof  from  her,  but 
whether  by  design,  or  on  account  of  his  horse  which  was  a  young 
one  and  required  schooling,  I  was  unable  to  determine. 

We  had  the  usual  half-hour's  steeplechase,  finishing  up  a  little 
distance  out  of  the  station,  and  while  the  drinks  sent  out  for  our 
refreshment  were  being  disposed  of,  I  turned  to  go  home  alone,  when 
a  clear  young  voice  called  out :  "  Hi !  Major,  hold  on  !  we've  a  show 
to-night,  and  I  must  get  back  ;  I'll  come  with  you,"  and  Nellie  ranged 
up  alongside  of  me.  Directly  we  were  out  of  hearing,  she  began 
"What's  all  this  about  Guy  being  a  lord,  Major?  He  told  me  about 
it  to-day,  and  of  course  I  thought  he  was  chaffing,  but  he  says  you 
know  all  about  it  and  can  explain." 

"  Its  quite  true,  Nellie,  and  if  what  he  told  me  is  true  also,  yo-u  are 
Viscountess  Falconbridge  1  " 
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The  girl  looked  at  me  doubtfully  ;  then,  apparently  satisfied  that 
I  was  in  earnest,  she  went  on  :  "  I  don't  see  why  it  should  make  such 
a  difference  ;  Guy  is  very  unkind,  he  declares  he  must  go  home  and 
that  I  shall  have  to  leave  the  profession  and  be  a  lady  ! — and  when 
I  told  him  I'd  rather  die,  he  got  awfully  angry,  and  said  all  sorts 
of  things  about  my  station  in  life  and  altered  circumstances,  and  a 
lot  more  bosh — you  don't  think  I  need  give  up  the  riding,  do  you, 
Major  ?  "  she  added,  very  anxiously. 

I  thought  that  I  might  help  Falconbridge  a  little.  "  Well,  you  see, 
Nellie,  a  Viscouatess  is  a  very  important  person  in  England  ;  you  will 
have  a  fine  country  house  to  manage  and  duties  of  all  sorts,  besides 
the  balls  and  parties  which  you  will  enjoy;  and  it  would  be  rather 
out  of  place  for  a  great  lady,  as  you  will  be,  to  be  performing  in  a 
circus,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  be  a  swell,"  urged  Nellie  ;  "  if  I'm  quite  satis- 
fied and  happy  as  I  am,  why  need  I  change  ?  Guy  can  keep  the 
money  of  course  and  be  Lord  Falconbridge,  but  I  can't  see  why  he 
need  go  home  to  that  cross  old  father  of  his,  who  never  wanted  him 
when  he  was  hard  up.  Ever  since  we  married  I've  bBen  Nellie 
d'Esterre  in  the  bills  ;  why  can't  we  go  on  as  we  are  ?  " 

"  But  your  husband  will  have  other  duties,  other  interests ;  he  must 
go  home,  and  he  cannot  go  without  his  wife,"  I  said,  smiling.  But 
Nellie  did  not  smile.  "  I  think  he  could  go  very  well  without  me, 
Major,"  she  said,  seriously;  "  he  is  so  changed,  not  nearly  as  jolly  as 
he  used  to  be,  and,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  he  didn't  seem  half- 
pleased  to  see  me  back."  The  child's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  and  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  drooped  piteously,  as  she  tried  to  smile  up  at 
me  and  failed  dismally.  "  Nonsense,  Nellie,"  I  said,  cheerily  ;  "  of 
course  Falconbridge  is  a  bit  worried  about  all  this  business,  and  you 
mustn't  add  to  his  bothers  by  objecting  to  be  a  Viscountess  and  to  go 
home  with  him ; "  then,  with  an  inspiration  worthy  of  a  genius,  I 
added  :  "  you've  never  ridden  a  good  hunter  over  a  grass  country  yet, 
and  Falconbridge  will  hunt  with  the  Pytchley."  She  gave  me 
rather  a  queer  little  look,  then  laughed,  and  touching  up  her  horse 
set  off  at  a  hand  gallop  towards  the  station. 

Falconbridge  heard  of  this  little  conversation  in  silence,  and  made 
me  no  more  confidences  as  to  his  plans.  During  the  next  fortnight 
he  got  his  year's  leave  and  was  supposed  to  be  going  home  immedi- 
ately ;  his  ponies  sold  well  in  the  regiment,  and  there  was  keen 
competition  for  some  English  saddlery  he  had  invested  in,  but  I  saw 
very  little  of  him,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  he  rather  avoided 
finding  himself  alone  with  me.  Meanwhile,  no  rumour  of  his 
marriage  leaked  out,  the  circus  did  excellent  business,  Nellie  I  saw 
most  days  at  the  Band,  or  the  Polo,  and  though  I  thought  her  looking 
rather  pale  and  worn,  and  that  her  high  spirits  seemed  a  trifle  forced, 
she  always  seemed  cheerful  and  ready  for  a  gossip.  One  evening, 
I  remember,  the  band  was  playing  a  selection  of  so-called  English 
airs,  and  the  notes  of  "  Home  Sweet  Home  "  came  stealing  to  our 
ears  through  the  hot,  dust-laden  air,  and  for  a  moment  stilled  the 
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idle  chatter  that  was  going  on  and  made  us  all  sigh  with  the  "  home- 
sickness," which  is  never  very  far  below  the  surface  of  an  exile's 
heart.  I  had  been  talking  to  Nellie,  hearing  wonders  of  the  black 
Arab  she  had  trained  to  do  tricks,  and  when  a  silence  fell  on  all  our 
neighbours,  the  little  bohemian,  to  whom  a  circus  tent  was  "  home," 
went  on  with  her  story.  I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  what  she  was 
saying ;  "  there's  no  place  like  home  "  was  echoing  in  my  heart, 
and  as  the  last  notes  of  the  air  died  away,  I  said  abruptly,  "  Ah, 
you're  lucky,  Nellie,  you'll  soon  see  the  dear  old  country;  you're 
off  by  the  next  '  P.  and  0.,'  aren't  you — Falconbridge  has  got  his 
leave  ? " 

She  gave  me  a  quick,  suspicious  glance,  and  then  answered  in  a 
low  voice  that  she  tried  to  keep  steady  :  "  I'm  not  going,  Major  ; 
Falconbridge  goes  alone  ;  "  then,  as  I  looked  surprised,  she  went  on 
rapidly,"  its  my  own  doing  ;  he  wanted  to  tell  Dad,  Uncle  Gibson,  you 
know,  of  our  marriage  and  to  take  me  with  him,  but  I'd  rather  things 
stayed  as  they  are  till  he  gets  home  ;  I  can  always  join  -him  ;  "  and 
before  I  could  find  words  to  argue  the  matter,  she  had  turned  away 
to  chaff  an  Artillery  subaltern  who  had  been  rather  ignominiously 
unhorsed  at  the  last  paper  chase. 

That  evening  I  made  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  Falconbridge  and 
put  before  him,  as  strongly  as  I  could,  the  folly  of  leaving  his  wife 
behind  him.  He  listened  very  patiently  to  my  remonstrances,  and 
then  said  moodily :  "It's  no  good,  Major  ;  somehow  or  other  Nellie  has 
found  out  about — about  that  girl  at  home.  She  saw  a  photo  with 
her  name  and  began  asking  me  all  sorts  ^of  questions,  and  though  I 
lied  all  I  knew,  she  put  things  together  and  has  made  up  her  mind 
that  I  no  longer  care  for  her,  and  now  she  absolutely  declines  to 
come  home  with  me  or  to  make  our  marriage  known,  and  says  I  may 
go  and  marry  Mildred  and  she'll  never  trouble  me  again.  I  believe," 
he  added  with  a  laugh,  "  that_the  little  gipsy  means  it ;  she's  as  proud 
and  jealous  as  she  can  be ,  and  seems  to  think  I  can  commit  bigamy 
quite  legally  so  long  as  wife  number  one  doesn't  object." 

I  couldn't  help  smiling,  too,  at  Nellie's  summary  way  of  settling 
matters,  but  I  felt  that  the  present  was  no  time  for  hesitation  and 
that  Falconbridge  must  make  a  decided  stand.  "  Look  here,"  I  said, 
"there  seems  to  me  to  be  only  one  thing  to  be  done  ;  you  must  tell 
Nellie  that  if  she  won't  leave  with  you  the  day  after  to-morrow,  you'll 
go  straight  to  the  General  and  iell  him  of  your  marriage,  besides  put- 
ting an  announcement  of  it  in  the  local  papers,  and  she'll  hardly  face 
the  blame  and  the  scandal  of  not  going  with  her  husband  ;  and,  as 
for  her  jealousy  of  your  friend  at  home,  you  must  leave  it  to  die  out 
in  course  of  time." 

"  I  think  you're  right"  said  the  young  fellow  ;  "  I  ougnt  to  have 
made  it  all  public  long  ago,  but  I'll  see  Nellie  this  afternoon,  and 
give  her  till  to-morrow  evening  to  decide,  and  I  daresay  she'll  make 
up  her  mind  to  go  at  the  last  moment." 

The  last  day  came,  as  all  last  things  do,  and  the  afternoon  brought 
a  little  note  from  Nellie  : — 
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"DEAR  MAJOR,— 

"  You  haven't  been  to  the  circus  at  all  yet  ;  do  come  to-night 
and  see  Suleiman  the  black  Arab  ;  he's  A  I,,  and  it  may  be  your  last  chance  ! 

*'  Yours, 

"NELLIE." 

I  thought  this  looked  as  if  Nellie  had  listened  to  reason,  and  went 
down  after  Mess  to  the  big  tent  that  had  been  pitched  on  the  parade 
ground  in  the  middle  of  the  station.  As  I  went  in  I  met  Falconbridge, 
looking  worried  ;  but  he  brightened  up  considerably  when  I  showed 
him  Nellie's  note.  "  Come  round  behind  after  the  performance,  Major," 
he  said,  "  I'm  going  to  hear  Nellie's  decision  and  you  can  help  me 
explain  and  talk  over  old  Gibson."  We  went  in  and  sat  in  the  front 
row  of  the  seats  reserved  for  the  magnates  of  the  place.  There  was  a 
grand  house,  for  the  soldiers  patronised  the  horse  riders  nobly,  and 
natives  will  go  anywhere  to  see  a  show.  The  wonderful  strong  lady 
had  just  accomplished  her  extraordinary  feat  of  hanging  head  down- 
wards from  a  trapeze  and  holding  between  her  teeth  a  metal  chainv 
from  which  was  suspended  a  small  Pegu  pony  with  a  little  boy  dressed 
as  a  jockey  on  it,  and  as  she  retired,  panting  and  crimson  but  smiling,, 
a  glance  at  the  programme  showed  us  that  the  next  e^ent  was, 
"  Suleiman,  the  cleverest  Arab  horse  in  Asia,  can  do  everything  but 
speak,  introduced  by  his  trainer  Miss  Nellie  d'Esterre." 

In  came  the  handsome  black  Arab,  the  very  ideal  "  Arab  of  the 
desert "  described  in  the  picture  books  of  our  childhood.  His  beautiful 
proportions  were  hidden  by  no  saddle,  and  only  a  broad  blue  ribbon 
was  attached  to  his  bit  to  serve  as  reins  ;  sitting  on  his  bare  back  was 
Nellie,  in  a  simple  dress  of  soft  clinging  creamy  silk,  which  just 
showed  her  pretty,  well  shod  little  feet,  her  dark  curly  hair  hung  over 
her  shoulders  down  to  her  slender  waist  ;  and  I  thought  as  she 
cantered  into  the  ring  and  bowed  gracefully  right  and  left,  that  I  had 
never  seen  her  look  prettier.  As  soon  as  the  applause  which  greeted 
her  was  over,  she  slipped  down  from  the  horse  and,  going  to  the' 
centre  of  the  ring,  began  to  put  him  through  his  tricks.  These  were* 
very  much  the  accomplishments  usual  on  such  occasions,  but  the 
public  was  delighted,  and,  indeed,  the  beautiful  docile  animal  obey- 
ing the  young  girl  so  implicitly  and  showing  besides  so  much 
affection  for  her  was  a  very  pretty  sight.  Suleiman  found  handker- 
chiefs, waltzed,  walked  on  three  legs,  and  did  in  brief  with  some 
trouble  a  number  of  tricks  which  a  dog  would  have  performed  almost 
naturally.  Falconbridge  and  I  found  the  performance  a  little  tedious 
and  were  not  sorry  when  the  last  and  crowning  achievement  was 
reached,  and  the  ring-master  announced,  "  The  horse  will  now  go 
through  the  pretence  cf  lighting  a  duel  with  Miss  d'Esterre."  Nellie 
was  leaning  against  her  favourite  as  he  spoke,  and  smiled  at  us  as  she 
caressed  his  glossy  neck,  and  then  gave  him  a  sharp  little  pat ;  the 
horse  threw  up  his  head  and  snorted  ;  she  touched  him  with  her 
whip  and  he  pawed  the  ground  angrily,  and  then  began  a  pretty 
pantomime  of  quarrel  between  the  two,  till,  turning  their  backs  on 
each  other,  they  went  to  different  sides  of  the  arena  and,  with  the  help 
of  the  ubiquitous  clown,  who  had  all  along  fomented  the  disturbance, 
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prepared  for  the  combat  in  the  most  orthodox  manner.  A  pistol 
was  fixed  upon  a  stand  for  Suleiman,  and  Nellie,  also  armed,  took 
her  place  a  few  paces  in  front  of  it  and  aimed  at  the  horse.  The  Arab 
went  to  the  stand  and,  raising  himself  by  placing  his  fore-feet  on  the 
ledge  of  the  barrier,  took  the  string  attached  to  the  trigger  in  his 
teeth  and  waited  for  the  signal  to  fire.  The  band  stopped  their 
waltz,  the  ring-master  dropped  a  handkerchief,  both  arms  exploded 
amid  shouts  of  applause  and  laughter,  and  as  the  smoke  cleared  off  and 
the  music  burst  forth  again,  Nellie  swayed  backwards  and  forwards 
and  fell  gracefully  to  the  ground.  The  horrors  of  remorse  were  then 
supposed  to  seize  the  horse  ;  he  trotted  up  to  his  mistress,  bent  over 
her,  whinnied  gently  and  tried  to  rouse  her,  and  when  at  last,  after 


pulling  her  dress  with  his  teeth,  he  dashed  off  to  the  clown  to  implore 
his  help,  the  audience  could  not  contain  their  delight.  The  clown 
let  himself  be  dragged  by  the  sleeve  to  where  Nellie  still  lay. 
"  Suleiman,"  he  said,  stooping  over  the  girl,  "  I'm  afraid  .this  is  a 

very  serious  matter,  but  I'll  feel  the  young  lady's  pulse  and "  he 

took  up  the  little  hand  that  still  held  the  pistol,  then  started  back 
with  an  exclamation  that  silenced  the  band,  brought  everyone  in  the 
audience  to  their  feet  and  sent  Falconbridge  and  me  over  the  barrier 
into  the  ring.  The  attendants  had  rushed  up  as  we  did,  but  to  the 
questions  hurled  at  him,  the  poor  jester  only  replied  by  pointing  to 
the  girl  at  his  feet.  There  she  lay,  still  and  white,  save  where  the 
rouge  made  a  hectic  spot  on  each  soft  cheek,  and  from  her  side, 
dabbling  her  long  dark  hair  which  fell  loose  over  her  neck  and 
bosom,  tracing  a  crimson  path  through  her  white  draperies  and 
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making  a  dark  pool  on  the  saw-dust  beneath,  was  a  fast  flowing  stream 
of  blood  ! 

In  a  moment,  the  confusion  and  horror  gave  way  to  practical 
measures.  There  was  no  lack  of  kindly  medical  aid  when  we  had 
carried  the  poor  little  girl  to  the  back  of  the  tent  and  improvised 
a  couch  of  horse-rugs  and  carpets  for  her,  but  the  bluff  old 
surgeon  and  his  young  aide  shook  their  heads  after  examining  the 
cruel  bullet  wound,  and  only  replied  to  poor  Gibson's  frenzied  appeals 
to  them  to  "  do  something  for  his  little  girl  " — "  It's  no  use  torturing 
her,  there's  Nothing  to  be  done." 

It  was  a  piteous  sight ;  the  pretty  young  thing  lay  like  a  wounded 
bird,  and  all  round  her  the  nondescript  crowd  of  gaily  dressed  per- 
formers and  attendants,  the  women  weeping  quietly,  the  men  grave 
and  silent.  My  heart  ached  for  Falconbridge  who  knelt  by  her  side 
in  mute  misery  ;  he  had  helped  to  carry  her  out  of  the  ring,  and  the 
iact  that  he  remained  by  her  with  Gibson  on  her  other  side  passed 
unnoticed  by  those  around.  It  was  not  long  before  Nellie  opened 
her  dark  eyes  and  looked  questioningly  at  us  ;  she  smiled  at  her 
husband,  but  then  her  glance  fell  on  me  as  I  stood  a  little  behind 
the  poor  fellow,  and  to  my  astonishment  she  made  me  a  little  sign 
to  come  closer.  I  bent  down  to  her  and  in  a  broken  whisper  she 
faltered  out,  "  Don't  let  him  know  why  I  did  it,  Major,  don't  let 
anyone  know.  I  want  him  to  be  happy  and  we  made  a  mistake. 
It  doesn't  hurt  now  !  "  Then  suddenly  raising  herself  with  a  great 
effort,  she  stretched  out  her  arms  to  Gibson  and,  with  a  "  Good-bye, 
Dad  "  on  her  lips,  fell  back  dead. 
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The  Original  Cinderella. 


BOUT  six  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  Christ,  in  the 
huge  and  splendid  city  of  Memphis,  anciently  known  by 
the  name  of  Noth  and  celebrated  for  the  number  of  its 
beautiful  temples,  there  lived  a  king  of  the  name  of 
Psammetichus,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  Psametik. 
He  was  a  good  and  prudent  man,  his  reign  was  a  long 
one,  and  he  spent  much  time  and  energy  in  restoring 
the  sacred  temples  and  further  beautifying  the  city  by  erecting 
monuments  and  constructing  a  new  temple,  which  he  dedicated  to 
the  god  Apis,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  extreme  beauty,  came  to 
be  called  the  "  Cathedral  of  Egypt."  One  day  while  the  king  was 
dispensing  justice,  tha  attention  of  the  whole  court  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  strange  occurrence.  An  eagle  flew  into  the  court,  con- 
veying in  its  beak  a  curious  object,  and,  while  everyone  wondered 
what  it  could  be,  the  sagacious  bird  dropped  it  into  the  lap  of  the 
astonished  monarch.  It  was  nothing  less  than  a  lady's  shoe,  beauti- 
ful in  construction,  and  pretty  to  gaze  upon.  Where  could  it  have 
come  from,  and  to  whom  did  it  belong  were  questions  asked  by  one 
and  all.  The  King  was  so  struck  with  its  beauty  and  fascinated  by 
the  mystery  which  enveloped  it,  that  he  determined  to  leave  no 
means  untried  by  which  he  might  discover  the  owner  of  the  skilful 
piece  of  workmanship.  He,  therefore,  sent  throughout  his  kingdom 
in  search  of  a  foot  that  would  fit  it,  and  at  length  it  was  found  to 
exactly  fit  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  girl  named  Rhodope.  Now  of  all 
the  Egyptians  Rhodope  was  considered  the  most  beautiful  ;  but  how 
came  she  to  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  her  valuable  shoes  ? 
The  story  was  soon  told.  While  she  was  bathing  one  day  she  left 
her  shoes  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and,  behold,  a  great  eagle 
pounced  down  upon  one  of  them  and  flew  off  with  it,  whither  she, 
of  course,  could  not  tell.  Distressed  at  this  unexpected  catastrophe, 
she  could  do  nothing  but  bemoan  her  grievous  loss,  for  the  other 
shoe  was  useless  without  its  fellow.  Great  was  her  joy,  therefore, 
on  having  the  lost  shoe  restored  to  her.  But  Fate  held  in  reserve  a 
greater  joy  still  for  this  pretty  maiden.  The  King  found  the  owner 
of  the  shoe  more  beautiful  than  the  dainty  article  which  had  come 
into  his  possession  in  so  unexpected  a  manner.  From  falling  in 
love  Y/ith  her  shoe  he  not  unnaturally  fell  in  love  with  herself,  and 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  And  so  Rhodope  became  the  honoured 
and  envied  Queen  of  Egypt. 

That  history  repeats  itself  we  have  continual  proof.     Two  thousand 
and  four  hundred  years  after  the  wedding  of  King  Psammetichus  and 
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the  beautiful  Rhodope,  there  lived  in  Paris  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Thevenard.  He  was  not  a  king,  nor  yet  a  prince,  but  only  an  actor. 
Still,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  actor  from  encountering  romance, 
if  Dame  Fortune  so  ordain,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  he  has  as  much 
right  to  fall  in  love  with  a  shoe  as  any  monarch  in  the  land.  One 
day,  passing  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  Monsieur  Thevenard 
was  attracted  by  the  elegant  shape  and  diminutive  size  of  a  lady's 
shoe  as  it  lay  on  a  cobbler's  stall,  where  it  had  been  left  to  be  re  paired  • 
After  admiring  it  for  some  time  he  returned  to  his  home,  but  some- 
how his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  shoe  with  such  intensity  that  he 
felt  himself  compelled  to  go  back  on  the  morrow  and  gain  from  the 
merry  son  of  Crispin  what  information  he  could  respecting  it.  Alas, 
the  cobbler  could  give  him  no  other  clue  than  that  the  shoe  was  left 
with  him  to  be  repaired.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait 
patiently  for  the'fair  owner  to  make  her  appearance  ;  that  she  was 
fair  Monsieur  Thevenard  was  evidently  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind,  and  he  took  his  stand  by  the  stall,  watching  the  process  of 
re-integration  with  an  unusual  interest.  But  he  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment ;  no  one  that  day  came  to  claim  the  shoe.  Determined 
not  to  be  baffled,  he  repeated  his  faithful  vigil  during  the  whole  of 
the  following  day.  Still  the  dainty  shoe  lay  unclaimed.  Day  after 
day  he  continued  this  tedious  vigil  with  a  persistence  and  patience 
that  were,  to  say  the  least,  praiseworthy.  His  passion  for  the  unknown 
one  showed  no  signs  of  abatement ;  and,  strange  to  relate,  considering 
the  fact  of  his  nationality,  he  grew  miserable  and  melancholy.  At 
length,  however,  his  perseverance  was  rewarded  and  his  expectation 
gratified,  by  seeing  a  pretty  elegant  maiden  take  possession  of  the 
mended  shoe,  and  although  she  proved  to  be  of  the  humbler  class  of 
life,  yet  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  *  she  was  all  his  fancy  painted  her,' 
for  he  hastened  to  seek  her  parents  to  ask  of  them  the  hand  of  their 
daughter,  who  was  nothing  loth  to  become  the  wife  of  a  rich  and 
talented  actor. 

From  the  region  of  fact  we  come  to  the  realm  of  fable,  and  those 
who  would  cruelly  banish  all  the  fairy  legends  of  nursery  lore,  and 
establish  in  their  place  nothing  but  tales  of  stern  fact  and  hard 
reality,  must  surely  have  overlooked  the  salutary  influence  of  the 
imperishable  stories,  so  fascinating  to  our  childhood,  which  could 
not  fail  to  impress  the  youthful  mind  with  the  moral  conviction 
that  every  good  deed  brings  its  own  reward.  Plato,  it  is  true, 
looked  upon  old  nursery  tales  as  "  blasphemous  nonsense  with 
which  mothers  fool  the  manhood  out  of  children."  Lord  Lytton, 
on  the  other  hand,  speaks  thus  on  behalf  of  fairy  tales  :  "  Mankind 
owes  all  its  intellectual  and  i  social  progress — ay,  even  its  moral 
sublimity — to  that  fruitful  germ  of  imagination,  that  restless  faculty 
of  wonder,  which  Nature  has  beneficently  implanted  in  the  mind 
of  every  child." 

Philosopher  as  Plato  was,  it  is  debatable  whether  his  practice 
and  experience  equalled  in  degree  the  depth  of  his  theoreti- 
cal wisdom.  And  is  there  not  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  Moderns  who,  as  Colton  has  it,  uniting  all  the  fruits  of  the 
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experience  of  their  forefathers  with  their  own  actual  observation, 
may  be  admitted  to  enjoy  a  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  view 
of  things  than  the  Ancients  themselves. 

That  we  are  indebted  to  the  brothers  Grimm  for  gathering  from 
the  lips  of  the  people  so  rich  ^collection  of  folk-lore,  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that,  since  1812,  their  stories  have  continued  to  delight 
the  youthful  generation  of  almost  every  land  and  clime.  That 
Cinderella  should  claim  a  first  place  in  our  affection  is  not  sur- 
prising, considering  the  high  rank  and  antiquity  to  which  the 
narrative  owes  its  source,  apart  from  the  patient  endurance  and 
uncomplaining  sweetness  of  her  character  as  a  heroine.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  pantomimic  representation  of  all  elfish  stories 
should  not  preserve  more  faithfully  the  minor  incidents  of  the 
original.  The  history  of  Cinderella,  on  the  stage,  is  so  perverted 
and  interpolated,  and  so  curtailed  by  the  too  great  assertiveness  of 
clown  and  pantaloon,  as  to  be  robbed  of  much  of  its  pathetic  in- 
terest. The  dying  mother's  exhortation  to  her  only  child  to  reverence 
her  memory  by  good  deeds  and  kind  actions  is  usually  altogether 
ignored.  The  second  marriage  of  the  father,  bringing  not  only  a 
step-mother  to  the  house,  but  two  unlovable  maiden  sisters,  who 
condemn  the  young  mistress  to  live  and  work  among  the  cinders,  is 
partially  represented  ;  but  how  the  father  executes  the  three  requests 
of  his  daughters,  and  brings  to  Cinderella  the  first  twig  of  hazel  that 
touched  his  hat  and  which,  planted  on  the  mother's  grave,  eventually 
grows  into  a  tree  and  lodges  a  little  white  bird>  to  whom  the  poor 
child  confides  her  troubles,  is  not  shown  to  us.  And  where  are  the 
two  tubs  of  beans  and  ashes  that  Cinderella  is  condemned  to  sort  by 
the  spiteful  old  mother?  The  dutiful  obedience  which  this  task 
evokes,  and  her  touching  appeal  to  the  pigeons  and  birds  to  help 
expedite  the  work,  might,  with  advantage,  be  inserted1  as  well  as  her 
gentle  magnanimity,  in  combing  the  hair  and  blacking  the  shoes  of 
her  selfish  half-sisters.  So  quickly  does  the  ball  come  off,  that  we 
hardly  understand  it  to  be  a  three  days'  festival,  during  which  the 
King's  son  is  to  choose  a  bride.  Our  heroine's  pretty  invocation — 

"  Rustle  and  shake  yourself,  dear  tree, 
And  silver  and  gold  throw  down  to  me," 

through  which  she  gains  a  gown  of  gold  and  silvery  silken  slippers, 
is  omitted.  Norare  we  permitted  to  see  the  gallant  prince  following  her 
to  the  pigeon-house,  to  the  pear-tree,  and  along  the  ingeniously  tarred 
path,  till  her  (now)  golden  slipper  comes  into  his  possession.  That 
one  malicious  sister  is  bidden  by  her  mother  to  amputate  her  toe, 
and  the  other  to  cut  off  a  piece  of  her  heel  so  that  the  foot  may  be 
squeezed  into  the  fated  slipper,  does  not  transpire.  Nor  do  we  see 
them  ride  in  turn  beside  the  prince  on  the  royal  horse,  while  the  two 
doves  sing  from  the  hazel  bough — 

"Backwards  peep,  backwards  peep, 

There's  blood  upon  the  shoe  ; 
The  shoe's  too  small  and  she  behind 

Is  not  the  bride  for  you  ;  " 
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which,  when  Cinderella  passes  by,  is  changed  to— 

"  There's  no  blood  on  the  shoe, 
It  fits  so  nice  and  she  behind 
Is  the  true  bride  for  you." 

or,  their  mission  ended,  see  the  latter  fly  down  to  rest  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  bride  elect.  It  would  be  well,  too,  that  we  should 
realise  more  clearly  the  blinding  calamity  which  befalls  the  sisters 

for  their  wickedness. 

GILBERT  MOORK. 


A  Fatal   First-Night. 

BY  CHABLES  WARNER. 


HERE  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than 
song.  There  is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead  to 
which  we  turn  even  from  the  chains  of  the 
living.  Oh,  the  grave,  the  grave  !  It  buries 
every  error,  covers  every  defect,  extinguishes  every  resentment. 
From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring  none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender 
recollections.  Who  can  look  down  upon  the  grave  even  of  an  enemy, 
and  not  feel  a  compunctious  throb  that  he  should  ever  have  warred 
with  the  poor  handful  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering  before  him." 

What  a  charm  there  is  about  an  actor's  profession.  Is  there  any 
other  can  possibly  give  that  instantaneous  popularity  which  an 
actor  achieves  who  makes  a  great  success  in  a  part  new  or  old.  How 
in  a  moment,  if  he  happens  to  strike  the  right  chord — the  one  touch 
of  nature — the  actor  and  his  audience  are  en  rapport ;  how  he  feels 
it,  how  he  knows  it ;  all  the  anxious  days  and  weeks — nay,  months 
of  arduous  study  are  in  a  instant  fully  repaid.  For  the  time  being 
he  is  in  reality  King,  Courtier,  Cardinal,  or  Knight. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  in  my  early  days  to  meet  such  great 
artists  as  Phelps,  James  Anderson,  Henry  Marston,  Barry  Sullivan, 
Harrison,  the  singer  and  charming  actor,  and  Creswick.  The  incom- 
parable Miss  Helen  Faucet  (Lady  Martin)  I  had  the  pleasure  of  acting 
with,  playing  Orlando  to  her  Rosalind.  And  what  a  Rosalind  !  What 
grace,  what  indescribable  charm  !  Shall  we  ever  see  her  like 
again  ?  I  have  met  too  Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin,  best  of  comedy 
actresses,  and  Miss  Emma  Atkinson.  Imagine  all  these  in  one 
Shakespearean  play,  or  all  with  one  exception.  What  a  school  it  was, 
Drury  Lane,  in  those  days  for  a  young  actor  like  myself  !  What  a 
boon  to  me,  a  lad,  to  play  for  three  consecutive  years,  in  plays 
such  as  "Macbeth,"  "Hamlet,"  "Othello,"  "  Richard  III,"  "King 
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John  "  (what  a  cast  it  was  !),  "  Cymbeline,"  "  Faust,"  &c.,  &c.  What 
a  school  for  a  young  actor  !  And  from  all  these  great  people  I  never 
met  with  anything  but  assistance  and  generous  friendship  during  my 
varied  theatrical  career — and  my  career  has  indeed  been  varied  ;  but 
joy  and  sorrow,  success  and  failure,  have  endeared  me  to  it  more  and 
more.  When  I  look  back  and  remember  the  dear  faces,  the  many 
cheery  voices  that  have  encouraged  me  to  press  forward,  the  many 
kindly  hearts  and  hands  that  have  helped  me  onward — alas  !  the  sor- 
row, to  remember  that  I  shall  never  hear  their  voices  again  on  this 
earth  !  to  know  that  so  many  have  gone,  passed  "  To  where  beyond 
these  voices  there  is  peace  " — what  a  blank  it  leaves  in  my  heart ! 

One  of  the  friends  I  esteemed  highly  as  an  artist  and  a  man 
was  Frederici,  the  singer.  I  knew  him  in  England,  before  his  visit 
to  Australia,  where  he  joined  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Williamson,  Garner 
and  Musgrove,  and  made  a  great  and  well  deserved  reputation, 
principally  in  comic  opera.  He  was  the  first  to  congratulate  me  upon 
my  success  in  the  Colonies  ;  and  predicted  a  prolonged  season  for  me. 
Many  and  many  a  time  have  we  sat  together,  and  talked  of  the 
absent  ones  in  dear  old  England.  Many  and  many  a  time  he  has 
linked  his  arm  in  mine,  and  whispered  a  desire  once  more  to  return 
to  his  native  land,  if  even  for  a  short  spell  ;  but  he  frequently  said, 
"  Warner,  I  have  a  presentiment  that  I  shall  never  see  Old  England 
again,  or  the  dear  ones  at  home  !  "  I  used  to  laugh  at  his  melancholy 
forebodings,  andchaffingly  say  that  we  would  both  go  home  together 
at  the  termination  of  my  engagement  in  the  Colonies,  and  have  a 
good  time. 

About  this  period  there  were  great  preparations  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  grand  opera  of  "  Faust,"  at  the  Princess's  theatre, 
Melbourne ;  and  Frederici  was  cast  for  "  Mephistopheles,"  a  part 
which  he  had  had  for  years  an  ardent  desire  to  sing — "  My  boy,"  he 
said  to  me,  a  few  days  before  the  production,  "  this  will  be  the  greatest 
part  I  have  ever  attempted,  and  if  successful,  which  I  feel  sure  I  shall 
be,  my  future  is  secured,  my  fortune  is  made,  thank  God  !  " 

As  the  night  approached  for  the  production  of  the  opera,  I  noticed 
that  Frederici's  manner  changed,  there  was  an  absent  look  in  his 
usually  bright  and  cheery  face  ;  and  when  addressed,  his  replies  were 
short,  and  his  mind  appeared  to  be  somewhat  distracted,  and  he  was  no 
longer  the  boon  companion  whose  gaiety  and  unchanging  good 
humour  would  set  the  most  doleful  of  us  in  high  glee  before  we 
had  been  in  his  company  many  minutes.  I  thought,  naturally,  that 
his  anxiety  respecting  the  great  undertaking  of  singing  such  an 
arduous  role  as  Mephistopheles,  weighed  upon  his  mind  and 
dulled  his  spirits.  I  fear  it  was  but  the  terrible  presentiment  of  the 
awful  termination  to  the  fatal  first  night  of  "  Faust." 

The  eventful  evening  came,  the  theatre  was  crammed  to  suffocation ; 
and  I  was  naturally  very  anxious  to  hear  of  the  success  of  my  friend. 
My  daughter  had  a  private  box,  and  sent  down  word  by  telephone  to 
the  Royal  after  every  act.  Frederici  had  made  an  enormous  success. 
With  what  delight  I  heard  the  news  ;  and  with  what  unparalleled 
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horror  I  heard  how  the '  success '  terminated.  All  had  gone  immensely. 
Frederici  had  sung  his  last  song,  and  was  descending  the  trap.  While 
the  last  notes  of  his  beautiful  voice  were  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of 
his  delighted  audience — when  but  a  second  before,  he  had  heard  the 
frantic  applause  of  the  mighty  crowd — the  Angel  of  death  had  folded 
him  in  her  arms — poor  Frederici  fell  dead.  Can  one  imagine  anything 
more  terrible  ?  To  the  cheers  of  the  audience,  the  calls  for  the  singer 
who  had  made  so  great  a  success — alas  !  alas  !  there  was  no  response  ; 
the  cheers  and  calls  were  "  dead  words  in  as  dead  an  ear  "  ;  poor 
Frederici  had  like  the  swan  faded  in  music.  His  soul  had  passed 
to  God. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  sorrow  and  mourning  evinced  by  all 
grades  of  society  in  the  city  of  Melbourne,  when  the  terrible  news 
became  known.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  day  we  all  followed  in 
thousands  and  thousands  to  his  grave,  to  pay  our  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  one  whom  we  all  loved  and  respected  so  much.  An 
extraordinary  scene  occurred  at  the  funeral.  The  clergyman  was 
reading  the  beautiful  burial  service,  and  had  just  spoken  the  words 
"  Dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,"  when  he  fell  senseless  beside  the 
grave.  Consternation  was  depicted  on  every  countenance. 
He  lay  there  for  half-an-hour  unable  to  move  or  speak,  and  was  at 
length  carried  away  to  the  Eectory.  I  was  requested  by  his  nearest 
relations  to  read  the  remainder  of  the  service  over  my  dead  friend. 
I  never  realized  the  solemnity  and  beauty  of  the  solemn  words  till 
that  time.  Never  before  did  I  realise  what  atoms  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Great  and  Almighty.  What  are  our  glories  ?  what  are 
our  proud  schemes — when,  in  the  midst  of  our  triumphs,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  unbounded  cheers  and  applause,  the  curtain  of  death  falls 
on  the  mimic  scene,  and — "  The  rest  is  Silence." 
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"  Tadpoles." 

BY  FEAKK  WYATT. 


OU  must  know  that  Old  Jo  detested  the  female  sex 
generally.  He  had  an  inveterate  hatred  of  all  women 
— why,  nobody  knew,  we  could  never  get  him  to  tell 
,  us ;  and  if  he  had  not  fallen  into  a  horse  pond  and  stuck 
/  in  the  mud,  we  should  probably  have  remained  ignorant 
to  this  day.  The  gentle  reader  will  probably  ask  what 
connection  there  can  possibly  be  between  Old  Jo's  antipathy  to  the 
weaker  sex  and  his  immersion  in  the  horse  pond  ?  If  the  gentle 
reader  will  kindly  mind  his  own  business  and  wait  patiently,  he 
may  eventually  find  out. 

I  used  to  like  Old  Jo.  I  liked  him  because  he  was  original. 
A  very  dry,  thoughtful,  old  fellow  was  Jo,  whom  nobody  ever 
saw  smile.  Some  of  the  old  folks  said  that  when  Jo  heard  that 
Sarah  Higgins  (who  was  crossed  in  love)  had  jumped  out  of  the 
window  and  had  lost  two  teeth,  a  bit  of  ear,  and  her  senses,  he 
gave  utterance  to  divers  strange  and  unearthly  noises  which  were 
translated  into  mirth.  Some  said  his  immense  mouth  quivered  and 
looked  (the  mouth  did)  as  if  it  wished  to  smile  but  wasn't  allowed 
to.  They  also  say  that  in  the  evening  he  was  actually  heard  chuck- 
ling in  a  low,  fiendish  manner,  and  some  even  affirm  that  he  rolled 
over  and  over  holding  his  sides  as  if  in  an  excess  of  pleasure  ;  but 
these  reports  can  scarcely  be  relied  on,  for  'twas  a  very  long  time 
ago. 

By-the-by,  with  regard  to  Jo's  mouth,  it  was  indeed  a  strange 
mouth.  I  never  saw 'or  knew  anyone  that  had  ever  seen  or  read 
about  such  a  mouth.  He  had  a  great  quantity  of  thick  grisly  black 
hair  on  his  face  ;  and  this  mouth  of  his  used  to  steal  across  his 
visage  in  an  undulating  eel-like  manner,  and  finally  disappear  on 
each  side,  under  the  grisly  whiskers.  There  was  no  beginning  and 
no  end  to  the  mouth.  It  used  to  remind  me  of  those  rivers  that 
disappear  suddenly  and  flow  on  underground. 

A  great  many  of  the  fellows  argued  that  the  mouth  must  be 
stopped  by  the  ears.  It  was  impossible  to  tell,  for  both  ears  were 
completely  hidden  by  a  forest  of  thick,  coarse,  tangled-looking 
stuff  called  by  courtesy  hair.  For  my  part  I  didn't  know  what 
to  think.  I  remember  I  examined  the  back  of  his  head  one  evening 
(when  he  was  asleep)  most  carefully,  but  could  discover  nothing 
satisfactory  either  way. 

I  saw  him  yawn  once,  but  it  afforded  no  clue.  Perhaps  if  I 
had  been  prepared  for  it,  if  I  had  known  some  time  before  that 
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Jo  would  yawn  I  might  have  been  calmer  and  have  learnt' much  ; 
but  coming  as  it  did  unexpectedly,  I  was  naturally  a  good  deal 
frightened,  and  the  shock  to  my  nervous  system  was  great.  His  mouth 
was  also — well,  I'll  leave  his  mouth  alone. 

One  day  I  called  on  him  ;  it  was  in  the  afternoon.  The  lad  who 
answered  the  door  told  me  that  his  master  was  in  the  garden,  near 
the  lake — which  lake,  by  the  way,  was  a  mud  pond.  I  asked  what 
he  was  doing  there,  and  the  lad  said,  very  gravely,  "Tadpoles  is  in, 
sir."  I  mentioned  that  I  was  delighted  to  hear  it,  but  couldn't  for 
the  life  of  me^think  what  he  meant ;  however,  I  went  through  the 
house  into  the  garden,  and  found  Old  Jo  sitting  in  an  armchair  on 
the  brink  of  the  mud  pond,  gazing  into  the  same  with  the  utmost 
curiosity  and  interest. 


"  Well,  Jo,  what  are  you  doing  there  ?  "  I  said  in  a  somewhat 
loud  voice. 

"  Hush,  hush,  you'll  frighten  them.  Go  away,  don't  bother," 
whispered  Jo. 

I  ventured  to  enquire  what  he  was  looking  at. 

"Keep  quiet,  quite  quiet,  and  perhaps  you  won't  disturb  them. 
What  wonderful  things  tadpoles  are,"  Jo  said,  softly.  "  I  wish  I 
were  a  tadpole,"  he  added,  reflectively. 

"  Yes,"  I  remarked,  "  you  would  have  made  a  cheerful  old  tadpole." 
He  didn't  notice  what  I  said,  he  was  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
mud  pond. 

"  Do  you  see  that  little  tadpole  ?  "  he  said,  as  he  pointed  to  one, 
"  that  small  chap  with  the  beautiful  tail.  I  never  saw  such  a  tadpole. 
He's  the  life  and  soul  of  the  pond.  There  never  was  such  a  tadpole, 
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never.  I  should  say  that  fellow  will  get  to  be  a  Prime  Minister  or  a 
King ;  but,  bless  your  soul,  they're  all  so  jealous  of  him,  do  you 
know ! "  Jo  spoke  in  the  most  mysterious  manner.  "  Do  you  know 
that  he's  courting  a  little  female  tadpole  ?  It  isn't  generally  known, 
but  I  know  it ;  yes,  he's  courting  her  and  he  will  marry  her  even- 
tually, you  see  if  he  doesn't.  The  mother — that  fat  one  with  the  bit 
of  mud  on  her  head — keeps  her  very  close  ;  in  fact  they  see  no  com- 
pany at  all.  Well,  this  mother  doesn't  know  of  their  attachment, 
and  I  expect  when  she  finds  it  out  there  will  be  a  great  row. 
Look  !  look  !  the  young  female  tadpole  sees  him.  Don't  you  see 
he's  making  signs  to  her  with  his  tail  ?  she's  going  to  meet  him — 
come  here,  come  closer,  but  keep  still,"  he  murmured,  pulling  me 
nearer  ;  "  now  do  you  see  how  gracefully  he  embraces  her,  and  she 
admires  him — who  could  help  admiring  him  ?  Now  he's  kissing  her, 
and,  yes,  she's  kissing  him  !  I  knew  she  would  have  him  !  I  always 
said  so,  but  I  feel  very  sorry  for  him,  do  you  know,  for  I  feel  certain 
she's  a  coquette.  Do  you  see  how  she  flirts  with  her  tail  instead  of 
attending  to  him  ?  She's  trifling  with  his  affections,  she's  shaking 
her  head.  Ah  !  now  he's  getting  angry  ;  I  know  what  he's  saying. 
Oh  yes,  he's  telling  her  he  can't  allow  her  to  flirt  with  her  tail 
when  he's  talking  to  her.  Now  they're  quarrelling — she's  laughing 
at  him — do  you  see  how  she  puts  her  tail  in  his  mouth  ?  That's 
derision,  that  is.  Bravo  !  Capital  !  he  smacked  her  head  ;  serve 
her  right ;  that's  stopped  her.  No,  it  hasn't  !  Now  he's  burying 
her  head  in  the  mud.  See  how  she  struggles.  She's  given  in  ; 
now  they'll  get  on  capitally.  Oh,  he  knows  how  to  manage  her. 
What  a  genius  !  I  should  like,"  said  Jo,  "  I  should  like  to  adopt 
that  fellow." 

"  You  had  much  better  adopt  me,"  I  observed. 

Jo  looked  me  up  and  down  scornfully.  "  You  ?  Why,  you  can't 
be  compared  to  that  tadpole.  He's  more  talent  in  his  tail  than 
you  have  in  your  whole  body.  I've  a  great  mind  to  have  a  little 
hut  built  here,  and  live  by  this  lake  for  ever.  I  should  want  no- 
companions  ;  as  long  as  I  could  follow  up  that  tadpole's  career  I 
should  be  happy.  I  should  want  nothing." 

I  mentioned  that  he  would  certainly  require  a  keeper. 

"  I  love  that  tadpole  like  a  son,"  continued  he.  "  And,"  he  said, 
turning  to  me,  "I  don't  want  you  to  call  on  me  for  some  time,  for 
I'm  quite  wrapped  up  in  that  young  tadpole." 

I  puggested  that, if  he  were  wrapped  up  in  a  strait  waistcoat 
it  might  be  safer  for  people  generally.  He  didn't  pay  any  attention 
to  what  I  said  ;  he  was  again  engrossed  in  the  mud  pond. 

"  Hush,  hush,  do  you  see  ?  The  mother's  coming  !  She's  caught 
them  in  the  act  of  embracing  ;  and  she's  storming.  Don't  you  see  how 
angry  she  is,  she  is  calling  him  names,  I'm  sure  of  it.  He  doesn't  care- 
— not  he.  He'll  bury  her  head  in  the  mud  if  she  doesn't  behave  more 
politely.  There,  didn't  I  tell  you  so  !  He  has  buried  her  head  in 
the  mud  !  Hurrah  !  Ah,  she's  asking  forgiveness.  What  a  genius- 
he  is  ;  how  well  he  understands  the  female  sex.  Oh,  if  men  only 
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would  behave  in  the  same  manner  to  their  wives  and  mothers-in- 
law,  the  world  would  be  much  happier  !     There  he  goes  1     Do  you 
see  him  ?    Now  he's  gone.     He  must  be  behind  that  stone — yes 
that's  where  he  is  ;  he  lives  there,  you  know  ;  he's  gone  in." 
"You'll  go  in  directly,"  I  shouted.     " Take  care." 
"  You  mind  your  own  business,"  he  growled,  "  it's  nothing  to  you 
if  I  do  go  in.     Go  away." 

Just  at  that  moment  a  blue-bottle  settled  himself  quietly  and 
sedately  upon  Jo's  nose.  Jo  brushed  him  away.  The  blue-bottle 
flew  twice  round  Jo's  head,  and  again  alighted  composedly  on  the 
nose.  Jo  uttered  a  wicked  word,  and  tried  vainly  to  catch  the 
offender.  The  blue-bottle  got  the  best  of  it ;  and  was  evidently 
enjoying  himself.  He  flew  round  and  round,  he  tickled  Jo's  nose, 
he  buzzed  in  his  eyes,  he  occasionally  looked  in  at  his  ears,  and 
finding  no  one  he  knew  there,  went  away  for  a  constitutional  round 
his  neck. 

Jo  rushed  at  him,  swore  at  him,  grew  red  in  the  face,  spluttered,, 
blustered,  and  finally  missing  his  footing,  fell  head  over  heels  in 
the  mud  pond. 

I  must  say  I  was  really  very  pleased  to  see  him  floundering  about 
in  the  tadpole  lake.  He  looked  so  absurdly  helpless,  so  utterly 
ridiculous,  and  he  was  evidently  terribly  frightened,  for  he  kept  on 
shrieking,  "  Help  ! "  in  the  most  agonised  manner. 

"  You  old  idiot,  why  don't  you  come  out  instead  of  squealing  ? 
there's  no  danger,  the  pond  isn't  three  feet  in  the  deepest  part,"  I 
said,  directly  I  could  stop  laughing. 

"  Help  !  "  he  screamed  again.  "  Help  !  I  tell  you  I  shall  be 
drowned,  suffocated,  choked.  I'm  sinking  in  the  mud,  it's  up  to 
my  knees  already.  Pull'me  out ;  give  me  your  hand  ;  fetch  a  rope  ; 
help  !  " 

I  now  saw  that  old  Jo  was  sinking  in  the  mud — slowly  but  surely 
"  settling  down." 

"  Look  here,"  I  said,  "  if  I  come  and  help  you  I  shall  get  my 
clothes  entirely  spoilt,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  choked  ;  now  you've 
never  been  particularly  civil  to  me,  so  I  don't  quite  see  why  I  should 
pull  you  out.  Good  morning."  And  I  turned  as  if  to  go. 

"  Don't  go,"  he  yelled,  "  please  don't  go.  I'll  pay  for  your  clothes — 
I'll  give  you  anything  you  like — I'll  never  be  rude  again — I'll  adopt 
you  !    Oh,  the  mud's  coming  in  at  my  waistcoat  pocket ;  help  !  " 
"  What  will  you  give  me  if  I  get  you  out  ?  "  I  said. 
"  Anything— everything  ;  make  haste  ;  oh  !  " 

u  Don't  make  a  noise,"  I  said  ;  "  just  listen  to  me  while  I  make  con- 
ditions. Now,  you  know,  Jo,  we  have  all  been  trying  for  years  to 
find  out  why  you  detest  the  female  sex.  We  have  vainly  endeavoured 
to  get  you  to  tell  us.  We  have  asked  you  in  a  kind,  friendly  sort  of 
way  to  recount  unto  us  the  story  of  your  past  life,  and  you  have 
always  told  us  to  mind'our  own  business — you  have,  in  fact,  repulsed 
us.  This,  my  dear  Jo,  shows  a. bad  spirit.  Therefore  I'll  trouble 
you  to  reveal  unto  me  the  secret— explain  unto  me  the  meaning  of 
this  unmanly  hatred  of  all  women." 
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"  Never,"  shouted  Jo,  "  never  !     I'd  sooner  choke  than  tell  you.* 

"  Choke,  then  ! "  I  said,  as  I  walked  away. 

"Help  !  come  back  !  oh,  I'm  sinking  !  Here,  I'll  tell  you  all  if 
you'll  pull  me  out  !  " 

I  went  back  to  him.  "  Out  with  your  secret  !  And  when  it  is 
out  you  shall  come  out  too." 

Jo  floundered  about  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  shrieked  out, 
"  When  I  was  young  I  married  a  Korker  !  " 

"  A  what  ?  "  I  said. 

"A  Miss  Korker — Help  ! — I'd  been  married  a  month  when  I 
found  she'd  been  married  already  ;  she'd  got  a  husband.  Oh !  the 
mud  is  coming  up  into  my  neck — she  was  prosecuted  for  bigamy  and 
imprisoned — murder  ! — nhe  came  out  of  prison — help  ! — her  husband 


had  died  ;  she  whacked  me  and  made  me  marry  her  again — oh  ! 
please  pull  me  out — she  used  to  whack  me  every  day  ;  we  were 
separated  ;  she  went  to  Spain — police  ! — I  saw  her  death  announced 
in  the  newspaper,  and  married  a  Bumper." 

"  A  what  ?  "  I  said. 

"  A  Miss  Bumper  ;  I  was  had  up  for  bigamy  myself — help  ! — first 
wife  wasn't  dead— oh,  dear  ! — it  was  a  mistake  in  the  newspaper.  I 
got  off  ;  second  wife  whacked  me — the  mud's  filling  my  ears — first 
wife  died  ;  married  second  wife  again  !  Oh,  hi !  She  whacked  me 
all  day — murder  ! — and  all  night,  and — and — I'm  choking — and 
finally  eloped  with  a  hairdresser.  That's  all.  Pull  me  out,  pull  me 
out.  Oh  ! " 

I  now  proceeded  to  get  him  out.  I  fetched  a  thick  pole  and  laid 
it  across  the  pond.  Jo  clung  to  it.  I  then  went  into  the  house  and 
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brought  back  a  stout  rope,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  spluttering  and 
swearing  I  landed  him  on  terra  firma. 

I  called  the  next  morning  and  found  him  sobbing  like  a  child. 
He  told  me  the  dreadful  news.  After  taking  out  large  quantities  of 
mud  from  his  side  pocket,  at  the  bottom  he  had  found  a  little  tadpole, 
cold,  limp,  and  to  my  eyes  singularly  unpleasant,  but  to  Jo's,  beau- 
tiful in  death. 


The   Playgoer's    Dream, 

(A  Seasonable  Mixture.) 


DREAMT  the  world  of  Drama  was  a  whirl 

Of  mingled  shapes— a  chaos  universal, 
I  saw  the  "  Nautch  Girl  "—Dance's  "  Dancing  Gir1," 

Performing  in  "  A  Pantomime  Rehearsal  ;  " 
I  saw  "  Lord  Anerley  "  and  "  La  Oigale" 

Escape  from  "  School"  and  fly  to  Southern  climes, 
While  Irving's  Cardinal,  and  "  Bluff  King  Hal  " 

Read  to  "  Aunt  Jack  "  a  column  from  "  The  Times  ; " 
I  saw  Grein,  Archer,  Howard,  Clement  Scott, 
All  tied  together  in  "  A  Sailor's  Knot." 

And  in  my  dream  I  wander'd  ;'  After  Dark  " 

To  "  Brighton,"  with  some  nigger  serenaders, 
Where  sweet  "  Miss  Decima  "  and  "  Joan  of  Arc  " 

Reviewed  a  mighty  army  of  "  Crusaders  ;  " 
In  "  The  Queen's  Room  "  I  ask'd  if  "  Godpapa  " 

To  "  Royal  "  Josephine's  "  Divorce  "  consented  ; 
And  in  Mascagni's  "  Cavalleria  " 

I  saw  Santuzza  mourn  "  The  Late  Lamented," 
And  heard  her  ask  me  which  should  boss  the  show, 
The  King  of  "  La  Basoche,"  or  "  Ivanhoe  "  ? 

1  saw  Miss  Annie  Abbott  grow  so  great 

In  strength,  and  stature,  and  magnetic  force, 
She  carried  "Aama's  "  twenty  stone  of  weight 

As  easily  as  Sampson  lifts  a  horse  ; 
Then  did  a  veil  upon  these  fancies  fall, 

They  seem'd  no  more — 'twas  all  no  more  than  seeming, 
Until,  awakened  by  "  The  Trumpet  Call," 

I  felt  convinced  I'd  been  asleep  and  dreaming  ; 
Then  looking  at  my  watch,  I  found  'twas  time 
To  toddle  to  the  Christmas  Pantomime. 

WALTEB  PAEKE. 
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Margaret  Woodford. 


BY  KATE  JAMES. 


HAVE  been  asked  by  the  editor  to  write  a  story  for  THE 
THEATRE  ANNUAL,  a  thing  I  have  never  done  in  my 
whole  life.  But  the  experience  of  my  old  friend  Margaret 
Woodford  has  always  appeared  to  me  of  such  a  pathetic 
nature,  that  it  is  possible  it  may  be  of  interest  to  my  other 
good  friend,  the  public,  and  I  have  accordingly  attempted 
to  recount  it.  I  crave  all  the  indulgence  the  festive  season  may 
inspire  my  readers  with  for  the  faults  with  which  my  first  literary 
effort  doubtless  abounds. 

Margaret  Woodford  and  I  had  been  inseparable  once.  We  had 
acted  together,  travelled  together,  :and  lived  together  ;  and  then  she 
had  obtained  an  engagement  up  North,  and  I  had  remained  in 
London.  From  that  time  we  had  drifted  apart,  till  at  last  our  corres- 
pondence ceased  entirely,  and  I  heard  nothing  of  her  for  some  years. 
One  day  by  the  merest  chance  I  found  that  she  was  living  in 
London  and  had  left  the  stage  ;  so  I  seized  the  very  first  opportunity 
and  went  to  see  her,  feeling,  in  spite  of  the  long  silence,  almost  sure 
of  a  hearty  welcome.  Well,  I  was  not  disappointed  in  that ;  but  she, 
poor  girl,  was  frightfully  changed,  and  at  last  I  asked  her,  for  the 
sake  of  the  old  days  when  we  had  shared  all  our  secrets  with  each 
other,  to  tell  me  what  trouble  had  made  her  leave  the  profession, 
when  I  knew  that  her  whole  heart  had  been  set  upon  making  a  name 
in  it.  And  lifting  her  pathetic  eyes  to  mine,  she  said,  "  It  was  in 
this  way  : — 

"  I  met  Richard  Stafford  when  I  was  playing  at  Manchester,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  we  were  engaged,  and  he  was  urging  a  speedy 
marriage.  He  was  so  good  and  kind  to  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
quietly  happy  I  was,  for  I  did  love  him — yes  I  did,  though  I  hardly 
knew  how  much  till  afterwards.  The  time  passed  very  quickly,  and 
every  day  I  grew  to  value  him  more ;  and  in  a  month  we  were  to  be 
married,  and  I  was  to  say  good-bye  to  the  stage  for  ever.  He  came 
to  see  me  one  morning  with  his  usual  offering  of  flowers.  After  he 
had  gone  I  opened  the  box,  and  for  a  moment  I  turned  sick  and 
faint  as  I  saw  the  dewy  clusters  of  fragrant  violets  that  lay  within. 
I  hated  them,  for  they  brought  to  my  memory  what  I  had  tried  with 
all  my  might  to  torget — that  night  when  Charlie  Rosslyn  and  I  played 
together  for  the  last  time.  You  remember,  too,  don't  you  ?  I  wore 
violets  then,  and  their  fragrance  overpowered  me  when  we  said 
good-bye.  And  even  as  I  so  thought  the  door  opened,  and  the 
servant  announced  '  Mr.  Rosslyn.'  I  could  not  speak  ;  I  could  only 
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stand  there  silently  with  the  violets  tightly  clasped  in  my  trembling 
hands,  and  look  and  look  again  at  the  beautiful  face  I  had  once  loved 
so  madly,  but  which  now  seemed  somehow  to  have  changed  entirely. 
Then  he  gpoke,  and  for  a  moment  with  the  sound  of  his  musical 
voice  the  old  fascination  was  upon  me  again,  and  I  forgot  everything 
save  that  we  had  once  loved  each  other,  and  that  we  were  together 
again. 

"  *  Have  you  no  word  of  welcome  for  me,'  he  said  softly,  4  after 
all  these  years^ ' 

"  I  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  would  not  come,  and  he  took  a 
step  forward  and  caught  my  hands.  The  violets  fell  in  a  shower  to 


the  ground,  and  once  again,  as  his  hasty  feet  crushed  them,  their 
overpowering  fragrance  came  to  me,  and  stole  away  my  senses.  As 
in  a  dream  I  felt  his  arms  about  me,  his  passionate  kisses  on  my 
eyes,  his  words  of  love  in  my  ears — and  then  through  it  all,  piercing 
my  numbed  senses,  like  a  sword-thrust  through  quivering  flesh, 
came  a  cry,  hardly  human,  in  a  voice  that  I  seemed  to  know.  I 
turned  sharply,  and  there  behind  me  I  saw — oh,  my  God! — not  Dick, 
surely  not  Dick,  this  man  with  the  drawn  white  face  and  the  cruel 
lips  and  eyes  !  I  called  out  his  name  in  agony.  I  flew  to  his  side, 
and  tried  to  clasp  his  arms,  but  he  who  had  always  been  so  gentle 
with  me  flung  my  clinging  hands  away  with  almost  brutal  force. 
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Then,  suddenly,  he  tore  the  diamond  ring  from  my  left  hand,  and 
threw  it  far  from  him  with  a  mocking  laugh. 

"  *  Now  go  to  your  new  or  your  old  love,  whichever  he  may  be, 
and  kiss  and  fool  him  as  you  have  kissed  and  fooled  me — I  have 
done  with  you  !  ' 

"Then  he  was  gone. 

"  And  I,  who  had  so  suddenly  lost  the  one  good  and  precious  thing 
that  made  life  worth  living — I  could  make  no  moan  or  cry,  for  just 
then  I  could  hardly  understand  ;  but  this  I  knew,  that  I  hated  the 
man  who  had  worked  this  mischief,  and  must  have  him  out  of  my 
sight  then — at  once.  I  turned  on  him  with  a  passion  I  hardly  recog- 
nised— 

"  *  You  can  go  now,'  I  cried.  *  When  I  loved  you,  you  left  me  ; 
and  now,  after  all  these  years,  you,  to  serve  your  own  ends,  come  back 
to  me,  and  ruin  my  life.  I  tell  you  I  love  that  man  whom  you  have 
driven  away,  and  you  I  hate — you,  who  dared  to  take  advantage  of 
my  weak  surprise,  as  only  a  coward  could  !' 

"  Perhaps  I  was  too  hard — he  said  I  was — but  he  went,  and  I  was 
left  alone  to  think.  I  found  my  ring,  that  was  the  first  thing,  and 
put  it  away  tenderly  and  carefully.  No  one  but  Dick  himself 
should  place  it  on  my  hand  again.  He  would  come  back  soon,  J 
thought.  Love  such  as  his  could  not  be  killed  with  one  stroke, 
and  I  would  tell  him  all  the  truth,  and  he  could  not  but  forgive 
me.  And  so  a  week  passed,  a  week  of  weariest  waiting  ;  for  I, 
poor  girl,  was  too  proud  to  write.  '  He  might  have  trusted  me 
more,'  I  said  to  myself,  'for  I  would  not  have  judged  him  so  hardly/ 
and — the  next  day  he  would  surely  come.  And  still  there  was  no 
word.  He  had  left  his  home,  that  I  had  found  out,  and  each  day 
seemed  longer  than  the  last,  for  I  missed  him  sorely.  Then  my 
engagement  at  the  theatre  came  to  an  end,  and  the  day  that  was  to 
have  been  our  wedding-day  drew  on  apace.  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and  I  wrote  to  him — just  a  few  lines  asking  him,  for  the  sake 
of  all  we  had  been  to  each  other,  and  because  I  had  always  loved 
him,  and  him  alone,  to  come  back  to  me.  For  five  days  I  lived  I 
know  not  how.  Each  morning  I  put  on  the  dress  he  liked  best,  of 
clinging  yellow  stuff  with  a  cluster  of  tea-roses  at  my  throat — he 
must  not  find  that  I  was  not  as  pretty  as  I  used  to  be,  I  thought. 
I  did  no  work.  I  could  not  read,  only  all  day  I  listened  and  waited, 
and  each  night  I  said,  *  To-morrow  he  will  come.'  And  on  the  sixth 
day,  just  as  the  twilight  was  merging  into  the  dusky  blackness  of 
night,  they  brought  me  a  letter.  I  opened  it  listlessly,  wearily — and 
took  out  the  note  I  had  sent  to  my  lover  one  week  before,  opened, 
the  original  address  scored  out,  and  redirected  many  times.  And  then 
with  blinded  eyes  that  could  hardly  see,  I  read  the  few  curt  words 
of  some  stranger  who  '  regretted  to  inform  me  that  Mr.  Stafford  had 
died  the  day  before  my  communication  arrived.' 

"  *  Dead,  believing  me  false  !  Dead,  not  knowing  that  I  loved  him 
with  all  my  soul !  dead,  my  lover  Dick  !  '  I  shrieked  out  the  words 
till  my  parched  tongue  could  speak  no  more.  Then,  after  a  short 
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space  of  most  merciful  oblivion,  came  a  time  when  always  I  was 
striving  to  reach  Dick,  who  stood  just  beyond  the  touch  of  my 
longing  hands,  and  I  could  never  reach  him,  never,  though  I  cried 
out  in  sorest  pain. 


"  After  all,  I  did  not  die.  I  came  back  to  life  again,  though  I  had 
prayed  to  have  done  with  it,  for  what  could  it  ever  be  to  me  save 
one  long  regret  ?  I  have  no  heart  to  act,  so  I  live  on  very  quietly 
alone.  And  see,  I  wear  Dick's  ring  always,  and  somehow  I  think  he 
knows — now." 
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"  Do  as  You'd  be  Done   By.: 

BY  ANNIE  HUGHES. 
(Illustrated  by  Maud  Neville.) 


YOURS  TRULY.  SISTER  JILL. 

OW  do  unto  others  as  you'd  be  done  by — • 
If  not  as  the  spider  behaved  to  the  fly. 
Still  it  is  an  old  maxim  and  holds  very  true, 
And  if  you  will  listen,  I've  a  story  for  you. 

Now  I  am  a  young  terrier,  and  my  name  it  is  Will, 
And  I  have  a  young  sister,  and  her  name  it  is  Jill  ; 
We  are  not  perfect  beauties  ,  as  no  doubt  you  all  can  see, 
Though  why  we  are  not  is,  indeed,  most  puzzling  to  me  ; 
For  mother  took  a  prize,  but  then  her  tail  was  straight, 
And  ours  has  a  twist  and  we're  not  the  proper  weight. 
We  must  be  like  papa,  who  was  called,  I  think,  a  pug 
(My  mistress  has  his  picture,  where  he's  dozing  on  a  rug). 
Poor  mother  died  last  spring,  her  end  was  very  brief, 
Poor  father  followed  soon — I'm  told  he  died  of  grief  ; 
Our  mistress  took  us  in— it  was,  alas  !  for  pity's  sake, 
For  that  is  when  we  met  a  youthful  monkey  christened  Jake. 


JILL'S  BOSOM  FRIEND. 

Such  an  ugly  creature  ;  but  naughty  sister  Jill 
Thought  he  was  perfection,  and  much  against  my  will 
Became  his  boon  companion — in  short  his  bosom  friend. 
I  knew  there  would  be  ructions,  there  always  is  an  end 
To  such  a  sudden  friendship,  but  then  my  sister  Jill 
Is  such  a  dogged  person,  and  all  she'd  say  was  :  "  Will, 
You  know  you're  only  jealous,  because  Jake  is  so  wise, 
And  has  a  splendid,  curly  tail  and  lovely  sparkling  eyes." 
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I  didn't  contradict  her,  for  it  would  have  been  no  use, 

She  always  had  an  answer  or  a  very  lame  excuse. 

So  patiently  I  waited,  and  well  I  knew  I  might, 

For  she  was  sure  in  time  to  say,  "  Old  Willie,  you  were  right." 

*Twas  last  year,  at  Christmas  time,  when  my  master  gave  a  ball, 

Such  a  scrumptious  supper  was  laid  out  along  the  hall. 

The  guests  they  all  had  finished,  and  I  was  left  alone— 

I  jump'd  up  on  the  table  and  I  seized  a  chicken  bone  ! 

Then  off  I^went  in  high  delight,  as  quiet  as  a  mouse, 

Ah  1  little~knowing  I'd  been  seen  by  someone  in  the  house. 


THE  FIND. 
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But  there,  'twas  just  my  wretched  luck,  when  on  the  bottom  stair. 
Someone  pounced  upon  me — run* !  I  swore  an  awful  swear  ; 
T'was  Jill,the  little  sneak,  she'd  watched  me  steal  that  chicken  bone, 
And  then  and  there  made  up  her  mind  to  have  it  for  her  own. 
We  might  have  fought  it  out,  but  shes,  I  always  find, 
Are  nearly  always  cowards,  and  altho'  they  are  inclined 


6ISTEBLT  LOVE. 

To  quarrel  and  to  swear,  and  always  like  to  tease, 

They  haven't  got  much  pluck  ;  they're  not  a  little  bit  like  hes ; 

So  I  let  her  take  it  from  me,  I  never  like  to  boast  ; 

I'm  so  unselfish  ;   ah  I  but  Jill  reckoned  without  her  host ; 

For  Jake,  her  bosom  friend,  in  whom  she'd  such  absurd  belief, 

Turned  out  to  be  a  humbug,  and  an  arrant  little  thief. 

Now  what  was  friendship  after  all  ?  Jill  had  been  good  to  Jake, 

But  did  he  make  a  sacrifice  and  say  "  for  friendship's  sake, 

Jill,  dearest,  you  may  keep  the  bone.  I  wouldn't  touch  a  bit "  ? 

No,  just  for  spite,  without  a  word,  my  lord  walked  off  with  it. 


There,  now  my  simple  story's  ended.    Has  it  been  too  long  ? 
But  I  wanted  so  to  tell  you  all  about  my  bitter  wrong. 
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Sister  Jill  remembers  now  when  she  sees  me  with  a  bone, 
That  should  she  take  it  from  me,  it  wouldn't  be  her  own. 
For  Jake  is  still  alive,  and  tho'  they're  friends  as  you  may  know, 
They're  not  the  perfect  bosom  ones  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Dear  Jill  is  very  meek,  and  often  murmurs  with  a  sigh  : 
"Ah  !  you  should  do  unto  all  others  as  you'd  be  done  by  ! " 


A  Wreath  of  Wild   Flowers. 


Y  DEAR  EDITOR,— 

I  feel  very  honoured  at  being 
asked  to  contribute  to  your  Christmas  ANNUAL, 
I  do  not  feel  in  a  mood  to  write  anything 
very  funny,  but  the  following  little  anecdote 
may  be  interesting  to  your  readers.  It  is  now 
three  years  ago  that,  being  in  Brighton  one  day, 
not  in  the  best  of  health,  and  not  in  the  best  of 
spirits,  I  met  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  then  very  busy,  having  just 
sold  the  "Portslade  Paddocks"  to  its  present  owner.  He,  having  to 
drive  to  the  Paddocks,  and  seeing  me  moping  about  the  front,  offered 
me  a  seat  in  his  "  Victoria,"  which  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  once 
more  find  out  that  there  are  hearts  with  true  feelings  still  in  existence 
in  our  world.  I  remember  it  as  well  as  if  it  was  to-day  :  a  spotless 
blue  sky,  a  hot  sun,  and  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  from  the  sea  ;  the 
fields  were  covered  with  wild  flowers.  As  we  were  driving  along 
amongst  the  lanes,  after  having  passed  the  quaint  and  old-fashioned 
village  of  Portslade,  we  came  upon  a  party  of  children,  the  eldest 
being  a  girl  of  about  sixteen.  She  was  sitting  on  a  bank  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  was  in  the  act  of  making  a  beautiful  wreath  in  the 
shape  of  a  crown  with  the  wildfl owers  that  were  being  gathered  by  the 
other  children,  who  were  flying  all  over  the  field  like  so  many  beesfrom 
a  hive.  As  we  passed,  I  remarked  to  my  friend, "  See  how  beautifully 
the  girl  is  making  that  wreath."  "We  visited  the  Paddocks,  and  on 
our  return  to  the  same  spot,  I  saw  the  girl  had  just  finished  her 
task.  I  stopped  the  "  Victoria,"  and  calling  her  to  me,  asked  her  if 
she  would  sell  the  wreath,  She  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment. 
Then  my  friend  offered  her  3s.  ;  I  bid  4s.,  he  bid  5s.,  and  a  lively 
little  auction  would  have  taken  place  if  I  had  not  noticed  by  her  side 
the  pale  and  sad  little  face  of  another  girl,  scarcely  in  her  teens  ;  for 
as  the  others  were  urging  the  elder  to  take  the  money  and  part  with 
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the  wreath,  she  alone  remained  silent.  I  could  not  help  observing 
her  as  she  stood  there,  looking  at  me  almost  angrily.  I  then 
proffered  one  last  bid  of  Gs.  "  Take  it ! "  shouted  the  boys ;  "  take  it  I " 
shouted  the  girls.  Then  the  elder,  turning  to  the  sad  little  girl, 
asked,  "  Shall  I  take  it,  dearie  ?  "  The  answer  was  a  most  emphatic 
"No  !  "  Then  the  elder,  turning  to  us,  said,  "You  will  forgive  me, 
sirs,  for  not  selling  it,  but  it  is  for  our  mother's  grave."  A  few 
minutes  after,  we  passed  the  little  graveyard  joining  the  picturesque 
Church.  My  friend  and  I  instinctively  looked  at  one  another,  for  we 
both  felt  at  the  same  moment  that  there  was  the  destination  of  that 
bright  and  beautiful  wreath  of  wild  flowers,  gathered  and  entwined 
together  under  God's  bright  sun  that  day  by  the  loving  hands  of  two 
orphans. 

The  above  anecdote  has  only  one  thing  to  recommend  it  to  your 
readers — its  truth  ;  and  to  prove  the  old  adage  is  once  more  right 
when  it  says  that  "  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  D.  MARIUS. 
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SUNSHINE. 


Shall  we  in  heroics  own 
Love  for  glinting  tresses  1 

In  a  stately  strain  sedately 

Classic  praise  intone 
To  dimpling  shepherdesses  ? 


Moralize  the  giddy  brook  ? 

Frown  upon  the  roses  1 
Argue  by  philosophy, 
Head  and  brain  and  book, 

Why  tke  daisy  closes  ? — 


Puff  !— The  wind  is  blowing  free, 
The  light  clouds  are  racing  ! 

For  how  things  are  why  have  a  care, 

So  that  here  they  be, 
With  none  of  our  placing  ? 

Heavy  lines  for  heavy  rant  ; 

Nature  never  can  see 
Why  she  ought  to,  when  besought  to, 
Mount  an  elephant 

To  leap  the  brook  of  Fancy. 


Roguish  lip  and  flirting  eye, 
Such  are  tender  prophets 

Of  a  future  life,  to  suit  your 

Taste  more  pleasantly 

Than  any  savant's  slow  fits* 

Come  into  the  air  and  fly 
Wisdom  stumping  after  ! 

Merrily  oh  !  Cheerily  oh  ! 

Years  of  knowledge  lie 
In  a  fit  of  laughter. 
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No.  CCLXXX.—MISS  FANNY  B ROUGH  and  MR.  EDWARD  TERRY. 
Taking  up  the  thread  of  Mis*  Fanny  Brough's  dramatic  career  from  March, 
1888,  in  which  njimber  of  THE  THEATRE  a  very  excellent  photograph  of  this 
clever  actress  was  given,  together  with  a  biographical  notice,  the  following 
is  an  account  of  her  career  up  to  the  present  day.  On  April  9th,  1888,  Miss 
Fanny  Brough  appeared  as  Maud  in  the  revival  of  "  Th 3  Wife's  Secret "  at 
the  St.  James's  (originally  produced  in  London  at  the  Hay  market,  January, 
1848,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  as  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Evelyn,  and 
Mrs.  Keeley  as  Maud),  and  on  May  14th  of  the  same  year  she  made  a  great  hit 
as  the  kind  hearted  Mary  in  "  The  Real  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  "  at  Terry's. 
From  September,  1888,  to  January,  1889,  Miss  Brough  was  touring  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  made  her  next  notable  appearance  in  town  as  the  clever 
adventuress  Miss  Abbey  in  "The  Scarecrow"  (Strand  matinee,  May  29th). 
In  "  Our  Flat"  as  Margery  Sylvester  (Prince  of  Wales's  matinee,  June  13th), 
her  unflagging  energy  and  bright  comedy  may  be  said  to  hav~6  assured  the 
success  of  Mrs.  Musgrave's  piece,  and  caused  it  to  be  placed  in  the  evening 
bill  at  the  Opera  Comique,  June  13th,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  the  Strand  on 
August  19th,  Miss  Brough  retaining  her  original  character.  On  July  the  18th, 
she  created  the  part  of  Cicely  in  the  initial  performance  of  "  Marjorie,''  comic 
opera,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's.  Miss  Brough  then  became  a  member  of  the 
Drury  Lane  Company,  and  on  September  23rd  appeared  as  Patty  Woodroffe  in 
"The  Royal  Oak;"  and  migrated  thence  to  the  Princess's  to  play  Miss 
Primley,  in  "  The  Gold  Craze  "  (November  30th),  and  Letty  Lightfoot  in  the 
revival  at  the  same  theatre  of  "  Master  and  Man  "  (December  18th).  We  next 
find  Miss  Brough  at  the  Avenue  (February  2nd,  1890),  where  her  inimitable 
performance  of  Mrs.  Horton  in  "  Dr.  Bill "  materially  benefited  Mr.  George 
Alexander's  treasury.  On  September  6th,  1890,  Sir  Augustus  Harris  again 
claimed  her  services  (Miss  Brough  being  under  a  three  years'  engagement),  to 
play  Hetty  Nestledown  in  "  A  Million  of  Money."  In  January,  1891,  she 
was  the  Enid  Thornton  in  the  revival  of  "  Our  Regiment,"  and  was  once  more 
of  the  greatest  value.  None  who  witnessed  it  will  forget  her  infinitely  tender 
performance  of  Maud  Simpson  in  "  Our  Angels  "  (Vaudeville  matinee,  March 
3rd,  1891),  or  her  specially  bright  and  winning  Mrs.  Opdyke  in  "  The 
Henrietta '?  (Avenue,  March  28th),  or  the  manner  in  which,  with  Mr.  W. 
Yemen's  aid,  Miss  Brough  as  Badalia  Dangle  ton  prevented  "The  Gifted  Lady" 
at  the  same  theatre  (June  2nd,  1891)  from  being  utterly  wearisome.  When 
"  The  Late  Lamented  "  was  transferred  to  the  Strand,  August  1st,  1891,  Mrs* 
John  Wood  had  a  worthy  and  quite  as  talented  successor  in  Miss  Brough  as 
Mrs.  Stuart  Crosse,  but  again  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane  recalled  her  to  create 
the  part  of  Margery  Briarwood  in  "  The  Sailor's  Knot,"  knowing  that  he 
could  not  entrust  the  character  to  better  hands.  But  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero  had  an 
even  higher  estimate  of  Miss  Brough's  talents,  and  so  cast  her  for  Mrs.  Egerton 
Bompas  in  his  play  "  The  Times,"  produced  at  Terry's,  October  24th,  1891, 
There  is  no  occasion  to  descant  upon  the  excellence  of  her  reading  of  this  last 
character,  it  is  so  universally  admitted.  Miss  Fanny  Brough  has  always  pro- 
fessionally retained  her  maiden  name,  but  is  married  to  Mr.  R.  S  Boleyn,  a 
sound  actor.  Esteemed  and  respected  by  all  in  private  life,  Miss  Fanny 
Brough,  in  the  midst  of  her  hard  work  and  professional  duties,  has  shown  her 
kindliness  of  heart  and  the  sympathy  she  feels  with  the  poorer  and  less 
fortunate  women  connected  with  the  profession  to  which  she  is  so  great  an 
ornament,  by  becoming  the  president  of  the  Ladies'  Theatrical  Guild,  lately 
organised  through  the  persistent  efforts  of  Mrs.  C.  L.  Carson  (wife  of  the 
editor  of  the  Stage},  an  institution  calculated  to  work  the  greatest  amount  of 
good. 
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Although    he    is    now    the    happy    possessor    of    a    theatre   of   his    own' 
and    enjoys    the   delights    and    cares    of    being  an    actor-manager,    no   one 
on  the  boards  has  gone  through  more  severe  drudgery  in    the  course  of  his 
theatrical  life  than  has  Mr.  Edward  Terry,  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  group 
taken  from  "  The    Times."     As  far   back    as    1863,  Mr.  Terry    entered    the 
theatrical   profession    at   Christchurch,  Hants,  and,  as  he  laconically  puts  it, 
"  as  usual  starving  on  a  six  weeks'  tour,  was  not  even  noticed  by  the  critics 
of    Romsey,    Lymington,   Ventnor,    Newport,    Cowes    or   Yarmouth,  Isle    of 
Wight."     He  was  next  engaged  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Woolwich,  as  principal 
comedian  at  the  (promised)  magnificent  salary  of  eighteen  shillings  per  week, 
but  he  did  not  even  get  this,  though  he  was  often  studying  till  four  in  the 
morning,  attending  rehearsals  from    ten    till  five  during  the  day,  playing  in 
three  fresh  parts  nightly,  and  singing  three   songs  between  the  pieces.     His 
lot  was  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  one  just  at  this  portion  of  his  career,  for  at 
Rochester,  where  he  got  his  next  engagement,  the  manager  ran  away  at  the  end 
of  the  second  week.  He  drifted  to  the  Theatre  Royal,  Guernsey,  but  the  manage- 
ment broke  down  at  the  end  of  the  third  week,  and  only  half  salaries  were  paid. 
Mr.  Terry  was  to  have  a  benefit  and  share  after  four  pounds,  but  the  whole 
amount  in  the  house  was  only  four  pounds  ten  shillings !    Then  came   five 
months'  good  fortune,  when  salary  was  punctually  paid  at  the  Surrey  Theatre, 
Sheffield ;    but    then   the   house   was   burnt    down.     It    was    here    that    the 
actor  made  his  first  noticed  success  as  Corrigan  in  "The  Colleen  Bawn."     It 
was  at  the  T.R.,  Belfast,  that  Mr.  Terry  became  a  great  favourite,  and  made 
his  mark  as  Asa  Trenchard  and  Squire  Chivy,  playing  with  E.  A.  Sothern  ;  and 
was  one  of  the  company  when  G.  V.  Brooke  made  his  last  appearance  on  any 
stage.     His  performance  of  Old  Pete  in  "The  Octoroon,"  obtained  Mr.  Terry 
an  engagement  at  the  Theatre iRoyal,  Plymouth,  and,  eventually,  at  the  Princess's 
theatre,  Manchester,  under  Mr.  Charles  Calvert.  where  he  made  a  hit  on  the 
first  night  as  the  clown  in  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  and  subsequently  played 
in  all  the  legitimate  dramas.     It  was  here  that  he  made  his  first  mark  in 
burlesque,  as  Eilly  O'Connor,  in  Byron's  "  Colleen  Bawn  ;  "  and  Mr.  Calvert 
thought  so  highly  of  him  that  he  recommended  him  to  Drury  Lane  as  a  Shake- 
pearean  actor.     Mr.  Edward  Terry  made  his  first  appearance  in  London,  how- 
ever, at  the  Surrey  theatre,  on  September  14th,  1867,  as  Finnikin  Fusselton,  in 
T.  J.  William's  farce  "  A  Cure  for  the  Fidgets,"  and  Limping  Dick,  in  Watts 
Phillips'  "  Nobody's  Child,"  under  the  Shepherd  and  Cres  wick  management,  after 
which  he  went  to  the  Lyceum,  to  play  the  first  grave-digger,  in  "  Hamlet.'' 
A  tour  under  the  Swanborough  management  followed,  which  brought  about  an 
engagement  at  the  Strand  theatre,  in  1870,  which  lasted  six  years.     Amongst  Mr. 
Terry's  successes  there  were  the  King  of  Toledo  in  Byron's  "  Pilgrim  of  Love  ;" 
Mrs.  Shepherd  in  Farnie's  "  Idle  'Prentice  ; "  Cambyses,  in  William  Brough's 
"  Pygmalion  ;"  Stephen  Harrowby,  in  "  The  Poor  Gentleman  ;"  the  ''Vampire," 
in  Reece's  burlesque  of  that  name  ;  Roderick,  in  Byron's  "  Lady  of  the  Lane  ;  " 
Cassidy,  in  Byron's  "  Old  Soldier  ; "  Joe  Sully,  in  Robert  Reece's  "  May  ; " 
Captain  Ginger,  in  Byron's  "  Weak  Woman  ;  "  and  notably  in  the  part  of  "  Paul 
Pry,"  which  he  played  for  95  consecutive  nights,  the  longest  run  of  the  piece. 
It  was  during  this  engagement  that  Mr.  Terry  commenced  his  provincial  tours 
on  his  own  account.     Then  came  the  nine  years'  engagement  at  the  Gaiety,  at 
which  theatre  Mr.  Terry  opened  in  Byron's  "  Little  Don  Cassar  de  Bazan,"  and 
at  once  jumped  into  favour  as  the  King  of  Spain  ("  such  a  dog  ").     Among  his 
triumphs  at  this  house,  may  be  mentioned  Devilshoof ,  in  Byron's  "  Bohemian 
Gy'url  ; "  Mr.  Orskine  Prosser,  in  "  Burnand's  "  A  Musical  Box  ;  "  Mephisto- 
pheles,    in    Byron's   "  Little   Doctor  Faust  ;  "    the    Count,   in   Byron's   "  II 
Sonnambulo  ; "  the  title-role  in  Burnand's  "  Jeames  ; "  Claude  Frollo,  in  Byron's 
"  Pretty  Esmeralda  ; "  Casamir,  in  "  The  Great  Casamir,"  and  a  number  of  other 
burlesque  characters  ;  and  specially  in  Reece's  burlesque  of  "  Forty  Thieves," 
which  ran  nearly  nine  months.     It  was  also  at  the  Gaiety  theatre  that  Mr. 
Terry  produced  in    London  "  In  Chancery/'  in  which  he  played  Montague 
Joliffe  ;  and  "  The  Rocket,"  in  which  he  played  Chevalier  Walkinshaw.     At  the 
close  of  his  Gaiety  engagement,  Mr.  Terry  went  on  tour  for  a  considerable  time  ; 
and  re-appeared  in  London,  on  December  16th,  1886,  at  the  Olympic,  as  Mr. 
Chuffey,  in  "  The  Churchwarden."     On  October  17th,  1887,  Mr.  Terry  opened 
his  own  theatre  in  the  Strand  with  a  revival  of  "  The  Churchwarden,'"'  which 
ran  100  nights.     This  was  followed  by  "  The  Woman  Hater,"  which  ran  112 
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nights.  "  Sweet  Lavender  "  was  performed  670  times  ;  and  his  latest  produc- 
tion is  "  The  Times/'  by  A.  W.  Pinero,  which  we  have  so  lately  noticed.  Mr. 
Terry  was  atone  time  an  ardent  volunteer.  '  He  is  a  distinguished  mason,  having 
most  honourably  filled  the  office  of  Grand  Treasurer,  and  takes  a  great  interest 
in  the  parish  affairs  of  Barnes,  in  which  pretty  suburb  he  has  a  very  beautiful 
house  with  extensive  grounds,  hot-houses  and  conservatories  filled  with  rare 
flowers,  many  of  which  were  collected  (with  a  great  number  of  curiosities  to  be 
seen  in  his  house),  during  his  trip  to  India,  etc.  Of  Mr.  Terry's  capacity  as  an 
actor  there  is  no  occasion  to  speak,  he  is  always  good— in  certain  lines  of  charac- 
ter, unsurpassed. 


Ifp.  CCLXXXI.—MISS  MAUD  JEFFRIES. 

This  very  beautiful  young  actress  is  an  American,  and  was  born  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  in  1870.  Her  earlier  years  were  passed'  on  her  father's  cotton 
plantation  ;  and  her  southern  blood  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  that  passion 
which  she  has  of  late  thrown  into  the  characters  which  she  has  represented. 
When  she  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  her  father  reluctantly  consented  to  her 
following  her  marked  dramatic  bent.  Miss  Jeffries  accordingly  journeyed 
to  New  York,  and  became  a  supernumerary  in  Mr.  Augustin  Daly's  Company, 
where  it  was  not  long  before  she  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  capable  of  greater 
things  than  the  small  parts  and  understudies  with  which  she  was  at  first  en- 
trusted. During  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett's  tour  of  1889-90.  the  young  actress  wit- 
nessed the  performance  of  "  Claudian,"  and  was  possessed  with  anjjmbition  to 
play  the  heroine  in  that  drama.  Mr.  Barrett  saw  in  her  a  lady  who  in  time 
would  become  valuable  to  him,  and  therefore  engaged  her  and  brought  her  to 
England.  London  playgoers  will  remember  having  seen  her  as  Lydia  in  "  The 
People's  Idol,"  as  Annette  in  "  The  Stranger,"  as  Annie  in  "  The  Lights  .o' 
London,"  as  Juno  in  "  The  Acrobat"  (one  of  the  characters  in  the  masquerade), 
and  as  Olive  Skinner  in  "  The  Silver  King."  In  all  these  parts  Miss  Jeffries 
showed  great  promise,  and  was  gradually  acquiring  the  self-reliance  and  expe- 
rience which  would  fit  her  for  more  important  rdles  in  the  future.  When  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  left  London  and  commenced  his  provincial  tour  he  made  con- 
siderable changes  in  his  company,  and  these  changes  were  Miss  Jeffries's  oppor- 
tunity. The  manager  required  a  leading  lady,  and  having  every  faith  in  Miss 
Jeffries's  powers,  he  gave  her  that  position  for  which  she  had  so  conscientiously 
striven.  That  Mr.  Barrett's  belief  in  her  and  his  judgment  of  her  capabilities 
were  sound,  the  provincial  press  has  universally  admitted,  and  the  audiences 
at  the  different  theatres  in  which  Miss  Jeffries  has  played  the  parts  of  Desde- 
mona  and  Ophelia  have  echoed  the  opinions  of  the  press.  Pathos,  poetic  sim- 
plicity, tragic  intensity  and  her  great  personal  charms,  have  combined  to  present 
ideal  embodiments  of  these  Shakespearean  heroines.  Her  strength  at  present 
lies  perhaps  in  the  very  gentleness  of  these  two  natures,  but,  with  time,  the 
greater  tragic  strength  will  come.  We  shall  look  anxiously  for  this  rising  young 
actress's  re-appearance  in  London. 

C.  H. 
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Our  Play-Box. 


"  BRIGHTON." 

Comedy,  in  four  acts,  a  localized  version  by  FRANK  MARSHALL  of  BRONPON  HOWARD'S  "  Saratoga. 
Revived  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  Tuesday  evening,  December  1st,  1891. 


Mr.  CHARLES  WYNDHAM 
Mr.  EDGAR  BRUCE 
Mr.  ALFRED  BISHOP   . . 
Mr.  C.  STEYNE      . . 
Mr.  W.  J.  HILL     . . 
Mr.  CLIFFORD  COOPER 

Mr.  D.  STONE 

Mr.  PARRY     

Mr.  HEYWOOD      . . 
Miss  KATE  PHILLIPS  . . 
Miss  MARIE  DE  GREY.  . 
Mrs.  C.  COOPER    ..     .. 
Miss  ROSE  EGAN  . . 


Miss  RAWLINGS 
Miss  SYLVIA  HODSON 


Criterion,  December  1st,  1891. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WYNDHAM. 
Mr.  F.  ATHERLEY. 
Mr.  W.  EVERARD. 
Mr.  CECIL  CROFTON. 
Mr.  W.  BLAKELEY. 
Mr.  S.  VALENTINE. 
Mr.  S.  HEWSON. 
Mr.  W.  SHIRLEY. 
Mr.  AKERMAN  MAY. 
Miss  MARY  ANSELL. 
Miss  F.  FRANCES. 
Miss  C.  EWELL. 
Miss  EMILIE  GRATTAN. 
Miss  SYBIL  CARLISLE. 
Miss  NELLIE  GREGORY. 
Miss  GRANVILLE. 
Miss  MARY  MOORE. 


Bob  Sacket    

Jack  Benedict 

Sir  Lewis  Park      

Columbus  Drake 

Mr.  Vanderpump 

Mr.  W.  Carter 

Mr.  Fred.  Carter 

MajorWhist 

Frank  Littlefleld 

Miss  Virginia  Vanderpump 

Mrs.  Olivia  Alston 

Mrs.  Vanderpump 

Mrs.  W.  Carter      

Miss  Jenny  Ogden       . . 

Miss  Laura  Tracy 

Miss  Kate  Livingston 
Miss  Effie  Remmington 

"  Brighton  "  was  a  great  success  when  first  produced ;  though  it 
must  be  said  that  it  owes  the  hold  it  has  taken  on  the  public  more 
to  the  briskness  and  animation  with  which  the  part  of  Bob  Sackett 
has  always  been  played  than  to  the  actual  merit  of  the  play  itself, 
merrily  as  it  is  written.  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  casts  of  the 
three  revivals  since  the  original  production,  viz.,  at  the  Olympic, 
January  17th,  1880  ;  at  the  Criterion,  October  10th,  1881 ;  and  at  the 
same  theatre,  April  16th,  1884;  the  performers'  names  being  placed  in 
chronological  order  :  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  has  always  in  London 
been  cast  for  Bob  Sackett,  (though  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce  did  in  his  absence 
occasionally  play  the  part  remarkably  well),  Jack  Benedict,  J.  G. 
Graham,  Herbert  Standing,  and  W.  Draycott ;  Sir  Lewis  Park,  F. 
Charles,  E.  M.  Denison,  H.  Astley  ;  Columbus  Drake,  David  Fisher, 
jun.,  H.  Astley,  H.  R.  Teesdale  ;  Mr.  Vanderpump,  E.  Righton,  W. 
Blakeley  (twice)  ;  Mr.  W.  Carter,  John  Maclean,  J.  Hudspeth,  H. 
Saker  ; "  Mr.  Fred  Carter,  W.  S.  Penley,  George  Giddens  (twice)  ; 
Miss  Virginia  Vanderpump,  Miss  Gwynn  Williams,  Mary  Rorke, 
Kate  Rorke  ;  Mrs.  Olivia  Alston,  Edith  Bruce,  Miss  Chalgrove  (twice) ; 
Mrs.  Vanderpump,  Mrs.  Leigh,  Miss  Hudspeth  (twice)  ;  Mrs.  W. 
Carter,  Miss  Amalia,  Miss  Norreys  ;  Effie  Remington,  Rose  Saker 
(three  times).  As  a  matter  of  record,  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
it  was  with  "  Brighton  "  that  Mr.  Wyndham  reopened  the  rebuilt  and 
thoroughly  renovated  Criterion,  in  1884,  the  old  one  having  been 
condemned  by  the  Board  of  Works  as  unsafe,  etc.  The  lessee  had 
gone  to  America  for  a  five-months'  tour,  but  was  so  successful  that 
he  remained  there  for  one  year  and  three  months,  and  thus  afforded 
the  contractors  ample  time  to  complete  his  re-modelled  theatre.  Bob 
Sackett,  as  almost  every  playgoer  knows,  is  one  of  those  peculiarly 
susceptible  creatures  who  fall  in  love  with  every  pretty  face  they  see. 
He  is  engaged  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  three  young  ladies  ;  he 
answers  an  advertisement  from  a  fourth,  and  becomes  desperate  over 
a  pretty  young  wife,  whom  he  saves  from,  danger.  These  ladies  all 
come  together,  rendering  it  very  awkward  for  the  universal  lover, 
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notwithstanding  the  assistance  ever  rendered  to  him  by  his  faithful 
friend,  Jack  Benedict.  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  plays  Bob  Sackett 
with  the  same  irresistible  "  go  "  and  spirit  that  he  did  17  years  ago, 
and  has  excellent  aid  from  Messrs.  Blakeley  and  F.  Atherley,  two  im- 
portant factors  in  bringing  about  the  success  of  such  a  play.  Miss  Mary 
Moore  threw  herself  into  the  coquetry  of  her  part,  and  Miss  Emilie 
Grattan  was  delightfully  piquante  as  the  newly-made  wife,  Mrs. 
Carter.  Miss  Mary  Ansell,  Miss  F.  Frances,  and  Miss  C.  Ewell  were 
thoroughly  in  the  picture,  and  Messrs.  Walter  Everard  and  Cecil 
Crofton  were  clever  as  two  types  of  antiquated  beaux.  In  fact,  all  in 
the  cast  aided  in  making  the  piece  go  capitally.  Palgrave  Simpson's 
"  Heads  or  Tails  "  made  up  the  programme. 


"MRS.    M.P." 

Comedy,  in  three  acts,  adapted  from  the  German  of  JULIUS  ROSEN  by  HERMANN  VEZIN. 
First  produced  In  London  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Tuesday  afternoon,  December  1st,  1891. 


Sir  John  L.Qveday,  M.P 

Frank  Cope 

Buzzard 

Samuel  (Masterman)  . 
Thomas 


Mr.  G.  WENTWORTH. 
Mr.  HERMANN  VEZIN. 
Mr.  G.  R.  Foss. 
Mr.  O.  BARNETT. 
Mr.  SIDNEY  BUBT. 


Mrs.  Masterman    ..     ..  Miss  ELSIE  CHESTER. 

Constance Miss  V.THORNYCROFT 

Emma      Miss  A.  MATT  LAND. 

Mary Miss  AGATHA  KELLY. 


Mr.  Vezin's  adaptation  would  have  suited  either  Mr.  Charles 
Wyndham  or  Mrs.  John  Wood.  The  former  would  have  had  a  good 
part  as  Frank  Cope,  which  I  think  is  essentially  a  light-comedy  one, 
though  the  adapter  did  not  quite  succeed  in  making  it  so  ;  and 
as  Mrs.  Masterman,  the  late  manageress  of  the  Court  would  have 
found  a  character  after  her  own  heart.  The  idea  of  "  Mrs. 
M.P."  is  thoroughly  farcical,  but  the  dialogue  is  really  that 
of  good  comedy,  so  wittily  is  it  written.  In  Mrs.  Masterman 
we  have  a  lady  who  ruled  her  liege  lord  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  who  imagines  any  scheme  she  sets  on  foot  must  succeed. 
Her  son  Samuel  is  obedience  itself  up  to  a  certain  point ;  he  is 
shy,  mild,  and  studious  ;  but  Mrs.  Masterman  thinks  that  Constance, 
a  wealthy  heiress,  is  just  cut  out  for  him,  and  imagines  that  she  can 
secure  the  consent  of  JBuzzard,  the  girl's  guardian,  as  "  Mrs.  M.P." 
knows  he  is  out  in  his  accounts.  The  strong-minded  lady  calls  in 
the  aid  of  Frank  Cope,  who  is  apparently  to  pay  his  addresses  to 
Constance,  but  is  really  to  push  Samuel's  suit  ;  for  which  service 
the  go-between  is  to  be  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  Emma.  Cope 
has  laid  his  own  plans,  which  do  not  fall  in  with  Mrs.  Masterman's  ; 
he  wins  Constance  for  himself  ;  he  arranges  interviews  for  Emma 
and  Sir  John  Loveday,  who  make  a  match  of  it  ;  and  he  makes  the 
loves  of  Samuel  and  Mary,  an  ingenuous  little  creature,  his  particular 
care,  so  that  they  are  made  happy.  And  yet  he  manages  all  this  so 
cleverly,  that  he  completely  deceives  Mrs.  Masterman  until  his  plots 
are  ripe  for  discovery  and  accomplishment.  Even  then  he  pacifies 
"  Mrs.  M.P."  by  promising  to  train  Samuel  for  his  duties  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  when  the  lady  hopes  she  will  once  more  have 
some  voice  in  ruling  the  destinies  of  her  country.  There  is  a 
cleverly  drawn  character  in  Buzzard  (as  cleverly  played  by  Mr.  G. 
R.  Foss),  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  steward  of  Constance's 
estate  for  some  fifteen  years,  and  when  Mrs.  Masterman  taxes  him 
with  being  a  defaulter,  confounds  her  by  stating  that  the  trouble 
with  him  is  that  he  has  a  surplus  of  £3,000,  and  then  suddenly 
remembers  that  dnring  the  whole  of  his  stewardship  he  has  never 
charged  his  own  salary.  Mr.  Orlando  Barnett,  who  gave  the  matinee, 
played  naturally  as  the  retiring  Samuel.  Miss  Violet  Thornycroft 
-appeared  to  advantage  as  the  proud  beauty,  Constance,  and  Miss  Alice 
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Maitland  was  very  winning  as  the  gentler  Emma.  Miss  Agatha 
Kelly  was  a  modest  little  maiden  as  Mary.  Miss  Elsie  Chester  played 
Mrs.  Masterman  in  the  very  spirit  of  comedy,  and  to  her  acting  the 
success  of  the  afternoon  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed.  Miss 
Mabel  Freund-Lloyd's  comedietta  "  A  Breach  of  Promise,"  which 
preceded,  is  of  the  very  slightest  workmanship,  but  rather  daintily 
written.  The  humour  of  it  turns  on  a  proposal  made  by  a  rather 
nervous  lover  (Captain  Heriot),  to  Mrs.  Grimley,  a  lady  of  a  certain 
age,  in  mistake  for  his  own  sweetheart,  Linolia  Greythorpe,  the 
elderly  lady  for  a  time  threatening  him  with  "  A  Breach  of  Promise" 
action.  The^e  characters  were  efficiently  rendered  by  Mr.  Graham 
Wentworth,  Miss  Eleanor  Buf  ton,  and  Miss  Mary  Mordaunt.  Orlando 
Barnett  did  well  as  Jack  Greythorpe,  a  young  squire  in  love  with 
Winifred  Stanley,  a  pretty  young  widow,  who  was  represented  by 
Miss  Alice  Maitland. 


"THE    RECKONING." 

Play  In  four  acts,  by  SYLVANUS  DAUNCEY. 
Produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  Thursday  afternoon,  December  3rd,  1891. 


Sir  William  Deacon  . 
Captain  Philip  Conw£ 
Mr.  Leach    .  . 
Prank  Gibbon    .. 
Dr.  McPherson  .  . 
Rev.  Samuel  Oliver 
Rigby  Nicks 

.    Mr.  EDWARD  LKNNOX. 
ly  Mr.  LEWIS  WALLER, 
Mr.  MURRAY  CARSON. 
Mr.  T.  W.  PERCYVAL. 
Mr.  JAS.  A.  WELCH. 
Mr.  PREDK.  VICTOR. 
Mr.  WILFRED  E.  SHINE, 

Sllsher  Mr.  .T.  WTT,T,RS. 

Duckett        .  . 
Dora  Deacon 
Mrs.  Chilcot..     .. 
Janet     
Constance  Oliver 

Mr.  JAS.  CAVERSHAM. 
Miss  GTtAciis  WARNER. 
Miss  LENA  ASHWELL. 
Miss  LILLIE  BELMOKE 
Miss  FLORENCE  WEST. 

Act  1.— The  Debtor.    Act  11.— The  Creditor.    Act  ill.— The  Balance.    Act  lv.— The  Adit. 

"  Our  actions  travel  with  us  from  afar. 
And  what  we  have  been  makes  us  what  we  are." 

"  The  Reckoning  "  shows  great  promise.  Mr.  Sylvanus  Dauncey 
(the  nom  de  plume  of  a  brother  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones)  can 
write  most  amusing  comedy  scenes,  and  in  an  original  way.  His 
"  curtains  "  to  the  first  and  second  acts  were  most  effective,  the- 
first  creating  a  general  surprise,  but  the  introduction  of  a  purely 
melodramatic  incident  wherewith  to  close  his  third  act,  and  the 
then  letting  his  play  drag  its  slow  length  along  through  a  fourth,, 
were  mistakes.  How  does  the  author  apply  the  line  "what 
we  have  been  makes  us  what  we  are "  to  his  .play  ?  he 
certainly  cannot  do  so  to  Captain  Conway,  who  from  having  been 
immoral,  does  his  best  to  return  to  the  paths  of  morality  and  honour; 
nor  will  the  character  of  Constance  Oliver  support  the  apparent  mean- 
ing. We  are  led  to  suppose  she  was  an  innocent  girl  when  she  was- 
wronged  by  Conway,  and  she  becomes  a  cunning  adventuress  and 
almost  a  demon.  Captain  Conway  returns  from  active  service,  to 
marry  Dora  Deacon.  He  has  only  seen  her  for  a  moment,  when  a 
telegram  is  handed  to  him  beseeching  him  to  go  to  the  dying  Con- 
stance Oliver.  Years  before  he  has  betrayed  and  abandoned  the  latter  ; 
and  though  he  has  repented,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  sought  her  out. 
He  thinks  it  only  right  he  should  grant  her  last  request.  She  is  seem- 
ingly at  the  point  of  death,  when  she  implores  him  to  marry  her. 
Her  father,  a  clergyman,  is  at  hand,  and  Conway  goes  through  the 
ceremony,  only  to  immediately  find  that  he  has  been  tricked — that 
his  new-made  wife  is  in  perfect  health.  Henceforth,  she  dogs  his 
footsteps,  determined  to  be  recognised  as  his  wife  ;  and  drives  him 
eventually  to  contemplate  suicide.  Dora  and  her  father  are  met  by 
Constance,  who  proclaims  her  position  as  Conway's  wife.  The 
suicide  is  averted,  but  Conway  is  determined  to  free  himself  by 
going  abroad  on  service  again.  He  goes  down  to  Dora's  home  for  a 
last  interview.  In  her  sweet  sense  of  right,  she  honours  him  for 
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having  made  all  the  reparation  he  could,  and  shows  a  complete  abne- 
gation of  self.  Constance  has  followed  him,  and  is  touched  by  the 
young  girl's  generous  feeling  towards  her,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
this  feeling  might  bring  about,  when  a  catastrophe  occurs.  Mr. 
Leach,  a  lawyer,  has  aided  Constance  in  bringing  about  her  marriage, 
upon  her  promising  him  that,  this  once  accomplished,  she  will  become 
his  mistress,  he  being  insanely  attached  to  her.  She  has  not 
kept  her  promise,  and  further  tells  him  she  had  no  intention  of  doing 
so.  They  are  standing  on  a  bridge,  he  seizes  her  and  she  falls  into 
the  water  ;  he  makes  no  attempt  to  save  her,  and  presently  she  is 
seen  drifting  down  the  stream.  Conway  witnesses  this,  hesitates  for 
a  moment,  remembering  that  her  death  would  free  him,  but  imme- 
diately repents,  and  jumping  in  brings  her  to  the  bank.  In  the  last 
act,  Constance  has  been  ill,  and  has  received  the  greatest  kindness  at 
Dora's  hands.  Leach  in  his  madness  and  remorse,  confesses  to 
Conway  the  compact  she  had  made  with  him,  so  when  husband  and 
wife  meet,  he  has  only  reproaches  to  heap  on  her  ;  he  will  listen  to 
no  words  she  utters,  and  heartbroken  and  feeling  that  she  can  never 
again  win  Con  way's  love,  the  longing  for  which  has  been  the  motive 
of  all  her  actions— she  commits  suicide.  Miss  Lena  Ashwell,  a  most 
refined  and  promising  young  actress,  was  very  charming  as  Mrs. 
•  Chilcot,  Conway's  sister,  a  widow,  who  eventually  rewards  Frank 
Gibbon  for  his  devotion.  One  of  the  most  cleverly  drawn  characters 
is  that  of  Slisher,  a  middle-aged  .butler,  who  vainly  endeavours  to 
persuade  Janet,  a  coquettish  maid-servant,  to  share  his  lot,  but  is  cut 
out  by  Conway's  soldier  servant,  Rigby  Nicks.  These  three  parts 
were  capitally  played,  but  the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Willes.  Miss  Gracie  Warner  won  the  complete  sympathy  ol 
her  audience  as  the  gentle,  loving  Dora.  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  and 
Miss  Florence  West  shared  the  honours  by  their  excellent  perform- 
ance of  difficult  characters,  and  Mr.  Murray  Carson  was  forcible 
though  a  little  too  melodramatic.  There  was  much  dry  humour  in 
Mr.  Jas.  A.  Welch's  sketch  of  the  Scotch  Dr.  McPherson.  The 
author  was  called  for,  and  if  Mr.  Dauncey  will  cut  out  some  of  his 
•dialogue,  and  reconstruct  the  latter  portion  of  his  play,  we  shall  see 
,  ;  . .  n,  I  feel  sure,  in  a  Lonon  evening  bill. 

CECIL  HOWAKD 
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Our    Amateurs'    Play-Box. 


"WHY  WOMEN  WEEP"  AND  "WHITEBAIT  AT  GREENWICH''  AT  IJRYBROOKE. 
Some  uncomplimentary  foreigner  has  said  that  we  are  an  inartistic  nation. 
What  grounds  *ad  he  for  this  assertion  ?  Was  it  the  result  of  a  round  of  pan- 
tomimes at  Christmas  or  a  round  of  villagers'  cottages. during  the  picture  season  ? 
And  if  he  came  to  his  humiliating  conclusion  upon  urban  evidence  alone,  how 
would  he  describe  our  condition,  after  a  course  of  country  theatricals  ?  No  one 
would  deny  that  these  are  excellent  sport  of  their  kind.  As  the  typical 
Englishman  says,  "It's  a  fine  day,  let's  go  out  and  kill  something,"  so  the  typical 
Londoner  rusting  in  the  wilds  of — shall  we  say  Northamptonshire — notes  that 
the  village  church  wants  a  door  or  a  roof  or  a  parson  or  something,  and 
says,  oh  so  naturally  and  so  thoughtfully,  "Let's  go  out  and  play  something  " 
— synonymous  with,  "  Let's  kill  an  author."  It's  not  half  bad  fun,  mur- 
dering a  piece.  The  heroines  wear  new  gowns  for  the  occasion.  And  there's 
lots  of  excitement  over  dressing  for  the  ceremony  ;  and  over  the -chances  that 
if  snow  falls  Jack  and  Tom  won't  reach  the  sacrificial  altar  at  all  ;  and  over  the 
drive  home  at  midnight  in  a  cosy  carriage  comfortably  wedged  in  alongside 
Bob,  who  played  the  lover  so  divinely  a  short  hour  since,  and  made  Malvina  in 
the  front  row  bite  her  lips  with  jealousy  till  their  pretty  pink  turned  to  a 
liquid  crimson.  And  all  your  names  are  put  into  print,  and  a  big  poster  is 
plastered  on  the  village  schools,  and  when  you  pass  it,  though  you  keep  your 
eyes  demurely  on  the  ground,  a  subtle  thrill  shoots  through  you — you  have  the 
glorious  satisfaction  of  the  "  star."  And  eventually  you  have  the  pleasure  of 
handing  over  to  the  churchwarden  or  the  curate  the  sum  of  four  pounds,  eigh- 
teen shillings,  and  elevenpence.  But  meanwhile  what  about  the  audience,  the 
forgiving  people  who  paid  to  see  the  murder  done  ?  Ah,  that's  another  story. 
What  about  the  nightmare  they  got,  the  load  of  despondency  they  acquired  ? 
Tillage  theatricals  may  be  beer  and  skittles  for  the  actors  and  for  the  local 
leader  whose  church  wants  patching,  but  not,  not  for  the  audience  which  often 
dare  not  refuse  to  '  assist,'  or  withhold  the  accepted  expressions  of  delight 
when  caged  and  under  torture.  By  all  means  let  each  roofless  sanctuary  be 
made  water-tight,  and  each  discordant  organ  be  tuned,  but  oh,  let  the  funds  be 
raised  by  other  means  than  Women's  Tears  and  Greenwich  Whitebait.  And 
let  the  talents  of  Miss  Dryden  and  Miss  Mabel  Bruce.  Mr.  Bloomfield  Jackson 
and  Captain  Trevor — capable  though  they  are — be  preserved  in  napkins,  if 
there  is  danger  of  their  getting  rusty,  until  such  time  as  someone  can  fit  them 
with  spheres  more  congenial  than  comediettas  and  farces  that  are  tolerable  only 
when  played  with  brilliance  or  genuine  humour. 


"  A   DRESS   REHEARSAL '.'   AT   THE   QUEEN'S  GATE   HALL. 

Some  time  ago  the  modern  "  Spectator  "  assured  Mr.  Tree,  and  us,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  Public.  Since  that  utterance  it  has  been  the  object  of 
Mr.  Henley  and  the  National  Observer  to  prove  that  there  are  two  Publics — 
the  Sims-at-any-price  Public  and  the  Sims-at-no-price  Public.  And  of  the 
two  oracles  it  looks  as  though  the  latter  were  the  more  gifted.  We  don't  need 
to  follow  Dagonet's  competitions  in  The  Referee  to  be  assured  that  an  indefinite 
number  of  thousands  hang  upon  "  the  honey  of  his  eloquent  lips" — to  use  the 
metaphor  of  the  lovely  Pauline — "or  as  the  bee. upon  the  flower."  Nor  that 
they  pant  for  his  cooling  stream  of  wit  like  the  hart  heated  in  the  chase.  The 
thing  is  self  evident,  like  the  axioms  of  Euclid.  And  equally  self  evident  is  the 
fact  that  naughty  little  boys  throw  cudgels  at  him,  as  though  he  were  an  Aunt 
Sally  on  a  Fair  day,  without  diminishing  his  popularity  one  jot.  Therefore  the 
choice  of  his  and  Mr,  Louis  Diehl's  operetta  for  a  performance  in  aid  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  was  the  essence  of  wisdom. 
As  much  was  proved  both  by  the  attendance,  and  the  keen  enjoyment  everybody 
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had  in  the  rough  and  ready  humour  and  smart  sallies  which  cropped  up  at 
every  turn.  And  the  operetta  fairly  routed  Paul  Meritt's  funny  farce  "  Chop- 
sticks and  Spikins  "  from  the  place  of  honour.  Let  me  see,  which  was  best?  or 
was  anything  best  ?  Yes,  there  was  the  knitting  chorus  at  the  beginning.  That 
was  delightful.  Then  there  was  Miss  Evelyn  Stacy's  pretty  rendering  of  "  I 
shall  be  Belle  of  the  Ball.''  That  was  the  same,  only  more  so.  Then  there  was 
silver- voiced  Miss  Forrester,  with  her  explanation  of  love,  like  the  school-girls 
in  "  School  "  at  the  Garrick  ;  but  with  better  things  to  say  than  they,  poor  things, 
are  allowed.  That  was  deliciously  sweet.  And  on  the  comic  side  there  was 
the  elocution  mistress  of  Miss  Mathilde  Wurm,  and  the  starchy  principal  of  Miss 
Alice  Wurm,  bsth  really  comic  and  uncommonly  like  the  real  thing  ;  and  the 
acting  of  these  ladies  in  the  farce,  the  latter  as  Cheek,  the  former  as  Mrs.  Cresar 
Ironclasp — of  course  a  mother-in-law,  with  a  name  like  that  ;  and  the  light 
comedy  graces  of  Miss  Mary  Ford  and  Miss  Sylvia  Ford.  So  that  the  after- 
noon slipped  quite  pleasantly  away,  and  the  two  terrible  melodrama  malefactors 
who  had  supplied  the  fare  were  voted  excellent  company,  and  quite  undeserving 
of  the  kicks  that  of  late  have  been  almost  outnumbering  even  the  halfpence 
they  are  said  to  receive. 

"DEAREST  MAMMA,"  AND  "GOOD  FOR  NOTHIKG,"  AT  OSWESTRY. 
Once  upon  a  time,  if  a  stage-stricken  girl  wanted  to  "  smell  powder "  in  a 
real  engagement,  she  crammed  up  Miss  Juliet  Capulet.  and  breathed  her  wild 
and  stormy  passion  over  the  pasteboard  balcony  of  a  canvas  palace,  on  a  sum- 
mer afternoon,  for  choice  at  the  Gaiety.  Now  the  fashions  have  altered.  She 
gets  to  the  stage  by  way  of  the  Halls.  Not  the  Music  Halls,  though  even  that 
method  is  not  unknown  ;  but  the  amateur  Halls.  And  in  them  the  test-charac- 
ter is  shown  in  poor  old  Buckey's  ridiculous  comic  drama,  a  fine  specimen  of 
realism  before  Ibsen  came  to  teach  us  the  meaning  of  that  word.  It  would 
appear  a  good  selection  too,  for  the  character  admits  of  every  conceivable  kind 
of  treatment.  Let  me  think.  Whom  have  I  seen  in  the  part  ?  Mrs.  Bancroft, 
Miss  Florence  Gerard,  Miss  Nellie  Farren,  Miss  Norreys,  Miss  Adela  Measor, 
Miss  Leyton,  and  several  more  whose  names  elude  me.  And  they  were  allidiffer- 
ent,  as  unlike  as  chalk  and  cheese.  Mrs.  Bancroft  was  a  gutter-babe,  with  a 
marvellous  fuzzy  wig  and  vivid  reminiscences  of  Polly  Eccles.  Miss  Farren 
was  a  tomboy,  with  a  note  of  pathos  annexed  from  her  Street  Arab  in  one  of 
those  burlesques,  that  are  so  like  one  another  that  you  cannot  tell  t'other  from 
which.  Miss  Gerard  went  in  for  reality,  pure  and  simple,  and  through  three  parts 
of  the  piece  grasped  it  tight.  Miss  Norreys  fluttered  hesitatingly  between 
tragedy  and  Nancy  Sikes.  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  Yet  never  a  one  seemed  out 
of  place,  and  never  a  one  but  was  cheered  like  a  favourite  jockey.  Who  can 
wonder  then  that  amateurs  attach  themselves  to  it,  and  go  for  the  little  unkempt 
ragamuffin  as  though  she  were  Shakespearean.  For  the  truth  is  that  anyone 
with  a  pretty  face  can  do  well  in  the  part.  Cover  it  up  with  mud  stains  to 
begin  with,  wash  them  off  in  the  bath  scene,  show  a  sparkling  eye  and  a  comely 
cheek — in  a  word  make  the  contrast  a  violent  one,  and  only  two  in  a  thousand 
will  question  that  this  is  great  acting  !  A  piece  of  soap  and  a  quart  of  warm 
water  does  the  trick,  and  a  reputation  is  made  !  This  for  the  information  of  all 
budding  actresses  ;  of  whom  it  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Darby  who  played  Nan  at  Oswestry,  is  one.  She  has  earned  her  place  among 
the  best  of  Nans,  by  thinking  out  the  character  and  presenting  it  consistently. 
And  her  reading  will  be  still  better  than  it  is  when  her  support  is  stronger.  For 
good  in  a  way  as  are  Mr.  Tipping,  the  Hon.  G.  Fiennes,  and  Sir  George  Arthur, 
their  democracy  is  not  of  a  thorough-going  kind.  In  the  first  piece  Mr.  Tipping 
and  Mr.  Darby  acted  with  great  spirit,  as  Nettle  and  Browser  ;  the  Hon.  Hill 
Trevor  was  light  and  brisk  as  Harry  ;  Miss  Lily  Frere  was  a  bustling  Mrs. 
Fussell  ;  Miss  Christy  looked  Edith  charmingly,  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Lloyd  was 
natural  as  Mrs.  Honeywood.  And  there  ends  the  tale. 


"  THE    COMING   WOMAN,"    AT    HUTTON-IN-THE-FOREST. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant  had  the  first  word  to  say  about  this  lady,  who  is  to  wear 
no  mere  "dainty  satin  trouser-loons  "  but  the  genuine  working  man's  tweeds  and 
corduroys,  "  the  breeks  that  go  with  power  supreme."  But  then  Mr.  Besant  did 
not  throw  his  genial  satire  "  The  Revolt  of  Man,"  into  a  dramatic  shape.  And 
dramatic  form  is  wanted  for  the  vivid  presentment  of  such  odd  creatures  as  he 
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therein  fashioned.  Therefore  the  author  of  "  The  Coming  Woman  "  has  filled 
a  void  :  and  moreover  filled  it  funnily.  The  acting  showed  its  many  points  to 
advantage  at  Sir  Harry  Vane's  country  seat.  Lady  Barnard  was  a  most  sagaci- 
ous judge  in  scarlet  and  ermine  ;  Captain  Wing,  as  the  stay-at-home  husband 
who  attends  to  baby's  bottle  and  the  household  linen,  took  his  degradation  like 
an  artist  ;  Miss  Wing  and  Miss  Dorothy  Hartopp  revelled  in  caricatures  of  the 
shrieking  sisterhood  beloved  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  and  stump-orated  and  fought 
duels  with  the  fervour  of  English  demagogues  and  French  statesmen.  Lord 
Barnard  played  the  home-coming  bachelor  of  old-fashioned  ideas,  and  Miss 
Hartopp  the  unreformed  maiden  who  has  always  believed  in  the  old  regime  ; 
and  both  played  capitally,  the  piece  thanks  to  them  being  something  more  than 
a  happy  skit  and  therefore  better  worth  seeing. 


"THE  RIVALS,"  AT  THE  LADBROKE  HALL,  BY  THE  WEST  LONDON  A.D.C. 

This  revival  is  a  blow  struck  in  the  cause  of  the  literary  drama.  The  blow 
will  not  hurt  Mr.  Traill  or  any  of  Mr.  Jones's  big  antagonists,  but  it  is  neatly 
planted  and  is  worth  applauding.  As  a  tiny  piece  of  evidence,  it  goes  to  prove 
that  given  other  things  equal,  the  literary  play  will  be  preferred  to  the  unliter- 
ary,  in  circles  where  art  is  occasionally  thought  about.  For  these  actors  might 
have  chosen  any  modern  piece,  and  staged  it  at  less  expense,  and  played  it  with 
less  trouble  than  was  essential  to  a  respectable  rendering  of  Sheridan's  comedy, 
for  which  the  costumes  and  scenery  and  rehearsals  necessary,  make  a  far  bigger 
inroad  upon  pockets  and  time  than  a  play  even  by  the  most  expensive  of  con- 
temporary dramatists.  But  they  chose  the  sacrifice  and  went  through  with  it, 
and  very  good  the  whole  ceremony  proved.  Mr.  Teversham  was  high  priest. 
His  Sir  Anthony  had  spirit,  emphasis,  breadth,  and  humour  to  recommend  it. 
He  lacked  knowledge  of  the  old  comedy  traditions,  as  did  they  one  and  all  ;  but 
apart  from  this  it  was  a  capital  bit  of  acting.  Mr.  Smart  was  a  straightforward 
Absolute,  with  a  ^oficiency  of  grace  and  suppleness,  but  a  manly  style  and  a 
pleasant  way.  Mr.  Stanton  struggled  bravely  against  the  overwhelming  gloom 
and  sentimental  fog  of  Faulkland,  and  not  quite  in  vain.  Mr.  Croly  Hart  was 
funny  as  Acres,  but  not  funny  enough.  His  effects  were  got  off  like  fireworks 
in  a  garden.  There  was  time  to  see  how  he  unrolled  the  touch  paper,  struck 
the  match,  and  ignited  the  fuse.  There  was  no  surprise,  no  spontaneity.  But 
Acres  gives  trouble  to  most  comedians,  even  when  they  are  Broughs  and  Ansons, 
so  Mr.  Hart  must  not  be  too  severely  found  fault  with.  Mr.  Cahill's  Sir  Lucius 
deserved  plenty  of  praise.  His  accent  was  rough,  but  his  manner  was  polished 
and  smooth  as  his  sword.  Mrs.  Edgely  barely  realizes  Mrs.  Malaprop  (who  to 
audiences  now-a-days  should  live  in  the  likeness  of  Mrs.  Stirling,  and  her  alone), 
but  there  were  good  points  in  her  acting,  and  the  scene  with  the  Captain  went 
splendidly.  Miss  St.  Lawrence  looks  Lydia  very  well,  but  she  is  accustomed  to 
strongish  parts,  and  the  Languishes  of  Worcestershire  made  no  pretensions  to 
power  of  any  kind.  Still  the  love  scenes  were  pretty  and  pettish,  and  the  fail- 
ings were  all  of  a  negative  order.  Miss  Vivian  was  earnest  and  emotional  as 
Julia  ;  Lucy  was  pertly  played  by  Miss  Hounsell,  and  Fag  and  David,  both 
graphic  little  sketches,  by  Mr.  Van  Praagh  and  Mr.  Scott. 

"  DEAREST   MAMMA,"    AND    "  SLASHER    AND    CRASHER,"    AT    NAAS. 

Where  Major  Moore  and  one  or  two  others  are  gathered  together,  there  shall 
enjoyment  be  found  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  pieces  named  are  not,  like  Mr. 
Bider  Haggard,  noted  for  their  originality  ;  but  there  is  some  little  resemblance 
between  that  gentlemen  and  them,  in  so  far  as  the  quality  of  their  humour  is 
concerned.  But  with  an  audience  which  is  not  learned  in  stage  plays,  and 
"  ready,  aye,  ready,"  as  Tom  Bowling,  or  the  Midshipmite  says — I  forget  which — 
to  do  its  "  dooty  "  to  the  end,  they  are  good  enough.  So  the  amateurs  in  question 
found  them.  Sir  John  Kennedy,  Captain  de  Robeck,  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Crichton, 
Captain  Tremayne,  Lady  Browne,  Miss  Eva  Beauman,  Miss  De  Burgh,  and 
Mrs.  Tremayne  were  all  capable,  some  of  them  even  something  more,  and  with 
Major  Moore  to  lead  them  and  set  the  paces,  the  theatricals  went  off  to  every- 
body's satisfaction. 


"  NEW   MEN   AND   OLD   ACRES  "    BY  THE   OLD   TENISONIANS. 

There  must  have  been  a  strong  affinity  between  many  at  St.  George's  Hall 
upon  this  occasion  and  the  little  boy  who  objected  to  Christmas  because  he  had 
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to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  could  get.  "  New  Men  "  is  not  much  to  get.  It's 
nearly  threadbare  by  this  time,  and  until  the  wheel  revolves  once  more  and 
brings  the  old  songs  into  favour  again,  should  be  relegated  to  the  provincial 
amateurs.  They,  at  least,  have  not  been  nurtured  on  Tom  Taylor's  comedy, 
and  may  be  trusted  with  his  work  for  a  year  or  two.  Here  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  have  had  enough  of  it.  Lilians  and  Bunters  and  Browns  have  lived  and 
strutted  their  brief  hour  upon  the  stage  and  then  been  lost  to  view,  by  the  score. 
Indeed,  you  could  buy  them  this  way  if  there  were  any  market  for  such  curious 
drugs.  The  Tenisonians  were  highly  respectable  but  never  great.  Miss  Kate 
Arnold  was  the  Lilian,  and  a  very  effective  one,  too.  The  part  fitted  her,  and 
she  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  it,  quite  at  home,  amusing,  and  not  unsym- 
pathetic. Mr.  Albert  Herts  was  not  quite  equal  to  Brown,  who  was  more  than 
a  well  set-up,  stolid,  business  gentleman  ;  but  the  actor  did  well  in  a  part  beset 
with  dangers.  Miss  Truman  had  merit  as  Lady  Vavasour,  and  provided  an  in- 
valuable foil  for  the  Mrs.  Bunter  of  Mrs.  Gascoigne,  a  broad  piece  of  acting 
quite  in  the  Tom  Taylorian  vein.  Mr.  F.  S.  Arnold  contributed  perhaps  the 
soundest  assumption  of  all,  his  Blasenbalg  being  clearly  conceived  and  firmly 
executed.  Then  Miss  Cartwright  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Dugg  as  Miss  and  Mr.  Bunter 
were  exceedingly  effective,  and  about  as  like  daughter  and  father  as  most  people 
standing  in  this  relationship — upon  the  stage — usually  are.  And,  to  conclude,. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  announced  for  Bertie  ;  and  the  receipts  were  devoted  to  the 
National  Lifeboat  Institution. 


"  TOM    COBB  "   BY   THE    MOMUS   A.D.C. 

Not  many  plays  are  certain  of  acceptance  when  acted  by  amateurs,  but  this 
certainly  is  one.  Mr.  Gilberts  wit  is  too  keen,  too  penetrating,  to  lose  its 
sharpness  and  its  incisiveness  through  bungling  hands.  It  travels  to  the  mark 
like  an  arrow  from  an  automatic  bow,  indifferent  to  the  hand  that  touches  the 
spring  being  a  practised  one  or  a  clumsy.  The  Momuses — or  is  it  Momi — were 
wise,  therefore,  in  selecting  this  quaintest  of  modern  farces.  And  their  wisdom 
appeared  yet  more  like  a  lantern  shining  in  the  darkness,  when  a  perusal  of  the 
programme  showed  that  their  best  actors  had  been  pressed  into  the  cast.  Mr. 
Colley  Salter  has  a  huge  fund  of  comicalities  at  his  back,  and  the  demands  of 
any  part  would  scarcely  leave  him  bankrupt.  But  of  all  the  many  kinds  of 
characters  he  plays,  and  almost  invariably  plays  well,  none  tries  his  resources 
less  than  Bulstrode  Effingham.  He  rises  to  absurd  heights  of  eccentricity  with 
the  ease  of  Baldwin  the  balloonist  ;  yet,  again  like  that  adventurous  explorer, 
never  rouses  a  suspicion  that  he  will  overstep  the  mark  and  come  to  grief. 
Bulstrode,  as  he  plays  him,  is  indeed  the  essence  of  grotesqueness,  worth  going 
all  the  way  to  Ladbroke  Hall  to  see.  Mr.  Cahill  was  effective  but  not  in  the 
best  possible  way  as  the  swindling  Colonel,  who  should  be  insinuative,  not 
blusterous  ;  but,  given  the  actor's  reading,  it  was  worked  out  efficiently.  Misa 
Hoskins  made  an  admirable  Caroline.  There  was  the  true  exaltation  of  per- 
fervid  romance  about  her,  and  more  than  one  of  her  inimitable  speeches  was. 
delivered  with  splendid  mock-heroic  fire.  Tom  Cobb  is  a  difficult  part  to  play 
satisfactorily,  being  always  in  the  minor  key,  yet  always  burdened  with  the 
principal  elements  in  the  story.  Mr.  Gordon  Taylor  was  unduly  excited  at 
times  for  so  wretched  a  being,  but  considered  as  a  whole  it  was  a  careful  piece 
of  work,  firm  in  outline,  ingenious  in  detail.  Matilda  and  the  Effinghams  were 
curiously  misread. 


"  THE  OLD  LOVE  AND  THE  NEW  "  BY  THE  ANOMALIES. 

In  "  The  Odd  Number,"  a  collection  of  exquisite  tales  by  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
each  one,  much  as  poor  fuddled  Cassio  found  the  exhilarating  ditties  of  lago — 
"  more  exquisite  than  the  other  " — there  is  a  gem  of  gems  called  ;'  happiness." 
The  course  of  true  love  is  here  mapped  out,  realistically,  uncompromisingly,  yet 
with  surpassing  tenderness.  Reading  it  put  me  in  mind  of  Bronson  Howard's 
fine  drama,  and  I  was  glad  to  renew  acquaintance  with  the  terse  and  witty 
dialogue,  the  vivid  characters,  and  the  superb  dramatic  situations.  These  are 
not  quite  the  thing  for  amateurs.  There  is  a  largeness  about  them  that  suggests 
the  Haymarket  or  the  St.  James's.  A  little  stage  and  little  actors  are  perilous 
to  a  play  of  this  calibre,  as  Japanese  shoes  to  the  sturdy  feet  of  an  English 
girl.  The  end  may  be  obtained,  but  goodness  knows  what  distortion  per- 
petrated in  the  process.  The  Anomalies,  however,  are  safer  than  most.  A 
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skimpy  half-dozen  of  actors  this  club  possesses,  who  are  strong  and  persistent  in 
attack.  If  the  audience  does  not  respond  and  cheer  them  on  in  the  first,  second, 
or  third  acts,  they  will  not  lose  heart,  but,fight  on  with  just  as  much  vigour  as 
though  the  victory  were  theirs  at  the  start.  Mr.  Curling  Bates,  for  instance, 
whose  repertoire  is  as  varied  and  extensive  as  that  of  Hamlet's  pet  players,  takes 
the  whole  drama  under  his  wing,  and  in  every  scene  of  George  'Wiislnn^ton 
Phipps  works  like  one  of  those  southern  slaves  freed  through  that  gentleman's, 
or  his  ancestors',  exertions.  And  work  like  this  bears  a  whole  orchardful  of 
fruit.  He  may  not  be  Phipps,  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  not,  being  too  much 
the  comedian,  too  little  the  Yankee  merchant,  but  he  is  indubitably  the  prop 
and  mainstay  of  the  piece,  and  therefore  quite  invaluable.  So  with  Miss 
Isabel  Maude  as  the  fickle  widow  of  seventeen.  She  lightens  every  scene, 
plays  the  part  of  sunshine  to  perfection,  and  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  the 
dramatist  challenges  even  the  heroine  as  a  sympathetic  person.  Mrs.  Ernest 
Renton,  too,  is  very  sweet  and  engaging  as  the  ,''airy  fairy  Lilian."  Her 
quiet  manner,  all  pathos  and  no  fury,  finds  abundant  scope  for  becoming 
exhibition  in  this  part,  and  the  fourth  act  is  an  exceedingly  able  demonstra- 
tion of  intense  emotion.  These  three  compose  the  front  rank.  Behind  are 
hard  workers,  but  unlearned  ones.  Mr.  Halse  Francis  plays  Stratton  simply 
and  earnestly,  and  therefore  ;n  a  sense  well.  Mr.  Deane  as  Kenyon  lacks  fire 
and  picturesqueness.  Mr.  Beaumont  has  yet  to  master  the  secrets  of  repose 
and  weight,  and  the  value  of  a  pause.  Mr.  Owen  clearly  sees  Westbrook  in  his 
mind,  but  cannot  materialise  the  form.  And  Mr.  ISTettlefold  is  just  a  little  too 
"  doddery  "  as  the  amiable  Babbage.  Miss  Mary  Potter  is  effective  as  Aunt 
Fanny  ;  and  Miss  Lilian  Austin  very  pretty  and  piquante  as  Natalie. 


"  MEASURE    FOR   MEASURE       BY   THE   SHAKESPEAREAN    READING   SOCIETY. 

With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness,  I  doff  my  cap  to  these  ladies 
and  gentlemen  and  bid  them  "  Live  and  prosper."  They  have  done  a  good 
thing,  and  moreover  a  brave  thing,  in  setting  on  its  feet  again  a  comedy  con- 
demned, by  what  Charles  Reade  so  patly  called  "  the  prurient  prudes,"  to 
shameful  oblivion  and  exile  cruel  as  the  grave.  In  these  days  of  vigilance 
societies  and  a  rigid  censorship  in  matters  of  art,  it  argues  a  fine  moral  courage, 
a  splendid  devotion  to  the  master  poet,  to  boldly  challenge  censure  by  producing 
and  playing  in  an  anti-Puritanic  work.  And  for  doing  just  so  much,  there  is 
cause  for  jubilation  over  these  intrepid  readers.  But  their  services  to  the 
artistic  world  do  not  end  here.  By  reviving  this  comedy  they  have  disclosed 
scenes  of  passion  and  of  human  beauty  barely  suspected  by  mere  readers  of  the 
play,  and  in  a  sense  the  modern  stage  is  richer  by  a  most  moving  story  most 
eloquently  told,  since  the  night  of  their  experiment  at  Ladbroke  Hall.  Mr. 
Lang,  in  the  course  of  his  somewhat  discordant  criticism,  is  "  compelled  to 
admit"  that  this  comedy  is  not  among  Shakespeare's  "more  fortunate  "  plays. 
Between  its  and  Dr.  Ibsen's  dark  manner  he  finds  a  resemblance.  Disconsolate 
and  bitter  is  the  whole  spirit  of  the  piece.  Humorous,  kindly,  pure,  or  sym- 
pathetic characters  are  too  often  absent.  Isabella's  purity  is  that  of  "  an  armed, 
and  iron  maidenhood,"  touched  with  bitterness.  And  so  on  at  length.  But 
these  objections  are  the  grievances  of  a  modern  Epicurean.  The  failings  of 
mankind  should  be  rebuked,  no  doubt,  but  Mr.  Lang  would  use  the  velvet  glove 
to  dig  the  sinner's  naughty  ribs,  after  a  little  chaff.  The  steel  gauntlet,  dashed  in 
his  face  and  drawing  blood,  would  fill  this  gentle  soul  with  horror.  True,  "  the, 
naked  passions  of  the  heart  "  in  this  comedy  are  exposed  "  wrestling  in  open 
conflict,  with  Pleasure  enticing  men  and  Death  awaiting  them."  True,  that 
Shakespeare  "seldom  probes  the  human  heart  more  deeply"  than  here: 
"  seldom  displays  the  upper  and  the  inner  layers  of  consciousness  and  conscience 
so  clearly  "  as  here.  True,  that,  with  all  its  gloom,  the  play  is  "at  least  rich,  and 
perhaps  too  rich,  in  dramatic  situations."  But  despite  all  this,  the  comedy  is 
for  Mr.  Lang  as  it  was  for  Coleridge,  ".a  painful  play."  "Jt  is  a  comedy  where 
Death  holds  the  place  of  Love  ;  there  is  no  beautiful  shape  of  Love  in  the  whole 
of  it,  and  the  very  mirth  is  miserable."  are  in  fact  the  popular  critic's  final 
words. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  The  other  is  a  wondrous  presentment  of 
purity.  Austere  no  doubt,  but  then  austere  by  very  reason  of  its  truth.  For 
the  purity  here  pictured  is  the  highest  and  worthiest,  based  upon  knowledge 
and  soaring  above  temptations,  the  full  force  and  scope  of  which  it  recognises. 
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To  the  latter-day  philosopher,  the  butterfly  "  post-prandial  cynic,"  as  Mr.  Tree 
would  call  him,  the  story  may  be  painful.  To  the  man  who  squarely  sets  his 
face  to  the  world  and  human  nature,  it  is  only  profoundly  engrossing,  because 
it  is  the  actual  truth.  And  in  this  light  it  was  that  the  Shakespeare  students 
studied  it  and  rendered  it,  and  thereby  enriched  the  memories  of  all  who  had 
the  privilege  of  witnessing  their  work.  Of  the  merits  of  that  work  it  would  be 
«asy  to  speak  in  terms  that  many  would  condemn  as  extravagant.  The  play  has 
not  been  seen  for  many  years,  and  it  might  be  thought  that,  familiar  or  un- 
familiar, it  would  not  receive  justice  at  the  hands  of  amateurs  ;  but  never  could 
be  a  greater  mistake.  The  names  of  the  actors  ;were  not  printed,  therefore  it  is 
impossible  to  publish  to  the  dramatic  world  the  extremely  clever  players  who 
composed  the  majority  of  the  company.  It  is  practicable,  however,  to  praise 
them  indirectly  by  mentioning  the  characters  more  perfectly  assumed  and  in 
this  way  to  assure  the  ladies  who  played  Isabella,  Mariana,  the  Duke,  and 
Claudio,  that  their  performances  were  natural,  moving,  and  artistic  in  a  rare 
•degree  ;  and  the  gentlemen  cast  for  Angelo,  the  Provost  Escalus,  Pompey, 
Barnardine,  Elbow,  Froth,  and  Lucio,  that  in  the  order  I  have  mentioned 
them  they  too  were  interesting  and  dramatic,  as  I  should  not  have  thought 
it  possible  for  any  but  our  best  actors  to  be  in  a  Shakesperean  drama.  The 
-experiment  was  indeed  so  peculiarly  successful  that  it  should  promptly  be  re- 
peated in  a  more  accessible  place. 


"  DIPLOMACY  "   BY   THE    STROLLING   PLAYERS. 

In  reviving  this  best  of  comedy-dramas,  first  for  charity,  then  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  friends,  these  actors  have  done  the  whole  amateur  world  a 
benefit.  It  had  begun  to  be  forgotten  that  such  a  play  existed,  when  lo  and 
behold  the  title  stared  at  passers-by  in  Langham  Place,  and  presently  everyone 
knew  that  the  pluckiest  and  ablest  of  London  dramatic  clubs  had  nailed  it,  so  to 
speak,  to  their  seventeen-year-old  standard,  and  were  pledged  to  do  or  die.  Of 
the  play  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said.  When  the  Bancrofts  produced  it 
with  a  cast  that  could  not  be  equalled  to-day  without  robbing  the  leading 
theatres  of  all  their  stars,  it  was  hailed  from  every  quarter  as  the  best  play  of 
its  kind  of  this  century.  It  was  Sardou  at  his  best,  which  means  something  a 
mile  or  two  ahead  of  anyone  else's  best.  And  it  was  Sardou  adapted  to  per- 
fection. The  combination  was  unique,  and  for  some  hundreds  of  nights  it  was 
sought  with  the  feverish  desire  now  implanted  by  a  Savoy  opera.  Its  qualities 
are  just  as  conspicuous  to  day  as  they  were  then.  As  a  play  it  stands  head  and 
•shoulders  above  anything  produced  by  the  genius  of  a  Jones,  a  Pinero,  an  Ibsen, 
•or  a  Grundy.  Judged  as  a  work  of  art,  apart  from  all  questions  of  satire  and 
morality  and  social  burlesque,  it  is  as  flawless  as  these  great  writers'  works  are 
faulty.  It  is,  therefore,  only  as  a  medium  for  the  employment  of  actors'  talent 
that  it  need  concern  us  now.  In  this  capacity,  as  exhibited  by  the  Strolling 
Flayers,  it  defied  criticism  completely.  Played  quietly  and  earnestly  it  held  an 
audience  as  no  modern  story  does.  Indeed,  with  a  slight  addition  of  force  to 
•each  and  every  member  of  the  company,  it  would  have  created  a  furore  at  St. 
<reorge's  Hall  on  the  26th  November,  so  powerful  was  its  grip  on  the  people. 
This,  in  the  first  place,  was  due  to  the  strength  of  the  actresses,  who  set 
sympathies  in  motion  and  started  the  play  on  the  right  note.  Thus,  Miss 
Marie  Linden  was  Dora,  tender  and  winning  and  pretty  as  she  always  is,  and  in 
one  scene  emotional  with  a  sincerity  hitherto  unsuspected.  Mrs.  Charles  Sim, 
wonderfully  picturesque  and  restrained,  played  Zicka  with  impressive  intensity. 
And  Mrs.  Copleston  was  so  admirable  as  the  Marquise  as  to  set  one  marvelling 
who  was  the  original  and  why  did  her  name  not  linger  in  the  mind.  Then,  in 
the  second  place,  the  actors  were  so  well  contrasted  as  to  be,  in  every  instance, 
typical  of  the  characters  they  played.  Thus,  Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  the  quiet, 
-dignified,  and  unobtrusive  Julian,  was  the  perfect  antithesis  of  his  elder 
brother,  played  with  delightful  ease  and  humour  by  Captain  Fitzgeorge.  And 
an  excelle  nt  foil  to  them  was  the  Orloff  of  Mr.  Arthur  Ayers,  a  performance  of 
such  power  as  even  his  brilliant  King  Henry  IV  had  hardly  led  us  to  expect. 
And  yet  again,  unlike  each,  and  exactly  in  the  right  place,  came  Mr.  J.  G. 
Meade,  whose  Stein  was  as  remarkable  for  stealthiness  and  finesse  as  Mr. 
Ayers's  Orloff  was  for  concentrated  power,  or  Mrs.  Sim's  Zicka  for  bold 
outline.  The  Strollers  should  do  this  again. 
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"  JVy  Thoughts  on  Music  and  Musician*"  By  W.  Heathcote  Statham.  (Chap- 
man and  Hall}. 

Since  Beethoven  there  have  been  two  distinct  "  progressive "  movements  in 
music.  The  one  proposes  to  itself  to  carry  on  the  'art  of  music  on  a  "  poetic 
basis,"  the  other  proposes  to  revolutionise  the  art  and  make  it  merely  the  hand- 
maid of  drama.  Both  parties  agree  in  this,  that  music  must  in  future  have  a 
meaning,  but  while  the  one  side  considers  that  meaning  may  be  imported  into 
pure  music  without  essentially  changing  the  character  of  the  art,  the  other  side 
holds  that  music  is  no  longer  artistically  possible  save  as  the  accompaniment  of 
declamation  and  action.  The  one  impetus  produces  the  "  Episode  d'une  Vie 
d'artiste  "  of  Berlioz  and  modern  programme  music  in  general  ;  it  likewise 
produces  those  annotated  programmes  in  which  deep  hidden  meanings  are  re- 
vealed in  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  The  other  impetus  produces  the 
"Gotterdammerung"  of  Wagner  and  "  Le  Reve"  of  Bruneau  ;  it  produces 
likewise  a  race  of  aesthetes  who  sneer  at  Mendelssohn,  who  talk  with  modified 
respect  of  the  earlier  work  of  Beethoven,  and  call  Mozart  positively  "  tuney." 

There  is,  however,  a  third  party  in  the  musical  commonwealth  ;  there  are 
still  some  people  who  love  music  as  a  substantive,  and  object  to  see  it  distorted 
into  a  mere  adjective  agreeing  in  time  and  tone  with  a  poem  or  a  drama. 
To  this  third  party  belongs  the  cultivated  writer  of  these  essays  ;  and  the  main 
object  of  their  present  re-publication  is  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  "  progress 
fallacy,"  and  in  favour  of  form,  of  rules,  and  of  design.  Mr.  Statham  is  an 
architect,  and  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  kept  steadily  before  his 
mind  the  analogy  between  his  two  favourite  studies  ;  that  music  appears  to  him 
as  a  sort  of  oral  architecture  in  time  instead  of  in  space.  Nowhere  does  he 
directly  obtrude  such  an  analogy,  or  employ  it  for  purposes  of  argument, 
but  he  discusses  the  merits  of  a  symphony  with  the  same  kind  of  stressTupon 
the  elements  of  form  and  design  as  an  architect  would  use  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  a  building.  Music  in  Mr.  Statham's  view  is  not  concerned  with 
poetic  meaning,  or  with  dramatic  expression,  or,  indeed,  with  anything  at  all 
which  can  be  put  into  words.  It  is  concerned  solely  with  the  working  out  of 
melodies  under  certain  definite  rules  of  harmony  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  departs 
from  this  simple  object  it  ceases  to  be  music.  Thus  he  deprecates  anything  in 
the  nature  of  actual  imitation — even  to  the  cuckoo  and  quail  notes  in  the  pastoral 
symphony  of  Beethoven  ;  and  he  objects,  with  perfect  consistency,  to  the  whole 
modern  tendency  towards  what  is  called  "  programme  music  " — music  avowedly 
composed  with  a  view  to  a  particular  story.  Still  more  strongly  does  he  object 
to  the  kind  of  music  which  is  associated  with  the  Wagnerian  drama,  in  which 
the  orchestra  is  used  to  intensify  or  give  a  sensuous  embodiment  to  the 
actions  and  passions  on  the  stage.  No  work  written  on  these  lines  can 
be  regarded  as  music  at  all  any  more  than  a  miscellaneous  heaving  ot 
half-bricks  can  be  regarded  as  architecture,  however  intense  the  emotion  which 
it  suggests.  To  talk  of  a  musical  composition  as  "  making  up  for  deficiency  in 
form  by  its  poetic  imp-ulse  "  is  to  talk  nonsense  ;  if  there  is  no  form  there  is  no 
music.  The  sighing  of  the  wind,  the  distant  sound  of  evening  bells,  the  crash 
of  thunder — these  are  not  music,  however  great  the  impression  they  produce. 

Mr.  Statham  would,  no  doubt,  admit  that  in  one  sense  this  is  a  question  of 
words.  If  the  musical  drama  is  not  music,  it  may  be  something  else  quite  as 
legitimate  in  its  way,  though  not  likely  to  be  enjoyed  or  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  take  pleasure  in  pure  music.  But,  suppose  this 
new  art  survives  ;  suppose  that  fifty  years  hence  we,  or  our  descendants,  are 
all  eagerly  listening  to  works  like  "  Le  Reve,"  and  that  the  C  minor  symphony 
and  "  Don  Giovanni  "  are  laid  on  the  shelf  or  produced  now  and  then  as  anti- 
quarian curiosities.  That  is  the  real  question  ;  will  the  new  art  last.  If  it  will, 
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then  it  does  not  matter  by  what  name  it  calls  itself,  or  how  it  is  regarded  from 
the  standpoint  of  musical  form.  If  the  art  has  vitality  in  it,  then  it  will 
gradually  create  the  canons  by  which  it  must  be  judged.  The  "  poetic  basis  " 
controversy  can  really  only  be  settled  by  the  audiences  of  the  next  half- 
century.  By  that  time,  no  doubt,  either  the  C  minor  symphony  or  "  Tristan 
und  Isolde  "  will  be  a  historical  curiosity  ;  but  who  shall  say  which  ? 

After  a  preliminary  essay  on  form  and  design  in  music,  which  may  be  skipped 
by  those  who  have  studied  a  full  score,  Mr.  Statham  passes  in  review  four  of 
the  greatest  names  in  musical  history  and  four  composers  of  lesser  or  more 
doubtful  eminence.  His  criticism  on*  each  of  these  is  a  well  considered  judg- 
ment, founded  on  a  solid  basis  of  learning  and  good  taste.  Mr.  Statham  is  no 
mere  worshipper  of  one  or  two  great  names  ;  neither  does  he  follow  the  lead  of 
other  critics  or  the  applause  of  the  general  body  of  amateurs.  At  a  time  when 
Mendelssohn  was  the  idol  of  the  moment,  Mr.  Statham  was  not  afraid  to  avow 
his  opinion  that  Mendelssohn  was  too  deficient  in  constructive  power  to  take 
rank  with  the  few  great  musicians  of  the  world.  His  estimate  of  Schubert  will 
perhaps  surprise  those  who  have  been  taught  by  Sir  George  Grove  to  look  upon 
the  self  -taught  genius  as  only  a  little  lower  than  Beethoven.  The  '•  genius  " 
and  the  "  self-taught  "  Mr.  Statham  admits,  "  with  the  reservation,  however, 
that  he  did  not  teach  himself  enough."  Schubert  belongs  to  the  romantic 
school,  "  and  the  romantic  school  means  the  school  of  fluent  and  passionate 
expression,  with  deficient  formative  or  shaping  power."  He  had,  through 
instinct  rather  than  study,  sufficient  power  to  handle  the  form  of  song-writing  ; 
but  he  never  took  the  pains  to  acquire  any  more  extended  power  of  marshall- 
ing his  materials.  He  remains  to  the  end  of  his  career  an  unusually  gifted 
amateur,  making  little  or  nothing  out  of  the  first-rate  materials  which  flowed 
spontaneously  to  his  finger  tips.  This  is  Mr.  Statham's  estimate,  and  from  his 
point  of  view  it  is  justified.  If  music  is  an  art  of  form  and  design,  then  the 
greatest  composers  are  they  who  have  displayed  the  greatest  mastery  in  con- 
'struction.  Naturally  the  whole  poetic,  romantic  and  dramatic  schools  suffer 
with  Schubert  in  reputation,  from  the  strict  application  of  this  critical  canon, 
while  iSterndale  Bennett  rises  to  a  height  which  will  surprise  even  his  admirers. 
"  As  a  constructor  he  had  a  power  beyond  Mendelssohn's,  and  as  a  composer  for 
the  pianoforte  he  possessed  that  faculty  for  the  invention  of  original  and  effective 
figures  which  Mendelssohn,  by  his  own  confession,  wanted."  There  is  always 
something  unsatisfactory  in  a  comparison  between  the  work  of  two  composers, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  preference  of  the  writer  is  unconsciously 
influenced  by  different  considerations,  even  when  he  believes  himself  to  be 
deciding  on  definite  principles  and  with  the  greatest  impartiality.  Let  the 
reader  compare  Mr.  Statham's  judgment  with  M.  Rubinstein's.  Both  critics 
intend  their  judgment  to  be  based  on  constructive  power,  and  both  agree  in 
placing  Bach  and  Beethoven  in  the  first  rank,  but  in  M.  Rubinstein's  musical 
Valhalla  the  highest  place  is  also  accorded  to  two  composers  whom  Mr.  Statham 
would  scarcely  place  in  the  second  rank,  and  one  —  Glinka  to  wit  —  whom  he 
would  certainly  not  place  even  in  the  third.  In  fact,  the  individual  prefer- 
ences of  musicians  themselves  are  no  more  to  be  depended  on  than  those  of 
amateurs.  It  is  quite  allowable  for  one  musician  to  place  Mozart  on  a  higher 
level  than  Beethoven,  and  for  another  to  rank  Schubert  as  the  equal  of  either, 
without  any  disparagement  to  his  critical  acumen.  One  architect  may  surely 
prefer  the  choir  of  Lincoln  while  another  worships  the  North  front  of  York. 
There  is  room  for  both  within  the  limits  of  true  artistic  faith. 

But  there  is  one  point  upon  which  no  such  latitude  of  opinion  can  be  coun- 
tenanced. Wagner  has  divided  the  musical  world  into  two  camps,  and  it  is  in- 
evitable that  every  one  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  should  decide  either  pro 
or  con.  Not,  indeed,  as  to  Wagner's  individual  power  —  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  in  his  works  to  show  that  he  might,  if  he  had  so  pleased,  have  written 
scores  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  the  great  orchestral  masters  —  but  as  to  the 
uses  to  which  he  voluntarily  dedicated  those  powers,  and  the  artistic  value  of 
his  life-work.  Mr.  Statham  has  his  own  very  strong  views  on  this  subject  ;  he 
holds  that  pure  and  absolute  music  is  an  art  whose  radiance  is  obscured  by  any 
attempt  to  link  it  with  words  or  ideas,  and  that,  therefore,  Wagner's  theories 
rest  on  an  altogether  wrong  basis.  He  holds,  further,  that  Wagner's  contribu- 
tions to  the  drama  of  the  future  only  serve  to  show  how  great  a  musician  was 
lost,  and  how  small  a  dramatist  was  gained,  when  Wagner  resolved  to  limit  his 
music  to  the  task  of  illustrating  stage  effects.  To  those  who  really  regard 
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Wagner's  stage  dialogue  as  dramatic  poetry,  Mr.  Statham  has  a  word  to  say  : 
"  The  libretto  of  an  opera  has  seldom  much  claim  to  literary  merit,  but  of  all  the 
doggerel  ever  written  to  be  said  or  sung  on  the  stage,  Wagner's  verses  appear 
to  be  among  the  worst.  Childish  jingle  and  alliteration  take  the  place  of  poetic 
thought  and  imagery  ;  and  whatever  he  may  have  done  with  the  art  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  he  has  certainly  prostituted  the  language  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe.''  This  is  really  not  a  whit  too  strong  for  much  of  the  verbiage  which 
does  duty  as  poetry  in  the  "  Ring  der  Niebelungen  ; "  and  if  the  libretto  had  been 
published  apart  from  the  music,  probably  even  the  nation  which  once  hailed 
Klopstock  as  a  German  Milton,  would  have  ridiculed  Wagner's  literary  preten- 
sions. As  it  is,  in  performance  the  music  serves  to  conceal  nuch  prosing  of  an 
incoherent  description  on  the  part  of  many  uninteresting  personages.  But  the 
most  serious  Accusation  agamst  Wagner  as  a  dramatist  is  what  Mr.  Statham 
aptly  calls  "  a  certain  childishness"  ;  everything  is  .equally  serious  to  him,  the 
pasteboard  dragon,  the  dwarf  Albevich  hopping  like  a  trog,  the  different  coloured 
mists  on  the  stage  at  particular  moments — all  these  bits  of  mere  Christmas 
pantomime  business  are  quite  as  important  to  him  as  the  heroic  deeds  of  Sieg- 
fried or  the  heroic  passion  of  Tristan.  Fancy  a  great  genius  deliberately  pro- 
posing to  himself  to  turn  the  whole  stream  of  Beethovenian  music  into  the  task 
of  illustrating  the  wobblings  of  stuffed  puppet-dolls.  This  Wagner  did  seriously 
propose  to  himself,  and  moreover  did  actually  accomplish.  The  prodigious 
effect  which  he  does  produce  in  situations  worthy  of  his  music  need  not  blind 
us  to  the  defects  inherent  in  his  method,  or  to  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  his 
art-theory  which  certain  passages  in  his  own  work  afford. 

There  is  much  else  that  is  worthy  of  notice  in  Mr.  Statham's  pages.  He 
writes  with  special  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  organ-music,  and  his  remarks 
on  Bach's  works  for  that  instrument  should  be  read  by  every  player. 

J.  B.  CARLILE. 


Music  RECEIVED. 

R.  COCKS  &  Co. — "The  Fairies'  Spring"  (Cantata  for  Female  voices). 
Libretto  by  Clifton  Bingham.  Music  by  F.  H.  Cowen.  An  "  Elfin  Legend  " 
.founded  upon  a  charming  poem,  by  Whyte  Melville  (see  argument). — 
Robert  Cocks  &  Go's  "  Dance  Album,"  No.  1,  containing  the  popular  "  Gitana" 
waltz,  and  8  other  dances  by  well-known  writers.  Illus.  cover,  48  pp.,  Is. 
. — "  The  Burlington  Voluntaries,"  No.  10  ;  for  American  organ,  organ,  or 
harmonium,  by  J.  W.  Elliott.  No  10  of  the  series,  12  original  voluntaries,  16 
pages,  Is.  —  Robert  Cocks  &  Co's  "Shilling  Pianoforte  Tutor,"  31  pages, 
folio  size.—"  The  London  Album,"  No.  16.  3  Tenor  songs,  6d.  No.  16  of  the 
Series  of  "  London  Albums,"  15  pp..  with  illus.  wrapper,  folio  size. — "  Melodie 
for  Violin,"  by  George  Pfieffer.  Transcribed  by  Johannes  Wolff. — "  Forty 
short,  melodious  Exercises  for  the  Violin,"  by  W.  R.  Cave.  These  exercises 
supply  a  very  great  want.  They  are  written  in  various  rhythms  and  keys, 
graduating  in  progressive  order  from  semibreves  to  semiquavers.  Mr.  Cave  is 
well-known  in  connection  with  the  People's  Palace  Classes  and  Harrow  School, 
etc. — "  Romance  in  Re,"  for  the  violin  with  piano  accompaniment,  by  Johannes 
Wolff.  Dedicated  by  special  permission  to  the  Queen. — "  For  all  Eternity," 
Song.  Words  by  S.  A.  Herbert,  music  by  Angelo  Mascheroni.  Selected  by 
Madame  Adelina  Patti,  for  her  forthcoming  Concert  tour  commencing  in 
October.—"  The  King's  Mere,"  hong.  Words  by  F.  E.  Weatherley,  music  by 
Marty  Van-Lennep.  Composer  of  the  popular  song,  "  In  Seville  Groves." — 
•'  Little  Lover's  Song,"  words  by  R.  S.  Hichens,  music  by  Edward  German. — 
"  Last  of  All,"  Song.  Words  by  Ellie  Walton,  music  by  A.  H.  Behrend. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  songs  written  by  this  popular  composer. — 
"  Going  :to  Kildare,"  Song.  Words  by  F.  C.  Weatherley,  music  by  Ernest 
Newton."  Sung  nightly  by  Miss  Ella  Terriss,  in  the  revival  of  "  Arrah-na- 
Pogue,"  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  London. 
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At  the  Royalty  Theatre  on  Saturday  evening,  December  5th,  was  produced 
a  one-act  play,  by  Herbert  Burnett,  entitled  "  The  End  of  a  Day."  The  rather 
poetic  but  sad  little  piece  takes  its  title  from  the  close  of  a  day  eventful  to  the 
three  principle  characters.  Evelyn  Carlyon,  a  rich,  honest-hearted  girl,  has  two 
lovers,  the  Rev.  Frank  Thornton,  a  poor  curate  (whom  she  has  always  treated 
so  kindly  and  frankly  that  he  has  deluded  himself  into  the  belief  that  she  cares 
for  him),  and  Archie,  Lord  Fielding,  a  young  cavalry  officer,  whom  she  really  loves. 
The  latter  proposes  and  is  accepted  ;  and  when  consequently  upon  the  unexpected 
presentation  of  a  living.  Thornton  feels  in  a  position  to  offer  himself,  he  finds 
he  is  doomed  to  disappointment,  but  bears  his  fate  like  the  good  fellow  he  is. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Saintsbury  was  a  little  too  subdued,  but  played  with  great  feeling  as 
the  curate.  Miss  Violet  Thornycroft  was  charmingly  natural  and  unaffected. 
But  the  wooing  of  Mr.  Thomas  Terriss  (son  of  Mr.  William  Terriss),  was  rather 
that  of  a  bluff  sailor  than  the  more  polished  love-making  of  an  officer  in  a  crack 
cavalry  regiment.  On  the  same  evening  was  played  for  the  first  time,  "  The 
Gambler,"  by  J.  W.  Boulding,  which  could  only  be  accepted  at  a  provincial 
theatre.  The  hero — looked  upon  as  all  that  is  noble  by  his  wife  and  uncle,  an  old 
general — has  forged  in  the  past,  and  deserted  a  woman  who  knows  about  the  crime. 
She  obtains  an  engagement  as  companion  to  his  wife,  and  endeavours  to  win  her 
former  lover  back  ;  and  failing  in  this,  with  the  assistance  of  a  confederate  reveals 
the  secret  to  the  old  general.  The  wife  takes  the  forgery  upon  herself,  but  the 
shock  kills  the  old  man.  Crude  and  with  long  speeches,  though  replete  with 
pathos  as  was  her  part,  Mrs.  Bennett  struggled  hard  with  the  character  of  the 
wife,  Victoria  Dudley.  Mr.  Leonard  Outram  could  make  nothing  of  the  hero, 
and  offended  the  eye  by  appearing,  contrary  to  all  usage,  constantly  in  uniform. 
The  parts  really  well  played  were  those  of  Maud  Staunton,  the  adventuress,  by 
Madame  De  Naucaze,  and  her  blackleg  confederate,  William  Fraser,  by  Mr. 
Cecil  Thornbury. 

"  Her  Oath,"  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wylde,  proved  to  be  a  tale  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
of  the  year  1857.  It  being  found  necessary  to  send  despatches  to  Benares, 
Frank  Danvers,  a  young  officer,  is  charged  with  their  delivery.  He  is  waylaid 
in  a  rugged  pass  and  is  shot  down  by  Count  Theodor,  a  half-caste  brigand,  by 
the  orders  of  the  .Rajah  of  Dustnugger,  a  rebel.  Danvers  is  rescued  and  restored 
to  health  by  Renee,  the  supposed  daughter  of  the  Count,  and  she  and  Frank 
fall  in  love  with  each  other.  The  Count  has  bound  her  by  an  oath  to  devote 
her  life  and  a  fortune,  which  is  hers  in  her  own  right,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
English  and  the  freeing  of  the  natives  from  their  sway.  She  is  carried  off  by 
the  Rajah,  who  wishes  her  to  marry  him,  and  is  rescued  by  Danvers  ;  but  they 
are  again  taken  prisoners,  when  the  timely  arrival  of  the  English  troops  frees 
them.  Renee  turns  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  an  English  general,  she  having 
been  stolen  as  a  child  by  a  mysterious  Ayah  (played  with  considerable  power 
by  Miss  Frances  Ivor).  Miss  Beatrice  Lamb  as  Renee,  and  Henry  Neville  as 
the  gallant  Frank  Danvers,  maintained  the  interest  of  this  rather  exciting  play, 
which  is  of  the  melodramatic  order,  and  might  be  useful  for  spectacular  effect. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Abingdon  was  a  grand  villain  as  the  Rajah,  and  Mr.  Austin  Melford 
was  successful  as  the  Count.  Other  characters  were  well  filled  by  Mr.  Henry 
Bedford  (General  Danvers)  ;  Mr.  Ivan  Watson  (Ali  Jan,  an  amorous  native)  ; 
and  Miss  Clara  Jecks  (Josephine,  the  coquettish  maid  of  Renee).  The  play  was 
magnificently  put  upon  the  stage,  and  the  authoress  was  called  for. 

The  long-expected  skit,  "  The  Prancing  Girl,''  by  Campbell  Rae  Brown, 
music  by  M.  Brigata,  was  produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  on  Thurs- 
day, November  26th.  Of  the  book  not  much  in  praise  can  be  said,  but  the 
music  was  very  pleasing.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  The  Duke  of  Gooseberry, 
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Mr.  Arthur  Playfair  ;  Hon.  Slangsby,  Mr.  T.  A.  Shale  ;  David  B.  Hives,  Mr.  F. 
Emery  ;  John  Whiskison,  Mr.  Harry  Parker  ;  Goldspink,  Mr.  A.  T.  Hendon  ; 
Lady  Boke,  Miss  Adelaide  Newton  ;  Midget  Crake,  Miss  Natalie  Brande  ; 
Faith  B.  Hives,  was  Miss  Cissy  Cranford  ;  Priscilla  B.  Hives,  Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys. 
Some  pretty  Quakeresses  are  introduced,  who  sing  bright  and  lively  choruses,  and 
in  lieu  of  travesty  (worthy  of  the  name),  laughter  is  produced  by  means 
of  a  mechanical  toy  dog  (to  lepresent  Bully  Boy)  ;  by  the  smashing  of  crockery 
and  vases  ;  and  by  means  of  a  pantomimic  sliding  staircase,  down  which  the 
guests  in  the  ball-room  scene  are  precipitated.  Mr.  Arthur.Playfair  has  the  trick 
of  Mr.  Tree's  voice  but  not  of  his  manner.  Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys  sings  and 
dances  nicely,  but  does  not  travesty  Miss  Neilson.  The  cleverest  performance 
was  that  of  Miss  Natalie  Brande,  which  most  closely  imitated  that  of  Miss  Norreys, 
and  next  to  hers  came  that  of  Miss  Adelaide  Newton,  who  gave  us  touches 
of  Miss  Rose  Leclercq.  On  the  same  evening,  by  arrangement  with  Mr.  Charles 
Wyndham,  u  Miss  Decima,"  which  had  been  running  so  successfully  at  the 
Criterion,  was  transferred  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  with  the  following  changes 
in  the  cast  :  Mr.  C.  Hay  den  Coffin  appeared  as  Peter  Paul  Rolleston  ;  Mr. 
Leonard  Russell  as  Bertie  Brown  ;  Mr.  R.  Sesnonon  as  Donald  McQuord  ;  Miss 
Annie  Schnberth  as  Senora  Inez ;  MissEdith  Fielding  as  Jeannie ;  and  Miss  Decima 
Moore  in  the  t\t\e-role.  The  last  named  young  lady  was  a  worthy  successor 
to  Mdlle.  Nesville  ;  her  singing  was  delightful,  and  though  she  was  very  nervous, 
her  acting  was  naive  and  captivating.  "Miss  Annie  Schuberth  was  also  a  gain,  for 
her  rich  voice  told  well,  and  Mr.  Hayden  Coffin  had  a  fresh  song  introduced, 
which  was  encored.  Mr.  David  James  and  Miss  Victor  had  a  duet  and  dance 
specially  written  for  them,  both  of  which  had  to  be  repeated.  "  Miss  Decima  " 
is  as  great  a  favourite  in  its  new  home  as  it  was  in  its  old. 

From  the  unconventional  opening  of  Messrs.  F.  C.  Phillips  and  Percy 
Fendall's  play,  "  Margaret  Byng,"  produced  at  the  Criterion  on  the  afternoon 
of  December  8th,  we  were  led  to  hope  that  we  were  to  have  something  out  of 
the  common.  Disappointment  awaited  us,  however,  for  though  we  had  the 
somewhat  novel  idea  of  a  woman  following  a  man  in  a  railway  journey,  to  borrow 
a  large  sum  of  money  of  him,  the  plot  soon  degenerated  into  commonplace. 
The  heroine,  Margaret  Byng,  finding  that  her  husband  is  reduced  to  poverty, 
calmly  suggests  to  him  that  they  should  part  and  be  independent  of  each  other 
for  a  year  ;  during  that  time  things  may  mend.  Her  husband  consents,  and  he 
is  seen  no  more  in  the  play — we  hear,  however,  that  he  isdead.  Mrs.  Byngjs  living 
on  the  Continent  with  her  worthless  father  ;  they  are  reduced  to  dire  straits, 
but  she  thinks  she  may  be  able  to  borrow  a  good  sum  from  a  Mr.  Dornton,  if 
she  can  only  be  alone  with  him.  He  is  returning  to  England,  so  she  travels  in 
the  same  train  with  him,  in  the  next  compartment.  Presently  she  hears  a  scuffle. 
At  the  next  station  she  is  going  to  join  Dornton,  when  she  meets  a  stranger 
leaving  the  compartment,  which  is  empty.  She  follows  the  stranger,  and  taxes  him 
with  having  made  away  with  his  fellow  passenger  ;  and  as  the  price  of  her  silence 
he  thrusts  a  roll  of  notes  into  her  hands.  Conscience  soon  pricks  her.  The 
stranger  who  turns  out  to  be  a  Corsican,  Bazano,  not  only  shadows  her  but  asks 
her  to  be  his  wife.  Captain  Frederick  Dornton  wishes  her  to  marry  him,  and  she 
refuses  ;  and  as  he  asks  to  know  her  reason,  she  tells  him  how  she  has  hither- 
to screened  the  murderer  and  participated  in  the  plunder.  Bazano,  who  has 
been  on  the  watch,  in  his  rage  at  her  confession,  stabs  her  ;  and  her  lover  returns 
to  hold  her,  dying,  in  his  arms.  The  play  is  adapted  from  Mr.  Philips's  novel, 
and  the  adaptation  has  left  the  characters  sketchy.  It  is  almost  a  one -part  play  ; 
and  though  Miss  Estelle  Burney  as  the  heroine"  possesses  power,  the  power  is 
unequally  displayed,  and  the  actress  was  wanting  in  tenderness  in  the  expres- 
sion of  her  love  for  Captain  Dornton,  a  part  well-played  by  Mr.  Ben  Webster. 
As  the  cool  yet  tigerish  murderer,  Bazano,  Mr.  Charles  Brookfield  made  his 
mark  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Wyes  had  a  telling  little  part  as  a  sheriff-officer,  which  he  made 
the  most  of.  The  other  characters  afforded  no  scope. 

"  A  Breezy  Morning,"  duologue,  by  Eden  Philpott,  went  merrily  on  the  evening 
of  December  6th,  at  the  Comedy  theatre.  It  treats  of  a  little  matrimonial 
"  breeze,"  that  springs  up  between  a  couple  on  their  honeymoon  ;  and  is  brightly 
written  and  with  considerable  originality  in  the  treatment  of  the  idea.  The 
characters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Golding  were  very  neatly  played  by  Mr.  Sam 
Sothern  and  Miss  Florence  Fordyce,  the  latter  introducing  some  charming 
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womanly  touches.  "A  Breezy  Morning''  would  be  acceptable  to  amateurs. 
"  Godpapa,"  reached  the  50th  performance  on  this  same  evening,  and  continues 
to  give  much  enjoyment. 

Thomas  Holcrof  t's  play,  "  The  Road  to  Euin  "  was  revived  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  December  9th,  at  the  Opera  Comique.  This  has  been  a  favourite  and 
always  welcome  play  in  Mr.  Edward  Compton's  provincial  repertory,  and  in 
1887  he  appeared  in  it  in  London,  at  the  Strand,  and  doubled  the  parts  of  Harry 
Dornton  and  Charles  Goldfinch.  For  the  latter  he  is  better  suited,  and  appeared 
in  the  character  on  its  latest  revival  with  very  great  success.  Mr.  Lewis  Ball 
and  Miss  Elinor  Aickin  have  for  some  time  established  their  reputations  as  Mr. 
Dornton  and  Widow  Warren.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  cast  it  may  be  said  that 
Mr.  Clarence  Blakiston  "  tore  his  passion  to  tatters  "  as  Harry  Dornton,  that  Mr. 
Sydney  Paxton  was  excellent  as  Mr.  Sulky,  and  that  Mr.  Young  Stewart,  as  Mr. 
Silky,  was  but  a  copy  of  Mr.  Shiel  Barry's  Gaspard  in  "  Les  Cloches  de  Corne- 
ville."  Miss  Evelyn  McNay  looked  a  little  more  than  seventeen  as  Sophia 
Freelove,  but  exhibited  the  artlessness  and  purity  expected  of  such  a  young 
girl,  and  showed  considerable  charm  in  her  acting.  "  The  Road  to  Ruin  "  was 
most  favourably  received. 

Mr.  Brandon  Thomas  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Court  Theatre  on  Wednes- 
day, December  2nd,  and  produced  there  a  "  triple  bill."  It  consisted  of  "  A 
Commission,"  by  Weedon  Grossmith  ;  "  A  Pantomime  Rehearsal,"  and  Buck- 
stone's  "  Good  for  Nothing."  In  "  A  Commission,"  the  author  and  Mr.  Brandon 
Thomas  appeared  in  their  original  characters,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Draycott  being 
Mr.  Marshall  ;  Miss  Edith  Chester,  Mrs.  Hennersley  ;  Miss  May  Palfrey, 
Parker.  In  "  A  Pantomime  Rehearsal,"  there  were  the  following  changes  from 
the  original  cast :  Mr.  C.  J.  Little  played  Jack  Deedes  ;  Mr.  Wilfred  Draycott, 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  ;  Miss  Carlotta  Addison,  Lady  Muriel  Beauclerc.  Miss 
May  Palfrey  and  Miss  Maude  McNaught,  Miss  May  and  Miss  Rose  Portman, 
and  Miss  Norreys  once  more  appeared  as  Miss  Lily  Belgrave.  The  skit  never 
went  better.  As  a  first  piece,  J.  B.  Buckstone's  "  Good  for  Nothing "  was 
played,  with  Miss  Norreys  as  Nan,  a  character  in  which  the  clever  actress  had 
been  well  spoken  of  at  the  Haymarket.  The  rest  of  the  cast  was  as  follows  : 
Jim  Dibbles,  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas  ;  Harry  Collier,  Mr.  Branscombe  ;  Charley, 
Mr.  Wilfred  Draycott,  and  Young  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith, 
who  gave  an  original  and  most  diverting  reading  of  the  character.  The  entire 
programme  appeared  excellently  suited  to  a  "  Court  *'  audience. 


Mr.  Barton  White,  author  of  "  The  Young  Pretender,"  produced  at  the 
Opera  Comique  Theatre,  Thursday  afternoon,  December  10th,  was  unable  to 
carry  out  the  clever  idea  on  which  his  farcical  comedy  was  founded.  It  is  that 
of  a  young  fellow,  who  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  funds  for  a  voyage 
round  the  world,  during  which  his  mind  is  to  be  enlightened,  remaining  in 
London  and  enjoying  the  delights  of  the  metropolis,  in  fellowship  with  a  friend. 
When  he  is  supposed  to  have  returned  from  this  grand  tour,  he  brings  with 
him  a  collection  of  curios  (purchased  in  the  Burlington  Arcade)  which  he 
palms  off  on  his  relations  ;  but  is  eventually  betrayed  by  his  friend,  who,  with 
him,  has  been  subjected  to  a  severe  cross-examination  on  their  geographical 
knowledge  by  an  inquisitive  Aunt  Harriett.  The  first  act  was  excessively  droll. 
Mr.  Tresahar  acted  the  hero  Matthew  Honeybun  ;  Mr.  James  Nelson  was  his 
friend,  Hu^h  Jones  ;  the  inquisitive  Aunt  Harriett  was  played  by  Miss  Sophie 
Larkin.  The  hit  of  the  afternoon  was  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  Kayeas  an  ab- 
sent-minded vegetarian,  Bluejohn  Fossil,  a  Professor  of  Geology  ;  Miss  Nina 
Williams  as  a  pert  lodging-house  attendant,  Mia,  was  clever  ;  and  Miss  Nora 
Williamson,  a  very  tall  and  handsome  young  lady  was  engaging  as  Maud 
Honeybun. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Pennington,  one  of  the  Balaclava  charge  heroes,  took  his  leave  of 
the  stage  on  Thursday  afternoon,  December  10th,  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  which 
Mr.  H.  A.  Jones  had  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion.  Mr.  Pennington  appeared  in 
Act  i,  Sc.  2  of  "  Richelieu,"  as  the  Cardinal.  His  method  is  of  the  robust  school, 
but  he  is  one  of  our  best  elocutionists,  and  will  from  this  time  devote  himself  to- 
the  teaching  of  the  art  in  which  he  is  a  proficient. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  Christmas  productions  will  be  "  Venice  in  London,'* 
at  Olympia.  Venice  will  be  solidly  produced  with  the  realism  of  water, 
gondoliers  and  barges,  and  even  live  pigeons  from  St.  Mark.  The  houses  and 
bridges  of  Venice  are  built  up.  There  will  be  magnificent  pageants  in  which 
some  1500  people  will  take  part,  and,  on  a  mammoth  stage,  performances  of 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice1'  will  take  place.  This  will  open  on  Boxing  Day. 

The  following  theatres  find  the  attractions  of  their  present  bill  sufficient  to 
carry  them  over  the  Christmas  season  : — 

Adelphi,  "The  Trumpet  Call " ;  Avenue,  "  The  Crusaders  "  ;  Comedy,  "  Godpapa  "  ; 
Court,  the  present  triple  bill  ;  Criterion,  "Brighton"  ;  English  Opera.  "The 
Basoche";  Globe, "Gloriana'';  Olympic, " Royal  Divorce  "  for  matinees, "Nancy  Sikes" 
(".Oliver  Twist ")  in  the  evening  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  '•  Miss  Decima";  Savoy,  "The 
Nautch  Girl "  ;  Strand,  "  The  Late  Lamented  "  ;  Terry's  "  The  Times." 

Among  the  novelties  promised  are  : — 

At  the  Alhambra,  a  new  ballet "  Temptation,''  which,  from  the  well  known  reputa- 
tion of  this  house,  is  certain  to  be  beautiful. 

At  the  Garrick,  we  are  to  have  "  A  Fool's  Paradise,"  on  January  2nd. 

The  Gaiety  will  celebrate  the  return  of  Miss  Farren  and  Mr.  Fred  Leslie  by  the 
production  of  the  new  burlesque  "  Cinder-Ellen." 

The  Haymarket  has  still  a  success  in  "  The  Dancing  Girl ;  "  but  Mr  Beerbohm 
Tree  is  actively  rehearsing  "  Hamlet  "for  early  production. 

The  Lyceum  re-opens  with  "  The  Corsican  Brothers  "  and  "  Nance  Oldfield  ;  "  but 
it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  see  "  Henry  VIII  "  staged  with  unusual  magnifi- 
cence. 

The  Lyric  will  almost  immediately  re-open  with  Gilbert  and  Cellier's  comic  opera, 
"  The  Mountebanks,"  probably  on  the  23rd. 

The  Opera  Comique  will  for  a  time  run  "  The  Road  to  Ruin  "  and  "  The  Queen's 
Room "  for  the  evening  bill,  but  we  are  promised  in  the  near  future  a  costume 
play  by  Frankfort  Moore. 

The  management  of  the  Princess's  will  revive  "  Alcne  in  London  "  on  the  21st  of 
December,  and  give  mat-inet's  of  "The  Swiss  Express." 

The  St.  George's  Hall  will  have  no  fresh  entertainment  for  holiday  seekers  as  is  its 
custom  at  Christmas,  but  will  produce  a  new  sketch  by  Mr.  Corney  Grain  in  January. 

The  St  James's  re-opens  December  30th,  with  "  Forgiveness,"  by  Comyns  Carr. 

The  Shaftesbury  re-opens  December  21st,  with  "Joan  of  Arc  "  from  the  Gaiety. 

Mr.  Toole  returns  to  his  own  theatre  on  Boxing  night,  and  opens  with  "  The  Don." 

The  Vaudeville  produces  Haddon  Cbambers's  comedy  "  The  Honorable  Herbert  " 
on  December  22nd. 

Pantomime  is  not  dead  yet,  although  the  harlequinade  is  but  a  "^Secondary 
feature  now-a-days. 

Drury  Lane  will  of  course  afford  us  one  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris's  magnificent 
spectacles  in  "  Humpty  Dumpty  ;  or,  The  Yellow  Dwarf  and  the  Fair  One  with  the 
G-olden  Locks." 

The  Britannia  produces  '•  Tbe  Old  Bogie  of  the  Sea  "  ;  the  Greenwich  Theatre 
"  Aladdin  "  ;  the  Grand,  "  Whittington  and  his  Cat"  ;  Lyric,  Hammersmith,  "  Dick 
Whittington  and  his  Cat "  ;  The  Royalty,  "  Cock  Robin  "  and  "  Old  King  Cole," 
children's  operas,  and  a  sbadow  pantomime  ;  The  Novelty,  "  Cinderella"  ;  The  Park- 
hurst,  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  ;  The  Pavilion,  "  Little  Red  Riding  Hood";  The  Rich- 
mond Theatre, "  Babes  in  the  Wood  "  ;  The  Royal  Marylebone, "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  ; 
the  Stratford  Theatre,  "Dick  Whittington"  ;  the  Surrey,  "  The  Fair  One  with  the 
Golden  Locks  ;  "  Sanger's,  "  St.- Petersburg  at  Christmas." 


New     Plays 


PRODUCED  AND  IMPORTANT  REVIVALS  in  London,  from  November   21st,  1891, 
to  December  15th,  1891 :— 

(Revivals  are  marked  thus0}. 
Nov.  21     "  'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay,"  nautical  and  spectacular  drama,  in  five 

acts,  by  John  Henderson.     Marylebone. 

„     23     "  Light  ahead,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Herbert  Leonard.     Surrey. 
„     26     "  The  Return  of  the  Druses,"  tragedy,  by  Robert  Browning,  drama- 
tic reading,in  the  Botanical  Theatre  of  University  College  Hospital. 
26     "  The  Prancing  Girl,"  travestie,  by  Campbell  Rae-Brown,  music  by 
B.  Brigata.     Prince  of  Wales. 
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Nov.   2G     "  Her   Oath,"   five-act  drama,    by    Mrs.    Henry  Wylde.     Matinee. 

Princess's. 

Dec.     1°  "  Good  for  Nothing,"  J.  B.   Buckstone's  comedy  :    same  evening, 
"  A  Commission,"  and  "  A  Pantomime  Kehearsal " — transferred 
to  the  Court  theatre. 
„       1     "  Mrs.  M.P.,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  adapted  from  the  German  of 

Julius  Eosen,  by  Hermann  Yezin.     Matinee.     Opera  Comique. 
„       1     "  A  Breach  of  Promise,"  original  comedietta,  by  Mabel  Freund-Lloyd. 

Matinee.     Opera  Comique. 
„       1°  "  Brighton,"    localised    version,   by    Frank  Marshall,    of    Bronson 

Howard's  "  Saratoga."     Criterion. 
„       3     "  The  Reckoning,"  original  four-act  play,  by    Sylvanus  Diuncey. 

Matinee.     Globe, 

„       5     "  The  Gambler,"  original  three-act  play,  by  J.  W.  Boulding.  Royalty. 
„       5     "  The  End  of  a  Day,"  one-act  play,  by  Herbert  Burnett.     Royalty. 
„       8     "  The  Barn  at  Beccles,"  one-act  comedy,  by  Geo.  Hughes  and  A.  C. 

Bickley.     Manor  Rooms,  Hackney. 
„       8     "  Margaret  Byng"  original  four-act  play,  by  F.  C.  Philips  and  Percy 

Fendall.     Matinee.     Criterion. 

,,       8     "  A  Breezy  Morning,"  duologue,  by  Eden  Philpotts.     Comedy. 
„       9°  "  The  Road  to  Ruin,"  Thomas  Holcrof t's  play,  in  four  acts.     Matinee. 

(Placed  in  evening  billon  the  12th).     Opera  Comique. 

„     12     "  Cock  Robin  and  Jenny  Wren,"  libretto  by  C.  Gillington.     "  Old 

King  Cole,  and   Good   Queen  Cole,"  libretto  by  W.  Younge  ; 

music  to  both  composed  by  Florian  Pascal,  for  a  series  of  matinees. 

New  Royalty. 

„     15    "  Ermingarde,"  one-act  play,  by  J.  W.  Brodie-Innes.     Yestry  Hall, 

Chiswick. 

„     15     "  He  Stoops  to  Win,"  one-act  operetta,  by  Wilfrid  Bendall  and  Cun- 
ningham Bridgeman.     Matinee.     Lyric  Club. 

In  the  Provinces,  from  November  19th,  1891,  to  December  16th,  1891. 
Nov.  19  "  Safe  and  Sound,"  one-act  farcical  comedy,  by  Shirley  Hewlett  (for 

copyright  purposes).     County  Hall,  Bootle. 
„     20  "  On  Her  Majesty's  Service,"  four-act  drama,  by  Henry  W.  Watchman 

and  H.  Gower  May.     Avenue,  Sunderland. 
„     23  "  The  Golden  Chance,"  five-act  drama,  by  St.  Aubyn  Miller.     T.R., 

Gateshead. 
Dec.     4  "  True  as   Truth,"   one-act  play,  by   A.    C.   Drinkwater.     Royalty, 

Glasgow. 
„       7  "  The   Vagrant,"    five-act    domestic    drama,    by    George    de    Lara. 

Aquarium,  Scarborough. 
„     10     "  Jenny  the  Barber,"  original  farce,  in  one  act,  by  Wilson  Barrett. 

Prince's,  Bristol. 
„     14°  "  The  Dead  Letter,"  three-act  drama,  by  Walter  Roberts.     Prince  of 

Wales's,  Salford. 
„     14     "  Glendelough,"  original  Irish  "Romantic"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by 

Edmund  Gurney.     Queen's,  Manchester. 
„     16     "  He  loves  me,  He  Loves  me  not,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Eden  E. 

Greville.     Grand  Hall,  Maidenhead. 

In  Paris,  from  November  20th,  1891,  to  December  4th,  1891. 
Nov.  20     "  L'Annee  Franco-Russe,"  revue,  in  three  acts,  by   M.  Milher   and 

Numes  Cluny. 
„     21     "  Voyages  dans  Paris,"  spectacle,  in  five  acts,  by  Ernest  Blum  and 

Raoul  Tcche".     Porte  St.  Martin. 

„     24     "  Mademoiselle  Asmodee,"  operetta,  in  three  acts,  by  Paul  Ferrier 
and  Charles  Clairville,  music  by  Paul  Lacome  and  Victor  Roger. 
Renaissance. 
„     25     "  Un  Gas  Normand,"  in  one  act,  by  Armand  Bery,  music  by  Charles 

Albert.     Menus  Plaisirs. 
„     30     "  Le  Dentiste,  S.  &  J.,"  comedy,,  in  one  act,  by  Emile  Seurat.     Palais 

Royal. 
Dec.     1     "  Le    Marechal-Ferrant,"    five-act  melodrama,   by  Henri  Demesse. 

Chateau  D'Eau. 
,,       4     "L'Auberge  des  Mariniers,"  five-act  drama,  by  Emile  Moreau.  Ambigu. 
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Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  Actor  and  Manager 

A  CRITICAL   APPRECIATION. 


AST  June  we  were  chatting  on  actors  in  a  Dulwich 
drawing-room,  and  happened  to  mention  with  respect 
the  name  of  Mr.  Tree.  "  Talk  of  that  fellow  as  a  great 
actor  !  "  said  our  interlocutor — a  young  author  who  has 
lately  made  a  brilliant  success  in  the  literary  world — 
*Tve  never  been  able  to  see  much  in  Tree."  A  day  or 
two  later  we  came  across  a  lady  at  the  Criterion  who  had 
never  even  seen  Mr.  Tree  act  at  the  Haymarket. 

In  the  following  article  we  don't  propose  to  ourselves  any  such 
silly  task  as  the  enlightenment  of  experienced  playgoers  on  the 
subject  of  this  actor-manager's  career  ;  we  only  desire  to  examine  a 
few  of  Mr.  Tree's  impersonations,  and  to  express  what,  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find,  seems  a  novel  opinion  on  his  achievements  and  present 
position  in  English  histrionic  art. 

Mr.  Tree's  theatrical  life  is  as  brief  as  it  has  been  remarkable. 
Ten  years  ago  the  three  rising  actors  of  the  day  were  Mr.  Barrett,. 
Mr.  Conway  and  Mr.  Coghlan,  and  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
playing  comic  opera  in  the  provinces  with  Miss  St.  John.  Six 
years  later  Mr.  Barrett  had  established  his  reputation,  Mr.  Coghlan 
had  left  for  the  States,  and  Mr.  Conway  had  not  fulfilled  ex- 
pectations. In  fact,  the  latter  actor  had  been  making  the  running 
for  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson,  Mr.  Coghlan  had  been  doing  the  same 
kindly  office  for  Mr.  Willard,  and,  in  1887,  these  two  actors,  together 
with  Mr.  Tree,  who  had  then  lately  succeeded  to  the  management  of 
the  Haymarket,  stood  out  as  the  three  men  likely  to  contest  with 
one  another  the  reversion  of  Mr.  Irving's  leadership.  The  four 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  then  have  only  served  to  demonstrate 
how  utterly  Mr.  Coghlan  and  Mr.  Conway  are  in  the  shade.  Both 
actors  have  recently  lost  ground,  and  have  been  fairly  distanced  on 
the  road  to  fame  by  our  latest  manager,  Mr.  George  Alexander.  The 
struggle  for  supremacy  is  now  a  quadrilateral,  or  rather  a  triangular 
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one,  for  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson,  brilliant  actor  as  he  is,  will  never 
obtain  full  scope  for  the  display  of  his  abilities  till  he  becomes  his 
own  manager.  The  position  then  of  Mr.  Tree  and  the  factors  that 
make  for  his  success  in  this  friendly  rivalry  are  the  questions  we 
shall  endeavour  to  estimate  as  succinctly  as  matters  will  allow. 

Mr.  Tree  stands  forward  pre-eminently  as  the  best  type  of  the 
actor-manager  of  the  day.  He  is  the  ablest  spokesman  of  his  class, 
a  man  of  culture  and  address,  an  ardent  theatrical  reformer,  and  an 
actor  endowed  with  an  absolute  belief  in  his  own  abilities.  But  when, 
in  April  1887,  he  transferred  "The  Red  Lamp"  from  the 
Globe  to  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  he  was  engaged  in  a  very  risky 
enterprise.  It  was  no  light  task  for  the  young  actor  to  assume  the 
management  of  a  theatre  with  the  traditions  of  the  Haymarket,  to 
succeed  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Bancrofts,  and  to  become  lessee 
of  the  first  comedy.theatre  in  London ;  but,  granted  the  advantages 
with  which  Mr.  Tree  started— the  decline  of  Wilson  Barrett,  and  the 
termination  of  the  Hare-Kendal  management — the  Haymarket 
manager  is  entitled  to  the  respect  which  success  always  secures,  as 
well  as  to  what  is  more  worth  having — the  gratitude  of  all  true  art- 
lovers. 

Of  Mr.  Tree's  success  as  a  manager  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt ;  and  there  is  equally  little  doubt  as  to  the  means  by  which 
this  gratifying  result  has  been  arrived  at.  Drawing-room  melo- 
drama, superbly  mounted,  and  for  the  last  two  y ears ?  as  superbly 
cast,  has  been  the  bait  Mr.  Tree  has  used  to  draw  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  to  his  theatre.  He  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
that  the  public  in  its  heart  of  hearts  likes  melodrama ;  but  it  must  be 
clothed  and  in  its  right  mind,  and  given  all  the  adventitious  aid  that 
luxury  of  stage  mounting  and  an  excellent  company  can  afford  it. 
This  has  been  the  guiding  principle  that  has  ruled  Mr.  Tree's 
actions  at  the  Haymarket.  In  pursuit  of  this  policy  he  has  pro- 
duced two  plays  of  Mr.  Grundy's  ( "  The  Pompadour "  and  "  A 
Village  Priest ")  ;  two  plays  of  Mr.  Jones's  (  "  Wealth  "  and  "  The 
Dancing  Girl,")  and  two  adaptations  of  Mr.  Buchanan  ("  Partners  " 
and  "  A  Man's  Shadow ")  ;  along  with  plays  of  four  previously 
unknown  dramatists — we  refer  to  "  The  Red  Lamp,"  by  Mr.  Outram 
Tristram ;  to  "  Captain  Swift,"  by  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers,  and  to 
Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Henley's  charming  comedy,  "  Beau  Austin." 
Naturally  at  first  the  main  reason  which  influenced  Mr.  Tree  in 
producing  a  play  was  the  fact  that  it  offered  him  a  fine  part. 
Consequently,  playgoers  were  not  surprised  to  find  the  actor  during 
the  first  years  of  his  management  starring  himself  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  members  of  the  cast.  Happily,  however,  for  him,  cir- 
cumstances and  a  due  sense  of  the  ludicrous  put  an  end  to  this 
kind  of  folly,  and  since  the  production  of  "  A  Village  Priest," 
nobody  has  been  able  to  lay  this  artistic  sin  to  the  charge  of  the 
Haymarket  lessee.  The  circumstances,  as  playgoers  will  remember, 
were  those  connected  with  the  production  of  "  A  Man's  Shadow," 
in  which  Mr.  Fernandez  made  the  hit  of  the  evening  by  his  powerful 
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declamatory  outburst  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  gcene.  Since 
then  Mr.  Tree  has  recognised  facts,  and  despite  an  awkward 
contretemps  of  recent  occurrence,  caused  by  the  actor-manager's 
bland  response  to  a  call  the  house  was  making  for  the  older  actor, 
he  has  not  unfairly  obtruded  himself  upon  the  public.  Mr.  Tree, 
indeed,  would  only  be  injuring  himself  if  he  were  thus  to  minimise 
the  efforts  of  his  associates,  and  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
company  he  has  got  together  at  the  Haymarket.  But,  excellent  as 
the  present  ensemble  there  is,  this  condition  of  affairs  is  not  due  to 
any  fortuitous  set  of  circumstances,  but  has  only  been  arrived  at 
after  a  careful  process  of  weeding  out  unsuitable  actors  and  engag- 
ing the  best  possible  talent.  A  company  that  includes  Mr. 
Fernandez,  the  soundest  and  cleverest  actor  of  the  old  school  ;  Mr. 
Fred  Terry,  our  ablest  jeune-premier,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
emotional  actors  of  the  day,  and  Miss  Rose  Leclercq,  our  best 
grande  dame,  is  not  one  to  be  picked  up  any  day  in  the  week. 
But,  in  addition  to  these  distinguished  artists,  the  Haymarket  cast 
includes  Miss  Julia  NeUson,  an  actress  of  great  promise  ;  the  lessee's 
wife,  a  charming  ingenue  ;  and,  until  lately,  delightful -little  Rose 
Norreys,  who,  except  in  "  The  Dancing  Girl,"  has  not  been  too  well 
suited  with  parts  by  her  manager.  Mr.  Kemble  and  Mr.  Fred  Kerr, 
representing  old  and  modern  comedy  respectively,  complete  a  cast 
which  (topped  by  the  manager  himself)  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  any 
theatre  in  London. 

It  has  been  instructive  to  notice  how  the  Haymarket  manager 
plays  off  one  member  of  his  company  against  the  other.  Mr. 
Fernandez  is  opposed  to  Mr.  Fred  Terry — the  age  and  experience  of 
the  one  to  the  youth  and  modernity  of  the  other  ;  Mrs.  Tree  is 
played  off  against  Miss  Julia  Neilson  ;  while  when  Mr.  Kemble 
plays  at  the  Haymarket,  his  fuller  experience  gives  him  precedence 
under  the  clock  over  Mr.  Terry. 

It  may  be  but  an  accident,  it  may  be  only  the  natural  result  of  the 
public's  desire  to  see  the  young  actress  in  leading  parts,  but. 
certainly  Mr.  Tree  is  lucky  in  having  Miss  Julia  Neilson  as  his 
leading  lady.  Theatre-goers  want  to  see  her,  so  she  has  the  advantage 
of  being  constantly  before  the  public,  while  her  inexperience 
cripples  her  efforts  and  prevents  her  making  any  decided  success. 
The  result  is  very  satisfactory  to  the  Haymarket  lessee.  He  pleases 
the  public  and  pleases  himself.  Miss  Julia  Neilson  plays  heroines, 
but  need  not  be  starred  like  Miss  Emery  or  Miss  Kate  Rorke.  For  all 
this,  however,  Mrs.  Tree  is  gradually  being  relieved  of  her  old  parts 
(Loyse  in  "  The  Balladmonger,"  Anne  Page  in  "  The  Merry  Wives," 
etc.)  in  favour  of  Miss  Neilson — not  too  wise  a  proceeding,  we  can- 
not help  thinking.  For,  though  Mrs.  Tree  is  absolutely  at  sea  as  an 
emotional  acress — witness  her  weak  performance  in  "A  Man's 
Shadow  " — she  is  a  very  sympathetic  ingenue,  and  her  Anne  Page 
her  Marguerite,  and  her  Dorothy  are  absolutely  unique  in  delicacy 
and  style. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  consider  Mr.  Tree  as  an  actor  that  our 
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task  becomes  a  difficult  one.  From  the  commencement  of  his 
managerial  career  he  has  had  his  backers  and  his  detractors.  Mr. 
Archer  (of  The  World},  Mr.  Nisbet  (of  The  Times},  and  Mr. 
Pollock  (in  The  Saturday  Review}  have  supported  him  through 
thick  and  thin — through  "The  Pompadour,"  through  "Partners," 
through  "Wealth,"  "  A  Village  Priest  "  and  " Beau  Austin  "  ;  while 
Mr.  Clement  Scott  has,  until  quite  recently,  steadfastly  refused  to- 
recognise  anything  in  Mr.  Tree  but  a  clever,  painstaking  and 
presumptuous  actor.  By  some  people  the  Haymarket  manager  has 
been  proclaimed  a  great  actor,  while  others  have  denied  him  the 
possession  of  anything  except  a  very  moderate  talent.  Mr.  Tree, 
however,  has  done  his  best  for  Mr.  Tree,  and  has  thrice  attempted  to 
storm  Olympus.  In  two  of  these  attempts  ("  Partners "  and 
"  Wealth  ")  he  has  quite  failed  to  attain  his  object,  but  the  third 
effort  has  been  a  success — if  only  a  partial  one.  "  A  Village  Priest  " 
remains  for  the  present  Mr.  Tree's  highest  achievement  in  the  art  he 
so  adorns.  Here  any  failure  in  execution  was  ably  redeemed 
by  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Tree's  conception  of  the  part. 

To  hint  mediocrity  in  an  actor  who  has  played  parts  so  different  as 
Macari,  The  Private  Secretary,  Beau  Austin,  The  Village  Priest, 
Hartzf eldt,  Falstaff,  Captain  Swift,  Borgf eldt,  Guisebury,  Gringoire 
and  Luversan,  strikes  some  playgoers  as  savouring  of  presumption  or 
downright  lunacy.  Mr.  Tree's  depreciators,  on  the  other  hand,  admit 
that  if  the  actor  had  really  played  all  these  parts,  he  would  have  con- 
siderable claim  to  be  considered  a  great  actor.  The  only  debatable 
question  is,  of  course,  the  "if."  An  actor  with  Mr.  Tree's  plastic 
features  and  impersonal  style,  they  argue,  can  find  very  little  difficulty 
in  making  himself  up  for  these  different  parts.  Did  not  the  Hay- 
market  manager  himself,  in  a  recent  interview,  pour  out  the  vials  of 
his  contempt  on  those  who  would  confound  "  make-up "  with 
acting  ?  The  question  is,  "  Does  Mr.  Tree  identify  himself  with,  or 
rather,  conceal  himself  behind  the  characters  he  plays  ? "  Here,  os 
course,  his  opponents  have  him  on  the  hip  ;  but  the  actor-manager 
does  not  shrink  from  the  necessary  answer.  Not  only  does  he  claim 
to  identify  himself  with  the  parts  he  takes,  he  asserts  that  without 
"  inspiration  "  he  could  not  play  them. 

Before  we  proceed  to  criticise  Mr.  Tree's  claim  to  "  inspiration,"  it 
may  be  as  well  to  remark  that,  in  any  case,  versatility  is  not  a  gift 
peculiar  to  this  actor.  Mr.  Willard  is  quite  as  versatile  an  artist,, 
and  his  title  to  distinction  in  his  different  roles  is  one  that  i& 
universally  admitted.  There  is  no  finer  villain  on  the  boards  than 
Mr.  Willard,  and  no  finer  lovei  ;  he  is  unrivalled  in  old-men  parts,, 
whether  these  roles  are  comedy  or  verge  on  tragedy  ;  and  in  the 
"  Amber  Heart "  and  "  The  Violin  Makers  "he  has  shown  that  he 
has  few  equals  as  a  romantic  and  picturesque  actor.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Willard  has  one  gift,  that  of  persuasive  eloquence,  that  lifts  him  far 
above  Mr.  Tree  or  any  actor  on  the  stage,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson. 

But  to  come  back  to  Mr.  Tree  and  his  "  inspiration."     The  term 
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as  applied  to  acting  is  not  a  very  vague  phrase,  but  one  that  has  a 
fairly  definite  meaning,  and,  unless  the  connotation  of  the  word  is  to 
be  radically  changed,  we  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Tree's  claim  to  this  gift 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  just  a  little  too  audacious.  Mr.  Tree 
inspired !  What  next  1  Mr.  Tree  has  very  little  more  title  to 
"  inspiration  "  than  those  clever  comedians,  Messrs.  Brandon  Thomas 
and  Cyril  Maude,  and,  but  for  the  **  Village  Priest,"  we  should  say 
that  the  above-mentioned  artists  are  every  bit  as  clever  as  the 
Haymarket  manager  himself.  No,  "  Inspiration  "  is  the  last  quality 
we  should  assign  to  Mr.  Tree  as  an  actor ;  it  is  the  lack  of 
this  that  separates  him  from  great  actors  like  Mr.  Willard  and  Mr. 
Irving.  Mr.  Tree  is  clever,  painstaking,  observant ;  a  master  of 
detail  and  finish ;  the  Meissonier  of  the  English  stage  ;  an  artist 
never  tired  of  adding  little  touches  to  complete  each  portrait  he 
paints.  As  much  as  sheer  art,  unsustained  by  the  divine  afflatus, 
can  do  for  acting,  Mr.  Tree  does.  That  he  cannot  do  more,  and  carry 
away  his  audience,  is  a  misfortune  he  owes  partly  to  nature  and 
partly  to  the  deliberate  style  of  acting  he  has  adopted.  It  is  but  due 
to  the  actor  to  say  that  he  does  his  best  to  make  up  for  natural 
deficiences;  but  his  inflexible  metallic  voice,  his  unsympathetic 
manner,  his  slow  delivery  of  his  lines,  and  his  lack  of  dash  handicap 
him  very  severely. 

But  Mr.  Tree  was  not  meant  for  a  melodramatic  actor,  and  will 
never  be  a  second  Fechter  if  he  plays  romantic  heroes  till  doomsday. 
Surely  the  Haymarket  manager  is  cut  out  for  a  comedian,  i.e.9  for  an 
actor  in  modern  comedy.  As  Falstaff  his  performance  was  too  much 
of  a  tour-de-force;  his  voice  lacked  the  mellow  tones  we  associate 
with  an  ideal  "  fat  knight " ;  and  the  full-flavoured  comedy  of 
Shakespeare  seemed  to  be  too  much  for  him,  to  oppress  him,  and 
prevent  him  from  making  the  most  of  his  resources.  But  in 
comedy  Mr.  Tree  has  never  yet  been  fitted  with  a  good  part.  His 
Demetrius  in  "The  Red  Lamp  "  was  a  skilful,  detailed,  well-touched 
caricature — a  clever  sketch  of  an  utterly  impossible  character — too 
obtrusive  and  distracting,  never  kept  inside  the  picture.  A  similar 
fault  may  be  found  with  his  German  "  baron "  in  "  Jim  the 
Penman."  More  consistent  were  his  renderings  of  Luversan  in  "  A 
Man's  Shadow  "  and  Stephen  Cudlip  in  "  Hard  Hit."  In  the  latter 
part  the  easy  assurance  and  well-bred  insolence  of  the  gentlemanly 
-scoundrel  were  strikingly  depicted.  In  the  scene  with  the  lawyer's 
clerk  in  Act  iii.  the  polite  tones  and  contemptuous  irony  of  Cudlip 
made  Mr.  Tree's  rendering  of  the  part  a  masterly  one.  Not  that 
Mr.  Tree  is  altogether  successful  as  an  exponent  of  villainy.  In 
•"  Hard  Hit "  he  had  certain  tiresome  little  tricks,  though  in  this 
part  these  mannerisms  were  not  so  noticeable  as  they  had  previously 
been  in  "  Called  Back." 

It  was  his  Macari  in  the  latter  play— in  1884 — that  first  attracted 
prominent  attention  to  him  as  an  actor,  and  it  was  this  play  that  Mr. 
Tree  reproduced  in  the  winter  of  1890,  as  a  stop-gap.  That  its 
revival  hardly  proved  the  success  the  manager  had  anticipated  must 
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be  set  down  as  much  to  the  noble  sentiments  the  hero  has  to  spout 
re  secret  societies  and  Russian  tyranny,  as  to  the -ridiculous  character 
of  the  villain.  Mr.  Tree's  Macari  in  1890  seemed  a  very  shoddy 
performance  ;  too  ludicrously  funny  to  be  very  diabolical.  The 
gestures,  tones,  and  abrupt  actions  of  the  Italian  spy  may  have  been 
very  correctly  and  cleverly  reproduced,  but  surely  the  murder  of 
young  Antony  March  might  have  been  managed  better.  It  pro- 
voked screams  of  laughter  at  the  Haymarket.  In  fact,  Mr.  Tree's 
impersonation  of  the  Italian  throughout  compares  very  unfavourably 
with  Mr.  Willard's  Count  Danella — a  study  in  a  similar  genre. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  that  Mr.  Tree  never  rivets  the  attention  of 
the  house  nor  succeeds  in  convincing  his  audience  of  the  reality  of 
his  villainy.  Yet,  in  one  respect,  the  1890  Macari  showed  an  im- 
provement on  the  1884  Macari ;  Mr.  Tree  made  love  to  Pauline  with 
a  fair  share  of  conviction  and  passion.  But  then  Miss  Julia  Neilson 
is  young  and  beautiful  ! 

The  actor  gave  a  more  convincing  portrayal  of  villainy — villainy 
verging  on  comedy  it  was — in  "  A  Man's  Shadow."  It  was  a  more 
repressed  and  more  vivid  piece  of  acting  than  Macari.  Playgoers 
will  remember  the  very  clever  touches  Mr.  Tree  introduced  into  his 
Luversan.  The  malicious  scowl  that  passed  over  "the  shadow's" 
face  when  he  caught  sight  of  his  maimed  hand  was  a  stroke  worthy 
of  Mr.  John  Hare.  But  Mr.  Tree,  though  he  differentiates  his 
villains,  never  individualises  them  or  makes  them  live  as  Mr. 
Willard  does.  When  the  latter  actor  plays  a  villain  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  villainy.  Mr.  Willard  enables  you  to  realise  it  to  the 
full.  His  Glaucias  or  Mark  Lezzard  is  an  infinitely  finer  perform- 
ance than  anything  Mr.  Tree  has  done  of  a  similar  kind  ;  while  Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson's  superb  Scarpia  is  worth  all  Mr.  Tree's  villains  put 
together.  For  the  Haymarket  manager  will  never  be  an  emotional 
actor ;  he  has  no  passion,  no  capacity  for  making  fervent  love,  no 
intensity ;  he  is  never  carried  away  himself  and  so  never  carries 
away  his  audience. 

So  his  Captain  Swift  and  his  Duke  of  Guisebury  are  clever,  well- 
bred,  cultivated  gentlemen;  sociable  and  witty  companions  ;  char- 
acterisations elaborated  with  dozens  of  clever  touches ;  but  so 
minute  is  the  art,  so  monotonously  even  is  the  performance,  that 
they  strike  the  critical  spectator  as  colourless  phantoms  compared 
with  Mr.  Willard's  "  Dick  Venables  "  or  "Jim  the  Penman" — parts 
drawn  on  very  nearly  identical  lines.  Mr.  Alexander's  "  Idler  "  is 
an  absorbing  study  of  an  interesting  type  of  man  ;  whereas,  Mr. 
Tree's  Duke — cheery  enough  person  as  he  is  at  first — has  long  before 
the  last  act  of  "  The  Dancing  Girl "  become  an  unmitigated  bore. 
Inconsistently  drawn  by  the  author,  nervelessly  played  by  an  actor 
who  has  no  capacity  for  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Jones's  vapid  Judah- 
esque  rhetoric,  the  wonder  is  that  the  Duke  did  not  ruin  the  chances 
of  "The  Dancirg  Girl."  As  it  is  we  don't  consider  Mr.  Tree's 
performance  in  Mr.  Jones's  p^ay  in  any  degree  comparable  with  Mr. 
Terry's  brilliant  John  Christison. 
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Beau  Austin  was  a  part  which  showed  the  Haymarket  manager  at 
once  at  his  best  and  at  his  worst.  The  "  make-up  "  was  a  wonderful 
disguise  of  Mr.  Tree's  well-known  features,  the  costumes  set  off  his 
slim,  elegant  figure  to  great  advantage,  and  the  scenes  with  the 
valet  over  the  arrangement  of  the  ties,  and  the  old  beau's  delicate 
raillery  of  the  young  cornet,  and  the  charming  irony  with  which  he 
politely  bowed  him  out  of  the  room,  will  long  be  remembered  as 
examples  of  the  best  high  comedy  art.  Yet  the  voice  was  the  voice 
of  the  Abbe  Dubois,  and  the  critical  third  act  proved  a  stumbling- 
block  in  Mr*  Tree's  way.  The  authors  had  considerably  jeopardised 
the  success  of  their  work  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Beau  smart  to 
the  last,  and,  unfortunately,  here  the  actor  could  give  them  little 
assistance.  When  the  time  comes  for  George  Austin  to  repent,  the 
actor's  voice  plays  him  false  and  cannot  give  the  scene  the  pleading 
earnestness  that  the  old  rake's  protestations  require.  Its  tones  fail 
to  suggest  remorse,  and  the  impersonation  falls  to  the  level  of  Mr. 
Terriss's  Squire  Thornhill.  Here  a  lesson  might  be  learned  from 
Mr.  Forbes-Robertson's  acting  in  the  third  act  of  "  The  Profligate," 
and  a  study  of  Mr.  Neville's  methods  would  give  Mr.  Tree  another 
idea  of  how  the  scene  should  be  played. 

But  the  manager  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  is  nothing  if  not  an 
actor  of  extensive  range,  and  in  his  short  histrionic  career  has  fairly 
boxed  the  compass  in  the  variety  of  characters  he  has  assumed. 
Hence  he  produced  the  "  Pompadour  "  and  followed  M.  Coqueiin  as 
Gringoire,  but  the  rdle  of  sentimental  hero  or  ragged  poet  is  not  one 
in  which  Mr.  Tree  has  much  chance  of  shining,  and,  despite  what 
the  Saturday  Review  said  on  his  Laroque,  the  Haymarket  lessee  will 
do  well  to  steer  clear  of  romantic  parts  for  the  future.  Mr.  Willard'& 
Filippo  is  a  deeply  interesting  and  human  study.  Mr.  Tree's 
Gringoire  is  a  bore  and  a  failure.  "The  Romantic  Drama"  Mr. 
Tree  had  better  leave  to  our  two  foremost  romantic  actors — Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson  and  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett. 

The  scribe  of  The  Scots  Observer  once  remarked,  speaking  of  Mr, 
Irving,  "  We  start  with  the  assumption  that  persons  of  genius  have 
something  else  to  do  than  to  act."  The  conclusion  that  formed  the 
basis  of  this  premiss  was,  of  course,  manifestly  illogical  and  one 
characteristic  of  the  superior  person.  Happily  for  Mr.  Tree  he  may 
safely  continue  his  career — at  least,  for  some  time — without  risk 
of  offending  the  authors  of  "  Twenty  Modern  Men."  Still,  in  one 
part  that  he  played  the  actor  rose  to  something  very  like  greatness. 
The  event  did  not  quite  come  off  ;  but,  for  all  that,  Mr.  Tree's  Abbe 
Dubois  was  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  acting,  in  which  as  much 
passion  and  pathos  as  the  actor  has  ever  succeeded  in  pumping  up 
combined  with  his  gift  of  comedy  to  produce  a  picturesque  and 
fascinating  piece  of  work.  Despite  the  attacks  of  Roman  Catholic 
journalists,  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  Mr.  Burnand  and  of  Mr.  Augustus 
Moore,  Mr.  Grundy's  "  Village  Priest "  is  a  much  finer  piece  of 
dramatic  literature  than  Halevy's  pretty  and  pleasantly  tedious 
"L'Abbe  Constantin,"  and  Mr.  Tree's  acting,  though  too  self- 
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conscious  and  nervous,  was  worthy  of  the  fine  play  he  was  inter- 
preting. The  touching  passage  between  the  old  priest  and  Marguerite 
in  Act  iii  was  played  with  rare  delicacy  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tree,  and 
the  miracle-scene,  though  it  required  Mr.  Willard  to  give  it  its  due 
effect,  was  carried  through  safely  enough  at  the  Hayinarket.  Mr. 
Tree's  pathos  is  indeed  a  fearful  and  wonderful  thing.  The  actor 
seems  to  be  always  questioning  whether  the  tones  of  his  voice  are 
natural  and  correct.  Despite  these  strictures,  however,  Mr.  Tree's 
pathos  has  served  him  well;  it  pulled  him  through  "Partners" 
— inartistic  as  Borgfeldt's  accent  was — and  enabled  him  to  give  a 
reading  of  Triplet  which,  if  conspicuously  inferior  to  Mr.  Bancroft's, 
at  any  rate  gave  some  promise  of  ripening  into  a  respectable 
performance. 

"We  have  left  discussion  of  Mr.  Tree's  performance  in  "  Wealth  " 
till  last,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  charitable  to  throw  the  veil  of 
silence  over  the  actor's  Matthew  Ruddock.  Miss  Eastlake  as  Ophelia, 
it  will  be  remembered,  used  to  tear  the  curtains  down  in  one  of  her 
exits  ;  Mr.  Tree,  as  a  kind  of  elderly  Ophelia,  imitated  her  in  the 
third  act  of  Mr.  Jones's  play.  But  he  not  only  tore  the  curtains  to 
tatters,  he  tore  the  passion  to  tatters  also,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  doing 
^qual  damage  to  his  own  reputation.  For  his  failure  in  the  part  was 
absolute  and  threw  him  back  quite  six  months.  If  ever  Mr.  Tree 
revives  "  Wealth  "  at  the  Haymarket,  he  should  subordinate  himself, 
-and  give  his  old  part  to  Mr.  Fernandez. 

In  completing  our  sketch  of  Mr.  Tree,  we  can  only  assign  his 
comparative  failure  as  an  actor  to  his  having  mistaken  his  peculiar 
line  in  dramatic  art.  Modern  comedy  and  eccentric  character  parts 
would  doubtless  give  the  Haymarket  lessee  most  scope  for  his 
talents.  Let  us  hope  that  before  long  Mr.  Grundy  or  Mr.  Pinero 
will  fit  this  accomplished  actor  with  a  part  worthy  of  his  brilliant 
abilities. 

W.  A.  L.  BETTANY. 
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The   Carnival    Ball 

(Fur   lice itat ion). 


H,  scene  of  light  and  splendour  ! 
There's  none,  of  either  gender, 
But  gladly  would  surrender 

To  your  joyous  magic  thrall  ; 
Though  Pm  a  mere  spectator, 
Not  a  waltzer  and  gyrator, 
But  a  rhythmic  commentator 
On  the  Masque  and  Fancy  Ball. 

As  I  gaze  upon  the  dancers, 
As  I  listen  to  the  Lancers, 
I  feel  my  spirit  answers 

To  their  note  of  festive  mirth  ; 
What  wild  exhilaration  ! 
A  crowd  all  animation, 
Composed  of  every  nation, 

Rank,  and  station,  on  the  earth. 

There  are  beadles,  bards,  and  barmen, 
There  are  j&c/w-boys,  and  iS^ar-men, 
Fair  Marguerite  and  Carmen 

Come  in  every  size  and  form  ; 
The  powder'd,  patch'd  princesses 
In  their  Fifteenth-Louis  dresses, 
Queen  Maries,  Annes,  and  Besses, 

Why,  they  absolutely  swarm  ! 

There  are  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Tartars, 
There  are  many  Charles-the-Martyrs, 
And  lords-with  stars  and  garters, 

In  the  train  of  Bluff  King  Hal  ; 
There  are  Wellingtons  and  "  Boneys," 
Bob  Acres<?s  and  Tonies, 
And  bucks  and  macaronis 

From  the  region  of  Pall  Mall. 

There  are  figures  of  theioddest, 
There  are  fashions  fast  and  modest, 
There  are  Switzers  velvet-bodiced, 
Gitanillas,  and  Colleens  ; 
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There  are  dresses  sweetly  Spanish, 
There  are  tartans  bright  and  clannish, 
There  are  ladies  tall  and  mannish 
Arm'd  as  Amazonian  Queens. 

There  are  nobles,  churls,  and  gentles, 
There  are  swells  in  regimentals, 
There  are  gorgeous  Orientals 

And  Sultanas  by  the  score  ; 
There  are  Captains  of  Armadas, 
Fierce  Hidalgos  and  Espadas, 
And  a  Moorish  King — (Granada's), 

Though  that  monarch  is  no  Moor. 

Look  at  Hamlet  and  Othello, 
Laugh  at  Punch  and  Punchinello, 
And  that  droll  and  nimble  fellow 

In  the  garb  of  Pierrot  ; 
See  the  Moslems  and  Crusaders, 
Ethiopian  serenaders, 
And  mysterious  masqueraders 

Muffled  up  from  top  to  toe. 

There  are  land  and  sea  commanders, 
Nelsons,  Caesarg,  Alexanders, 
And  mighty  men  of  Flanders — 

Burgomasters  at  the  least. 
There  are  magnates  from  Moldavia, 
There  are  Rajahs  from  Batavia, 
There  are  Barons  from  Belgravia — 

(Or  a  little  further  East). 

Here's  Smith  as  Sancho  Panza, 
There's  Brown  as  Duke  Braganza, 
And  Jones  as  Big  Bonanza, 

With  some  other  Joans — of  Arc  ; 
Here's  Tompkins  as  a  Rover, 
With  his  wife  as  Kitty  Clover, 
While  Captain  Cliffe  from  Dover 

As  a  merman  makes  his  mark. 

Conditions  strangely  blended  ! 
The  squalid  with  the  splendid, 
Nor  is  the  King  offended 

When  he's  looked  at  by  the  cat  ; 
But  mortal,  saint,  and  devil, 
As  they  jostle  in  the  revel 
Are  all  upon  a  level — 

For  the  floor  is  very  flat. 
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Here's  a  farmer  with  a  fairy, 
Here's  a  squaw  with  Paddy  Carey, 
Here's  a  lady-missionary 

With  the  dreaded  "  Bogie  Man," 
A  duchess  with  a  sailor, 
A  nun  with  Billy  Taylor, 
A  Begum  with  a  whaler, 

And  a  brigand  with  Queen  Anne  ! 

^    Here's  Harlequin  in  spangles, 
With  a  bayadere  in  bangles,     , 
(What  a  gay  <-<<rill<>ii  jangles 

From  the  bells  of  Master  Clown  !  ) 
Here  are  chiefs  of  rival  factions, 
Here  are  good  and  evil  actions, 
In  personified  abstractions, 

Ever  dancing  up  and  down  ! 

There  are  birds,  and  beasts,  and  creatures  - 
Of  hybrid  forms  and  features — 
T'would  pose  the  learned  teachers 

If  they  came  to  be  denned  ; 
There  are  animated  flowers, 
And  perambulating  towers, 
And  dolls  endowed  with  powers 

Of  a  choregraphic  kind. 

And  they  mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 
Some  in  groups,  and  others  single, 
Till  my  nerves  begin  to  tingle, 

And  the  air  is  full  of  mist  ; 
And  at  last  it  grows  so  hazy, 
And  their  waltz  so  wild  and  mazy, 
That  I  think  I  shall  go  crazy 

If  the  dancers- don't  desist. 

The  scene  becomes  confusing, 
And,  my  clear  perception  losing, 
I  fall  to  fits  of  musing, 

So  I  seek  the  entrance-hall. 
Now  homeward's  my  direction, 
Still  rapt  in  deep  reflection — 
Here  ends  my  recollection 

Of  the  Masque  and  Fancy  Ball. 

WALTDU  PARKE. 
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From  a  Photograph  by  Elliott  &  Fry. 


A   Dead   Dramatist. 


A  fragment  of  dialogue   between   a   Middle-Aged  Enthusiast  and  a 

Saturnine  Youth. 


M.-A.  E.     So  poor  dear  Wills  is  dead. 

S.  Y.  Poor  !  ah,  but  only  in  a  monetary  sense.  He  had  all  that  a 
man  should  want.  In  fame  and  friends  he  was  rich,  and  richer  than 
most  of  his  calling. 

M.-A.  E.  Not  richer  than  he  deserved.  The  warmest  and  truest 
of  hearts  won  him  his  friends,  and  from  his  heart  flowed  the  stream 
of  tender,  human  poetry  which  will  bear  his  name  down  to  posterity. 

S.  Y.  You  mistake.  Immortality  is  not  for  him.  Writing  from 
the  heart  does  not  make  your  dramatist  ;  and  because  Wills  could 
not  but  practise  it,  he  was  none. 

M.-A.  E.  No  dramatist  ?— The  author  of  "  Charles  I,"  "  Olivia," 
"  Man  o'  Airlie,"  "  Ninon,"  "  Eugene  Aram,"  no  dramatist  ?  The 
greatest  of  our  time  ! 

S.  Y.     You  pick  the  plums.      Suffer  me  to  remind  you  of  the 
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pudding.  "  Hinko,"  "  Marie  Stuart,"  "  Buckingham,"  <k  Jane  Shore," 
"  Ellen  "  (re-named  l<  Brag  "),  «  England  in  the  days  of  Charles  II," 
"  Juana,"  "  Vanderdecken,"  "  Nell  Gwynne."  "  William  and  Susan," 
"  A  Royal  Divorce  "  and  "  Sedgemoor."  Are  these  the  works  of  a 
dramatist  ? 

M.-A.  E.     I  have  two  to  add,  "  Medea  "  and  "  lolanthe." 

S.  Y.  (sotto-vnce).     Plums  to  be  stoned  ! 

M.-A.  E.  Thus,  my  list  of  successes,  of  dramas  which  will  bear 
revival,  now  comprises  seven,  a  third  of  the  whole  number.  That 
percentage  -will  compare  favourably  with  even  Shakespeare's  record. 

S.  Y.  Percentages  don't  make  dramatists.  Dramas  alone  do 
that.  And  I  don't  admit  yet  that  your  list  is  correct.  You  talk 
very  boldly  in  asserting  that  any  of  these  plays  will  bear  revival. 
Who  can  tell  what  power  they  can  be  made  to  exert  when  the  actors 
who  vitalised  them  are  dust  ?  Can  you,  for  example,  conceive  any 
Aram  but  one,  or  any  Charles  but  one,  or  any  Olivia  but  Miss  Terry, 
or  any  Harebell  but  Mr.  Vezin  ?  Dramas  should  stand  in  spite  of  the 
players,  not  by  reason  of  them.  Mr.  Hare  might  appear  as  the  Moor 
of  Venice  and  Mr.  Kerr  as  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  but  Othello  and 
Hamlet  would  survive. 

M.-A.  E.  And  so  would  the  plays  you  have  singled  out,  were 
they  treated  in  similar  fashion.  I  am  the  last  person  to  decry 
the  startling  vividness  and  weird  power  of  Mr.  Irving's  acting,  but 
not  to  his  peculiar  attributes  did  "Charles'I."  and  "Eugene  Aram"  owe 
their  success.  He  did  much  for  them.  From  a  histrionic  point  of 
view  he  did  everything.  But  he  could  not  supply  the  human  motive, 
the  domestic  interest,  the  thread  of  passion,  without  which  these  plays 
would  be  mere  disconnected  scenes,  peopled  by  figures  labelled  with 
historical  names.  As  for  successes  being  due  entirely  to  him,  and  to 
Miss  Terry,  and  to  Mr.  Vezin,  do  you  deny  to  the  coming  actors  and 
actresses  capacity  for  picturesqueness,  tenderness,  gracious  dignity, 
and  emotional  fervour  ?  For  this  alone  is  needed  to  give  life  to  any  of 
the  characters  you  have  named. 

S.  Y.  One  thing  at  a  time.  Am  I  to  understand  that  a  writer 
is  a  dramatist  if  he  can  provide  actors  with  something  in  which  their 
accomplishments  can  strengthen  a  thread  of  passion,  swell  some 
domestic  interest,  and  illuminate  a  human  motive  ?  Is  that  it  ? 
If  so,  your  estimate  and  mine  are  as  different  as  chalk  and  cheese  ; 
and  perhaps  we  could  come  to  a  clearer  understanding  about 
Mr.  Wills  and  his  chances  of  immortality  if  we  first  agreed 
upon  what  Drama  is.  What  do  you  say  ? 

M.-A.  E.  I  have  seen  it  defined  as  "  The  Poetry  of  Conduct," 
and  I  think  the  definition  good. 

S.  Y.  That  only  defines  half  the  drama.  What  of  its  pictorial 
side  ?  Must  not  the  threads  of  the  story  so  cross  that  they  weave 
pictures  recognizable  by  all,  and  in  such  wise  that  each  in  turn  is 
seen  to  be  the  inevitable  sequel  to  its  predecessor,  the  inevitable  pre- 
cursor of  the  next  ?  Examine  the  dramas  of  Mr.  Wills  by  this  light 
and  elect  him  '  Dramatist '  if  you  can. 
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M.-A.  E.  First,  then  :— "  The  Man  o'  Airlie."  A  drama  of  perfect 
unity,  embodying  as  only  a  great  poet  can  embody  the  ruined  life  of 
a  peasant,  bereft  by  poverty  of  all  he  lived  for.  A  great  modern 
tragedy  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  call  it.  And  one  which  fulfils  all 
your  conditions  ;  its  relentless  inevitableness  being  perhaps  its  most 
noteworthy  feature. 

S.  Y.  Not  all  my  conditions  !  all  but  one,  I  admit ;  but  that  one 
is  fatal  to  its  claim.  Are  the  pictures  it  weaves  "  recognizable  by 
all  ?  "  Take  the  average  modern  young  man,  and  the  average  modern 
young  woman.  Can  they  regard  with  sympathy  the  agony  of  a  man 
who  breaks  his  heart,  and  wrecks  his  brain  over  his  failure  to  pub- 
lish some  poems  ?  The  genius  of  an  actor  may  give  such  expression 
to  this  agony,  that  the  sense  of  suffering  will  affect  even  the  non- 
understanding  and  the  unsympathetic  to  floods  of  tears,  yet  the 
drama  may  be  faulty  as  it  well  can  be.  And  this  I  submit  is  a  case 
in  point.  Readily  I  echo  your  praise.  It  is  a  tragedy,  noble  at 
points,  great  in  the  last  act.  Yet  the  literary  twist  in  the  motive,  the 
failure  of  the  author  to  identify  himself  with  the  elemental  passions 
of  mankind,  forbid  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  a 
dramatist,  and — 

M.-A.  E.  Pardon  me,  but  you  are  surely  overstepping  the  mark. 
The  thirst  for  literary  distinction,  the  throes  of  a  poet  despairing  of 
fame,  may  not  appeal  primarily  to  the  majority,  yet  may  that 
majority  be  moved  profoundly  by  dramatic  treatment  of  the  theme. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  so  moved  in  this  instance.  Hence  I 
claim  the  title  of  dramatist  for  the  writer.  He  held  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,  and  they  who  looked  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  re- 
flection, by  their  tears. 

S.  Y.  I  do  not  dispute  the  tears.  They  cried  also,  and  as  none 
ever  cried  before  or  since,  unless  it  were  over  Baby  Fauntleroy  and 
"  East  Lynne,"  at  Charles  and  at  Olivia  ;  but,  because  the  floods  were 
loosed,  are  these  also  to  be  considered  dramas  ? 

M.-A.  E.  Who  but  you  and  the  other  believers  in  the  hide -bound 
drama,  the  drama  which  must  be  written  by  rule,  would  question  it  ? 

S.  Y.  Many  thousands  I  hope  would,  with  me,  consider  them 
crude  casual  strings  of  sentimental  scenes  :  good  enough  as  material 
for  actors,  but  as  drama — the  exhibition  of  character  and  circum- 
stance in  action  and  re-action,  one  upon  the  other — almost  worth- 
less !  "  Olivia  "  we  need  not  discuss.  It  is  only  an  adaptation.  Its 
merits  and  demerits  should  perhaps  be  laid  on  Goldsmith's  shoul- 
ders. A  man  is  unfairly  hampered  in  his  treatment  of  a  classic. 
While  Charles — well,  is  it  worth  while  saying  anything  about  that 
colossal  monument  of  historic  perversion? 

M.-A.  E.  About  both  it  is  worth  while  saying  more  than  a  word. 
"  Olivia  "  may  be  an  adaptation.  That  fact  detracts  nothing  from  its 
poetry  and  pathos  as  a  drama.  What  fault  is  there  to  find  ?  That  the 
scenes  hang  loosely  together  ?  That  the  woven  pictures — to  use 
your  phrase — do  not  form  a  natural  and  dramatic  sequence  ?  But 
why  object  when  the  human  interest  is  so  strong  that  any  want  of 
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cohesion  is  never  noted  ?  Must  there  be  no  skipping  ?  Is  imagina- 
tion to  play  no  part  in  the  dramatist's  scheme  ?  Must  logic  and 
consistency  never  (or  hardly  ever)  found  in  life,  drive  out  romance  ? 
Is  inspiration  to  be  discouraged,  snubbed,  turned  out  of  doors  ?  So 
long  as  ho  can  grip  us  and  hold  us  spell-bound,  does  it  matter  one 
brass  farthing  whether  he  transgresses  this  or  that  rule  ?  I  think  not. 
So,  too,  with  Charles — 

*S.  Y.  Do  you  claim  that  there  also  he  holds  the  mirror  up  to 
nature  ?  or  that  a  dramatist  may  find  his  excuse  in  romance  when 
deliberately  perpetrating  a  malicious  caricature  like  that  of  Cromwell  ? 

M.-A.  E.  Over  Charles  I  am  more  satisfied  than  ever  to  come  to 
close  quarters  with  you.  As  a  dramatist,  of  course  he  did  well. 
As  an  historian  he  did  very  ill.  But  because  the  one  sets  foot 
upon  the  other's  grounds,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
remain  what  they  were  devised  by  nature,  deadly  foes.  You 
agreed  that  drama  was  "  the  poetry  of  conduct."  (The  poetry, 
mark,  not  the  prose,  for  you  seem  ever  hankering  after  the  latter, 
despite  your  acceptance  of  the  definition.)  Now 

S.  Y.  Forgive  me,  but  may  I  warn  you  too  ?  Be  sure  you  don't 
confuse  "  poetry  "  with  "  doggerel "  !  Proceed. 

M.-A.  E.  Had  Cromwell  been  pictured,  as  no  doubt  he  was, 
and  Charles  also  as  he  was,  where  would  have  been  your  poetry, 
where  would  have  been  your  drama  ?  It  would  all  have  been 
neutral  tint.  But  by  putting  a  touch  of  blood-red  here,  a  dark 
shadow  there,  and  again  a  fine  splash  of  royal  purple  with  silver 
and  ivory  gleams  to  relieve  it,  you  get  your  picture,  you  get  your 
poetry,  and  you  get  your  drama.  If  it  hurts  to  hear  the  Protector 
thus  slandered  for  the  sake  of  a  vast  deal  of  aesthetic  enjoyment,  by 
all  means  change  the  names  throughout  the  play.  That  will  not 
affect  its  humanity  and  its  fine  dramatic  force  one  whit.  And  you 
will  be  the  easier. 

S.  Y.  My  objection  is  not  on  Cromwell's  account.  Dead  men 
feel  no  wounds.  And  the  drama  is  but  a  plaything  after  all,  and 
its  records  are  written  in  sand.  It  is  in  the  cause  of  truth  that  I 
protest. 

M.-A.  E.     Truth  !  Truth  to  fact,  or  truth  to  faith  ? 

S.  Y.     Truth  to  fact,  of  course. 

M.-A.  E.  There  spoke  the  enemy  to  all  drama.  Small  wonder 
that  you  fail  to  recognise  the  greatness  of  this  dramatist  !  Fact ! 
What  has  cold,  chilling,  timid  fact  in  common  with  that  which  is, 
and  ever  should  be,  compact  of  imagination.  Now  I  understand. 
You  find  it  hard  to  make-believe.  You  want  things  real  in  your 
drama.  Your  dramatist  will  be  a  copying-clerk.  Well,  give  him 
his  head.  Let  him  give  us  fact>  and  your  dramatist  will  give  us 
precisely  what  we  have,  what  is  ease  neither  to  the  heart  nor  to 
the  brain.  His  Eugene  Aram  will  be  a  common  murderer,  a  piece 
of  vulgar  clay,  of  which  we  may  meet  an  uncouth  lump  in  any 
criminal  court  in  the  kingdom.  Whereas  the  Eugene  imagined  for 
us  by  Wills  is  a  man  of  soul,  a  man  worth  the  content- 
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plating,  the  sport  of  a  remorseless  destiny,  the  victim  to  his  own 
passions  in  revolt.  Realities  are  at  the  root  of  it  all  ;  realities  are 
the  foundation  of  the  man's  nature  and  trials  and  defeat  ;  but  they 
are  realities  worked  upon,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  has  expressed  it, 
"  according  to  the  ideal  laws  of  the  day-dream." 

S.  Y.  Day-dream !  a  fit  term.  You  grow  sentimental.  What 
have  dramatists  to  do  with  day-dreams  ?  Their  business  is  with 
life,  the  life  of  to-day,  with  its  infinitely  complex  aims,  motives,  and 
phenomena. 

M.-A.  E.  True,  we  agree  here  at  least.  And  are  not  Charles  and 
Olivia  and  the  despised  Aram  true  to  life,  to  humanity,  to  the  nature 
which  was  yesterday,  is  to-day,  and  shall  be  a3ons  hence  ?  But  I  see 
where  we  differ.  You  want  only  the  pettiness  of  life  made  real.  Per- 
haps I  want  only  its  beauties.  To  the  man  who  gives  prominence  to  the 
latter,  you  deny  a  place  as  a  dramatist.  You  dismiss  him  contemp- 
tuously as  a  falsifier  of  history,  and  a  vulgariser  of  Faust.  And  you 
scoff  at  the  notion  that  such  a  man's  memory  may  out-live  him  half- 
a-year.  But  you  forget.  As  now  the  people  are  weary  of  poetry,  so 
eventually  they  may  weary  of  prose.  And  who  among  the  men  you 
champion,  who  among  the  coming  band,  can  fashion  dramas  as  this 
man  fashioned  them,  dramas  as  lofty  in  intention  and  as  noble  in 
design,  dramas  in  essence  and  in  substance  pure  and  beautiful, 
dramas  boasting  scenes  which  may  compare  with  the  final  scene  of 
"Charles  I,"  the  second  and  third  scenes  of  "  Olivia,"  the  confession 
scene  in  "  Eugene  Aram,"  the  closing  scene  of  the  "  Man  o'  Airlie."  The 
race  is  not  to  the  swift  of  wit,  but  to  the  strong  of  heart,  and  this  man 
was  strong  to  stir  the  pulses,  to  start  tears  and  sweet  thoughts  and 
tender  fancies,  and  because  of  this  power  he  more  than  any  of  his 
fellows  will  appeal  to  posterity  as  a  dramatist  no  less  than  as  a  poet. 

S.  Y.  You  fancy  that  posterity  will  think  with  you.  But  you 
are  of  the  past.  The  present  is  with  me.  The  future  with  those 
who  will  go  one  better  than  me. 

M.-A.  E.    One  better  for  beauty  ? 

S.  Y.    One  better  for  naked  truth. 

M.-A.  E.  Naked,  indeed  !  Leave  me  to  Wills  and  the  ideals  he 
clothed  in  such  beauty. 

S.  Y.  That  is  what  we  shall  do.  Him,  and  yon,  we  leave — 
behind. 

0.  B. 
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The  Story  of  a  Private   Box. 


ARRY,  you  might  take  me  to  the  theatre  to-night !  " 

"  My  dear  child,  on  a  night  like  this,  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  Heaven  knows  what,  and  not  a  breath  of 
air  !  " 

"  Oh,  but  if  we  get  interested,  we  shall  forget  all 
about  the  heat." 

"  You  may  1 " 

t{  And  you  will,  too  ;  it  is  only  because  you  are  bored  just  now 
that  you  feel  it  so  much.  .  .  .  It  is  our  last  week  in  town,  Harry, 
and  I  have  been  nowhere." 

u  Nowhere  !  why  —  " 

"  Oh,  I  mean  not  to  any  theatres — well,  hardly  any  !  Do  take  me. 
You  will,  won't  you  ?  Let  us  go  to  the  Thespian.  You  know 
you  said  the  other  day  that  you  would  like  to  see  Miss  Bertram 
act  again,  and  she  makes  her  re-appearance  to-night." 

Ce  que  la  femme  veut  !  In  ten  minutes  I  had  won  the  day  ; 
an  hour  later  we  were  driving  towards  the  Strand,  and  after  a  little, 
by  a  lucky  chance,  were  seated  in  two  stalls  that  had  been  returned 
at  the  last  moment. 

The  house  was  full,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  and  the  audience  was  an 
•exceptionally  brilliant  and  well-dressed  one  ;  for  Miss  Bertram  was 
an  established  favourite,  and  was  making  her  re-appearance  after  a 
long  tour  in  America.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  though,  as 
my  husband  remarked,  "  a  little  too  full-blown  now." 

"A  tew  years  ago,"  he  went  on,  "  she  was  splendidly  handsome  ; 
half  the  town  went  mad  over  her." 

"  You  amongst  the  others  ?  "  I  gently  enquired. 

"  I  used  to  come  here  pretty  often  to  see  her,  I'll  admit  that  much," 
he  responded. 

"  I  thought  as  much.  I  understand  now  why  you  were  so  reluctant 
to  come  here  to-night ;  you  were  afraid  of  falling  under  her  spell 
again." 

My  husband  laughed  back  at  me  with  +he  happy  frankness  of 
complete  mutual  understanding.  We  had  only  been  married  a  few 
months,  and  in  my  absolute  certainty  of  my  husband's  affection,  it 
gave  me  a  foolish  pleasure  to  play  at  being  jealous,  to  pretend  to 
think  he  had  been  easily  and  frequently  captivated  before  he  met 
me.  And  so  this  evening  I  pretended  to  think  that  instead  of  being 
overcome  by  the  heat,  as  he  said  he  was,  he  was  really  the  prey  to 
uncontrollable  emotion  at  the  sight  of  the  captivating  actress. 
Certainly  one  could  understand  an  infatuation  for  her.  She  not 
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only  had  an  enchantingly  beautiful  face,  but,  in  spite  of  advancing 
embonpoint,  her  figure  was  superb.  It  was  delightful  to  watch  the 
magnificent  freedom  of  her  gait  and  gestures  as  she  crossed  the  stage. 
As  an  actress,  she  hardly  satisfied  me  ;  I  thought  her  heavy, 
monotonous,  unemotional,  wanting  in  variety  and  intelligence.  But 
I  must  have  been  wrong,  judging  from  the  enthusiastic  manner  in 
which  she  was  applauded. 

After  the  first  act,  I  took  a  good  look  round  the  house,  observed 
with  keen  interest  the  latest  style  in  hair-dressing,  picked  out,  as 
only  a  woman  can,  the  prettiest  and  best-dressed  specimens  of  my 
own  sex,  and  remarked  on  the  strange  preponderance  of  bald  heads 
amongst  the  other,  with  an  inclusive  glance  at  my  husband's  per- 
spiring cranium.  Finally,  my  vaguely  wandering  attention 
suddenly  fixed  itself  with  vivid  interest,  on  the  box  immediately 
over  the  stage-box  to  the  left  of  me. 

Three  people  were  occupying  it  :  a  very  distinguished-looking 
man  of  about  forty,  and  a  most  charming  girl,  with  lovely  dark  eyes, 
and  a  radiantly  happy  expression.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  they  were 
either  engaged  or  (and  as  a  young  matron,  myself,  I  inclined  towards 
the  latter  belief)  just  married. 

It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  see  two  people  raised  above  everyday 
life  into  a  rarefied  atmosphere  of  happiness,  and  I  watched  them 
with  deep  sympathy  and  interest. 

-  The  third  occupant  of  the  box  puzzled  me.  He  was  so  evidently 
de  trop—thQ  man  and  girl  so  entirely  ignored  him.  Had  they  been 
completely  unaware  of  his  existence,  they  could  not  have  appeared 
more  unconscious  of  it.  They  never  turned  their  heads  to  address 
one  word  to  him,  nor  moved  their  seats  one  inch  to  enable  him  to 
have  a  better  view.  There  he  sat,  silent  and  motionless,  with  his 
great  dark  eyes  fixed  eagerly  on  the  stage. 

I  have  (my  husband  tells  me  in  unflattering  moments)  a  vivid 
imagination.  I  like  to  piece  together  the  casual  incidents  of  life,  to 
evolve  situations,  to  guess  at  the  links  that  bind  people,  or  the  feudy 
that  separate  them.  But  about  this  young  man  I  could  come  to  no 
conclusion.  Could  he  be  the  brother  of  the  beautiful  girl,  or  a  re- 
jected lover,  compelled  by  some  subtle  web  of  circumstance,  to  the 
intolerable  agony  of  looking  on  at  the  blips  of  another  man  ? 

The  curtain  drew  up.  Miss  Bertram  was  on  the  stage.  I  glanced 
upwards  at  the  box.  Ah  !  at  last,  I  had  solved  one  part  of  the 
mystery,  at  any  rate  !  In  the  rapt,  hungry,  adoring,  entreating  ex- 
pression of  the  young  man's  face,  as  he  fixed  those  glowing  eyes 
on  the  beautiful  actress,  I  read  his  story,  a  story  of  infatuation,  and 
passion,  and  reckless  self-abandonment.  He  seemed  absolutely  un- 
conscious of  everything  and  everybody  except  Miss  Bertram.  His 
gaze  dwelt  alwayson  her  with  the  same  devouring,  burning,  look,  and 
followed  her  every  movement  as  if  compelled  by  a  mesmeric  influence. 

I  felt  infinitely  interested  and  sorry.  My  attention  kept  straying 
from  the  drama  on  the  stage  to  the  real  life  drama  in  the  box. 

I  nudged  my  husband. 
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"Look,  Harry,  just  glance  up  to  that  box  one  moment,  the  one 
just  over  the  stage-box.     Do  look  at  that  young  man." 
My  husband  turned  indifferently  round,  vexed  at  the  interruption. 
"  Young  man  !  I  shouldn't  call  him  young,"  he  remarked  care- 
lessly, turning  back  to  the  stage  again.     I  resolved  to  wait  till  a  more 
convenient  season. 

The  curtain  fell  on  the  second  act,  Miss  Bertram  was  enthusiasti- 
cally called  for,  and  came  forward,  smiling  and  bowing.  I  could  not 
help  looking  to  see  how  the  dark  young  man  was  affected  by  his 
divinity's  ovation.  To  my  surprise,  instead  of  joining  in  it,  he  sat  as 
still  as  a  statue,  though  that  strange,  intent  look,  never  wandered 
from  her  for  a  moment.  I  determined  I  would  waken  my  husband's 
interest. 

"  Now,  do  look  at  the  young  man,"  I  said  ;  "  just  look  how  worship- 
pingly  he  is  looking  at  Miss  Bertram." 

He  turned  obediently,  and  looked  earnestly  at  the  box. 
"  But  surely,  my  dear  child,  you  do  not  call  him  a  young  man,"  he 
said  again  ;  "  and  as  to  being  interested  in  Miss  Bertram,  it  strikes  me 
he  is  far  better  employed  talking  to  that  sweet-looking  girl.     Now 
that  is  evidently  a  'case,'  I  should  say,  in  spite  of  some  disparity." 

"  You  are  looking  at  the  wrong  man,  you  old  goose  ;  I  don't  mean 
the  tall,  fair,  middle-aged  man ;  I  mean  the  dark,  pale  young  fellow 
sitting  at  the  back." 

"  /  see  no  young  fellow  sitting  at  the  back." 

"  You  must  be  getting  blind,  dear  !  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  can't 
see  him  sitting  behind  that  pretty  girl  ?  " 

He  looked  long  and  earnestly,  at  length  turned  to  me  with  a 
puzzled  air,  and  said — 

"  One  of  us  must  be  labouring  under  some  delusion.     I  wonder 
which  !     Certainly  I  can  only  see  two  people  in  the  box." 
"  Well  ! " 

I  was  too  taken  aback  to  say  more.  Was  he  going  blind,  poor 
dear,  or  was  he  trying  to  tease  me  !  I  was  fairly  bewildered,  and 
subsided  into  astonished  silence.  Turning  towards  my  husband 
presently,  I  found  him  speaking  to  a  man  whom  he  introduced  to  me 
as  a  Mr.  Hibbert,  an  old  friend  of  his.  The  thought  struck  me  that 
I  would  make  him  the  umpire  in  our  argument. 

"  My  husband  and  I  were  having  a  little  discussion  before  you 
came  in,"  I  said,  after  a  while,  "  will  you  arbitrate  ?    You  see  that 
box  over  there  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Now,  are  there  not  three  people  in  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Hibbert  fixed  his  glass  in  his  eye,  and  studied  the  box  as  care- 
fully as  my  husband  had  done. 

"  Not  at  this  moment,  certainly,"  he  said  ;  "  I  see  a  particularly 
charming  girl,  and  a  man  evidently  devoted.  Where  is  your  third 
person,  Mrs.  Nicholl  ?  " 

"Just  at  the  back  of  the  girl's  chair.  You  must  see  him  ;  a  pale 
young  man  with  intensely  dark  eyes." 
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Mr.  Hibbert  looked  long  and  earnestly.  "  I  certainly  do  not,"  he 
said  at  last.  "  I  think  you  are  perhaps  misled  by  the  reflection  of 
that  light  against  the  curtain,"  he  went  on,  feebly,  "  it  is  curious  how 
one  can  be  deceived  in  that  way." 

This  was  too  absurd  !  I  felt  indignant,  as  my  husband  laughed 
with  cruel  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Hibbert  did  not  laugh,  though.  He  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
grown  depressed  and  serious.  I  spoke  to  him  twice,  but  got  no 
reply.  He  sat  staring  at  the  box  with  an  absorbed,  far-away  look. 

The  curtain  rose  on  the  last  act,  and  in  this  Miss  Bertram  had 
splendid  opportunities.  In  the  death-struggle  at  the  close,  she  had 
to  rush  down  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  I  felt  an  irresistible  impulse 
to  see  how  the  strange-looking  young  man  was  affected  by  this  episode. 

I  looked  at  the  box.  There  he  sat,  with  the  same  eager,  hungry 
look,  and  his  eyes  with  that  strange  deep  glow,  looking  directly  into 
the  eyes  of  the  advancing  actress.  It  seemed  to  me  that  by  the  sheer 
force  of  an  irresistible  attraction,  she  was  compelled  to  look  straight 
at  him,  as  she  came  towards  the  footlights.  Was  it  a  marvellous 
piece  of  acting,  or  the  reality  of  an  unspeakable  horror,  that  seemed 
to  freeze  her  blood,  and  stiffen  her  limbs,  and  transform  the  living 
woman  into  a  rigid  statue  of  fear  and  agony  !  She  stood  there, 
rooted  to  the  spot,  with  her  dilated  eyes  fixed  upon  those  other 
terrible  ,eyes.  Then,  with  a  frantic  gesture  of  terror  and  repulsion, 
and  a  long  thrilling  shriek,  she  fell  heavily  on  the  stage. 

The  stage  drama  demanded  that  the  curtain  should  drop  at  this 
moment ;  poetic  justice  was  satisfied  ;  the  play  was  ended,  and  from 
the  excited  audience,  rang  round  after  round  of  frenzied  applause  at 
-one  of  the  most  marvellous  pieces  of  realistic  acting  the  modern  stage 
has  witnessed.  My  husband  was  completely  carried  away.  Mr. 
Hibbert  sat  silent,  with  a  most  curious  and  unfathomable  expres- 
sion in  his  face.  I  looked  at  the  box.  The  dark  young  man  was 
no  longer  there,  and  yet  I  had  only  turned  my  eyes  away  for  a 
moment  ! 

The  people  were  still  wildly  clamouring  for  Miss  Bertram.  She 
•did  not  appear,  until  the  storm  and  noise  seemed  gathering  into  a 
tumult.  At  last  she  came  forward,  leaning  heavily  on  the  arm  of 
the  principal  actor.  She  was  evidently  very  ill,  and  her  efforts  to 
rsmile  in  acknowledging  the  roars  of  applause,  were  painful.  She 
had  apparently  no  intention  of  crossing  the  stage,  but  clung  to  her 
partner's  arm  convulsively,  and  with  one  hurried,  terror-stricken 
glance  at  the  box,  staggered  off,  almost  fainting. 

My  husband  was  a  little  too  enthusiastic,  I  thought,  in  his  praises 
of  her,  and  said  that  that  dying  scene  was  one  of  the  finest  bits 
of  acting  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he  was  an  old  playgoer. 

"  And  the  remarkable  thing  is,  that  she  began  in  burlesque  and 
dancing  parts,"  he  said.  "  When  I  used  to  see  her  years  ago,  she  was 
looked  upon  simply  as  a  beautiful  woman  and  an  exquisite  dancer. 
No  one  could  possibly  have  suspected  the  existence  of  such  tragic 
power  as  she  showed  to-night." 
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The  papers  next  morning,  without  exception,  expressed  the  same 
opinion,  and  one  and  all  dwelt  on  th6  marvellous  stroke  of  genius  that 
could  rise  to  so  superb  and  unlooked-for  a  climax  at  the  last  moment 
of  a  long  and  exhausting  play.  The  actress  had  stepped  at  a  bound 
intothe  front  rank  of  the  highest  walk  of  art.  But  strangely  enough, 
the  triumph  was  never  repeated.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  public, 
Miss  Bertram  on  the  day  following,  threw  up  her  engagement  at  the 
Thespian  theatre,  and  abruptly  quitted  London. 

Such  an  act  at  such  a  moment,  with  such  splendid  possibilities 
opening  ou^  to  her,  was  simply  suicidal.  But  the  fact  remains, 
that  no  persuasions  from  her  manager  and  agent,  and  no  considera- 
tion of  being  bound  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  would  induce  her  to  alter 
her  resolution.  She  declared,  without  giving  any  reason,  that  she 
would  never  set  foot  in  the  Thespian  again,  and  she  kept  her  word. 
In  fact,  she  absented  herself  from  the  London  stage  for  many  years. 

Before  we  left  town,  Mr.  Hibbert  came  to  dine  with  us,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  Miss  Bertram  came  under  discussion,  her  extra- 
ordinary freak  in  throwing  up  her  engagement,  being -one  of  the 
topics  of  the  hour. 

"  Well,  at  least  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  were  present 
that  evening,"  Mr.  Hibbert  said  ;  "  it  was  an  occasion." 

"  Yes,  in  more  ways  than  one,"  said  my  husband,  laughing.  "  Do- 
you  remember  the  mysterious  man  in  the  box,  Gertie,  who  only 
condescended  to  reveal  himself  to  your  eyes,  and  was  invisible  to* 
everyone  else." 

Mr.  Hibbert  started  and  looked  up  with  sudden  interest. 

"  You  may  say  what  you  please,"  I  said  firmly,  "  but  as  clearly  as- 
I  see  you  now,  I  saw  that  man." 

"  I  remember  you  described  him  as  being  dark,  with  large  dark 
eyes,  Mrs.  Nicholl.  Had  he  a  moustache  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  black  moustache,  and  he  was  unusually  pale — very  in- 
teresting looking." 

"  It  is  most  strange, 'most  remarkable,"  he  said  to  himself.  Then 
aloud,  "  Mrs.  Nicholl,  you  are  a  very  clever  artist.  Could  you  by 
possibility  have  retained  that  young  man's  face  in  your  mind 
sufficiently  to  make  a  sketch  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  could.     I  will  try." 

My  artist's  memory  helped  me,  and  in  a  little  while,  I  had  com- 
pleted, what  I  felt  myself,  was  an  excellent  likeness. 

Mr.  Hibbert  uttered  an  exclamation  of  amazement,  and  sat  looking 
at  it  with  an  expression  of  what  seemed  to  me  recognition,  alarm, 
and  horror  on  his  face. 

"  Well,  what's  wrong,  Hibbert  ?  "  said  my  husband,  who  was  much 
amused  that  his  friend  should  pretend  to  treat  the  matter  seriously. 
'•  Is  this  a  sketch  from  spirit-land,  Gertie  ?  Rather  a  good-looking 
fellow,  I  should  say  !  " 

Mr.  Hibbert  was  studying  me  with  intense  interest. 

"  What  I  am  going  to  say  will  strike  you  as  absurd,  and  absolutely 
incredible,"  he  said  at  last.  "  But  the  sketch  you  have  made  is  of  a 
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man  whose  sad  history  is  well  enough  known  to  me,  but  whom  you 
could  never,  I  should  imagine,  have  seen." 

"  Never  have  seen  !  When  I  have  drawn  a  sketch  of  him  !  "  I 
exclaimed. 

<;  Suppose  I  give  you  a  theory  of  mine,  about  the  connection 
between  the  mysterious  young  man,  and  the  extraordinary  refusal  of 
Miss  Bertram  to  act  again  at  the  Thespian  theatre.  You  know,  I 
think,  that  I  am  deeply  interested  in  psychical  researches,  and  have 
a  firm  belief  that  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  great  discoveries) 
with  regard  to  the  connection  between  the  spirit  world  and  our 
own." 

My  husband  nodded  with  assumed  gravity.  I  listened  with 
breathless  interest. 

"  Some  years  back,  when  Miss  Lottie  Bertram  was  promoted  from 
one  of  the  lesser  music  halls  to  the  Thespian,  a  lot  of  young  fellows 
quite  lost  their  heads  over  her." 

"And  one  or  two  middle-aged  bachelors,  too,  if  I  remember 
rightly,"  put  in  my  husband,  sotto  voce. 

Mr.  Hibbert  ignored  the  remark,  and  went  on.  "  Her  most  com- 
plete conquest  was  a  young  man,  named — but  no  ;  I  will  not  tell 
you  his  name.  At  any  rate  the  girl  simply  held  him,  body  and 
soul.  There  was  something  positively  appalling  in  the  influence 
she  had  over  him.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  Night  after  night 
he  sat  in  that  box." 

"  What  box  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  The  box  you  pointed  out  to  me.  I  have  often  thought  that  if 
any  place  might  be  haunted,  that  box  should  be.  Night  after  night 
have  I  seen  him  there — always  with  that  intense  eager  gaze  which 
you  have  caught  so  wonderfully,  Mrs.  Nicholl — his  whole  being 
absorbed  by  the  beautiful  radiant  creature  on  the  stage.  He  got 
introduced  to  her  somehow,  lavished  hundreds  on  her,  was  the 
slave  of  her  every  whim.  She  was  a  vampire,  who  preyed  upon 
him,  and  sucked  away  from  him  character,  self-respect,  will  ; — 
destroyed  him,  body  and  soul.  When  he  could  no  longer  afford 
to  give  her  the  splendid  presents  she  looked  for  as  a  right,  she 
threw  him  over.  In  the  hope  of  winning  her  back,  the  reckless 
fool  forged  bills  for  a  large  amount,  and  gave  her  the  money. 
When  detection  seemed  imminent,  he  blew  out  his  brains.  The 
whole  affair  was  hushed  up  by  his  people,  fortunately — I  mean  the 
forgery,  and  the  connection  with  Miss  Bertram.  I  happened  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  that  made  the  facts  known  to  me,  and  now  that 
you  are  in  possessien  of  them,  I  will  give  you  my  theory.  It  is  my 
firm  belief,"  he  went  on,  lowering  his  voice,  and  speaking  most  im- 
pressively, "  that  the  appearance  so  strangely  revealed  to  you,  was 
also  visible  to  Miss  Bertram,  and  that  that  magnificent  climax  at  the 
close  of  the  death  scene,  was  not  acting  at  all,  but  simply  uncon- 
trollable horror  at  che  manifestation  of  the  form  of  her  lover  appear- 
ing in  the  old  spot,  looking  at  her  with  the  old  absorbed  gaze. 

"  And  I  firmly  believe  that  the  reason  Miss  Bertram  so  positively 
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refuses  to  set  foot  in  the  Thespian  again,  is  that  she  dares  not  face 
the  possibility  of  a  second  manifestation." 

Whether  this  explanation  is  a  satisfactory  one  or  no,  I  leave  it  to 
the  Psychical  Society  and  to  Mr.  Frederic  Myers  to  determine. 

FRANCES  ALLSTON. 


Our   Portraits. 


No.  CCLXXXII.—M1SS  VIOLET  ARMBRUSTER. 

Descended  on  her  father's  side  from  a  Rhenish  military  family,  Miss  Violet 
Armbruster,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Carl  Armbruster,  the  well  known  and 
accomplished  Wagnerian  musician,  received  her  earlier  education  at  the 
famous  Moravian  establishment  at  Neuwied  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  finishing 
touches  were  put  to  her  accomplishments  at  the  Royal  School  of  Art  in 
London.  Her  parents  having  no  objection  to  her  following  the  bent  of  her 
inclination  and  adopting  the  stage  as  her  profession,  Miss  Armbruster 
assiduously  studied  elocution,  and  had  the  valuable  assistance  of  Miss 
Genevieve  Ward's  counsel  and  experience — showing  that  she  had  profited  well 
on  the  occasion  of  her  debut  in  a  German  comedietta  at  the  German  Athenaeum 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  So  pleased  was  the  late  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield  with  Miss 
Armbruster's  performance,  that  he  selected  her  to  play  Hymen  in  "  As  You 
Like  It,"  and  the  young  actress  made  her  London  professional  debut  as  a 
member  of  Mrs.  Langtry's  company  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  on  February 
24th.  1890.  Her  next  characters  were  those  of  Comtesse  de  Beauveau  in 
"  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  "  (Globe  matinee,  February  25th,  1890),  the  maid  servant 
in  "  My  Aunt's  Advice  "  in  aid  of  the  Royal  General  Theatrical  Fund  (Drury 
Lane,  March  17th,  1890),  Blanche  in  u  Esther  Sandraz  "  (St.  James's,  May 
3rd,  1890),  and  during  the  same  month  as  Spruce  in  "Sugar  and  Cream," 
played  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  at  a  matinee  given  in  aid  of  The  Orphanage, 
Aberlour.  In  November  Miss  Armbruster  commenced  a  long  engagement  with 
Mr.  Edward  Terry,  and  appeared  during  the  month  at  his  theatre  as  Marie  in 
"  My  Friend  Jarlet,"  produced  November  5th,  1890,  and  as  Walker  in  the 
revival  of  "In  Chancery"  (November  22nd).  Mr.  Terry  took  this  play  on 
tour,  as  one  of  his  repertoire,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  played  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Ipswich  Lyceum  Theatre,  March  28th,  1891, 
when  Mrs.  Keeley  delivered  the  address,  so  that  Miss  Armbruster  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  recalling  that  she  trod  the  same  boards  with  the  veteran 
actress.  As  Bolette  in  Ibsen's  "  Lady  from  the  Sea,"  played  at  Terry's  from 
May  llth  to  15th  in  the  afternoons,  Miss  Armbruster  was  most  acceptable. 
After  this,  to  gain  greater  experience,  she  joined  a  touring  company, ^and  ob- 
tained the  most  favourable  notices  as  Mrs.  Beaumont  in  "  Uncle,"  Mary 
Melrose  in  "  Our  Boys,"  Lotty  in  "  Two  Roses,"  and  was  especially  commended 
for  her  performance  of  the  dual  roles  of  Mildred  Craddock  and  her  twin  sister, 
Alice  Petherick  in  "  Blow  for  Blow."  Miss  Armbruster  has  played  Violet 
Bunbury  in  "  Godpapa  "  since  its  production  at  the  Comedy,  October  22nd, 
1891,  and  has  not  only  much  pleased  the  public,  but  her  manager,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Hawtrey.  Miss  Armbruster  is  passionately  devoted  to  her  art  and  loses  no 
opportunity  of  perfecting  herself  in  it.  Success  will  surely  attend  her  efforts. 


No.  (jCLXXXIII.—HR.    WEEDON  GROSSMITH. 

The  second  of  the  portraits  we  present  this  month  is  that  of  Mr.  Walter 
Weedon  Grossmith,  who  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  George  Grossmith,  the  familiarly- 
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known  creator  of  so  many  droll  Gilbertian  parts  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  the 
Savoy,  a  son,  therefore,  of  the  George  Grossmith  who  used  to  delight  a  former 
generation  with  his  "entertainments"  throughout  the  country.  Strangely 
enough,  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith  had  an  absolute  dislike  of  entering  "the" 
profession  at  first,  though  urged  thereto  by  his  father  when  he  left  Mr_ 
Simpson's  school  at  Hampstead,  where  he  received  the  latter  part  of  his 
education  after  two  years  spent  at  the  North  London  Collegiate  School.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination  for  painting, 
and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  began  his  training  at  the  Portland  School  of  Art 
in  Bolsover  Street  by  day,  and  at  the  Slade  Schools  of  the  London  University 
in  the  evening.  In  three  years'  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  Royal  Academy 
School,  and  after  a  period  of  study  he  started  his  first  studio  in  Fitzroy  Street,, 
whence  issued  a  portrait  of  his  father  which  was  hung  at  the  Academy  in  1880r 
and  in  the  next  year  a  picture  of  a  child,  which  was  not  only  hung,  but  soldr 
and  afterwards  engraved.  He  met  with  some  success  as  a  portrait  painter., 
and  moved  eventually  into  a  handsome  house  in  Harley  Street  ;  but  became 
discouraged  and  discontented  with  the  profession  after  a  time,  and  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  on  to  the  staff  of  one  of  the  illustrated  papers- 
Failing  in  his  attempt,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  vacancy,  his  thoughts- 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  stage,  his  disinclination  for  which  he  found  had 
vanished,  and  he  accepted  an  engagement  which  Mr.  Cecil  Clay  offered  him  to 
join  the  Yokes  company  in  America  ;  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  a  trial 
performance  before  sailing,  in  1885,  at  Liverpool,  as  Specklebury  in  "  Time- 
Will  Tell"  and  Leander  Tweedle  in  "  The  Tinted  Yenus."  Two  years  in  the 
United  States  gave  Mr.  Grossmith  both  confidence  and  experience.  He  played 
Yere  Queckett  in  "  The  Schoolmistress,"  Sam  Gerridge  in  "  Caste,"  Lord 
Kilclare  in  "  A  Quiet  Rubber,"  and  Lord  Arthur  Pomeroy  in  "A  Pantomime 
Rehearsal,"  his  performance  of  which  part  so  materially  aided  in  the  success  of 
the  skit  in  London.  Mr.  Grossmith  became  such  a  favourite  in  America  that- 
he  would  probably  have  remained  there  but  for  the  climate  proving  unsuitable 
to  his  health.  So  he  came  back  to  London  and  appeared  at  the  Gaiety  as 
Woodcock  in  "  Woodcock's  Little  Game  "  (October  8th,  1887).  Mr.  Irving 
next  offered  him  an  engagement  to  play  Jacques  Strop  in  "  Robert  Macaire  " 
(May  23rd,  1888),  and  he  made  a  hit  in  the  part.  Mr.  Grossmith  toured  with 
the  Lyceum  company  for  three  months,  and  on  his  return  played  under  Mr. 
Richard  Mansfield's  management  at  the  Globe,  taking  the  part  of  Howard  Algernon 
Briggs  in  "Prince  Karl"  (December  22nd,  1888)  most  amusingly.  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree  next  secured  him  for  Percy  Palfreyman  in  "Wealth,"  in 
which  he  was  also  a  success.  As  Mr.  Juffin,  the  submissive  little  attorney  in 
"Aunt  Jack"  (July  13th,  1889),  he  was  inimitable,  but  he  made  his  most 
distinctive  mark  as  the  little  Hebrew  money-lender,  Joseph  Lebanon,  in  "  The^ 
Cabinet  Minister  "  at  the  same  theatre  (April  23rd,  1890).  This  was  followed 
by  "  The  Yolcano,"  in  which  he  was  much  praised  for  his  Yiscount  Ratcliffe,, 
M.P.,  and  his  droll  rendering  of  "  The  Wolf,"  with  a  very  small  voice.  Mr. 
Weedon  Grossmith  is  now  appearing  at  the  Court  as  Young  Mr.  Simpson  in 
"  Good  for  Nothing  "  and  the  Yalet  Shaw  in  "  A  Commission,"  a  clever  piece  of 
his  own  writing  ;  and  in  his  Old  character  of  Lord  Arthur  in  "  A  Pantomime 
Rehearsal,"  in  -all  of  which  he  is  an  immense  favourite.  Still  occupying  Irs- 
leisure  moments  with  painting,  Mr.  Grossmith  lives  at  The  Old  House, 
Canonbury  Place,  where  he  has  gathered  together  a  wonderful  collection  of 
antiques,  a  number  of  engravings  of  old  actors,  and  many  valuable  paintings 
and  sketches. 

C.  H. 
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Reviews. 


"'./>  Mis(iiithr<>i>r;  a  a  in«li/,  hi/  Moln'n-"  edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  H.  W.  Gegg  Markheim,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  (Oxford,  at 
the  Clarendon  Press). 

This  work  is  one  of  the  Clarendon  Press  series,  and  from  the  copious  notes 
appended  cannot  but  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  English  student  of  Moliere, 
in  assisting  him  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  the  wit  of  this  masterpiece.  The 
notes  being  drawn  from  contemporary  memoirs  throw  fresh  light,  not  only  on, 
the  characters  of  the  time,  ("  Le  Misanthrope  "  was  first  acted  in  1  (!(>(>),  but  on 
their  social  life  and  costume.  The  best  French  editions  of  Moliore's  works; 
have  been  utilized  by  the  present  editor,  and  the  text  and  punctuation  of  the 
work  under  notice  are  those  of  the  original  edition  in  the  National  Library  of 
Paris.  The  lines  are  numbered  so  that  reference  is  easy  to  the  corresponding 
explanatory  note,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  these  will  not  only  afford  much 
illustration  of  the  play  itself,  but  useful  and  interesting  information  as  to- 
those  who  frequented  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 

"  The  Dramatic  Peerage  1892,"  compiled  by  Erskine  Reid,  and  Herbert  Compton. 
(Rathby,  Lawrence  &  Co.,  Limited,  Imperial  Buildings,  E.C.). 

Although  the  compilers  acknowledge  that  many  of  the  sketches  have  been, 
corrected  by  those  to  whom  they  refer,  the  little  book  must  still  be  looked 
upon  rather  as  a  chatty  account  of  actors  and  actresses,  than  as  a  faithful 
record  of  their  dramatic  experiences.  There  are  still  many  errors  ;  on  page  4 
"  Therese  Raquin  "  is  stated  to  have  been  played  for  a  single  night  ;  Miss. 
Achurch  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  English  actress  to  introduce  Ibsen's, 
heroines  to  the  English  stage — the  compilers  forget  that  Miss  Lingard  played 
Flora  Goddard  in  "Breaking  a  Butterfly,"  March  3rd,  1884.  Mistakes  have 
been  made  in  the  careers  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Tree  and  Mr.  Rutland  Barrington,  and 
the  book  requires  more  careful  editing.  Under  George  Barrett,  Bailie  is 
written  for  Bailie  ;  under  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere,  Mrs.  Sternbolt  for  Mrs.  Stern- 
hold  ;  under  Beatrice  Lamb,  Irene  Standing  for  Irene  Stonehay  ;  under  Her- 
bert Standing  we  have  "  Pink  Dominoes,"  and  "  Betsey  "  ;  and  Mr.  Standing  and 
Mr.  F.  Cape  are  spoken  of  as  the  only  two  original  members  of  "  The  Late- 
Lamented  "  who  migrated  to  the  Strand,  whereas  Mrs.  Edmund  Phelps  also- 
played  her  original  part,  etc.  Still  the  work  is  a  great  improvement  on  the. 
first  issue. 

"  '  The  Profligate]  a  play  in  four  acts"  by  Arther  W.  Pinero.  (London  :  William, 
Heinemann). 

"  The  Profligate,"  it  may  be  admitted,  is  a  far  better  "  reading  "  play  than  its. 
predecessor,  "The  Times."  This  may  be  so,  and  yet  may  not  amount 
to  much.  In  point  of  fact  it  does  not,  though  it  forms  an  interesting  study 
of  by  what  means  a  clever  practical  dramatist  reaches  his  practical  ends.  There 
is  a  vast  deal  spoken  now-a-days  about  "  literary  "  plays.  Mr.  Jones,  amongst 
others,  is  particularly  insistent  on  the  subject,  to  the  much  laudation  of  the 
modern  "  literary  "  dramatist.  And  he  is  possibly  right  from  his  point  of  view  ; 
but  then,  to  be  a  "  literary "  dramatist  does  not  necessarily  mean  to  be  a. 
dramatist  who  writes  literature — that  is  to  say,  book- work  that  will  honourably 
pass  the  inquisition  of  the  study.  And  this,  as  things  go,  is  no  great  matter 
for  marvel.  A  dramatist  who  writes  literature  can  exist,  of  course  ;  but  then,  if 
he  depends  for  his  living  upon  his  pen,  he  will  probably  only  exist !  It  is,  of 
course,  a  lamentable  fact,  yet  it  is  a  fact.  The  wit  of  the  would-be  playwright 
must  be  nicely  calculated  to  the  level  of  the  majority  of  his  audience,  and  the 
mind  of  the  majority  is  happily  (for  all  concerned)  not  the  mind  of  the  study. 
Genius  may  force  itself  a  hearing,  be  its  audience  what  it  may  ;  but  then,, 
genius  is  not  common.  And,  as  in  most  other  "  literary  "  plays,  so  in  "  The 
Profligate."  Inconsistences,  "  situations,''  the  most  inconsequent  contretemps? 
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imaginable  that  pass  muster  with  great  appearance  of  reality  behind  the 
romantic  blaze  of  the  footlights,  figure  as  ridiculous  and  quite  avoidable 
eccentricities  in  the  coldly  critical  eyes  of  the  discriminative  reader,  who  has 
sounded  the  depths  of  his  soul's  weariness  in  the  pages  of  a  waggon-load  of 
ordinary  novels  that,  despite  their  vacuity,  yet  encumber  the  border-land  of 
literature.  For  literature  makes  its  demands,  no  less  than  the  stage,  and  to  its 
ear  a  sentence,  or  a  bushel  of  sentences,  must  read  witty  or  profound  to  be 
honoured  with  a  page  in  its  archives.  All  this  is  only  not  beside  the  mark  as  it 
alludes  to  "  The  Profligate  "  as  a  look.  As  a  play  it  has  deservedly  delighted 
thousands. 

•  "Brand,"  by  Henrik  Ibsen.  Translated  into  English  prose  by  William  Wilson- 
(London :  Methuen  &  Co.). 

Browning  was  not,  we  believe,  by  his  own  statement,  a  "  Browningite.' 
Ibsen,  we  now  fondly  hope,  is  not  an  "  Ibsenite."  Whoso  hath  fallen  and 
woefully  struggled  hitherto  under  the  weariful  ban  of  the  Ibsen  cult,  let  him 
read  "  Brand  ''  and  breathe  again  !  let  him  read  "  Brand  "  and  emerge  from  the 
fog  of  wordiness,  and  witness  his  own  healthy  judgment  lie  clear  as  a  highway 
before  him.  For,  by  great  good  fortune;  this  same  "  Brand  "  is  for  all  reasons 
an  utterly  impossible  play  to  act,  and  so  enters  into  no  competition  with 
established  methods.  Here  the  dramatic  critic  must  sheathe  his  blade  and  with- 
draw from  the  contest.  Here  only  shall  be  adjudged  fit  to  pronounce  dis- 
criminate eulogy  the  poet  and  the  lover  of  poetry.  Save  thee  from  thy 
friends  and  disciples  self -elect,  Herr  Ibsen  !  "  No  one  has  suffered  more  in  this 
respect,"  says  "  Brand's  "  translator.  "  While  certain  sentiments  called  '  Ibsen- 
ism  '  are  familiar  to  everyone,  the  actual  work  of  their  supposed  founder  has 
not  been  allowed  to  make  its  own  inevitable  impression  unaided."  Whether 
this  is  so  or  not ;  whether  the  misrepresentations  Ibsen  has  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  "  Ibsenites  "  have  given  greater  prominence  to  his  faults  or  his 
virtues,  is  a  matter  of  no  present  moment  to  him  who  lights  upon  "  Brand," 
and  recognizes  the  Poet,  with  a  capital  P,  for  the  first  time.  For  "  Brand  "  is 
in  truth  a  magnificent  poem.  Let  the  rest  pass  !  by  this  one  monument  of 
genius  shall  any  man  live.  In  created  beauty  of  conception,  of  masterful  con- 
sistence, of  pungent  and  unerring  imagery  it  has  no  rival  in  contemporary 
literature.  Its  nobility  rolls  and  vibrates  in  perfect  grandeur  under  the  dome 
of  a  northern  sky,  like  organ  music  breaking  along  the  rafters  of  a  cathedral  ; 
and  like  the  organ  music  it  moves  us  to  successive  emotions  of  enthusiasm,  of 
yearning,  of  love,  and  of  passionate  pity.  This  is,  perhaps,  more  eulogy  than 
criticism.  He  is  not  worthy  of  being  finely  written  for,  however,  who,  not 
finding  them  on  the  surface,  would  crawl  into  out-of-the-wav  corners  of  a 
large  mind  after  specks  of  dust  and  microscopic  stains.  "  Brand ''  is  more 
fortunate  than  most  of  his  fellows  in  his  translator. 

"  A  Biographical.  Chronicle  of  the  English  Drama,  from  1559  to  1642  "  by  Fred- 
erick Gard  Fleay,  M.A.  In  two  vols.  (London  :  Reeves  and  Turner). 

The  thanks  of  all  students  are  due  to  Mr.  Fleay  for  his  scholarly  and  ex- 
haustive work.  The  amount  of  research  necessary  to  the  consistent  carrying 
out  of  so  elaborate  a  compilation,  though  enormous,  must  be  considered  to 
earn  its  reward  in  the  gratitude  of  those  to  whom  the  Chronicle  will  present 
itself  in  the  light  of  an  easily  accessible  authority.  We  say  •'  consistent " 
advisedly,  for  it  is  the  comprehensive  historical  grasp  that  raises  a  labour  of  this 
description  to  the  dignity  of.  history,  rather  than  earns  it  rhe  title  of  an  invaluable 
book  of  reference  laboriously  evolved.  So  minutely  has  Mr.  Fleay  investigated 
his  subject,  that  the  path  of  him  who  shall  eventually  essay  the  dramatic  history 
of  this  period  will  be  found  planed  smooth  to  the  very  knots  ;  and,  if  only  in 
justice  to  himself,  Mr.  Fleay  should  surely  be  the  man  to  reap  the  reward  of 
his  own  care.  For  the  rest  Mr.  Fleay  has  the — somewhat  aggressive — courage 
of  his  opinions,  and  slashes  over  his  adversaries'  knuckles  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  downright  commentator.  This  it  is  easy  to  pardon.  Not  so  easy,  however, 
is  it  to  close  one's  ears  to  a  peevish  note  or  two  struck  in  the  Introduction — 
notes  which  are  out  of  tune  with  the  elaborate  harmony  of  the  general  com- 
position, and  which  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  figure  in  the  score. 
Even  with  the  learnedest  it  appears  so  easy  to  forget  oneself  in  one  sense  of 
the  word,  and  not  in  the  other. 
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Our  Play-Box. 


"THE  HONOURABLE  HERBERT." 

I'liiy.  in  four  acts,  by  C.ILvnnoN  CHAMBERS. 
First  produced  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Tuesday  evcniiiK,  December  22nd,  1891. 


.•Mr.  1'vm  Brady  .."^ 
The  Hon.  Herbert 
Doring       ..     .. 
Mr.  riiilipTcnbv 
The  Hon.  Harold 
Doring      .  . 
Mr.  Lavender 
Mr.  Anmcr  ..     .. 

.    Mr.  THOMAS  TnonxB. 

•  Mr.  H.  B.  COXSVAV. 
.    Mr.  AiiTiirn  ELWOOD. 
>  Mr.  SYDNEY  BRonm. 

.    Mr.  C.  DODSWORTH. 
.    Mr.  VANK  TKMI-KST. 

A  waiter       
Hunks     ..     ..     ;.     . 
A  servant     
Mrs.  Dorinvr  
Miss  Florrie  Summer 
Mtes  Dorcas  Brady    . 
Lii.lv  Hlghlleld  ..     . 
Simpson       

Mr.  IKWALI)   Y.iRKH. 

Mr.G.  BOMl 

Mr.  A.  AIM  ix. 
Miss  DOROTHY  DORH. 
Miss  ELLA  BAXIVIKK. 
Miss  MARY  COLLKTTK. 
Mi~>  <;.  WAKDKX. 
.Mi<s  TKKXCll. 

This  play  of  Haddon  Chainbers's  will  be  remembered  if  only  for 
the  exquisitely  drawn  scene  towards  the  close  of  the  second  act 
between  Philip  Tenby  and  Mrs.  Doring,  and  also  for  che  truth  to  life 
with  which  the  character  of  Miss  Florrie  Summers  is  drawn.  But, 
to  arrive  at  the  first  good  situation,  the  audience  had  to  wade  through 
nearly  two  acts,  and,  though  some  of  the  dialogue  was  good,  it  did 
not  redeem  the  want  of  interest.  The  last  act  showed  the  re-union 
of  man  and  wife,  though,  when  originally  produced,  the  audience 
left  the  theatre  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  repentant  husband  was 
dead  or  might  look  forward  to  forgiveness  from  his  injured  wife. 
Later  this  was  remedied  and  made  clear,  and  the  play  was  generally 
improved.  The  story  is  the  simple  one  of  Mrs.  Doring,  a  pure  good 
woman,  devotedly  attached  to  her  husband,  discovering  that  he  has 
resumed  a  liaison  with  a  Miss  Florrie  Summers,  a  demi-mondaine. 
Mrs.  Doring  follows  the  couple  to  Brighton,  and  there,  whilst  taking 
a  drive  with  the  girl  who  is  under  his  protection,  the  Hon.  Herbert 
Doring  is  thrown  from  his  vehicle  and  is  crippled  and  disfigured. 
His  wife  nurses  him  back  to  health  with  every  affection  and 
solicitude.  She  so  shames  him  that  her  presence  becomes  a  torture 
to  him.  She  is  led  to  believe  from  this  that  she  is  hateful  to  him, 
and  is  leaving  the  room  never  to  see  him  again  when,  with  an 
agonised  cry,  he  recalls  her  to  him.  The  scene  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred as  being  so  exquisite  is  that  in  which  Doring's  great  friend, 
Philip  Tenby,  who  has  been  thrown  too  much  into  Mrs.  Doring'g 
society,  forgets,  though  only  for  a  moment,  that  she  is  his  friend's 
wife.  Philip  Tenby's  character  is  altogether  well  drawn,  and  was 
acted  with  the  most  delicate  feeling  and  manly  power  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Elwood,  who  made  the  hit  of  the  evening.  Dorothy  Dorr  had  some 
excellent  moments  as  Mrs.  Doring,  but  was  not  always  so  natural  as 
she  might  have  been.  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne  appeared  as  an  American 
millionaire,  proud  that  his  daughter  had  married  an  Honourable. 
His  other  daughter,  Dorcas,  supposed  to  be  little  better  than  a  child, 
has  a  flirtation  with  the  Hon.  Herbert's  brother  Harold,  a  lad  in 
Eton  jacket ;  Mary  Collette  and  Sydney  Brough  did  well  in  these 
two  parts.  H.  B.  Conway  must  be  forgiven  if  he  was  not  all  that 
was  expected  of  the  Hon.  Herbert,  for  the  author  had  scarcely  made 
it  clear-  whether  his  hero  was  really  repentant,  or  intended  carrying 
on  his  life  of  profligacy  so  long  as  he  was  not  found  out.  Miss  Ella 
Banister  showed  to  greater  advantage  as  Florrie  Summers  than  in 
anything  she  has  yet  done.  The  silly,  giggling  Mr.  Lavender  was 
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introduced  without  the  slightest  necessity,  and  was  made  so  inane 
that  he  actually  militated  against  the  success  of  the  play.  Mr. 
Haddon  Chambers  evidently  wished  to  show  that  he  could  write 
other  than  drawing-room  melodrama,  but  *'The  Honourable  Her- 
bert "  will  not  take  anything  like  rank  with  either  "  Captain  Swift'* 
or  "  The  Idler." 


"CINDER-ELLEN,  UP  TOO  LATE." 

Original  burlesque,  in  three  acts,  by  A.  C.  TORR  and  W.  T.  VIXCEXT. 

Music  by  Horr  MBYKR  LUTZ. 
First  produced  in  London  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  December  24th,  1891. 

Cinder-Ellen       ..     ..    Miss  KATE  JAMES.  [    Grazina..     ..     :      ..    Miss  MAUD  WILMOT. 

Linconziria Miss  SYLVIA  GREY.  Furnivalzina      ..     ..     Miss  VIOLET  MOXCKTOX 


Fettalana     Miss  FLOREXCK  LEVEY. 

Mrs.  Kensington  Gore  Miss  EMILY  MILLER. 

Lord  Taplow      ..     ..  Miss  MAUD  HODSON. 

Lord  Eastbourne      ..  Miss  BLANCHE  MASSEY 

Lord  Soho Miss  HETTY  HAMER. 

Lord  Whiiefriars      ..  Miss  DUNVILLE. 
Sir  Peterborough          J  Misg  MAU 


Griffina  , 
Templina  . . 
Victor  in  a  . .  . 
Prince  Belgravia 
Sir  Ludgate  Hill 
Peckham  . .  . 
Gnorwood  . .  . 
Footman 


Miss  EVA  GREVILLK. 

Miss  ADELAIDE  ASTOR. 

Miss  LILY  MC!XTYUE. 

Mr.  E.  J.  LOXXEX. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  WILLIAMS. 

Mr.  HARRIS. 

Mr.  WALKER. 

Mr.  HILL. 

Mr.  FRED  LESLIE. 


Sir  Waterloo  Bridge..    Miss  NORTON.  [    A  Servant    ..     . 

Catherina     Miss  LILIAX  PRICK. 

Gaiety  burlesque  must  never  be  gauged  by  a  first-night  perform- 
ance. Given  a  book  with  just  sufficient  outline  of  story,  into  which 
may  be  introduced  songs,  dances,  and  what  is  technically  known  as 
"  business,"  and  the  whole  will  pass  muster  as  a  commencement,  for 
Gaiety  audiences  go  again  and  again  to  their  favourite  house  to  see 
their  favourite  players,  and  the  latter  gradually  work  up  their  parts 
so  that  they  make  the  burlesque  quite  a  different  affair  after  a  few 
nights.  "  Cinder-Ellen  "  had  in  it  on  the  opening  night  two  good 
parts,  the  name  role  and  "  a  servant,"  the  latter  written  by  A.  C.  Torr 
(F.  Leslie)  especially  for  himself,  the  other  for  Miss  Farren.  This 
popular  actress  was  unhappily  too  ill  to  appear  and  receive  the  con- 
gratulations intended  for  her  on  her  return  to  London,  but  I  think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  no  one  could  so  well  have  taken  her  place 
as  Miss  Kate  James.  Full  of  vivacity  and  energy,  with  a  bright  and 
smiling  face,  possessed  of  grace  in  dancing  and  a  sweet  voice,  the 
actress  threw  herself  into  her  part  and  scored  a  thorough  success. 
Cinder-Ellen  at  the  Gaiety  is  no  kitchen  drudge  with  a  fairy  god- 
mother, but  a  wilful,  wayward  girl,  indeed  a  tomboy,  who  being  in- 
tended by  her  father,  Sir  Ludgate  Hill,  as  a  wife  for  Prince  Belgravia, 
promptly  runs  away  with  the  "  servant,"  who  is  supposed  to  be  no 
other  than  the  rightful  Prince  Belgravia  in  disguise.  With  him  she 
turns  costermonger  and  helps  wheel  the  barrow,  and  then,  being  re- 
covered by  her  father,  is  sent  to  Mrs.  Kensington  Gore's  finishing 
academy.  Here  her  lover  visits  her  under  the  garb  of  a  professor 
and  the  school  examiner  of  the  young  lady  pupils,  and  Prince  Bel- 
gravia comes  as  a  dancing  master.  There  is  indeed  no  story,  but 
scenes  tacked  on  to  each  other,  in  which  the  different  characters  may 
exhibit  their  particular  merit.  Mr.  Leslie  was  not  only  remarkably 
clever  in  his  accustomed  eccentric  vein,  but  sang  a  ballad,  "  The 
Mirror,"  with  great  charm  and  expression.  He  was  equally  droll 
whether  as  the  servant,  the  coster,  the  professor,  or  the  prince.  Mr. 
Lonnen  had  a  new  song,  "  Teaching  McFadden  to  dance,"  another,  a 
drinking  song,  and  a  very  clever  "  drunken  "  dance,  which  gained  a 
double  encore.  He  like  Mr.  Arthur  Williams  works  up  his  character. 
Miss  Sylvia  Grey,  Miss  Miller,  and  Miss  Blanche  Massey  were  of 
great  assistance  in  keeping  things  going,  and  there  was  a  new  pas  de 
six  which  was  original  and  pretty.  Mr.  Arthur  Williams  retired 
from  the  cast  in  about  a  fortnight  from  the  initial  performance. 
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"  FORGIVENESS." 

Original  comedy,  In  four  acfs,  by  J.  COMVKS  CABH. 
First  produced  at  tne  St.  James's  Theatre,  Wednesday,  December  30th,  1891. 


Sir  Edward  Ferrars  . .  Mr.  NUTCOMBE  GOULD. 

Hon. Reginald  Karlo  .Mr.  A.  BOI-HCIIIKK. 

K«-v.  Maitland  Muir  ..  Mr.  II.  II.  VINIKNT. 

Tommy  ,Muir      ..     ..  Mr.  I-:.  W.  <i  AUIHNKK. 

Mr.  Tamworth   ..     ..  Mr.  FRKI>  EVKKILL. 


Edward  Hamilton  ..  .Mr.  GKO.  ALEXANDER. 

Mrs.  Badger        ..  ..  Mis*  D.  Imr.M  MO.M>. 

Lnov  Ba  luer      ..  ..  .Miss  LAI.'KA  GKAVKS. 

MluMeaktn        ..  ..  Miss  KA.NN^ C'U.hMAN. 

Nina  Ferrars      ..  ..  Miss  MAHI-JN  TKIIHY. 


Abraham  Plack  ..     ..    Mr.  II.  J>K  LANUB. 

Act  I.— The  Lawn  at  Fcrrars.    Acts  II,  III,  IV.— Morning  Room  at  Ferrars. 

For  general   elegance    and   refinement   of    language,    constantly 
brightened    by  clever  repartee,  epigram   and  wit,  there   would  be 
difficulty  in  finding  a  superior  play  to  Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  "  Forgive- 
ness."    Itstfaults  consist  in  the  light  comedy  element,  the  silly  loves 
of  Tommy  Muir  and  Lucy  Badger,  the  weakness  in  the  character  of 
Mrs.  Badger,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Rev.  Maitland  Muir,  a  bore, 
having  no  connexion  with  the  play  proper.     These  weaknesses  must 
be  over-looked  in  the  exquisite  pathos  and  poetry  that  the  author  has 
imparted  to  some  of  his  scenes,  and  the  touching  final  act,  which,  so 
rarely  the  case,  is  the  best  of  the  four.   The  plot,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  a  little  intricate,  but  is  quite  comprehensible,  though  requiring 
some  extra  attention  on  the  part  of  the  audience.     Edward  Hamilton 
has  to  repair  a  great  wrong  that  his  father  has  done  to  Sir  Edward 
Ferrars.     This  noble,  kindly  gentleman  had  married  in  the  belief 
that  the  lady  whom  he  had  chosen  was  a  widow.     His  own  brother, 
out  of  revenge  on  the  lady  who  had  refused  his  dishonourable  pro- 
posals, had  spread  the  report  of  her  husband's  death.     Sir  Edward 
discovers  the  fraud  that  had  been  practised  on  him,  and  that  his  one 
daughter,  Nina,  is  consequently  illegitimate.      To   provide  for  her 
future,  for  he  knows  that  the  Ferrars  estate  will  pass  to  the  son  of 
this  now  hated  brother,  Sir  Edward  speculates  heavily  in  American 
mines,   entrusting   the  whole  conduct  of   his   affairs   to  the   Hon. 
Reginald  Earle,  who  from  his  assumed  probity  and  straighforward- 
ness,  has  been  accepted  as  a  suitor  for  Nina's  hand.     Reginald  Earle 
is  thoroughly  unprincipled.    With  his  confederate,  Abraham  Plack, 
he  has  rigged  the  market,  represented  to  his  principal  that  the  shares 
are   worthless,  and  bought  them  all  up.      Sir  Edward  looks   upon 
himself  as  ruined.     About  this  time,  Edward  Hamilton  appears  on 
the  scene.     His  real  name  is  Edward  Ferrars,  and  he  is  the  son  of 
the  man  that  wrought  so  much  evil,  and  who  on  his  death-bed  im- 
plored him  to  repair  it  in  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power.     With  this 
in  view,  Hamilton  has  come  to  England  from  America,  where  he  has 
spent  most  of  his  life,  under  an  assumed  name,  to  assure  the  rever- 
sion of  the  Ferrars  estate  to  Nina.     These  two  meet  and  fall  in  love 
with  each  other.     Sir  Edward  takes  kindly  to  the  young  fellow  whom 
he  does  not  know  to  be  his  nephew,  and  the  father's  mind  is  set  at 
rest   when   Hamilton   informs  him  that   Edward   Ferrars  is  dead. 
When  Hamilton,  who  had  been  manager  of  the  mines  in  which  the 
investment  had  been  made,  meets  Earle,  he  recognizes  him  as  the 
man  who  had  spread  such  evil  reports  as  to  the  value  of  the  shares, 
and   had   yet   bought   them  up.      He  therefore  warns  Sir  Edward 
against  him,  and  brings  certain  charges.     The  baronet  insists  on  his 
substantiating  these  to  Earle's  face.     The  Hon.  Reginald  sees  that 
his  only  chance  is  to  brazen  it  out.     He  turns  the  tables  on  Hamil- 
ton by  declaring  him  to  have  been  known  as  one  Edward  Ferrars, 
discharged   for   malpractices,  and  '.Hamilton  is  perforce  silent,  for 
if  he  admits  that  he  is  the  Edward  "Ferrars,  Nina  will  be  penniless. 
As  he  stands  there  silent  and  apparently  convicted,  he  has  to  bear 
the  contumely  of  the  woman  he  loves,  who,  loving  him  still,  feels 
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herself  so  deceived  in  him  that  she  orders  him  from  her  presence. 
There  is  scarcely  necessity  to  follow  the  plot  further.  The 
purity  of  Hamilton's  motives  is  proved  by  Mr.  Tamworth,  the  old 
family  solicitor,  who  has  been  in  his  confidence  all  along,  and  Ham- 
ilton and  Nina  are  reunited.  But  before  this  is  brought  about  there 
is  an  exquisite  scene,  in  which  Sir  Edward  has  to  confess  to  his 
daughter  the  stain  upon  her  birth  ;  and  the  final  love  scene  between 
the  girl  and  Hamilton  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  has  ever  been 
written.  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould,  always  excellent  in  elderly,  aristo- 
cratic parts,  surpassed  any  of  his  previous  achievements  by  the  refine- 
ment, the  pathos,  and  the  humanity  of  his  acting.  Miss  Marion 
Terry  improves  in  every  character ;  the  tender  affection  of  a  daughter, 
the  gradual  dawning  of  her  affection  for  Hamilton,  her  scorn  and 
self-humiliation  when  she  thought  him  unworthy,  and  the  happy 
revulsion  of  feeling  when  she  discovers  that  the  man  of  her  choice 
is  all  that  is  good  and  noble — all  were  beautifully  and  most  naturally 
rendered.  That  Mr.  George  Alexander  should  be  able  to  enlist  the 
complete  sympathy  and  interest  of  his  audience,  in  a  character  that 
must  be  played  in  so  subdued  a  manner,  is  a  triumph — few  actors 
could  have  done  so.  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  is  making  steady  im- 
provement, and  hit  off  the  unscrupulous  baseness  of  the  Hon. 
Reginald  Earle.  There  are  two  others  in  the  cast  who  specially 
deserve  mention.  Mr.  H.  De  Lange,  as  the  unctuous  yet  jaunty  little 
scoundrel,  Abraham  Plack,  and  Miss  Fanny  Coleman,  as  the*  kind- 
hearted  though  man-hating  spinster,  Miss  Meakin.  The  two  scenes 
in  which  the  entire  play  is  represented  are  very  beautiful. 


"A  FOOL'S  PARADISE." 

Original  play,  in  three  acts,  by  SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 
First  placed  in  an  evening  bill  at  the  Garrick  Theati-e,  Saturday,  January  2nd,  1892. 


Earl  of  Normantower     Mr.  F.  KERR. 
Sir  Peter  Lund,  Bart.,  \  M 

M.D.,  F.R.S.  j  Mr. 

Philip  Selwyn     . .     . .    Mr.  H.  B.  IRVING. 
Hon.  Tom  Verinder  . .    Mr.  GILBERT  HARE. 


Price      Mr.  S.  B.  BRERETON. 

Kate  Derwent    ..     ..  Miss  KATE  RORKE. 

Beatrice  Selwyn. .     ..  Miss  O.  NETHEKSOLE. 

Mildred  Selwyn. .     . .  Miss  B.  FERRAR. 

Johnson..     .,     ..     ..  Miss  M.  BLAKISTON. 


"  A  Fool's  Paradise,"  was  tried  at  a  matinee  arranged  by  Miss  Kate 
Rorke  at  the  Gaiety,  on  the  afternoon  of  February  12th,  1890,  and  a 
very  complete  and  able  notice  of  the  performance  appeared  in  the 
March  number  of  THE  THEATRE  of  that  year.  The  play  was 
highly  praised  by  the  critics  in  general,  and  Mr.  Wenman  who  then 
appeared  as  Sir  Peter  Lund  was  considered  perfection.  Miss 
Gertrude  Kingston  as  Beatrice  Selwyn  was  also  much  commended. 
It  should  be  stated  that  the  play  under  the  title  of  "The  Mousetrap  " 
was  produced  for  copyright  purposes  at  the  Greenwich  Theatre, 
October  7th,  1887,  and  under  the  same  name  was  played  in  America 
with  much  success.  It  contains  some  of  Mr.  Grundy's  most  brilliant 
dialogue,  the  characters  are  very  naturally  drawn  and  the  whole, 
most  interesting.  The  plot  having  been  already  so  fully  given  in  a 
preceding  number  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  recapitulate  it  so  far 
as  to  state  that  il  The  Fool's  Paradise  "  is  that  in  which  Philip  Selwyn 
lives.  He  believes  his  wife  Beatrice  (Mousie  her  pet  name)  to  be 
deeply  attached  to  him.  Instead  of  this  she  is  slowly  poisoning  him, 
that  she  may  be  free  to  marry  a  former  lover,  Lord  Norman- 
tower,  whom  she  had  jilted  because  he  was  then  poor  and  untitled. 
The  discovery  of  her  crime  is  effected  by  Sir  Peter  Lund.  She 
determines  to  put  an  immediate  end  toiher  husband's  existence  because 
she  learns  that  he  is  going  to  make  restitution  to  Kate  Derwent, 
whose  property  he  has  been  unwittingly  enjoying.  I  may  further 
say  that  Beatrice  Selwyn,  enraged  at  the  knowledge  that  her 
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former  lover  now  really  loves  Kate,  vilifies  her  character  to  him  by 
inplying  that  Kate  is  Philip  Selw,yn's  mistress.  Discovered  with 
the  fatal  dose  of  poison  which  she  is  about  to  administer,  and 
brought  to  bay  by  her  accuser  Sir  Peter,  the  guilty  woman  drinks  it 
herself  and,  with  "  a  good-night  to  you  all,"  goes  off  to  die.  And 
here  I  think  is  the  one  blot  in  the  play  ;  it  should  end  here  and  with 
an  almost  rapid  fall  oc  the  curtain  ;  for  that  which  passes  afterwards, 
the  attempt  to  console  the  husband  &c.,  forms  only  an  anticlimax. 
The  cast  is  an  excellent  one  at  the  Garrick.  Miss  Kate  Korke  re- 
sumes her  original  character  of  Kate  Derwent  andhas'even  bettered  her 
assumption,  for  she  makes  the  character  more  bright  and  girlish  in  the 
earner  scenes,  and  more  earnest  and  womanly  when  she  imagines 
that  Lord  Normantower  is  only  wooing  her  for  her  money.  Miss 
Olgar  Nethersole  was  a  very  serpent  in  the  paradise,  so  gliding,  so 
insinuating,so  very  lovely  and  gentle  ;  no  one  could  for  a  moment  have 
imagined  she  could  be  so  cruel,  and  yet  she  showed  that  she  could  feel 
passion,  and  that  deeply,  for  Lord  Normantower.  Mr.  F.  Kerr  repre- 
sented, perhaps,  a  certain  type  of  young  nobleman,  but  he  was  a 
little  too  jaunty,  taken  altogether  ;  Mr.  H.B.  Irving  is  making  rapid 
advances  in  his  profession  and  his  Philip  Selwyn  was  in  a  great 
measure  divested  of  stiltedness  and  showed  considerable  feeling  ; 
Mr.  Gilbert  Hare  as  the  precocious  Etonian  Tom  Verinder  was  a- 
musing  ;  and  Miss  Beatrice  Ferrar  as  Mildred  Selwyn,  his  little 
sweetheart,  was  distinctly  humorous.  No  greater  praise  can  be 
bestowed  on  Mr.  John  Hare  than  to  admit  that  his  conception  of  Sir 
Peter  Lund  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  original  of  the  character ; 
astute  and  caustic,  yet  kind  and  considerate,  quick  in  snubbing  an 
impertinence  yet  very  gentle  and  urbane  to  those  he  loved.  Mr. 
Hare  gave  us  a  picture  of ...  the  fashionable  clever  physician  who,  whilst 
ever  ready  to  gibe  at  the  follies  of  those  around  him,  does  not  hesitate 
to  administer  like  rebukes  to  himself  and  his  own  profession.  The 
character  of  Sir  Peter  Lund  certainly  deserves  a  place  "  on  the  line  " 
in  Mr.  Hare's  gallery  of  portraits.  During  Mr.  John  Hare's  tempo- 
rary absence,  through  indisposition,  the  part  of  Sir  Peter  Lund  was 
excellently  played  by  Mr.  Charles  Groves. 


"  MY  DAUGHTER." 

One-act  play,  adapted  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  BANCROFT. 
First  produced  in  London  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  Saturday  evening,  January  2nd,  1892. 


Captain  Blake    ..     ..    Mr.  SCOTT  BUIST. 
Rochie Mr.  CHAHLES  ROCK. 


Rosie Miss  WINIFRED  PHASER. 

Lucy  i Miss  BLAKISTON. 


Mrs.  Blake Miss  LOUISE  MOODIE. 

Amusing  and  at  times  tender  as  is  this  adaptation  of  Julius  Rosen's 
*'  Papa,"  objection  will  be  taken  by  many  to  the  idea  of  an  innocent 
girl  fondling  a  man  whom  she  believes  to  be  her  father,  but  who 
is  young  enough,  when  she  learns  his  true  position,  to  be  accepted 
as  a  lover  ;  and  also  that  she  should  be  classed  by  the  servant  as 
one  not  fit  to  be  under  his  master's  roof.  This  appears  the  more 
brutal  as  the  servant  Rochie  is  supposed  to  be  young  ;  had  he  been 
an  old  servitor,  his  roughness  in  telling  this  mere  child  to  leave  the 
house  might  have  been  a  palliation.  Rosie  has  been  placed  at  a  con- 
vent to  be  educated,  and  believes  that  her  father  is  still  alive.  He 
has  been  dead  for  a  considerable  time,  and  in  dying  committed  her 
to  the  care  of  his  comrade  and  namesake,  Captain  Blake.  The 
young  officer  discharges  his  trust  faithfully,  yet  from  mistaken 
kindness  he  does  not  let  the  girl  know  she  is  an  orphan,  but  con- 
tinues to  write  to  her  as  if  the  letters  were  from  her  father.  Con- 
sequently, when  Rosie  arrives  unexpectedly  at  what  she  believes 
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to  be  her  home,  and  meets  him,  she  behaves  as  an  affectionate 
daughter,  overwhelms  him  with  kisses,  and  he  has  not  the  courage 
to  disabuse  her  mind.  She  learns  the  truth  and  is  covered  with 
shame ;  but  Mrs.  Blake  promises  to  be  a  mother  to  her,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  left  in  the  mind  of  the  audience  that  a  warmer  feel- 
ing for  Captain  Blake  will  soon  supplant  that  of  a  daughter's.  Miss 
Winifred  Fraser  played  Rosie  in  a  charmingly  modest  and  ingenuous 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  with  great  vivacity,  and  at  once 
made  a  name  for  herself.  Mr.  Scott  Buist  showed  consummate 
tact  in  the  very  difficult  character  of  Captain  Blake ;  and  Miss 
Louise  Moodie  was  the  kindest  of  old  ladies  as  Mrs.  Blake.  Mr. 
Charles  Rock,  as  the  soldier  servant  Rochie,  was  droll,  and  if  he  was 
a  little  too  brusque,  he  doubtless  acted  according  to  the  authoress's 
instructions,  for  the  piece  was  produced  under  Mrs.  Bancroft's 
direction.  "  My  Daughter  "  was  well  received. 


"THE    SHOWMAN'S    DAUGHTER." 

Domestic  drama,  in  three  acts,  by  Mrs.  HODGSON  BURNETT. 
First  produced  in  London  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  Wednesday  evening,  January  6th,  1892. 


Sir  Arthur  Bradwardine  Mr.  JOHN  BEAUOHAMP. 
Geoffrey  Romney      . .    Mr.  REEVES  SMITH. 
Adolphus  Cadsby      ..    Mr.  H.  EVERSKIELD. 

Jakes     Mr.  ROBKRT  NAINBY. 

Partridge     Mr.  LAWRKNCE  CAIRD. 

James Mr.  CECIL  RAE. 


Lady  Montabin  . .     . .  Miss  RUTH  RUTLAND. 

Linda  Hurst       ..     ..  Miss  MAV  WHITTY. 

Joe  Hurst Mr.  WILL  DENNIS. 

Mrs.  Bonney       ..     ..  Mrs.  EDMUND  PHELPS. 

Amelia  Bonney  ..     ..  Miss  C.  CLAIRE. 


Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  in  "  The  Showman's  Daughter  "  has 
attempted  to  revive  an  interest  in  the  class  of  play  that  the  great 
little  Robson  made  so  popular  years  ago  at  the  Olympic,  under  the 
Robson-Emden  management,  and  of  which  later  "  Uncle  Dick's  Dar- 
ling "  and  "  Dearer  than  Life  "  were  examples,  with  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole 
as  the  domestic  hero.  There  is  some  talk  at  the  time  of  my  writing 
this  notice  ot  reviving  one  of  the  Robsonian  dramas,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Robertsonian  plays,  public 
taste  has  not  so  completely  changed,  as  to  render  this  class  of  piece 
comparatively  unacceptable.  This  is  no  fault  of  Mrs.  Burnett ;  her 
work  appeals  to  the  feelings  and  is  human,  but  the  authoress  has 
made  one  great  mistake  in  drawing  the  character  of  Lady  Montabin. 
Much  is  forgiven  to  pride  of  birth  and  a  long  pedigree,  but  when  a 
sordid  element  is  introduced  as  in  this  case,  the  personage  necessarily 
becomes  vulgar,  and  loses  all  our  sympathy.  Joe  Hurst  is  an  old  show- 
man of  wax- works,  who  has  amassed  considerable  wealth  which  has 
been  increased  by  an  opportune  legacy.  His  dead  wife  had  left  him 
one  little  girl,  the  only  pledge  of  their  short  but  blessed  married  life. 
He  determines  that  this  little  one,  Linda,  shall  be  brought  up  as  a 
lady.  She  receives  the  best  education,  and  when  the  time  arrives 
for  her  to  take  the  management  [of  his  household,  he  prepares  a 
beautiful  and  costly  home  for  her.  He  goes  to  meet  her  at  the 
.station,  but  by  some  chance  misses  her.  When  she  sees  him  in  his 
own  house,  she  mistakes  him  for  a  servant.  He  does  not  undeceive 
tier  and  accepts  the  situation  ;  but  presently  he  effaces  himself  when 
he  finds  that  he  is  likely  to  be  an  obstacle  to  her  union  with  Geoffrey 
Romney,  the  brother  of  one  of  her  convent  companions,  whose 
mother,  Lady  Montabin,  thinks  he  will  forfeit  all  his  pecuniary  pros- 
pects by  such  a  match.  Poor  old  Joe  Hurst  returns  to  his  former 
life  as  a  showman  ;  but  directly  Linda  discovers  the  truth  about  her 
parentage,  she  follows  him,  and  convinces  him  that  she  loves  him  and 
is  not  ashamed  of  him.  Her  lover,  Geoffrey,  is  as  true-hearted  as 
-she  is,  and  his  uncle,  Sir  Arthur  Bradwardine,  a  sort  of  modern 
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Diogenes,  in  search  of  an  honest  man,  Nature's  truest  gentleman, 
proves  to  be  an  old  friend  of  Hurst's,  thoroughly  approves  of  his 
nephew  Geoffrey's  choice,  and  puts  to  shame  and  confusion  the 
objection  of  Lady  Montabin.  The  little  under-pJot  consists  of  the 
doings  of  Hurst's  humble  friend,  Mrs.  Bonney,  who  nursed  Linda 
when  she  was  left  motherless  ;  and  of  the  attraction  exercised  by 
Amelia  Bonney  over  the  little  tattle-bearing  Adolphus  Cadsby,  who 
betrays  Joe  Hurst's  former  occupation.  Miss  May  Whitty  was  charm- 
ing, honest,  true-hearted,  and  a  lady  as  Linda  Hurst ;  Mr.  Reeves 
Smith,  a  young  English  gentleman  as  her  lover  ;  Mr.  Harry  Evers- 
field,  clever  as  the  conceited  little  barber,  Cadsby,  and  Mrs.  Edmund 
Pl^lps,  a  kindly  old  soul,  as  Mrs.  Bonney.  Mr.  John  Beauchamp 
realised  the  eccentric  character  of  the  baronet  ;  but  Miss  Ruth 
Rutland  a  little  exaggerated  the  coarseness  of  mind  of  Lady  Montabin. 
An  actor  new  to  London,  Mr.  Will  Dennis,  was  a  success  ;  his  method 
and  appearance  are  much  those  of  Mr.  W.  Somerset  (the  original  of 
Joe  Hurst,  when  the  play  was  produced  at  Worcester,  October  12th, 
1891,  for  a  week's  run),  but  he  has  an  individuality  of  his  own  and 
commands  the  sympathies  of  his  audience.  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett 
entered  on  the  management  of  the  Royalty  on  this  date,  and  gave  us 
a  first  piece,  "  The  Best  Man  Wins."  "The  Showman's-  Daughter  " 
was  loudly  applauded  on  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 


"KING  HENRY  VIII." 

Presented  for  the  lirst  time  under  Mr.  Irving's  management  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Tuesday  even- 
ing, January  5th,  1KU2. 


King'  Henrv  VIII.     ..     Mr.  WILLIAM  TERRAS. 

Cromwell  (servant  t 

j  i 

Cardinal  Wolsey       ..     Mr.  IKVINC. 

Wol?ev) 

j  3Ir.  GOKDOX  (.'RAII;. 

Cardinal  Campeitis    .  .     Mr.  BEAUMONT. 

Griffith  (gentleman- 

} 

Capucius  (ambassador  )  ,f     T 
from  Charles  V.)    ..  )  A11%  1AUB- 

usher  to  Queen 
Katherinej      .  .     . 

Mr.  How  i:. 

Cranmer  (Archbishop  )  „     A,,THrn  ^.TOTTVP 
of  Canterbury;        .  j  ™r"  AIUHUR  STIBMNQ 

Gentlemen   

(  Mr.  JOHNSON. 
/  Mr.  AHCHKR. 

Duke  of  Norfolk         .     Mr.  WEXMAN. 

Garter  Klng-at-Arms 

Mr.  BELKORD. 

Duke  of  Buekinghan       Mr.PoRiiKs-RoBKRTSox 
Duke  of  Suffolk  .  .      .     Mr.  TYARS. 

Surveyor  to  the  Duke  )  ,r    TT.....  ...,, 
of  Buckingham      .  .  (  Mu  HM  n'AN  "• 

Earl  of  Surrey    ..       .    Mr.  CLARENCE  HAGUE. 

Brandon       

Mr.  SELDOX. 

Lord  Chamberlain      .     Mr.  ALFRED  BistOP. 

Sergeant-at-Arms 

Mr.  POWELL. 

Gardiner  (afterwards    )  ,,     T 

A  Mesfenger        .     . 

Mr.  LORKISS. 

Bishopof  Winchester)  )  Mr<  L|AC1- 

A  Scribe       .  .       . 

Mr.  ItKV.NOLDS. 

Lord  Sands  Mr.  G.  FARQUHAR. 

A  Secretary.. 

Mr.  CUBBING. 

Sir  Henry  Guildford  .  .    Mr.  HARVEY. 

Queen  Katherine 

Miss  ELLEN7  TERRY. 

Sir  Thomas  Lovell    .  .    Mr.  STEWART. 

Anne  Bullen 

Miss  V.  VAXimu<;ii. 

Sir  Anthony  Denny  .  .     Mr.  DAVIS. 

An  Old  Lady 

.      Miss  LE  Till  EKK. 

Sir  Nicholas  Vaux     .  ,    Mr.  BELMORE.                        Patience 

Lords,  Ladies,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Judges,  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  Doctors  of  Law,  Chaplain?,  Priests,  Monks,  Secretaries,  Gentlemen,  Choristers, 

Pursuivants,  Vergers.  Rowers,  Tipstaves.  Guards,  Trumpeters,  Henchmen,  Torch-bearers,  Drummers, 
Fifers,  Mace-bearers,  Gentlemen  Ushers,  Pillar-bearers,  Cross-bearers,  Footmen,  Citizens,  Soldiers,  Exe- 
cutioner, etc. 

ACT  I.— Scene  1.  London  :  The  Palace  at  Bridewell.  Scene  2.  Outside  the  Palace.  Scene  3.  The- 
Council  Chamber  in  the  Palace.  Scene  4.  A  Courtyard.  Scene  5.  A  Hall  in  York  Place.  ACT  II.— 
Scene  1.  The  King's  Stairs,  Westminster.  Scone  2.  An  Antechamber  in  the  Palace.  Scene  3.  A 
Garden  in  the  Palace.  Scene  4.  A  Hall  in  Blackfriarg.  ACT  III.— Scene  1.  The  Queen's  Apartment. 
•Scene  2.  The  Palace  at  Bridewell.  ACT  IV.— Scene  1.  A  Street  in  Westminster.  Scene  2.  Kim- 
bolton.  ACT  V.  Greenwich  :  Church  of  the  Grey  Friars. 

That  Mr.  Henry  Irving's  mind  is  quite  at  rest  as  to  the  authorship 
of  this  latest  grand  productien,  is  shewn  on  the  programme.  The 
work  is  announced  as  "  Shakespeare's  play,  the  famous  History  of 
the  Life  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  "  and" although  there  appears  a 
diversity  of  style  in  portions  of  the  play,  the  writing  of  it  may  be 
with  tolerable  safety  set  down  to  Shakespeare.  The  general 
opinion  is  also  that  under  this  title  of  "  Henry  VIII,"  though  perhaps 
with  a  sub-title  of  "  All  is  True,"  the  play  was  in  its  integrity  first 
acted  at  the  Globe,  June  29th,  1613,  and  with  disastrous  results  to 
the  building.  The  play  was  mounted  with  great  magnificence  for 
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those  days,  or  as  Sir  Henry  Wotton  wrote  of  it  "  was  set  forth  with 
many  extraordinary  circumstances  of  pomp  and  majesty,  even  to  the 
matting  of  the  stage,  the  Knights  of  the  order  with  their  Georges  and 
Garter,  the  Guards  with  their  embroidered  coats  and  the  like,  suffici- 
ent in  truth  with  a  while  to  make  greatness  very  familiar,  if  not 
ridiculous.  Now  King  Henry  making  a  masque  at  the  Cardinal 
Wolsey's  house,  and  certain  cannons  (or  chambers)  being  shot  off  at 
his  entry,  some  of  the  paper  or  other  stuff  wherewith  one  of  them 
was  stopped,  did  light  on  the  thatch,  where  being  thought  at  first 
but  an  idle  smoke,  and  their  eyes  being  more  attentive  to  the  show, 
it  kindled  inwardly  and  ran  round  like  a  train,  consuming,  within 
less  than  an  hour,  the  whole  house  to  the  very  ground."  This  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  Thomas  Lorkin  in  a  letter  dated  June  30th, 
attributing  the  destruction  of  this  historic  theatre  to  the  same  cause. 
Portions  of  this  play  may  perhaps  have  been  the  work  of  Fletcher, 
and  on  the  same  or  a  kindred  subject  several  had  preceded  it  within 
the  antecedent  fifteen  years.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Life 
and  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,"  attributed  to  Henry  Chettle,  and 
"  When  you  see  me  you  know  me,  or  the  Famous  Chronicle  Historie 
of  King  Henry  VIII,  with  the  Birth  and  Virtuous  Life  of  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,"  by  Samuel  Rowley,  generally  taken  to  be  the 
same  as  an  "  enterlude  of  King  Henry  VIII,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Stationer's  Register  for  1605  ;  although  some  support  the  conclusion 
that  this  later  "  enterlude,"  comprised  all  that  Shakespeare  himself 
wrote.  All  records  appear  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  original  King 
Henry  was  represented  by  "  old  Mr.  Lowen,  who  had  his  instructions 
from  Mr.  Shakespeare  himself."  Burbage  was  the  first  Wolsey,  and 
Heminge  (or  Hemings)  and  Condel  were  also  in  the  cast.  The  next 
record  we  have  of  a  performance  of  "  Henry  VIII,"  was  at  the  Duke's 
Theatre,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1663.  Sir 
William  Davenant,  we  may  gather  from  Pepys's  diary,  took  great 
credit  to  himself  for  the  production  ;  indeed,  almost  leading  the  pub- 
lic to  suppose  that  the  play  was  his  own.  He,  doubtless,  made  great 
alterations  in  it,  and  as  we  know  must  have  gone  to  very  considerable 
expense  in  mounting  the  play.  For  although  Pepys  remarks  of  it, 
that,  "  besides  the  shows  and  processions  in  it,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  good  or  well  done,"  and  evidently  considered  "  The  Indian 
Queen"  (a  tragedy,  in  heroic  verse,  by  Sir  Robert  Howard  and  Dryden) 
much  finer,  yet  Downes,  a  thoroughly  competent  authority,  says  that 
"the  'play  '  was  all  new  cloath'd  in  proper  habits  ;  the  King's  was 
new,  all  the  Lords',  the  Cardinals',  the  Bishops',  the  doctors',  proctors', 
lawyers',  tip-staves' ;  new  scenes,  etc."  In  this  production,  Betterton 
(who  was  coached  by  Lowen,  the  original),  played  Henry  VIII  ; 
Mrs.  Betterton,  Queen  Katherine  ;  Harris  (who  supported  the  char- 
acter with  great  pride,  port,  and  mien),  Wolsey  ;  William  Smith,  an 
actor  who  made  his  mark  later,  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  Cave  Under- 
hill,  Bishop  Gardiner  (then  looked  upon  as  a  comic  part).  The  two 
principal  male  parts  were  magnificently  played,  and  the  piece  ran 
for  fifteen  nights,  a  very  long  run  for  those  days.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  shelved  for  nearly  50  years,  and  was  next  seen  at  the 
Haymarket  (under  Owen  Mac  Swiney's  management),  February  15th, 
1707.  Betterton  (of  whom  Downes  wrote  that  "  nobody^can  ever  ap- 
proach to  the  great  excellence  which  Betterton  displayed  in  acting 
the  King),  was  again  Henry  VIII ;  Jack  Verbruggen,  Wolsey  ;  Mrs. 
Barry,  the  Queen  ;  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  Anne  Boleyn  ;  Barton  Booth, 
Buckingham  ;  Colley  Gibber,  Surrey.  Fifteen  years  later,  at  Drury 
Lane,  this  last-named  player  appeared  as  Wolsey  ;  he  acted  creditably 
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in  "assuming  port,  pride,  and  dignity  ;  but  his  manner  was  not  cor- 
respondent to  the  grandeur  of  the  character,"  and  his  suiting  the  ac- 
tion to  the  word  in  imitating,  with  his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  the 
extinguishing  of  a  candle  with  a  pair  of  snuffers  when  speaking  the 
lines — 

"  This  candle  burns  iiot  clear  ;  'tis  I  must  snufl  it, 
And  out  it  goes." 

was  much  animadverted    on.      In    1727,    immediately    after   the 
accession  of  George  II,  a  great  feature  was  made  of  the  coronation 
procession  of  Anne  Boleyn.     Booth  was  promoted  to  play  the  King  ; 
and  it  was  of  him  said  that  he  •*  walked  with  the  ease  of  a  gentle- 
man and  the  dignity  of  a  monarch.     The  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  Henry  were,  in  Booth,  sustained  to  the  height."      Price,  a  low 
comedian,  was  the  Lord  Sands.    Davies  considers  Mrs.  Porter  the 
best    Queen   Katherine,    and   says   that    "the    dignity     and    grace 
of    a    queen    were    never    perhaps    more    happily     set    off     than 
by     Mrs.    Porter      ....      her    conduct    was    a    mixture    of 
graceful  elocution  and  dignified  behaviour."     Mrs.  Pritchard,  who 
succeeded  her  in  the  character  "  was  easy  in  her  address  and  natural 
in   her  expression,  but  unaccompanied  by  her  grace  and  dignity." 
Wicks  was  greatly  praised  for  his  assumption  of  Buckingham,  and 
Ben  Johnson  for  his  restraint  as  Gardiner.     Quin,  who  played  Henry 
in  1738  and  1744  was  not  the  best,  though  good.    He  was  supported  by 
Boheme  as  Wolsey,  Mrs.  Parker  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  as  the  Queen, 
Lacy  Ryan  as  Buckingham  and  Wolsey,  and  Hippisley  as  Gardiner. 
Other  noted  Wolseys  were  Mossop,  Bensley  and  Henderson.     It  was 
in  1780,  at  Covent  Garden,  that  the  latter  elected  to  play  the  Cardinal, 
rightly  judging  that  it  was  the  most  important  character,  and  since 
his  assumption  of  it  the  King's  part  (played  by  Clarke)   has  been 
considered  second  to  it.    Miss  Young  was  the  Katherine.     November 
25th,  1788,  was  a  memorable  date  in  the  history  of  this  play,  for  it 
was   then   that  the  famous  Mrs.  Siddons  first  assumed    the   char- 
acter of    Queen  Katherine  and  brought    to    its  development    that 
genius  which  distinguished  her.     Heroic  grandeur,  gracious  dignity, 
scorn  and  pathos  were  combined,  her  audiences  were   spell-bound, 
and     her     death    scene     was     peculiarly    impressive.       On     this 
occasion     John      Palmer    was    the     King,     and     John     Kemble 
originally    doubled   the    characters  of   Cromwell    and   Griffith   (as 
Charles   Kemble  afterwards  did)  ;  but   on   an  emergency  replaced 
Bensley  as  Wolsey,  a  character  for  which  eight  years  later,  at  Covent 
Garden,  he  was  greatly  praised,  excelling  in  its  more  dignified  side. 
In  1822  Edmund  Kean  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  as  the  Cardinal,  but 
it  does  not  rank  in  history  as  one  of  his  great  parts  ;  his  forte  was  in 
the  pathetic  downfall  of  the  churchman.     The  next  notable  Wolsey 
was  Macready.     He  appeared  in  the  character   at  Covent  Garden, 
January  15th,  1823,  and  says  of  it : — "  at  which  I  laboured  with  unre- 
mitting diligence,  and  which  has  remained  among  my  most  favourite 
Shakespearean  assumptions."     Macready  played  it  up  to  the  year 
1850,  and  it  was  on  February  19th  of  that  year,  at  Liverpool,  when 
"  the  whole  house  stood  up"  after  his  rendering  of  the  character,  that 
he  received  the  news  of  the  mortal  illness  of  a  favourite  daughter.    He 
was  also  at  his  best  in  this  in  the  downfall ;  there  was  want  of  dig- 
nity in  the  earlier  scenes.    Of   Samuel  Phelps's  Wolsey  (Sadler's 
Wells,  March  14th,  1855),  Morley,  in  the  "  Journal  of  a  London  Play- 
goer," later,  said,  "  it  is  remarkable  for  the  impression  of  busy  power 
subtly  given  through  a  marked  quietness  of  demeanour.     He  moves 
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easily  as  a  Cardinal  familiar  with  Courts.     .     .     .     everywhere  until 
the  scene  that  shows  his  fall,  Wolsey  is  the  Cardinal  in  presence  of 
the  world.     .     .       .     His  movements  are  perfect  in  ease  and  in  the 
quiet  self-possession  of  a  man  who  always  surely  steals  towards  the 
end  he  seeks.     .     .     ."     Samuel  Phelps  made  his  last  appearance  on 
the   stage   in  this  character  on   March    1st,   1875.     It   was  at   the 
Aquarium  Theatre  ;  he  had   got  through   the   part  fairly  well   till 
almost  his  last  speech,  when  he  broke  down,  and  was  led  off  by 
Norman  Forbes.     The  dramatic  world  has  never  yet  realised  the  debt 
of  gratitude  it  owes  to  this  great  actor  for  his  revivals  of  Shakes- 
pearean plays  at  Sadler's  Wells,  where  he  Y/as  associated  with  Mrs. 
Warner  (his  partner),  Miss  Atkinson,  and  Miss  Glyn,  all  of  whom 
were  successes  as  Queen  Katherine  ;  with  Henry  Marston,  Cooper, 
and  a  number  of  sound  actors  and  actresses.     And  if  the  mise-en-scene 
was  not  always  so  very  grand  or  gorgeous,  the  mounting  was  gene- 
rally far  above  the  average,  the  acting  excellent  taken  all  round. 
But  that  revival  of  "Henry  VIII  "  which  many  living  can  look  back 
upon  with  wonder  and  admiration,  was  the  one  of  the  Shakespearean 
series  in  which  Charles  Kean  produced  such  magnificent  pageants, 
and  in   this  was  made    the    first    real   attempt  to    set   before    the 
public     accuracy    in     costume.       This    production     of     the    play 
was  on  May  6th,    1885,  at  the  Princess's,  and  it  ran    for  a  hun- 
dred nights.     The  cast  was  as  follows  . — Cardinal  Wolsey,  Charles 
Kean;  Henry  VIII,  Walter  Lacy;  Cardinal  Campeius,  F.  Cooke  ; 
Cranmer,  Mr.  Graham  ;  Lord  Sands,  Mr.  Addison  ;  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, D.  Fisher  ;  Cromwell,  Mr.  Cathcart  ;  Duke  of  Norfolk,  James 
Vining  ;  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Mr.  Ryder  ;  Griffith,  John  Cooper ; 
Queen  Katherine,  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  ;  Anne  Boleyn,  Miss  Heath  ;  an 
old  lady,  Mrs.  Winstanley.     The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  scenery 
was  the  Grand  Festival  in  York  Place,  and  for  "  brilliancy  of  effect 
nothing  could  approach  the  gliding  of  the  seven  angels  down  a  sun- 
beam, with  a  chaplet  of  immortelles,  for  the  brow  of  the  sleeping 
Katherine."     There    were   some   tasteful   dances    introduced.     The 
scene  in  the  third  act,  where  the  Queen  receives  the  Cardinals,  was 
revived,  and  Mrs.    Charles  Kean  rendered   this    one   of   her   most 
striking   characters.      Charles    Kean's    Wolsey    ranked    very  high, 
Walter  Lacy's  Henry  VIII  had  never  been  surpassed  ;  and  Ryder's 
grand  eloquence  and  dignity  of  mien  were  worthy  of  the  character 
of    Buckingham.     Before   dismissing    the  past,  it    may  be   well  to 
mention  that  Vandenhoff  took  his  farewell  as  Wolsey  at  Liverpool, 
October  29th,  1858,  and  that  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  once  played 
(for  Ned  Warner's  benefit)  Queen  Katherine  at  Sadler's  Wells,  and 
afterwards  added  Wolsey  to  her  list  of  male  impersonations,  and 
played  it  in  America.     Miss  Genevieve  Ward  was  also  a  notable  and 
very  dignified  Queen  Katherine.  The  revival  of  Henry  VIII  by  Charles 
Cal  vert  at  Manchester  should  not  be  forgotten,  distinguished  for  wealth 
of  display,  correctness,  and  good  acting  as  it  was.     The  revival  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving  surpasses  for  magnificence  any- 
thing yet  seen  ;  in  fact,  it  almost  errs  on  the  side  of  too  lavish  display, 
and  the  play  appears  to  be  subservient  in  a  degree  to  the  pageant.  Every , 
scene,  whether  an  interior  or  an    exterior,   is  grand  or  beautiful. 
The  Palace  of  Bridewell  appears  solidly  built.     The  Council  Chamber 
with  its  high  groined  roof  is  impressive.    A  hall  in   York  Place, 
where  the  Cardinal  holds  his  revels,  is  splendid  in  its  magnificence, 
with  its  countless  gaily-apparelled  guests,  its  massive  golden  vessels, 
the  boar's  head  and  peacock  with  outspread  tail  being  carried  through 
to  the  banqueting-room,  its  masqued  shepherds,  who  are  in  turn 
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followed  by  grotesques  with  lighted  Jlambeait.r,  who  take  part  in  an 
eccentric  and  rapid  dance.  In  the  "  King's  Stairs,  Westminster,"  we 
have  an  exquisite  painting  true'  to  nature,  with  some  delightful 
colouring  in  the  dresses  of  those  assembled  to  take  the  last  fond 
look  at  Buckingham  on  his  way  to  the  Tower.  Passing  over  some 
of  the  scenes,  all  excellent,  but  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  devote 
the  necessary  space,  let  us  call  up/' A  street  in  Westminster,"  with 
its  wooden-beamed  and  latticed  houses  ?  it  is  "  old  London."  At 
every  casement  right  up  to  the  second  floor  there  are  heads  of 
citizens  and  their  wives  and  children  peering  forth.  The  road  and 
pathways  swarm  with  every  grade  of  society — prentices  with  their 
n^erry  faces  and  mischievous  ways,  beggars,  men-at-arms,  rufflers, 
and  maidens.  In  the  procession  of  Anne  Bullen  on  her  way 
to  her  coronation,  she  is  borne  aloft  on  men's  shoulders  in  a  gor- 
geous palanquin,  and  is  preceded  by  bishops,  priests,  officers  and 
state  musicians,  pages,  heralds  and  young  girls,  who  strew  her 
path  with  flowers.  And  the  pity  of  it  is  that,  seeing  how  much 
toil  of  research  has  been  incurred  in  arriving  at  the  accuracy  of 
these  costumes,  they  pass  all  too  quickly,  and  the  spectator  can 
but  regret  that  he  has  not  more  time  to  p*rofit  by  the  liberal  educa- 
tion that  might  be  afforded  him  as  to  the  dresses  of  our  ancestors. 
The  closing  scene  of  all,  the  Church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  is  but  a 
repetition  of  the  preceding  beauty  of  detail  and  wealth  of  display, 
more  solemn,  more  abiding  perhaps  in  the  memory,  from  its  sacred 
tone  and  from  the  mellowed  light  that  shines  upon  it  from  the 
stained  glass  windows.  Mr.  Henry  Irving  gives  us  a  Wolsey  dig- 
nified yet  haughty,  one  used  to  the  ways  of  courts,  ambitious  and 
powerful,  astute  almost  to  craftiness.  In  his  pink  rose-coloured 
silken  robes,  with  his  ascetic  face,  he  looks  a  ruler  of  men, 
with  no  indication  of  the  humble  stock  whence  he  sprang. 
Mighty  as  he  is  in  his  triumph  over  those  who  withstand  his  sway,  so 
is  he  humble  and  penitent  in  his  downfall,  indeed  almost  too  penitent 
and  too  ready  to  see  the  hollowness  of  all  earthly  desire.  The 
Queen  is  a  woman  and  a  noble  one  ;  still  fair  enough  to  attract  or  at 
least  to  stay  the  waning  of  affection,  she  remembers  that  she  is  an 
emperor's  daughter,  if  Henry's  wife.  This  is  Miss  Terry's  reading, 
grand  in  her  defiance  of  the  Cardinal,  strong  in  her  own  sense  of 
right,  gracious  and  kindly  to  those  she  loves.  Her  death  scene  was 
touching,  and  though  there  appeared  a  restlessness  as  she  lay  dying 
on  the  couch,  nature  warranted  it  as  well  as  tradition.  The 
vision  of  the  heavenly  host  was  not  quite  so  well  managed  as  such 
scenes  generally  are  at  this  theatre.  Buckingham  is  a  character 
to  whom  all  our  pympathies  go  out,  but  it  was  not  on  this  account  that 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  made  such  a  success,  his  fine  delivery,  melan- 
choly dignity  and  noble  appearance  winning  the  applause  so  gene- 
rously bestowed  on  him.  Mr.  William  Terriss  looked  the  portrait 
of  Henry  VIII  in  his  younger  days  ;  he  was  bluff,  determined,  almost 
hectoring  ;  but  he  wanted  more  dignity,  and  the  power  to  convey  that 
he  was  an  abl<>  man  as  well  as  a  powerful  king.  As  lessons  in  elocution, 
I  may  quote  the  Cranmer  of  Mr.  Arthur  Stirling,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
of  Mr.  Wennian,  the  Cardinal  Campeius  of  Mr.  Beaumont.  The  de- 
fence of  Wolsey  by  Mr.  Howe  as  Griffith  went  straight  to  the  heart. 
Mr.  Clarence  Hague's  Earl  of  Surrey  justified  his  engagement  by  Mr. 
Irving.  Miss  Le  Thiere  made  the  part  of  "  an  old  lady  "  humorous, 
and  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  looked  pretty  and  distinguished  as  Anne 
Bulleu.  The  cast  of  a  Lyceum  production  is  always  a  good  one,  and 
there  is  consequently  no  occasion  to  particularise  any  other  mem- 
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bers  of  it.  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry.  Mr.  Terriss  and  Mr.  Forbes- 
Robertson  were  called  and  re-called,  and  the  fortunate  manager  may 
reckon  "  Henry  VIII  "  as  another  of  his  successes. 


"THE   MAYFLOWER." 

Comedy,  In  four  acts,  founded  by  P.  FRANKFORT  MOORE,  on  Longfellow's  poem,  "The  Courtship  of 

Miles  Standish." 
First  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Saturday  evening.  January  9th,  1892. 


Miles  Standish    ..     ..  Mr.  J.  S.  BLYTHE. 

Elder  Brewster  ..     ..  Mr.  SYDNEY  PAXTON. 

Israel  Jones Mr.  LEW.S  BALL. 

Roger  Conant     . .      :  Mr.  C.  BLAKISTON. 


John  Alden Mr.  EDWARD  COMPTOH. 

Elizabeth  Jones. .     . .  Miss  ELINOR  AICKIN. 

Prudence  Jones  . .     . .  Miss  EVELYN  McNAY. 

Priscilla       Miss  FORTESCUE. 


There  is  so  little  material  to  work  upon  in  Longfellow's  poem,  that 
Mr.  Frankfort  Moore  endeavoured  to  make  of  it  a  comedy,  by  bring- 
ing prominently  forward  characters  that  are  little  more  than  men- 
tioned by  the  poet.  In  doing  this,  however,  Mr.  Moore  has  miscalcu- 
lated his  strength,  and  his  intended  comedy  has  degenerated  into 
little  better  than  burlesque.  Thus  Elder  Brewster  becomes  a  cant- 
ing, snuffling  divine,  who  is  ridiculous  from  the  words  that  are  put 
into  his  mouth,  which  in  a  pseudo-prophetic  vein  foretell  the 
future  greatness  of  the  American  nation.  Israel  Jones,  the  skipper 
of  "  The  Mayflower  "  (it  would  be  too  dignified  to  call  such  a  hen- 
pecked mariner,  a  captain),  is  represented  as  addicted  to  much  drink- 
ing and  smoking  ;  Roger  Conant,  as  a  hilarious  young  mate  of  the 
schooner,  who  makes  love  to  Prudence  Jones,  a  demure-looking  but 
roguish  Puritan  maid.  Elizabeth  Jones  is  the  stage  termagant  wife. 
As  to  Miles  Standish,  Jie  loses  the  weight  and  value  of  the  original 
by  his  vanity  and  absurd  letter-writing  (an  episode  that  was  hissed). 
John  Alden  and  Priscilla  are  the  only  two  characters  that  retain 
some  of  their  original  worth  and  quaintness  as  set  forth  by  Long- 
fellow, and  Mr.  Edward  Compton  and  Miss  Fortescue  sustained  the 
parts  well,  the  latter  of  course  looking  the  beautiful  maiden  "  Pris- 
cilla "  to  perfection.  Mr.  J.  S.  Blythe  did  his  best  to  make  his 
character  effective,  but  he  had  an  unthankful  task.  Mr.  Clarence 
Blakiston  and  Miss ;  Evelyn  McNay  were  excellent  in  their  scenes, 
which  were  the  best  imagined  ones  of  the  play,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Ball 
is  too  safe  an  actor  not  to  be  able  to  do  something  with  any  part 
entrusted  to  him.  An  expected  attack  of  Indians  on  the  log  hut  was 
made  ridiculous  by  the  unworkmanlike  manner  in  which  the  shanty 
was  attempted  to  be  barricaded,  and  Mr.  Moore  missed  a  good  point 
in  not  adhering  to  Longfellow's  idea  and  allowing  the  wedding  of 
Alden  and  Priscilla  (instead  of  Alden's  intended  return  to  England, 
as  in  the  play),  to  be  interrupted  by  the  reappearance  of  Miles 
Standish.  It  would  have  been  better  had  the  "  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish  "  been  left  alone,  than  that  it  should  have  been  treated  in 
such  a  feeble  manner. 


"  THE  NEW  WING." 

Farcical  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  H.  A.  KENNEDY. 
First  placed  in  the  evening  bill  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  Saturday  evening,  January  9th,  1892. 


General  Singleside    . .  Mr.  G.  P.  HAWTREY. 

wya  Mr"  H'  STANDING. 

Bobbie  Button    . .     . .  Mr.  HERBERT  Ross. 

Mr.  Seth  Jobbings    . .  Mr.  AUSTIN  MELFORD. 

George  Slab Mr.  WILLIE  EDOUIN. 


Roundel       Mr.  MACKENZIE. 

Nibbs     Master  H.  Buss. 

Miss  Hester  Singleside  Miss  BEATRICE  LAMB. 

Miss  Flossie  Trivett ..  Miss  NINA  BOUCICAULT, 

Mrs.  Dexter  . .     . .  ' . .  Miss  F.  ROBERTSON. 

Miss  Louisa  Dexter  ..  Miss  OLIVE. 


In  the  July,  1890,  number  of  THE  THEATRE,  ("  The  New  Wing  " 
having  been  produced  at  a  matinee  at  the  Strand  on  May  27th,  1890,) 
I  said  that  there  was  much  originality  of  treatment  in  Mr.  Kennedy's 
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play,  and  that  some  of  his  dialogue  was  brisk.  The  author  has  made 
considerable  alterations  since  the  first  production.  Sir  Edward 
Strangeways  and  Hester  Singleside  and  their  love-making  appear 
to  have  been  made  subservient  to  the  doings  of  George  Slab,  an  alter- 
ation which  may  be  easily  accounted  for  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Mr.  Willie  Edouin  fills  that  character.  Another  part  that  has 
really  no  bearing  on  the  play  has  been  introduced  in  the  person  of 
Louisa  Dexter,  whilst  the  story-writing  Priscilla  Singleside,  a  maid- 
en lady,  has  been  turned  into  Mrs.  Dexter,  the  match-making 
mother  of  Louisa.  As  far  as  the  plot  itself  is  concerned  there  is  but 
little  alteration.  Hester  Singleside  is  a  young  lady  who  is  always 
undergoing  a  "  process  of  development ; "  her  latest  phase  being 
tfiat  of  socialism  and  an  intense  admiration  of  the  working  man. 
She  has  found  an  admirer  in  Sir  Edward  Strangeways,  Baronet. 
The  young  fellow  has  only  lately  come  into  the  title,  and  is  an  archi- 
tect by  profession.  General  Singleside,  hearing  of  his  reputation^ 
invites  him  to  give  his  aid  in  planning  the  u  New  Wing"  which  is 
being  built.  The  baronet,  having  learnt  something  of  Hester's 
socialistic  leanings,  thinks  he  should  like  to  pass  judgment  on  her 
in  disguise.  He  arrives  unexpectedly,  and  the  opportunity  offers  it- 
self. He  bribes  George  Slab,  the  humbug  workman,  to  pass  him  off 
as  his  brother,  Bill  Slab.  Bobbie  Button,  a  lover  of  Flossie  Trivett,  a 
ward  of  the  General,  musters  up  courage  to  propose  for  her  hand.  He 
does  so  in  fear  and  trepidation,  knowing  that  the  General  has  a  great 
contempt  for  trade,  and  that  Bobbie's  father  was  an  opulent  soap  boiler. 
As  both  the  Baronet  and  Bobbie  are  unknown  to  the  General,  when 
Bobbie  arrives  he  is  mistaken  for  the  architect,  and  has  very 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  character,  Seth  Jobbings,  who  is 
anxious  to  have  share  in  the  building  of  the  *'  New  Wing,"  having 
his  suspicions  of  his  capabilities,  and  constantly  endeavouring  to 
expose  his  ignorance.  The  Baronet,  however,  coaches  Bobbie  sufficient- 
ly to  enable  him  to  use  architectural  terms.  Fresh  complications 
arise  through  Mrs.  Dexter,  who  has  got  an  inkling  of  the  deception 
that  is  being  practised,  drawing  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  George 
Slab  is  the  baronet.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Hester  is  quite  disen- 
chanted of  her  previous  ideas  as  to  the  nobility  of  the  working  man 
by  the;outrageous  conduct  of  George  Slab,  who  is  ever  ready  to  drink, 
smokes  a  short  pipe  in  the  drawing-room  and  makes  himself  gener- 
ally objectionable.  A  character  of  this  sort  is  one  which  Mr.  Willie 
Edouin  can  make  most  amusing.  In  this  case  he  keeps  the  house  in  a 
perpetual  roar.  His  cunning  way  of  extracting  tips,  his  constant 
excuse  for  getting  a  little  light  refreshment,  the  manner  in  which, 
when  well  paid  for  it,  he  can  hang  papers,  and,  finally,  his  extraordin- 
ary behaviour  in  the  drawing-room  when  habited  in  a  suit  of 
borrowed  dress  clothes  to  which  he  is  utterly  unaccustomed,  were  all 
intensely  comical.  Mr.  Herbert  Standing  by  the  contrast  of  his 
quieter  humour  to  the  broader  fun  of  his  supposed  brother,  was  of 
immense  asistance  to  the  piece  ;  and  Miss  Beatrice  Lamb  added  to 
the  success  in  an  equal  measure  by  the  lady-like  manner  in  which 
she  impersonated  a  young  lady  who  is  disillusioned  and  tired  of 
different  "  cults,"  Mr.  Herbert  Ross,  the  original  Bobbie  Button,  was 
again  clever  in  the  same  character  and  had  a  very  bright  little  sweet- 
heart in  Miss  Nina  Boucicault,  a  younger  daughter  of  the  late  Dion 
Boucicault ;  Mr.  Austin  Melford  and  Miss  Fanny  Robeitson  caused 
a  great  many  laughs  in  their  character  parts.  The  curtain  fell 
to  almost  uproarious  applause. 
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On  the  same  evening  was  produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Strand 
a  musical  comedietta  written  by  Arthur  Chapman,  music  by  J. 
M.  Capel  entitled 

"THE  COMPOSER." 

Jack  Temple      ..     ..    Mr.  J.  M.  CAPEL.  i      ,.      XT.    .  )  Miss  LUCIA  ST.  IVES 

Kellie :mss  VENIK  BENXETT.     I      Mrs.  Nlmblepenny    ..]     (Mr8.  J.M.  CAPEL). 

This  is  the  thinnest  of  trifles,  and  depended  for  its  success  on  the 
singing  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Capel.  Jack  Temple,  the  composer,  some 
five  years  before  the  scene  opens  has  been  very  much  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Nimblepenny.  Circumstances  separated  them,  but  one  day  passing 
her  house,  the  window  of  which  is  open,  he  hears  a  song,  a  new  com- 
position of  his,  so  badly  sung  that  he  begs  permission  to  illustrate 
how  it  should  be  executed.  He  discovers  Mrs.  Nimblepenny  to  be 
his  former  love,  that  she  is  rich  and  a  widow  and  is  quito  ready  to 
become  Mrs.  Temple.  The  music  is  decidedly  tuneful,  and  a  song  "  Oh ! 
Love,"  a  duet,  and  "  The  Composer's  Wail  " — the  latter  very  quaint — 
were  most  favourably  received. 

CECIL  HOWARD. 


Our    Amateurs'    Play-Box. 


"THE  LADIES'  BATTLE,"  BY  THE  PELHAM  A.D.C. 

Pelham,  the  Pelham  of  Bulwig,  was  the  gentleman  who  would  not  put  on  side, 
or  corsets.  In  an  age  when  broad  shoulders  and  a  maiden's  waist  were  de 
rigeur  among  young  bloods,  he  would  neither  pinch  nor  pad  (kindly  sort,  and 
attach  the  right  verb  to  the  right  noun),  although  of  rosier  corpuscles  than  most 
of  his  fellows.  In  a  word,  he  would  not  follow  another's  lead,  he  would  be 
himself.  Like  parent,  like  child  <jfor  I  presume  the  Pelham  A.D.C.  looks  to 
him  as  to  the  author  of  its  being).  The  club  too  will  not  be  led.  No  fashion 
for  it.  Live  out  its  own  life,  just  as  it  chooses,  and  live  no  other,  it  will  ;  just 
as  though  it  were  another  naughty,  wilful,  disobliging  Nora  Helmer.  Cries  of 
'literary  drama'  may  fill  the  air,  may  go  near  to  stun  them,  but  its  members 
pass  unheeding  by.  For  them  there  is  no  drama  but  the  drama  which  suits. 
They  will  be  either  themselves  or  nobody  ;  and  that  is  wisdom. 

Their  last  programme  was  an  unfamiliar  version  of  Scribe  and  Legouve's  famous 
comedy,  and  Mr.  Yardley's  operetta,  "  Our  Toys."  Wasn't  that  like  Pelham  scorn- 
ing the  entreaties  of  his  tailor  ?  "  Just  an  inch,  sir  !  just  the  suspicion  of  a  tight- 
ening !  Set  off  your  figure  to  a  miracle,  sir  !  Everybody  does  it,  sir  !  "  So 
now  his  band  of  children  listen  to  the  prophets,  the  quacks,  and  the  tempters, 
the  Literarians,  and  the  Eomancists,  and  the  Maeterlinck-men  all  crying  their 
own  wares  ;  listen,  and  smile,  and  pass  on— to  what  they  know  is  good  enough 
for  their  friends  and  for  themselves.  For  it  is  ;  and  if  there  is  nothing  new  in  these 
-simple  plays,  there  is  something  true,  and  that  is  compensation.  Mrs.  O'Hagan  as 
the  Countess  d'Autreval  rushed  away  with  the  laurels,  with  a  quiet,  tender,  un- 
obtrusive piece  of  acting,  quite  worthy  of  an  amateur  Mrs.  Kendal,  which  the 
Countess  has  need  to  be.  Miss  Hilda  Abinger,  an  ingenue  with  an  under-current 
of  force,  made  of  Leonie  a  winning,  no  less  than  a  pretty  and  dainty,  heroine. 
Henri  was  effectively  played  by  Mr.  Gilbertson  Smith.  The  Baron — how  thoughts 
of  Mr.  Hare,  with  his  keen  face  and  impatient,  irritable  finger- biting,  obtrude 
at  this  juncture — was  well  within  the  range  of  Mr.  Bruce  Dick,  an  incisive  p.c- 
tor.  And  de  Grignon,  the  egregious  muddler,  the  comic  coward,  the  comedian- 
hero,  was  exactly  what  Mr.  Harding  Cox  loves  best  to  do  and  is  best  loved  for 
doing.  As  for  the  operetta,  it  went  with  a  snap.  Dances  and  songs  and  pretty 
faces,  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  soft,  drooping  curls,  these  made 
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up  its  charm,  and  for  these  everyone  waited  and  cheered.  Mrs.  Harding  Cox 
as  Bo-peep,  Miss  Abingeras  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  Mrs.  O'Hagan  as  a  very 
haughty  Lady  Angelina  doll,  were  quaint  as  quaint  could  be  ;  and  Mr.  Cox  as 
a  wooden  soldier,  Mr.  Bruce  Dick  as  a  gentleman  doll,  and  Mr.  Morrison  as 
4  Our  Mr.  Noah,'  can  be  recommended  as  recruits  for  the  Gaiety  ranks. 


'•  DIPLOMACY,"  BY   THE  WHITTINGT<  »X   A.D.G. 

The  Pelham  show  you  one  side  of  the  picture — or  in  these  days  of  impression- 
ism perhaps  it  should  be,  the  picture  one  way  up — and  the  Whittington,  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  the  other.  Alas,  and  is  this  Diplomacy  ?  The  question  is 
a  double-barrelled  one.  Is  this  the  "  Diplomacy  "  of  Sardou,  so  adroitly — nay, 
Brilliantly — adapted  by  Mr.  Clement  Scott  and  Mr.  Stephenson  (not  to  be  con- 
fused, by  amateurs,  who  will  make  these  mistakes  and  write  about  them,  with 
the  exile  of  Samoa  ;  who,  like  old  Mr.  Weller,  spells  his  name  with  a  '  we  ')  ; 
and  is  it  the  '  Diplomacy '  of  Whittington,  patron  of  the  club,  who  never  did 
aught  but  succeed  ?  Well,  I  will  not  pursue  the  subject.  The  members  will 
be  going  'ere  long  to  see  the  Lyceum  wonders  in  "  Henry  the  Eighth."  There 
they  will  hear  from  the  laughing  lips  of  pretty  Miss  Vanbrugh,  something  to 
the  effect  that  "  Tis  better  to  range  with  humble  livers  in  content,  Than  to  be 
perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief,  And  wear  a  golden  sorrow."  And  in  those 
words  they  will  see  more  than  most  do.  Had  the  club  been  able  to  command 
the  actors  it  once  had,  it  would  have  shone  as  did  the  Strolling-Players  a  month 
before.  But  capable  and  industrious  as  are  its  members,  they  are  unequal  to  the 
dignity,  the  weight,  and  the  fervour,  required  in  this  play.  Mr.  Dickinson  is 
better  than  the  majority,  and  even  he  showed  many  signs  of  timid  grip,  exper- 
ienced as  he  is.  The  defeat  never  degenerated,  however,  into  a  rout.  Miss 
Hilda  Abinger  and  Mrs.  O'Hagan  were  in  command,  and  disaster  was  averted. 
Both  ladies  played  with  unflagging  energy  and  undeniable  force.  Dora's  scenes 
occasionably  got  beyond  Miss  Abinger,  and  Zicka's  confession  did  not  carry  con- 
viction. But  at  all  other  points  these  excellent  actresses  were  most  stimulating, 
indeed,  invaluable. 


"CYRIL'S  SUCCESS,"  BY  THE  VAUDEVILLE  A.D.C. 

Geologists  are  always  keen  on  fossils.  And  geologists  are  well-read,  deeply- 
thinking,  serious  men.  So  there  must  be  something  in  it !  And  it  really  is 
comforting  to  get  to  this  conclusion,  for  otherwise  the  sole  course  open  were 
to  infer  that  the  Vaudevillains  are,  as  Antonio  judged  Shylock,  Tubal,  and  all 
their  tribe  to  be,  unlike  other  men.  For  which  course  much  might  be  said. 
Choose  even  Shylock  for  their  advocate  and  what  would  appear  !  "  Hath  not  a 
Vaudevillain  eyes  ?  "  yea,  of  a  truth,  but  for  nought  more  goodly  than  the 
comedies  of  Byron  !  "  If  you  tickle  him,  doth  he  not  laugh  ?"  No,  of  a  surety, 
not  even  at  a  merry  laugh-in-the-sleeve  perversion  like  this  "  Cyril's  Success  !  " 
but  taketh  it  seriously  !  and  worse  and  worse  betide,  would  have  others  take  it 
so  too  !  Out  upon  him  for  another  geologist,  a  roker  in  chalk,  a  fellow  who 
liveth  among  the  dead  and  gone,  and  were  better  gone,  if  not  dead,  too,  himself. 
Mr.  King  as  the  impossible  Matthew  Pincher  was  occasionally  possible.  Mr. 
Fenton  as  the  transpontine  Colonel  Rawker,  was  rarely  reminiscent  of  the  Surrey. 
Miss  Florence  Haydon  was  the  thin-lipped,  acrid,  sour  Miss  Gannett  to  the  life. 
And  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Moore  were  promising.  But  in  mercy,  no  more  fossils. 
Digging  them  out  quite  sets  one's  teeth  on  edge. 


"  I   THINK  THERE    BE   TWO   '  BETSYS  '   IN   THE   FIELD  !  " 

Thus  spake  the  Crookback  Richard  (or  something  like  it),  and  thus  say  I 
"  Betsy"  by  the  Crystal  Palace  A.D.C.  and  " Betsy"  by  the  Fore  Street  Club 
An  embarrassment  of  riches  !  The  horns  of  a  dilemma  !  For  which  must  be 
preferred  ?  Well,  to  avoid  overmuch  thought  upon  the  subject,  I  think  I  must 
say  "  Both  !  "  There  really  is  so  much  to  say  for  each  that,  in  summing  up, 
one  had  better  leave  all  but  a  little  to  the  jury,  who  on  this  occasion  may  not 
be  expected  to  return  the  Scotch  verdict,  "  Acquitted  :  but  don't  do  it  again." 

Seen  side  by  side,  the  rival  forces  were  about  equal.  It  was  six  of  one  and 
half-a-dozen  of  the  other.  The  Athenians,  a  lighting  race,  showed  a  finer  body 
of  men,  while  the  elocutionists  of  Fore  Street  easily  outshone  them  with  their 
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actresses.  Mr.  Osborn  Grout,  for  instance,  when  pitted  against  Mr.  J.  E. 
Rogers  as  the  impecunious  tutor,  held  his  ground  like  another  Georgia  Magnet. 
These  City  and  Suburban  favourites,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  were  well- 
matched.  What  Mr.  Grout  lacks  in  agility  and  alertness  his  opponent  lacks  in 
stamina  and  force.  And  the  race  was,  as  usual,  to  the  strong ;  Mr.  Rogers,  with 
all  his  vivacity  and  quaintness,  failing  to  achieve  the  outbursts  of  merriment 
which  Mr.  Grout  with  his  power  can  cause  without  an  effort.  Mr.  Lacy 
Bathurst  and  Mr.  Barker  as  Captain  McManus  were  another  object  lesson  of 
the  same  kind.  Mr.  Barker  looked  his  part.  His  rival  did  not.  Yet  was  the 
latter  so  broad  in  his  treatment  that  his  audience  believed  in  him,  while 
Mr.  Barker  only  accepted  Jiis  Irishman  on  sufferance.  Mr.  Dorman,  the 
Athenaeum  Birkett,  hardly  held  his  own,  perhaps,  genuinely  funny  as  he  was, 
against  the  excellent  Fore  Street  champion,  Mr.  W.  Major,  a  valuable  come- 
dian, fitted  to  a  wrinkle  in  this  diverting  part.  But  the  Crystal  Palace  through 
their  juvenile  leads  speedily  took  a  fearful  revenge. 

In  this  department  they  sailed  away  from  their  friends,  and  as  the  sporting 
people  say,  "  Romped  in  an  easy  winner."  Mr.  Cyril  Beaumont,  though 
sometimes  a  little  self-conscious,  "  which,"  as  Macbeth  says  in  the  murder 
scene,  "was  not  so  before,"  was  young  and  fresh  in  style  as  Dolly,  and  Mr, 
Biddulph  Butler's  Dick  Talbot  is  now  an  admirable  specimen  of  very  finished 
light  comedy.  Whereas  the  Fore  Street  gentlemen  were  wanting  in  most 
things  that  suggest  youth,  hare-brained  liveliness,  or  polish.  The  balance  thus 
rudely  disturbed  was,  however,  restored  by  Miss  Liz/ie  Henderson,  whose  Mrs. 
Birkett  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Fore  Street  performance  ;  in  bulk  and  rich- 
ness of  humour,  in  comic  comprehensive  maternity,  in  foolish  fondness,  far 
outweighing  the  prim  eccentricities  and  timid  drolleries  of  Miss  Ferguson, 
clever  and  careful  as  she  proved  herself  in  the  same  part.  Miss  Donnie  Gibbes 
was  better  suited  to  Mrs.  McManus  than  was  Miss  Louisa  Peach,  but  both  played 
capably  enough.  Miss  Dolly  Barnes,  Miss  Skegg,  Mrs.  Hamer,  and  the  Misses 
Daymond  were  more  or  less  pretty  and  inexperienced,  but  all  that  was  needed 
as  Madame  Polenta  and  her  young  companions.  And  then  with  the  pert,  in- 
triguing, sly,  and  unscrupulous  Betsy  came  the  last  tug  of  war.  Here  Miss 
Isabel  Maude  was  well-matched  against  Miss  Edith  Garthorne,  but  with  quieter 
methods  and  more  subtle  use  of  her  abilities  produced  a  deeper  impression. 
Miss  Garthorne  served  as  it  were  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  Miss  Maude  under 
ihe  Union  Jack.  The  former  proclaimed  her  independence  cheekily  ;  the  latter 
•enjoyed  it  just  the  same,  but  was  demure  and  seemed  as  though  she  had  it  not. 
Both  were  effective,  but  Miss  Maude  was  nearer  the  real  Betsy.  Indeed,  for 
nine  minutes  out  of  ten  she  was  thoroughly  inside  the  skin  of  this  (very  diffi- 
cult) part. 


"  THE  PAPER  CHASE  "  BY  THE  ROMANY. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hatton  in  his  last  volume  of  chatty  papers — "  Cigarette  Papers  " 
he  calls  them — tells  an  instructive  story  of  Charles  Reade.  Once  upon  a  time 
Reade  and  Chatto,  his  publisher,  were  in  Edinburgh,  and  went  together  up  to 
Arthur's  seat.  "  There,"  said  Reade,  pointing  far  away  in  the  distance,  "  that's 
where  Christie  Johnston  caught  the  herrings."  He  regarded  it,  you  see,  as  his- 
tory ;  the  incident  an  accomplished  fact,  the  woman  a  reality.  And  in  that 
anecdote  Mr.  Hatton  would  have  us  find  the  secret,  if  not  of  Reade's  great- 
ness, at  least  of  Reade's  power. 

This'same  faculty  in  one  of  the  Romany  actors  sufficed  to  bring  the  club 
through  a  tight  place,  at  the  first  performance  of  their  twenty-second  season. 
They  had  staged  a  poor  play  and  staged  it  with  a  poor  cast.  But  at  the  head 
of  the  company,  as  Busby,  stood  Mr.  C.  W.  A.  Trollope,  and  before  the  play 
had  been  going  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  was  manifest  that  he  and  his  character 
were  on  the  best  of  terms  and  would  see  the  farce  through.  Only  in  farce,  and 
farce  of  this  very  broad  kind,  does  Mr.  Trollope  become  an  actual  actor — has  he 
an  apparent  belief  in  his  character  and  surroundings.  Usually  he  is  laborious 
in  style,  eternally  looking  back  to  assure  himself  that  he's  going  in  a  straight 
line.  But  in  farce  he  lets  himself  go.  His  unctuousness  is  irresistible  ;  his 
comic  intensity  carries  everything  before  it  ;  whenever  he  comes  on,  he  comes, 
like  Mrs.  Fezziwig,  "  one  vast  substantial  smile."  And  it  is  lucky  that  he  does  ; 
for  without  him,  in  "  The  Paper  Chase,"  the  Romany  would  have  fared  badly. 
The  others  all  stand  aloof,  afraid  of  people  thinking  they  look  silly  ;  but  Mr. 
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Trollope  is  in  for  the  game,  and  plays  it  with  his  whole  soul.  To  hark  back 
to  the  Fezziwig  simile,  he  is  the  fiddler,  the  supper  and  old  Fezziwig  rolled 
into  one.  He  feels  that  the  entertainment  is  on  his  shoulders,  and  lifts  it  and 
bears  his  burden  like  a  hero.  Even  the  actresses — and  the  Romany  are 
always  pretty  strong  in  this  department — even  Mrs.  Charles  Sim  (wasted  upon 
a1  wretched  part),  even  Miss  Kate  Behnke  (with  her  clear-cut  method  and 
perfect  enunciation),  and  Miss  Ethel  Norton,  and  Miss  Olga  Garland,  are 
practically  nowhere.  It  is  (and  well  for  the  club  is  it  so)  "  Trollope  ! 
Trollope  !  Toujours  Trollope. 

"THI:  OLD  I.OVF,  AND  Tin-:  NEW"  r.v  Tin:  HAMPSTKAD  A.D.C. 
<3rCan  amateurs  play  this  best  of  modern  dramas  ?  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  if  the 
cast  were  a  composite  one.  Mr.  Ayers  should  be  Stratton  ;  Mr.  Sidney 
Boulton  or  Mr.  VVestbury  Preston,  Carojac  ;  Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  Kenyon  ;  Mr. 
Savile  or  Mr.  Trollope,  Westbrook ;  Mr.  Bright,  Phipps  ;  and  Captain  Fitz- 
george,  Babbage.  That  would  be  something  like  a  cast.  But  no  club  in 
London  can  provide  a  satisfactory  company  without  drawing  for  one  or  two 
leading  parts  upon  some  other  club.  Take  the  Hampstead  for  example. 
They  can  manage  a  very  fair  Stratton  in  Mr.  Gordon  Taylor,  an  interesting 
actor,  with  scarcely  the  weight  or  the  pathos,  however,  for  '  heavy  lead  '  ; 
their  Count,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Preston,  was  more  than  respectable,  Mr. 
Teversham  being  a  vigorous  character-actor,  and  forcible  if  a  little  crude  ;  and, 
in  Mr.  Gerald  Phillips  they  boast  a  Kenyon  who  looks  Kenyon^  and  plays  most 
of  him  with  an  approach  to  real  consuming  passion.  But  Westbrook,  an  in- 
dispensable part,  is  unaccountably  misread  ;  and  the  American,  who  should  be 
the  link  between  the  serious  and  the  comic  elements,  is  turned  into  broad  low 
comedy  of  the  most  uncompromising  kind.  These  weaknesses  are  enough  to 
upset  all  calculations,  and  in  vain  do  the  serious  actors  stick  to  their  guns  and 
doggedly  fight  on.  Internal  dissensions  are  fatal  in  stage  matters  as  in  politics. 
And  the  struggle  resolves  itself  into  a  desperate  scramble.  Sauve  qui  peut. 
Each  for  his  own  hand.  And  let  the  play  go  hang. 

Mrs.  R.  Evans  and  Mr.  Taylor  must  be  absolved,  however.  Of  the  Stratton 
I  have  spoken  all  that  need  be  said  ;  but  of  Mrs.  Evans's  Lilian  much  might  be 
written.  It  was  fresh,  sweet,  and  real.  Her  pathos  was  girlish,  yet  affecting. 
In  the  great  scene  there  were  only  a  few  scattered  moments  when  her  grip  of  it 
was  not  close  and  passionate.  The  throb  of  pity,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  start 
in  well-dined  bosoms,  followed  hard  upon  this  fine  scene.  And  when  Mrs.  Evans 
has  learned  how  to  expend  her  nervous  force  judiciously,  not  wasting  it 
here  and  playing  the  niggard  with  it  there,  she  will  prove  a  valuable 
actress  in  light  emotional  parts.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Bartrum  found  her  experience 
in  burlesque  of  the  greatest  service  when  she  came  to  play  Lilian. 
The  part  wants  a  great  deal  done  to  it  in  the  way  of  filling  up — odd  tones, 
quaint  gestures,  funny  grimaces,  are  wanted  at  every  turn.  But  Mrs.  Bartrum 
was  quite  equal  to  all  and  kept  the  stage  alive  whenever  she  was  on  it.  A  very 
pretty  and  winning  child,  and  moreover  an  excellent  actress,  had  been  secured 
for  Natalie  in  Miss  Marjorie  Chamberlain.  And  Miss  Chester  was  duly  affec 
tionate,  and  just  a  wee  bit  sententious,  as  the  kindly  Aunt  Fanny.  Altogether, 
the  Hampstead  got  within  measurable  distance  of  giving  a  very  good  perform- 
ance of  a  very  ambitious  play. 
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Musical    Notes. 


THE    MOUNTEBANKS.' 


Comic  Opera.     Libretto,  by  VV.  S.  GILBERT,  Music,  by  ALFRED  CKLLIER. 
Produced  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  January  4th,  1892. 


Arrostino       ..        ..  Mr.  FRANK  WYATT. 

Alfredo Mr.  J.  ROBKRTSOW. 

Pietro Mr.  LIONEL  BROUGH. 

Bartolo  . .        . .  Mr.  H.  MOXKHOUSE. 

Elvino  di  Pasta        . .  Mr.  F.  COOK. 


Risotto  ..  ..  Mr.  CECIL  BURT. 

Teresa  . .  . .  Miss  GERALDINK  ULMAR 

Ultrice  ..  ..  Miss  LUCILLE  SAUNDERS 

Nita  ..  ..  Miss  JKNOURE. 

Minestra  .  Miss  EVA  MOORE. 


It  is  not  sufficient  in  these  days  to  be  either  real  or  genuine  ;  we  must  be 
either  really  genuine  or  genuinely  real.  Accordingly  "  The  Mountebanks  " 
announces  itself  as  "  an  entirely  original  comic  opera,"  and  if  this  form  of 
words  be  held  to  imply  simply  that  it  is  not  drawn  from  foreign  sources,  the  de- 
scription is  no  doubt  veraciously  true.  But  at  the  same  time  the  mainspring  of 
the  plot  is  not  absolutely  novel,  being  in  fact  another  version  of  the  device 
which  Mr.  Gilbert  used,  years  ago,  with  such  happy  effect  in  the  "  Palace  of 
Truth."  A  mystic  potion  is  discovered  which  possesses  the  property  of  trans- 
forming the  person  who  drinks  it  into  that  which  he  or  she  is,  at  the  moment, 
pretending  to  be.  At  this  particular  moment,  in  a  picturesque  Sicilian  pass,  a 
number  of  bandits  are  pretending  to  be  monks  ;  two  members  of  a  troupe  of 
mountebanks  are  assuming  the  part  of  two  clockwork  figures  ;  a  village  maiden 
is  pretending  to  be  an  old  fortune-teller  ;  two  peasants  are  impersonating  a 
Duke  and  Duchess  ;  and  other  swains  and  maidens  are  disguising  their  feelings 
towards  each  other  in  different  degrees,  while  the  leader  of  the  mountebanks, 
who  knows  the  secret  of  the  potion,  in  his  anxiety  to  dissuade  the  others  from 
drinking,  pretends  to  be  himself  in  agonies.  When  the  curtain  rises  again  the 
mountebank's  agonies  are  real,  the  brigands  have  become  monastic  in  demeanour 
as  well  as  in  dress,  and  the  clown  and  the  dancing  girl  have  developed  into 
clockwork  automata.  Ultimately  of  course  the  remedy  is  found,  but  in  the 
meantime  Mr.  Gilbert  manages  to  extract  infinite  merriment  from  the  world 
of  topsy-turvydom  into  which  he  has  plunged  his  characters.  No  doubt  the 
clockwork  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  will  draw  all  the  town  to  the  Lyric,  and  people 
will  forgive  the  cynicism  of  the  duet — which  suggests  that  all  humanity  can  be 
moved  on  the  principle  of  '  a  penny  in  the  slot ' — for  the  sake  of  the  genuine 
fun  involved  in  the  conception  and  its  working  out.  Mr.  Alfred  Cellier's  sud- 
den death  has  lent  an  additional  interest  to  his  musical  setting  of  Mr. 
Gilbert's  whimsical  play.  He  left  the  score  all  but  complete,  though  there  is 
one  song  (now  omitted)  in  the  second  act,  which  ought  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  effective  numbers  in  the  piece,  if  only  he  had  lived  to  complete  it.  An 
orchestral  intermezzo  has  been  very  charmingly  scored  by  Mr.  Ivan  Caryll,  from 
themes  of  the  deceased  composer,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  work  is  as  it  left  the 
hand  of  the  latter.  The  best  portions  are  those  in  which  the  composer  has  an 
opportunity  of  showing  his  acquaintance  with  the  music  of  the  Church  ;  the  mock 
chorus  of  conspirators  disguised  as  monks  in  the  second  act,  is  admirable,  though 
how  much  of  the  humour  is  due  to  the  librettist,  how  much  to  the  composer, 
and  how  much  to  the  excellent  interpretation  it  receives,  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  Mr.  Cellier  is  happiest  in  the  simply  lyrical  style,  and  the  opera  abounds 
with  graceful  themes  set  to  the  slightest  of  accompaniments.  Arrostino's  song 
with  its  accompaniment  of  "  high,  jerry  ho  !  "  is  a  capital  piece  of  musical  high- 
spirits,  and  is  sure  to  become  popular  ;  but  there  is  a  trio  in  the  second  act  be- 
tween Ultrice,  Alfredo  and  Teresa,  which  stands  on  a  higher  level,  and  is 
probably  the  best  piece  of  concerted  music  Cellier  ever  wrote.  In  much  of  the 
music  for  the  principal  soprano  part,  the  composer  seems  to  have  somewhat 
missed  his  hand,  or  at  least  it  does  not  produce  the  effect  he  intended,  and  his 
muse  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  inspired  by  the  humour  of  the  clock- 
work dolls  ;  but  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  no  reason  to  feel  that  his  libretto  has 
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suffered  through  any  want  of  attractiveness  in  the  setting.  The  play  is  admirably 
mounted,  and  the  beauty  of  the  set  pieces  adds  materially  to  its  charm.  It  is 
acted  throughout  with  spirit  and  finish,  the  impersonations  by  Mr.  Monkhouse 
and  Miss  Jenoure  of  the  automata,  and  by  Miss  Eva  Moore  of  Minestra,  who  is 
stricken  suddenly  with  old  age,  being  perhaps  specially  noteworthy. 


Tin-  11,-nutiftil  in  Musi,-,  by  Dr.  Eduard  Hanslick.     (Xovello  &  Co.). 

This  is  a  translation  by  Mr.  Gustav  Cohen,  of  a  work  which  should  be  read  by 
every  musical  student.  Dr.  Hanslick's  protest  against  mysticism  in  aesthetics 
is  perhaps  somewhat  less  needed  in  England  than  in  his  own  country.  Thanks 
to  Herbert  Spencer  and  Bain,  and  above  all  to  Darwin,  we  are  more  readily  dis- 
posed to  look  at  such  matters  from  a  natural  history  point  of  view,  and  less 
willing  to  indulge  in  metaphysical  evasions ;  but  still  there  is  such  a  decided 
tendency  amongst  us  to  the  spread  of  Schopenhauer  vapourings  as  interpreted 
by  Wagner,  that  the  present  publication  is  decidedly  timely.  Dr.  Hanslick's 
main  proposition  is  the  negative  one  that  the  office  of  music  is  not  "  to  represent 
feelings."  He  has  no  difficulty  in  establishing  this — rather,  he  establishes  it 
somewhat  too  completely,  since  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  through  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  the  throat  our  emotions  have  become  associated  with  certain  semi- 
musical  forms  of  expression.  When,  for  instance,  men  took  the  frets  off  the 
viol  and  gave  to  the  stringed  instruments  the  power  of  suggesting  a  human  sigh, 
they  introduced  into  music  an  element  which  does  in  effect  represent  human 
feeling.  Modern  music  is  full  of  such  devices,  which,  though  not  a  necessary 
part  of  the  art,  are  nevertheless  responsible  for  part  of  its  effect.  While,  there 
fore.  Dr.  Hanslick's  general  proposition  is  logically  unassailable,  it  is,  strictly 
speaking,  applicable  only  to  the  musical  work  as  a  composition,  and  not  to  the 
musical  work  in  actual  performance — only  to  the  design  and  not  to  the  details 
of  the  structure.  If  music  doe^  not  represent  feeling,  what  is  it  that  causes  us 
to  believe  it  does  ?  Dr.  Hanslick  truly  observes  that  music  can  and  does  simu- 
late the  dynamic  qualities  of  emotion,  as  hurried  or  slow,  intense  or  langnid, 
and  the  like.  The  same  observation  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  made  by  Mr.  Haweis 
in  his  "  Music  and  Morals,*'  and  it  is  perfectly  just.  A  particular  theme  cannot 
be  held  to  express  either  love  or  hate,  but  it  can  simulate  in  the  manner  of  its 
treatment  the  intensity  or  the  decline  of  either  passion.  So  the  voice  of  a 
great  orator  can  seem  to  give  expression  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  the  differ- 
ent emotions  with  which  the  minds  of  different  hearers  are  occupied  at  the 
moment.  Baldassarre  listening  to  Savonarola's  sermon  in  the  Duomo,  hears 
only  a  cry  for  vengeance,  while  the  prophet  is  thundering  forth  his  denuncia- 
tion of  Florentine  idolatry.  Dr.  Hanslick  does  not  profess  to  formulate  any 
complete  theory  of  musical  effect,  but  he  sees  clearly  that  its  main  factor  is 
physical  excitement.  The  truth  is  (sordid  as  the  comparison  may  sound),  that 
the  nearest  analogue  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  performance  of  a  musical 
work,  is  the  effect  produced  by  a  trapeze  performance  or  other  complicated 
gymnastic  evolution  involving  some  slight  element  of  danger.  For  the  purely 
intellectual  interests  of  music,  those  which  arise  in  silently  examining  the  struc- 
ture of  a  score,  are  developed  only  in  the  trained  student,  and  form  but  an  in- 
finitesimal portion  of  the  total  effect  of  music  upon  the  world.  Musical  excite- 
ment is  for  the  many,  musical  contemplation  is  for  the  few.  Most  writers  on 
aesthetics  confound  these  two  elements  ;  Dr.  Hanslinck  clearly  distinguishes 
them,  and  in  this  as  in  other  respects  his  little  book  fully  accomplishes  its  pur- 
pose of  clearing  the  ground  for  the  thinker,  still  to  come,  who  will  patiently  un- 
ravel the  complicated  skein  of  feelings  which  go  to  make  up  our  pleasure  in  music  . 

A  Popular  History  of  Music  from  the  Earliest  Times.  By  F.  Weber.  (Simpkin 
Marshall  &  Co.). 

This  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  manuals  which  have  hitherto  done 
duty  as  Popular  Histories  of  Music.  It  is  written  by  one  who  understands  his 
subject,  and  it  is  clear  and  accurate  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  is,  however,  open  to 
the  objection  that  too  much  space  is  devoted  to  the  music  of  remote  antiquity 
— a  subject  interesting  only  to  the  specialist — and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
later  portion  suffers  from  undue  compression.  It  is  really  only  the  period 
from  Palestrina  to  the  present  day  which  possesses  any  living  interest,  and 
this  period  occupies  considerably  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  present  volume. 
The  pages  which  are  devoted  to  Hebrew,  Chinese  and  Egyptian  music  could  be 
spared  in  favour  of  some  account  of  the  changes  in  modern  orchestration  and 
the  development  of  the  Sonata  form. 
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Catechism  of  Musical  History.     By  Dr.  H.  Riemann.     (Augener  &  Co.). 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  translation  of  Dr.  Riemann's  History  of 
Music,  which  has  deservedly  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  its  author's  native 
country.  The  work  is  intended  for  students  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak 
too  highly  of  the  accuracy  and  skill  with  which  it  is  compiled.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
masterpiece  of  condensation  ;  presenting  the  reader  in  the  compass  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  pages  with  the  main  results  of  researches  embodied  in 
dozens  of  treatises  and  fugitive  papers,  corrected  and  added  to  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  Riemann  himself.  The  present  part  contains  the  history  of 
musical  instruments  and  of  tone  systems  and  notation.  The  steps  by  which 
our  modern  solo  and  orchestral  instruments  have  been  developed  are  very 
clearly  indicated  ;  most  of  the  obsolete  instruments  of  which  we  have  any 
account  are  also  briefly  described,  and  the  record  is  rendered  complete  by  a 
description  of  the  tubas  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  Wagner's  "  Niebel- 
ungen."  The  account  of  the  tone  system  and  notation  of  the  Middle  Ages  is 
rendered  clear  by  ample  illustration  ;  and  perhaps  the  only  part  of  the  book  to 
which  any  exception  can  be  taken  is  Chapter  VII,  on  the  modern  tone  system, 
in  which  the  subject  of  the  changes  rendered  possible  by  the  introduction 
of  equal  temperament  might  have  been  treated  more  fully.  The  book  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  Leipzig  typography,  and  is  issued  at  a  price  which 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  every  student. 


In  Mr.  Statham's  book  (reviewed  in  our  January  Number)  there  is  one  very 
desponding  paragraph  : — 

"  This  tendency  to  employ  music  in  what  may  be  called  the  punning  imitation  of 
concrete  ideas  or  phenomena  appears  to  me,  so  far  from  extending  the  domain  of 
music,  to  be  one  of  the  many  indications  that  the  art  has  nearly  run  its  course,  and 
is  now  in  its  decadence.  It  has  reached  the  point  which  every  great  development 
—Greek  sculpture,  G-othic  architecture.  Renaissance  painting,  alike— reaches 
sooner  or  later,  when  the  healthful  and  spontaneous  evolution  of  its  powers  has 
reached  the  climax,  when  its  natural  growth  has  ceased,  when  its  professors  begin 
to  grow  introspective  in  regard  to  their  principles,  to  write  criticisms  on  their  own 
and  others'  methods,  to  divert  the  art  to  other  than  its  primary  and  simple  aims,  if 
haply  by  that  means  they  may  galvanize  it  into  a  show  of  life  again." 

This  thought  has,  no  doubt,  been  constantly  in  the  mind  of  many  who  still 
retain  their  faith  in  pure  music,  and  who  have  seen  that  faith  gradually 
slipping  away  from  the  minds  of  others  under  the  continual  assaults  of  the 
prophets  of  incoherence.  Two  things,  however,  have  happened  recently  which 
may  serve  to  assure  us  that  the  love  of  music  for  its  own  sake  is  by  no  means  dead 
or  even  dying.  The  first  is  the  success  which  opera  of  a  simple  melodic  type 
has  achieved  in  the  almost  universal  acceptance  of  Mascagni's  "  Cavalleria." 
The  success  of  that  work  has  not  been  confined  to  places  where  old  fashions 
still  linger,  it  has  extended  to  those  German  cities  where  Wagnerism  is  really 
popular  and  to  Capitals  like  London  where  Wagnerism  is  merely  fashionable. 
The  second  thing  is  the  universality  with  which  the  centenary  of  Mozart's 
death  has  been  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  If  the  suffrages  of  the 
cultivated  world  could  be  taken,  no  one  doubts  that  Mozart  would  be  chosen  as 
the  type  of  the  perfect  musician.  Yet  it  was  Mozart  whose  ideal  of  music  was 
melody  before  everything,  whose  ideal  of  an  opera  was  that  the  words  should 
be  written  for  the  sake  of  the  music,  and  who  laid  down  the  rule  that  dra- 
matic music,  even  in  the  most  terrific  situations,  must  always  delight  the  ear 
and  still  remain  music.  Upon  those  principles  music  has  been  written  which 
after  a  hundred  years  delights  us  still,  and  to  those  principles  we  are  uncon- 
sciously returning  when  we  find  ourselves  applauding  the  strains  of  Mascagni's 
little  work. 


The  Mozart  Centenary  was  scarcely  sufficiently  observed  in  London.  The 
performances  of  the  Requiem,  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Albert  Hall, 
were,  no  doubt,  appropriate  enough  ;  for  the  Requiem — though  in  part  the  work 
of  another  hand — contains  Mozart's  latest  thoughts.  But  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
the  master's  highest  powers  were  not  exemplified  in  a  stage  performance  of 
"  Don  Giovanni "  or  the  "  Zauberflote."  Most  of  the  great  towns  of  England 
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participated  in  some  sort  in  the  celebration  ;  though  very  curiously,  the  Twelfth 
Mass — now  conclusively  shewn  to  be  not  the  work  of  Mozart — was  the  most 
frequent  selection  for  the  purpose. 

Notice  of  Mr.  German's  music  to  "  Henry  VIII,'r  and   of  Mr.  Henschel's 
music  to  "  Hamlet,"  is  unavoidably  postponed  until  next  month. 

J.  B.  CABLILE. 


NEW  Music  RECEIVED. 

R.  COCKS  &  Co. — "  Otto  Peiniger's  Violin  Method,"  Large  quarto,  147  pages, 
3s.  6d.  in  paper  covers,  5s.  cloth  bound,  separate  violin  part  (30  pages). — 
'^Chant  d' Amour  "  (Morceau  de  Salon),  for  Violin  and  Piano,  by  Otto  Peiniger. 
— "  Humming  Bird,"  (Colibri),  for  Violin  and  Piano.,  by  Otto  Peiniger.— 
"  Serenade,"  for  Violin  or  Violoncello,  with  accompaniment  for  Piano,  by  Leo 
Stern. — "Mazurka,  Fantastique  in  La,"  for  Violoncello  and  Piano,  by  Leo 
Stern. — "  Gavotte  Ancienne,"  for  Violoncello  and  Piano,  by  Leo  Stern. — 
"  Polish  Dance,"  for  Piano,  by  G.  F.  West. — "  Hungarian  Dance,"  for  Piano, 
by G.F. West.— "Six  Melodious  Studies," for  Piano  (No.  1  of  G),  by  G.  Augustus 
Holmes.  Pretty,  unpretentious  melody. — "No.  1.  (La  Campagne),"  of  a 
series  of  six  Morceaux  for  Piano,  by  Pierrot  Lassalle.  Exceedingly  pretty  and 
graceful. — "  Gathering  of  the  Clans,"  (Fantasia  on  Scotch  Melodies),  for  the 
Piano,  by  H.  F.  Henniker. — "  Zulieka,"  waltz,  by  Florence  Fare. — "  The 
Mountain  Rose,"  (Rondo  Schottische),  by  E.  Boggetti.— "No.~l.,"  of  Series  of 
12  popular  songs  for  classes,  arranged  by  Alfred  J.  Caldicott. — "  The  Miller  and 
his  Wife,"  Song  (Old  Style),  words  by  R.  S.  Hichens,  music  by  J.  M.  Capel.— 
"  Love  to  the  Last,"  Song,  with  Violin  and  Violoncello  accompaniment  (ad  lib), 
words  by  Clifton  Bingham,  music  by  J.  M.  Capel. — "  On  Silver  Waters,"  Song, 
with  Violin  accompaniment  (ad  lib),  words  by  Ellis  Walton,  music  by  Joseph 
L.  Roeckel.— "  The  Ingle  Nook,"  Song,  words,  by  N.  Pentland,  music  by  J. 
Harold  Carson.— "  Which  will  you  Wed?"  Song,  words,  by  R.  S.  Hichens, 
music  by  Howard  Talbot. 
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Of  the  pantomimes  now  .running,  a  palm  must  be  given  to  Drury  Lane,  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  the  Grand,  each  on  its  respective  merits.  For  splendour 
nothing  can  surpass  Sir  Augustus  Harrises  production  of  "  Humpty  Dumpty  "  at 
the  National  Theatre.  The  Procession  of  Nations  beggars  description.  In 
another  scene,  the  Orange  Grova,  wonderful  effects  are  produced  by  means  of 
the  electric  light,  and  the  Doll's  "  At  Home  "  is  a  marvel.  The  entire  panto- 
mime is  good,  and  is  well  supported  by  Little  Titch  as  the  Dwarf,  Miss  Fanny 
Leslie,  Mr.  Herbert  Campbell,  Mr.  Dan  Leno,  etc.  Miss  Marie  Lloyd  appears 
as  the  Princess.  Harry  Payne  and  Charles  Lauri  are  the  clowns,  the  latter  fin 
de  siecle. — The  Crystal  Palace  pantomime,  "  The  Forty  Thieves,"  owes  its  suc- 
cess to  the  clever  book  written  by  Horace  Lennard,  and  to  the  excellent  com- 
pany engaged  by  Mr.  Oscar  Barrett,  to  whom  is  also  due  the  exquisitely  chaste 
manner  in  which  the  pantomime  has  been  staged,  and  the  delicate  taste  exhibited 
in  the  dresses  and  scenery.  Misses  Edith  and  Alice  Bruce,  Kitty  Loftu-i, 
and  Kate  Chard  and  William  Hogarth  specially  distinguish  themselves,  and 
Messrs.  Sam  Wilkinson,  W.  G.  Walford,  Eeuben  Inch,  and  D  .Abrahams  are 
as  comic  as  may  be  wished  for.  The  transformation  scene  is  beautiful,  and  is 
preceded  by  several  others,  one  alone  of  which  would  at  one  time  have  satisfied 
an  ordinary  audience. — The  Grand  Theatre  is  noted  for  being  the  house  at  which 
you  may  expect  a  really  funny  pantomime.  Scenery,  etc.,  is  not  neglected,  but 
it  is  a  secondary  consideration  to  a  laughter-provoking  company  and  a  funny  book. 
This  year, ."  Dick  Whittington  "  has  thirteen  side-splitting  scenes.  Miss  Lottie 
Collins,  as  Alice,  can  be  running  over  with  vivacity  and  high  spirits,  and  yet  always 
.be  ladylike.  Her  voice  is  fresh  and  her  song,  "  Tar-la-la  Boom-de-ay,''  has  to  be 
repeated  three  and  four  times  at  every  performance.  Mr.  Harry  Eandall  (Idle 
Jack)  has  a  very  droll  parody  on  this,  and  is  himself  as  droll.  Miss  Millie 
Hylton,  since  recovered  from  indisposition,  and  very  captivating  as  Dick,  had 
a  good  substitute  on  the  opening  day  in  Miss  Louie  Wilmot,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Alexander,  with  a  host  of  clever  and  amusing  people,  keep  the  fun  at  fever  heat 
from  beginning  to  end. 


Friday,  January  15th,  saw  the  last  performance  of  "  The  Dancing  Girl''  at 
the  Haymarket,  ?af  ter  a  run  of  twelve  months.  On  the  same  evening,  "  The 
Mayflower "  was  withdrawn  from  the  Opera  Comique,  the  house  was  closed, 
and  Mr.  E.  Compton  at  the  time  of  writing  purposes  touring  for  a  time  ; 
and  "  The  Honourable  Herbert "  was  withdrawn  from  the  Vaudeville,  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  revival  of  "  Saints  and  Sinners  "  On  Saturday,  the  17th,  were 
given  the  last  performances  of  "The  Nautch  Girl"  at  the  Savoy,  "Joan  of 
Arc  "  at  the  Shaftesbury,  "  Miss  Decima  "  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  (to  be 
almost  immediately  reproduced  with  Miss  Florence  St.  John  as  the  heroine 
for  a  short  season  at  Toole's  Theatre)  ;  and  of  "  Godpapa  "  at  the  Comedy, 
to  be  succeeded  by  "The  Grey  Mare,"  from  the  pens  of  G.  E.  Sims  and 
Cecil  Ealeigh.  The  Eoyal  English  Opera  closed  for  the  second  time,  and 
brought  the  renewed  representation  of  "  The  Basoche  "  to  an  end. 


In  aid  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  a  perform- 
ance was  given  at  the  St.  George's  Hall  on  Saturday  evening,  January  16th. 
Both  of  the  pieces  produced  were  by  writer^  who  have  "  yet  to  make  their 
names,"  but  both  showed  much  promise,  the  play  more  particularly.  "  Tiger 
Lily,"  a  dramatic  sketch  by  Margaret  Wallace,  exhibited  the  wilful  yet  really 
affectionate  character  of  Lilias  Dargan  (nicknamed  the  "  Tiger  Lily  "),  who, 
loving  Donald  Grcemer,  from  pride  and  obstinacy  almost  allows  him  to  depart 
on  a  dangerous  expedition  rather  than  confess  her  love,  and  only  does  so  when 
he  is  actually  leaving.  The  authoress  played  the  heroine  with  some  little  skill, 
but  the  character  requires  development.  "A  Society  Saint,"  three-act  play  of 
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modern  life,  by  J.  Robertson  Wallace,  is  more  pretentious,  and  is  deserving  of 
considerable  praise.  Much  of  the  dialogue  is  very  good,  but  is  spoilt  by  con- 
stantly recurring  puns.  The  piece  wants  cutting  down  in  the  first  and  second 
acts,  and  the  character  of  Barbara  Pennifer  to  be  more  clearly  defined.  Jasper 
Pennifer  is  a  man  who  has  all  his  life  passed  as  the  "  saint  "  and  man  of  honour, 
but  is  only  a  whited  sepulchre,  having  defrauded  his  brother  Roderick  of  his 
inheritance,  and  denied  him  even  the  slightest  help.  Roderick,  when  he  dis- 
covers how  he  has  been  wronged,  spares  the  "  saint "  for  the  sake  of  his  daugh- 
ter and  Mrs.  Pennifer,  whom  Roderick  has  always  loved  with  the  deepest  but 
most  respectful  affection.  Messrs.  Frank  Worthing  and  H.  A.  Saintsbury 
played  Roderick  and  Jasper  Pennifer  remarkably  well,  and  Mr.  Orlando  Bar- 
nett  was  very  clever  and  fresh  as  the  rich  empty-headed  Samuel  Dott.  The 
female  characters  were  not  happily  cast :  they  offered  excellent  opportunities. 
'^sA  Society  Saint ):  should  be  heard  of  again.  Mr.  St.  John  Denton  arranged 
the  performance. 

A  very  good  performance  of  a  "triple  bill"  was  given  at  the  Park  Town 
Theatre,  Battersea,  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  13th,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale,  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  Sir  Simon 
Lechmere,  Bart.,  Admiral  Sir  Nowel  Salmon,  V.C.,  K.C.B.,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Blaydes,  LL.D.,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Mr.  Henry  Neville,  etc.  In  "  My  Lady 
Help,"  Miss  Italia  Conti  played  well  as  Lady  Desborough  ;  Mr.  Harold  Large, 
though  a  little  imperfect  in  his  words,  got  on  fairly  as  Jack  Desborough,  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Porter  (of  Neville's  Dramatic  Studio)  showed  promise  as  Mr. 
Benjamin  Pennygrass.  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  "  Barbara  "  was  the  second  piece. 
In  this  pretty  comedietta  Miss  I.  Conti  specially  distinguished  herself  in  the 
title-role.  Miss  Florence  L.  Giddens  played  with  tact  and  brightness  as  Lillie, 
and  Messrs.  J.  Knox  Ord  and  Harold  Large  were  fairly  good  as  Cecil  and 
Finnicum.  Buckstone's  "  Popping  the  Question  "  concluded  the  entertainment, 
from  which  Miss  Molly  Bawn  (a  pupil  of  Mr.  Neville),  who  was  to  have  appeared 
as  Bobbin,  was  unavoidably  absent,  a  vert/  young  lady  taking  her  part. 
Miss  F.  L.  Giddens  was  piquante  as  Miss  Ellen  Murray.  The  only  fault  that 
was  to  be  found  with  the  performance  taken  as  a  whole  was  that  there  had 
evidently  not  been  sufficient  time  given  to  rehearsals  to  make  things  go  quite 
smoothly. 


"  Heartease,"  one  of  the  best  versions  of  Dumas'  "  Dame  aux  Camelias,"  and 
written  by  James  Mortimer,  is  the  play  in  which  Miss  Grace  Hawthorne  made 
her  mark,  some  time  ag:>  now,  as  Marguerite  Gautier  at  the  old  Olympic  and 
Princess's.  This  unhealthily  sentimental  play  was  revived  at  the  New  Olympic 
on  the  afternoon  of  January  9th,  and  has  been  seen  at  morning  performances 
since  then.  Miss  Hawthorne  assumes  naturally  and  with  conviction  the  alter- 
nate happiness  and  misery  that  Marguerite  suffers  ;  it  is  indeed  one  of  the 
actress's  best  parts,  and  she  was  well  supported  by  Mr.  Fuller  Mellish  as 
Armand  Duval  and  by  Mr.  Bassett  Roe  as  the  Comte  de  Varville.  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Watson  was  very  bright  and  characteristic  as  the  grisette  Nichette,  though 
a  little  too  well-dressed,  but  Miss  Louisa  Wyatt  accentuated  the  low  comedy 
part  of  Madame  Prudence  far  too  much.  In  connection  with  "Heartease" 
it  may  be  remembered  that  when  it  was  first  produced  at  the  Princess's,  June 
5th,  1875,  there  was  much  discontent  in  the  cheaper  part  of  the  house,  the 
author  having  for  some  reason  incurred  its  displeasure.  The  occupants  of 
the  pit  and  gallery  became  so  noisy  as  almost  to  paralyse  the  efforts  of  Miss 
Helen  Barry,  who  was  playing  Marguerite  Gautier.  William  Rignold,  the 
Armand  Duval  of  the  occasion,  could  at  length  put  up  with  the  interruptions 
no  longer,  and  chivalrously  stepping  forward,  reminded  the  malcontents  that 
there  was  a  lady  on  the  stage,  and  that  in  common  manliness  they  should 
give  her  a  hearing.  This  speech  had  the  desired  effect,  there  was  quiet  for 
the  remainder  of  the  performance,  and  Miss  Barry's  acting  was  much  com- 
mended. 

"  He  Stoops  to  Win,"  produced  at  the  Lyric  Club  on  December  loth,  is  a 
charmingly  bright  operetta  written  by  Mr.  Cunningham  Bridgman,  and  set  to 
very  pretty  music  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Bendall.  It  would  be  acceptable  anywhere, 
and  might  be  most  useful  to  amateurs. 
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"  Hans  the  Boatman,"  Clay  M.  Greene's  musical  three  act  comedy,  was 
revived  at  the  Strand  Theatre  on  December  21st,  for  afternoon  performances. 
It  has  now  been  before  the  public  for  some  time,  and  is  a  favourite  from  its 
brightness  and  pretty  sentiment.  Mr.  Charles  Arnold  fills  his  old  part,  the 
thoughtless,  well-meaning,  but  improvident  Hans,  who  prefers  playing  with 
the  "  kiddies  "  to  any  sort  of  work.  A  long  success  in  the  character  has  not 
robbed  the  performance  of  its  freshness,  and  Mr.  Arnold  sings  and  acts  as 
feelingly  and  with  as  much  expression  and  amusing  quality  as  ever.  The  parb 
of  Jeffic  has  been  written-up  for  Miss  Alice  Atherton,  and  it  just  suits  her 
winning  and  whimsical  style.  She  has  some  pretty  duets  with  Mr.  Arnold,  a 
nice  solo  or  two  for  herself,  introduces  some  dancing,  and  is  altogether  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  cast.  A  wonderfully  clever  child  is  found  in  May 
Hannan  to  play  Little  Hans  ;  Mr.  Austin  Melford  is  a  droll  and  bluff  Yank, 
Thursby  ;  Mr.  Guy  Stanton  shows  he  understands  humour  as  Lt.  Finch,  U.S.A., 
and  makes  love  naturally  ;  Edward  O'Neill  is  quite  acceptable  as  Darrell 
Yincent,  and  Miss  Agnes  Knights  is  the  capricious  Gladys  Farwell.  The  two 
mites,  little  Daisy  Stratton  and  Alma  Hannan,  are  very  quaint  as  Annie  and 
Baby  Rooney.  The  piece  is  very  prettily  staged,  and  should  be  seen  by  old 
and  young  alike. 

At  the  Kilburn  Town  Hall  on  January  18th  two  very  charming  little  pieces, 
"  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pence  "  and  "  Saint  Angela,"  both  written  by  Mrs.  G. 
Thompson  and  Miss  Kate  Sinclair,  were  produced  for  the  first  time  in  aid  of 
the  "  Referee  Children's  Dinner  Fund.''  The  first  was  a  merry  "  sketch,"  the 
second  as  poetically  devised  a  play  as  has  been  seen  for  some  time — tender  and 
healthy  iu  sentiment  and  naturally  written.  It  would  be  acceptable  on  any 
stage.  Both  may  safely  be  recommended  to  amateurs. 


"Joan  of  Arc  "  was  on  December  21st,  1891,  transferred  to  the  Shaftesbury, 
and  occupied  the  bill  there  till  January  16th,  1892,  when  it  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  theatre  closed.  For  the  first  night  only  of  the  transfer  E.  J.  Lonnen 
appeared  as  Charles  VII.  The  fresh  principals  in  the  cast  were  as  follows 
(some  of  them  re-appearing  after  their  return  from  Australia)  : — Charles  Danby, 
Jacques  D'Are  ;  E.  H.  Haslem,  Talbot  ;  W.  Warde,  Bishop  of  Bovril  ;  Grace 
Pedley,  Joan  of  Arc. 


On  December  21st,  "  Oliver  Twist,"  an  American  version  of  Charles  Dickens's 
story,  was  produced  at  the  Olympic.  Grace  Hawthorne  made  a  very  favourable 
impression  as  Nancy  Sikes  (sic)  ;  Bassett  Roe  was  a  truculent  and  savage  Bill 
Sikes,  and  the  scene  of  the  murder  was  very  powerfully  played  by  these 
two.  Henry  cle  Solla,  though  not  quite  the  Fagin  that  Dickens  drew,  showed 
himself  malignant  and  revengeful  ;  Frank  M.  Wood  gave  a  graphic  picture  of 
Noah  Claypole  ;  Monks,  the  Artful  Dodger  and  Charley  Bates  were  represented 
by  Harcourt  Beatty,  James  A.  Welch,  and  E.  Trevor  Warde,  the  two  latter 
characters,  as  well  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bumble  (T.  C.  Dwyer  and  Emily  Borth- 
wick),  having  comparatively  little  prominence. 

Of  the  matinee  performance  at  the  Opera  Comique  on  December  17th  of 
"  The  Light  of  Pengarth,"  "A  Debt  of  Honour,"  and  "  The  Spring  Legend," 
there  is  no  occasion  to  speak  further  than  to  say  that  the  music  in  the  latter  by 
Cotsf  ord  Dick  was  much  approved,  and  that  in  it  Miss  Jessie  Moore  was  a  great 
success,  both  as  singer  and  actress,  as  Bella  Donna. 
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New     Plays 


AMI  IMPORTANT  REVIVALS  in  London,  from  December  15th,  1891, 
to  January  16th,  1X'.»2. 

(  lievivah  are   marl-i'd   tlm*      ) 
L891. 
Dec.     15     "  He  Stoops  to  Win,"  operetta,  in  one  act,  written  by  Cunningham 

Bridgman,  composed  by  Wilfrid  Bendall.     Lyric  Club. 
„       17     "  The  Light  of  Pengarth,"  one-act   play,  by    Ina   Leon  Cassilis. 

Matinee.     Opera  Comique. 
„       17     "A  Debt  of  Honour,"  play,  in  one  act,  by  C.  P.  Colnaghi.  Matinee. 

Opera  Comique. 
„       17     "  The   Spring  Legend,''  operetta,  in  one  act,  by  C.  P.  Colnaghi, 

music  by  Cotsford  Dick.     Matinee.     Opera  Comique. 
„       17     "  The  Lightning's  Flash,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Arthur  Shirley. 

Surrey. 
„       21°  "  Oliver  Twist,"  drama,  in  five  acts,  by  George  Collingham,  from 

Charles  Dickens's  novel.     Matinee.     New  Olympic. 
„       21°  "  Hans,  the  Boatman,"  musical  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  Clay  M. 

Greene.     Matinee.     Strand. 
„       21°  "  Alone  in  London,"  drama,  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts,  by  Robert 

Buchanan  and  Harriet  Jay.     Princess's. 

„       21°  "  Joan  of  Arc,  (transferred  from  Gaiety).     Shaftesbury. 
.,       22     "  The  Honourable  Herbert,"  play,  in  four  acts,    by   C.  Haddon 

Chambers.     Vaudeville. 
,,       23     "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  pantomime,  by  Martin  Byam  and  A.  Melville. 

Standard. 
„       24     "  Cinder-Ellen  Up  Too  Late,"  burlesque,  in   three  acts,  by  A.  C. 

Torr  and  W.  T.  Yincent,  music  by  Meyer  Lutz.     Gaiety. 
„      24     "  The  Forty  Thieves,"  pantomime,  by  Horace  Lennard.     Crystal 

Palace. 
„       26     "  Humpty-Dumpty,"   pantomime,    by    Harry    Nicholls     and    Sir 

Augustus  Harris.     Drury  Lane. 
26     "  The  Swiss  Express,"  new  version  of  "  Le  Voyage  en  Suisse,"  in 

three  acts,  by  Arthur  H.  Gilbert  and  Charles  Read.     Matinee. 

Princess's. 

„      30     "  Forgiveness,"  comedy,  in  four  acts,  by  J.  Comyns  Carr.    St.  James's 
1892. 
Jan.      2     "A  Fool's   Paradise,"   play,   in  three   acts,   by    Sydney    Grundy 

(Placed  in  evening  bill).     Garrick. 
„        2     "  My  Daughter,"  one-act  play,  adapted  from  the  German  by  Mrs. 

Bancroft.     Garrick. 
„         4     "  The  Mountebanks,"  comic  opera,  in  two  acts,  by  W.  S.  Gilbert, 

composed  by  Alfred  Cellier.     Lyric. 

„         5°  "  King  Henry  the  Eighth/'  Shakespeare's  historical  play.    Lyceum. 
„         5     "  The  Mystic  Mahatma,  or  The  Reincarnated  Robber,"  libretto  by 

T.  M.  Taylor,  music  by  Vivian  Phillips.     St.  George's  Hall. 
„        6    "  The  Showman's  Daughter,"  drama,  in  three  acts,  by  Mrs.  Hodgson 

Burnett.     Royalty. 
„        9     "  The  New  Wing,"  farcical  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  H.  A.  Kennedy. 

(Placed  in  evening  bill).     Strand. 
,,         9     "  The  Composer,"  musical  comedietta,  by  A.  Chapman,    music  by 

J.  M.  Capel.     Strand. 
„  "  The  Mayflower,"  comedy,  in  four  acts,  founded  by  F.  Frankfort 

Moore  on  Longfellow's  poem,  "  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish." 

Opera  Comique. 
„         9°  "  Heartsease,"   drama,  in   five  acts,  adapted  from  "  La  Dame  aux 

Came'lias,"  by  James  Mortimer.     (For  a    series  of  matine'es). 

New  Olympic. 
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Jan.  16     "  Tiger   Lily,"   one-act  dramatic  incident,  by   Margaret   Wallace. 

St.  George's  Hall. 
„  16  "  A  Society  Saint,"  three-act  play,  of  Modern  Life,  by  J.  R.  Wallace 

St.  George's  Hall. 
In  the  Provinces,  from  December  16th,  1891,  to  January  7th,  1892. 

1891. 

Dec.     16     "  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,"  extravaganza,  by    Captain    R.  L. 
Bayliff.     T.  R,.,  Richmond. 

„       16     "  Utopia  ;  or,  the  Finger  of  Fate,"  comic   opera,    by  J.  J.  Wood, 
music  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Hunt.      Town  Hall,  Richmond. 

„       17     "  Our  Hated  Rival,"  comedietta,  by  Capt.  R.  L.,  &  C.  M.  A.  Bay- 
liff.    T.  R.,  Richmond. 

„       21     "  The  Nationalist,"  Irish  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  J.  W.  Whitbread. 
Queen's,  Dublin. 

„       26     "  The  Belles  of  the  Sledge,"  in  prologue  and  three  acts,  adapted  by 
Horace  Allen  from  "Le  Juif  Polonais."      T.  R.,  Leigh  Lane. 

„       26     "Mrs.  Dexter,"  farcical  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  J.  H.  Darnley. 
Court,  Liverpool. 

„       26     "  The  Fast  Mail,"  drama,  by  Lincoln  J.  Carter.      T.  R.,  Rochdale. 

1892. 
Jan.       2     "  Catherine  Howard,  or  The  Tomb,  The  Throne,  and  The  Scaffold," 

adapted  from  the  French  of  Dumas,  by  Mrs.  Bandmann  Palmer. 

T.  R.,  Weymouth. 
'„         7     "  Cupid's  Blunders,"  comedietta,  by  Frank  Morris.     Alexandra  Hill, 

Clifton. 

In  Paris,  from  December  16th,  1891,  to  January  12th,  1892. 

1891. 
Dec,     14     "  La  Vertu  de  Lolotte,"  vdlle.,  in  three  acts,  by  Maurice  Ordonneau, 

music  by  Leopold  Gangloff.     Nouveautes. 
„       17     "  Hedda  Gabler,"  Ibsen's  drama,   in  four  acts,   translated  by  M. 

Prozor.     Vaudeville. 
1892. 

Jan.     12     "  La  Famille  Pont  Riquet,  three-act  comedy,  by  Alexandra  Bisson. 
Vaudeville. 
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Moral   Purpose  in  a   Modern   Drama. 


HE  position  of  Moral  Purpose  in  the  realm  of  Art  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  The  opinion  that  Art  is  sufficient 
unto  itself,  superior  to  all  law  and  guidance,  and  the 
evolver  of  principles  of  being  that  Ijave  nothing  in 
common  with  the  dogmatic  rules  that  govern  life  and 
conduct,  is  held  by  the  few.  The  many,  however,  deem 
it  necessary  that  Art,  to  be  worthy  of  pursuit,  should  have  an 
elevating  tendency,  springing  not  only  from  its  intrinsic  beauty, 
but  borrowed  from  that  higher  Moral  Law  which  is,  to  their  minds, 
the  only  consecrator  of  all  things  human. 

The  few  to  whom  Art  is  both  Life  and  Religion  are  certainly  best 
able  to  proclaim  its  innate  dignity  ;  ,yet  the  many,  while  failing 
often  to  understand  the  meaning  and  tendency  of  pure  aesthetics, 
can  decide  more  exactly  upon  mankind's  requirements  of  them. 
Whether  the  many  who  look  upon  Art  as  the  handmaid  of  Reli- 
gion, or  the  few  who  consider  it  a  religion  in  itself  transcend- 
ing all  morality,  be  right,  I  cannot  venture  to  determine.  But  one- 
thing  is  clear— though  it  sound  paradoxical  to  maintain  it — a  work 
of  art  to  be  great  need  not  have  a  moral  purpose,  though  there 
has  been  no  great  and  lasting  work  of  art  without  one. 

Shakespeare  himself  has  failed  artistically  when  he  has  posed  as- 
a  didactic  moralist  ;  yet  his  plays  are  great  plays,  and  one  cannot 
affirm  that  they  charm  us  in  spite  of  their  morality,  but  rather  be- 
cause of  it.  Every  playwright,  however,  is  not  a  Shakespeare.  It  is 
not  in  the  power  of  all  to  so  "  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  "  as  to 
enable  moral  lessons  to  flow  as  freely  from  Life's  "  counterfeit  pre- 
sentments "  as  from  Life  itself.  The  dramatic  authors  wha 
succeeded  the  "  Bard  ot  Avon,"  kept  Nature's  mirror  fairly  bright ; 
but  a  play  was  accounted  good  if  it  did  but  abound  in  strong  situa- 
tions and  brilliant  dialogue.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  play- 
wrights of  to-day  to  make  the  morale  of  a  drama  its  paramount 
attraction.  Charles  Lamb  witnessed  the  first  half-hearted  struggles 
of  the  Drama  to  become  something  more  than  amusing.  He  de- 
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tected  the  stage's  audacious  design  to  transform  itself  into  a  pulpit, 
and  wrote  : — "  The  artificial  comedy  or  Comedy  of  Manners  is  quite 
extinct  on  our  stage.  .  .  .  The  business  of  the  dramatic  charac- 
ters will  not  stand  the  moral  test.  ,  .  .  Idle  gallantry  in  a  fiction, 
a  dream,  the  passing  pageant  of  an  evening,  startles  us  in  the  same 
way  as  the  alarming  indications  of  profligacy  in  a  son.  .  .  .  We 
have  no  such  middle  emotions  as  dramatic  interests  left.  .  .  . 
We  have  been  spoiled  by  the  exclusive,  all-devouring  drama  of 
common-life,  where  the  moral  point  is  everything.  .  .  .  We 
carry  our  fireside  concerns  to  the  theatre  with  us.  We  do  not  go 
thither  to  escape  from  the  pressure  of  reality  so  much  as  to  confirm 
our  experience  of  it,  to  make  assurance  double  and  take  a  bond  of 
fate.  .  .  .  The  happy  breathing-place  from  the  burden  of  a  per- 
petual moral  questioning  is  broken  up  and  disfranchised  as  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  society." 

Such  was  Elia's  criticism  in  days  quite  antecedent  to  the  produc- 
tion of  j/'  The  Dancing  Girl,"  which  one  London  club-man,  at  least, 
criticised  as  "  too  beastly  moral."  What  Lamb  called  the  "  lidless 
dragon  eyes  of  fashionable  tragedy  "  are  wider  open  than  ever  now. 
They  wink  at  nothing,  and  are  even  more  ceaselessly  on  the  watch 
for  moral  inconsistencies  than  they  were  when  Lamb  wrote  : — 
"  Joseph  Surface  to  go  down  now,  must  be  a  downright  revolting 
villain — no  compromise.  Charles,  the  real  canting  person  of  the 
scene  (for  the  hypocrisy  of  Joseph  has  its  ulterior  object,  but  his 
brother's  profession  of  a  good  heart  centres  in  downright  self-satis- 
faction), must  be  loved,  Joseph  hated." 

All  this  was  at  one  time  true,  but  a  re-action  has  now  set  in. 
Though  we  still  do  not  go  to  the  theatre  to  escape  the  pressure  of 
reality,  so  much  as  to  confirm  our  experience  of  it,  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  evolution  has  induced  in  the  audiences  of  to-day  an  appre- 
ciation of  a  more  subtle  realism  than  was  looked  for  in  a  generation 
past.  Playgoers  do  not  now  insist  upon  having  vice  made  more 
devilish  and  virtue  more  angelic  on  the  stage  than  off.  They  no 
longer  desire  to  see  the  good  and  evil  influences  of  life  personified — 
as  in  the  miracle  plays  of  old — as  demons  and  angels,  but  their 
moral  claims  of  the  drama  are  that  the  human  heart  may  be  laid  bare, 
that  there  may  be  presented  to  them  humanity's  eternal  conflict 
-with  evil  epitomised  in  the  workings  of  a  single  soul.  Villain  and 
hero  are  confounded  in  the  modern  play.  Vice  no  longer  pursues 
virtue  in  concrete  personal  form,  and  the  hero  of  the  hour  is  what  an 
American  writer  has  called  the  "  some  good  in  him  after  all  "  hero. 

Such  an  one  is  the  Duke  of  Guisebury.  In  him  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones 
has  given  the  Haymarket  public — that  public  of  educated  tastes, 
philosophical  predilections  and  society  manners — the  hero  they 
delight  in.  He  is  no  downright  villain,  and  certainly  no  paragon  of 
perfection.  We  have  perhaps  made  a  step  in  advance  in  substituting 
this  very  human  type  of  manhood  for  the  very  superhuman  one  we 
demanded  a  generation  back  ;  and  if  he  do  not  completely  win  our 
sympathies,  let  us  not  blame  the  dramatist,  but  rather  the  audiences 
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of  to-day,  who  will  tolerate  any  -villainies  in  a  hero  provided  that  he 
have  "some  good  in  him  after  all." 

The  lengthened  run  of  one  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones's  most  successful 
plays  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  in  re-considering  it  one  is  led 
to  ask,  wherein  lay  its  great  attractiveness  ?  "  In  its  originality," 
say  some,  "  the  play  marks  a  departure  in  dramatic  art."  But  in 
what  did  that  originality  consist  ?  In  dramatic  novelty,  theatric 
effect,  scenic  magnificence,  incisive  dialogue,  poetic  diction,  or 
excellent  characterisation  ? 

In  dramatic  novelty  !  Is  there  any  novelty  in  the  idea  of  human 
vice  wearing  the  garb  of  puritanical  virtue  and  loathing  it  ?  Any 
novelty  in  an  abandoned  girl  being  hunted  down  and  denounced  in 
the  midst  of  her  garish  city  triumphs  by  a  trusting  and  pious 
father  ?  Any  novelty  in  the  spectacle  of  a  selfish  woman  making  a 
fool  of  the  honest  youth  who  loves  her  and  causing  him  to  do  things 
at  which  his  soul  revolts,  because  of  his  infatuation  for  her  ?  These 
things,  though  presented  in  wonderfully  fresh  guise,  are  not  new. 
In  theatric  effect  ?  The  contrast  of  the  unsophisticated  lives  of 
humble  country-folk  with  the  feverish  and  complicated  existences 
of  "  society  "  people  in  town  ;  the  cry  of  the  exhausted  voluptuary 
and  sceptical  worldling,  "  Vanity,  vanity,  all  is  vanity,"  that  tends 
to  suicide,  are  these  things  new  ?  Scenic  magnificence  !  Many  plays 
as  well  set  have  failed.  And  after  all,  though  the  staircase,  with 
its  electric  lights,  be  gorgeous  enough,  is  there  much  magnificence 
about  the  sparse  crowd  of  shabbily-dressed,  second-rate  looking 
people — half  bourgeois,  half  bohemian — whom  Lady  Bawtree  in  her 
isolated  grandeur  receives  ?  Surely  never  yet  in  Mayfair  did  such 
an  inconsiderable  group  of  dowdies  attend  a  ducal  soiree  !  Incisive 
dialogue  radiating  wit  and  poetic  diction  savouring  just 
a  little  too  highly  of  pulpit  rhetoric,  certainly  abound  in  the 
play.  One  might  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  them  some  of  its 
attractiveness,  were  it  not  that  the  recent  success  of  a  drama  with- 
out words  tempts  one  to  discount  rather  considerably  the  value  of 
literary  excellence  in  relation  to  the  popularity  of  a  piece.  The 
character  -  sketching  of  Lady  Bawtree  and  the  Hon.  Reginald 
Slingsby  is  good.  These  two  personages  throw  effective  side-lights 
of  humour  on  the  broad  canvas  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones's  dramatic 
picture  of  modern  life,  but  such  evanescent  types  have  been  cha- 
racterised as  successfully  in  many  a  lesser  play. 

Is  it  then  after  all  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  originality  of  the 
play  is  to  be  found  in  its  moral  purpose  ?  In  order  to  determine 
that  question  it  must  be  accurately  ascertained  what  is  the  moral 
purpose  of  "  The  Dancing  Girl." 

If  it  be  the  insistence  on  the  "  thirty -five  years  of  wasted  life  " 
which,  when  the  age  of  ripe  manhood  is  reached,  is  the  only 
possession  of  one  who  lives  as  the  Duke  of  Guisebury  lived,  it  is 
open  to  question  whether  the  moral  purpose  of  Mr.  Jones's  drama  is 
anything  more  than  a  subsidiary  element  disproportionately  accen- 
tuated. It  is  indeed  the  "  preachy  "  tone  of  the  Duke  of  Guise- 
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bury's  self -accusations  that  has  led  the  jeunesse  doree  to  shun  the 
play  as  "too  beastly  moral."  It  is  not  the  moral  purpose — as 
ordinarily  understood — that  constitutes  the  arresting  quality  of:  the 
drama.  Rather  is  it  the  moral  relationship  of  the  hero  with  the 
two  women  who  figure  as  heroines,  that  strikes  a  fresh  chord  in  the 
age-long  symphony  of  Art.  In  that  sense,  in  the  laying  bare  of  the 
higher  and  lower  impulses  of  the  hero's  being — in  the  portrayal  of 
his  physical  passion  for  the  woman  who  ministers  to  his  grosser 
nature,  and  his  spiritual  attraction  for  the  little  lady  who  is  able  to 
quicken  his  sense  of  chivalry,  and  make  him  act  in  a  manlike  manner 
towards  the  woman  who  had  caused  him  to  forget  his  manhood — 
in  that  sense,  I  say,  the  moral  purpose  or  rather  the  moral  attitude 
of  the  play  is  everything.  Just  as  the  facts  of  Life  are  our  sternest 
lesson  books,  so  true  'realism  (not  morbidism  or  bestialism)  in  the 
Drama  supplies  the  highest  moral  teaching  the  stage  is  capable  of 
imparting. 

The  surfeited  worldling  has  been  pictured  for  us  before,  but  the 
surfeited  worldling  whose  dead  conscience  is  roused,  not  by  the  con- 
templation of  ignorance  masquerading  as  innocence,  but  by  the  voice 
of  the  ingenue,  who  is  half  cynical,  half  pitiful,  and  wholly  devoid 
of  mock  modesty,  is  a  new  creation.  The  spendthrift  rake,  con- 
victed of  a  wasted  life,  who  would  fain  reform,  is  a  familiar  figure 
in  the  Drama  ;  but  the  spendthrift  rake  who  cannot  convince  his 
mistress  of  the  desirability  of  his  "  making  an  honest  woman  of 
her "  is  a  novelty.  The  touch  of  cynicism  in  "  Midge "  and  of 
scorn  in  Drusilla  could  scarcely  have  been  depicted  in  a 
"  Comedy  of  Manners  "  in  any  age  previous  to  this  one.  It  would 
not  have  been  possible  until  within  the  last  few  years  to  create 
two  such  women  in  a  play  dealing  with  "the  great  world  of 
artificial  society." 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  bold  as  is  the  design  of  Mr.  H.  A. 
Jones's  drama,  it  is  after  all  only  a  surface  play.  It  reflects  the 
present  and  photographs  the  social  phenomena  of  the  London  life 
of  to-day,  but  it  does  no  more.  Of  those  who  set  themselves  the 
task  of  unravelling  the  lessons  of  the  modes  anxl  manners  of  their 
generation,  all  that  is  required — as  Leigh  Hunt,  writing  of  Sheridan, 
noted — is  "a  little  fancy,  a  good  deal  of  scorn,  a  terseness,  a 
polish,  and  a  sense  of  the  incongruous — admirable  in  the  result 
compared  with  what  is  inferior  to  them,  nothing  (so  to  speak)  by 
the  side  of  the  mighty  waters  and  interminable  shores  and  ever- 
lasting truth  and  graces  of  the  masters  of  the  dramatic  art."  The 
great  poets  who  have  depicted  Humanity  on  the  heights  and  in  the 
depths,  who  have  characterised  the  age-long  dramas  of  Existence, 
have  shown  us  women  scornful  and  women  cynical — for  the  spirit  of 
womanhood  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever — but  in  per- 
sonified, concrete  form  such  maidens  as  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones  would  have 
Drusilla  and  "  Midge  "  stand  for,  are  but  just  beginning  to  exist 
among  us. 

Our  modern  life,  with  its  many  and  strongly  individualistic  ten- 
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dencies,  has  developed  a  new  and  harsher  form  of  womanhood.  The 
playwrights  of  the  last  century  could  conceive  the  country  maiden 
rebelling  against  the  enforced  restrictions  of  her  circumscribed 
existence,  only  as  a  dazzled  and  betrayed  creature,  whose  intrinsic 
simplicity  of  nature  was  bound  to  assert  itself  in  the  end.  The 
Drusilla  of  A.D.  1800  was,  at  best,  a  Clarissa,  resisting  parental 
harshness  and  confiding  overmuch  in  the  swaggering  promises  of 
her  lover.  At  worst  she  was  a  Hetty  Belford,  with  her  animal 
passions,  once  excited,  too  imperative  for  restraint,  yet  feeling  keenly 
her  outcast  condition,  and  loathing  herself  for  the  sins  her  social 
ostracism  made  her  too  reckless  to  resist.  But  Dru^illa,  the  egoist, 
the  intense  self-worshipper — the  woman  who  is  at  once  lawless  and 
a  law  unto  herself — who  in  her  fierce  recoil  from  the  restrictions  of 
her  pious  education  is  arch-hypocrite,  arch-humbug,  and  yet,  through 
it  all,  upheld  by  the  pride  of  self — Drusilla,  the  dancing  girl,  who 
lives  primarily  for  herself,  secondly  for  her  art,  and  lastly,  if  at  all, 
for  her  noble  seducer,  is  a  modern  type.  Her  personality  is  but  an 
epitome  of  the  intense  individualism  of  the  age  we  live  Jn.  What  is 
the  Duke  of  Guisebury  to  her  but  the  stepping-stone  to  selfish 
triumphs — one  who  ministers  to  her  many  passions,  and  who,  when 
he  ceases  to  serve  her  purpose,  can  be  thrown  aside  like  an  old  glove  ? 

Such  a  sublimely  egotistic  nature  both  novelist  and  dramatist 
have  over  and  over  again  attributed  to  man.  Headed  by  the  French 
school  of  writers,  they  are  but  just  beginning  to  assign  a  similar  one 
to  woman. 

The  great  awakening  of  the  soul  of  woman  is  the  most  portentous 
social  event  of  the  closing  years  of  the  present  century.  Both  on 
and  off  the  stage  it  is  giving  rise  to  many  new  and  dramatic  situa- 
tions. And  the  playwrights,  whose  works  will  be  regarded  by  pos- 
terity as  the  best  dramatic  products  of  the  age  we  live  in,  will  be 
those  who  seize  upon  these  situations,  and  who  portray  with  greatest 
force  some  of  the  distinctest  features  of  this  great  awakening. 
Seeking  only  truly  to  depict  the  modes  and  manners  of  their  little 
day,  all  our  first  playwrights  have  been  transfixed  by  this  central 
Truth,  that  women  are  becoming  independent  creatures,  with  brains 
to  think,  hearts  to  feel,  and  ambitions  to  be  satisfied  apart  from  the 
men,  who  have  hitherto  controlled  their  destinies.  Drusilla's  rebuff 
to  the  Duke  is  onlyone  of  the  dramatic  details  incident  to  this  great 
fact  of  social  evolution. 

Why  should  the  Dancing  Girl — the  idol  of  the  hour,  who  has 
conquered  fame,  riches  and  the  adulation  of  men  by  sheer  force 
of  her  own  wit,  beauty  and  fascinating  personality — give  herself 
"  for  better,  for  worse  " — and,  as  it  seems  from  her  point  of  view, 
so  much  for  worse — to  the  man  she  has  most  completely  subju- 
gated ?  This  man  has  been  willing  enough  to  cast  at  her  feet, 
without  thought  of  recompense,  save  the  recompense  of  her  smiles, 
his  wealth,  his  life's  devotion  and  his  honour. .  She  has  been  his 
toy,  his  goddess,  his  partner  in  luxurious  living,  for  as  long  as  he 
had  power  so  to  make  her.  She  is  logical  and  consistent  in  her 
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treatment  of  him,  as  logical  and  consistent  as  men  have  ever 
been  in  denying  to  the  weak  women  who,  for  love  of  them,  have 
sunk  to  be  their  mistresses,  the  right  to  bear* them  heirs.  "Any- 
thing but  that,"  says  the  Duke  when,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
play,  Drusilla — since  then  to  be  the  consort  of  a  millionaire  Duke 
seems  the  highest  prize  within  her  reach — asks  "  Guise  "  to  make  her 
his  wife.  "  Anything  but  that "  has  been  the  reply,  the  perfectly 
consistent  and  logical  reply,  of  many  a  "noble  lord"  who  ha& 
denied  to  the  careless  playmate  of  his  "  salad  days  "  the  privilege 
of  sharing  the  successes  of  his  riper  manhood,  and  the  honours 
of  his  age.  It  is  not  the  Duke's  refusal  to  make  Drusilla  his  wife,, 
but  her  refusal  to  make  him  her  husband  that  forms  the  striking 
situation  of  Mr.  Jones's  drama.  It  is  this  fighting  men  with  their 
own  weapons  that  affords  a  fresh  theme  for  the  playwrights  of  to- 
day. It  is  the  theme  of  Mr.  Pinero's  "  Profligate,"  for  what  Dunstan 
Renshaw  would  not  have  shunned  the  presence  of  an  idolised  wife, 
convicted  of  a  pre-nuptial  fall  ?  It  is  the  theme  of  many  of  Ibsen's 
morbid  tragedies,  it  will  be  the  theme  of  many  another  stage-play 
as  it  will  be  the  leading  motive  of  many  a  life-history,  until  those 
social  and  economic  problems  that  perplex  us  all  to-day  approach 
more  nearly  a  complete  solution. 

If  Mr.  Jones  intended  Drusilla  for  a  faithful  portrait  of  a  very 
modern  type  of  female  egoist,  so  with  more  evident  intention,  but 
with  less  success,  did  he  intend  "  Midge "  to  personify  a  modern 
feminine  altruist. 

The  girl  who  quotes  Herbert  Spencer,  plays  the  role  of  guardian 
angel  in  the  guise  of  an  enfant  terrible,  and  possesses  a  vivid  sense 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  man  who  is  her  benefactor,  seems,  at  first 
glimpse,  a  modern  enough  type  of  womanhood,  but  had  we  not  her 
prototype  over  a  hundred  years  ago  in  Sheridan's  Maria  ?  True  it 
did  not  occur  to  Sheridan  to  make  Maria  an  interesting  personality  ; 
he  endowed  her  with  no  piquancy,  no  ideals,  no  mental  attributes 
whatever.  He  painted  her,  what  the  Maria  of  his  day  undoubtedly 
was,  an  insipid  damsel,  pursuing  her  aimless  way  through  life  with 
her  superior  nose  in  the  air.  He  did  not  put  into  her  mouth  a  single 
telling  line,  nor  a  solitary  dissertation  on  the  philosophy  of  life  and 
love,  and  certainly  he  created  her  no  cynic.  Yet  what  is  "  Midge  " 
but  Maria  modernised  ?  Maria  with  a  smattering  of  learning,  an 
introspective  mind,  a  contemplative  habit  and  a  ready  tongue  ? 
Moreover,  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  in  his  presentation  of  his  little,  lame 
"good  genius,"  plays  off  upon  his  audience  a  rather  sorry  trick. 
Throughout  three  acts  the  spectators  labour  under  the  delusion  that 
they  see  in  "  Midge  "  a  new  creation,  subtle,  idealistic,  discriminating, 
intense.  In  the  fourth  act  she  is  revealed  to  them  a  redivivus  of 
the  simpering  heroine  of  a  last  century  comedy — a  timorous  "  Miss  " 
with  an  exaggerated  sense  of  gratitude  beneath  the  Jin  cle  siecle 
veneer  of  her  metaphysical  jargon  and  exalted  "views"  of  life. 

Among  the  other  stereotyped  artificialities  of  the  last  act — and  the 
act  as  a  whole  is  anomalous — none  is  more  incongruous,  more  out  of 
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keeping  with  the  poetic  truth  of  the  rest  of  the  play,  than  the  bring- 
ing of  Guisebury  and  "  Midge  " '  to  the  haven  of  marriage.  About 
the  relationship  of  the  deep-sighted,  quick-witted,  self-forgetful 
little  maiden  (who  resembles  no  other  character  in  fiction  more 
nearly  than  Dickens's  doll-dressmaker)  and  the  man  of  'the  world, 
there  glows  throughout  three  acts  an  atmosphere  of  an  exalted 
morality.  In  the  fourth  act  their  relationship  is  made  commonplace 
and  almost  profane.  "  Midge  "  the  cynical — half- witch,  half-angel — is- 
reduced  to  the  level  of  a  piece  of  faded  gentility  angling  for  an, 
^aristocratic  husband.  She  is  transformed  in  fact  into  a  modern. 
Maria,  for,  like  Maria,  she  comments  on  her  lover's  profligacy  and 
vice  throughout  several  acts,  and,  in  the  last,  looks  an  immediate 
and  grateful  "Yes"  to  his  proposal  to  bestow  upon  her  the 
remnants  of  his  dissipated  affections. 

Perhaps  the  "  Midge  "  who,  with  goads  of  cheap  sentimentality  and 
sarcasm,  strives  throughout  a  number  of  years  to  urge  the  notoriously 
fast-living  man  she  idolises  to  reform  in  order  that  she  may  in  the 
end  accept  him  as  husband  without  apparent  loss  of  maidenly  dignity 
and  self-respect,  is  a  faithful  type  of  the  Herbert  Spencer- 
quoting  young  female  of  the  age  we  live  in.  Perhaps  the  best  of 
the  enlightened  women  of  to-day  are,  after  all,  very  human  and  very 
inconsistent.  But  surely  in  a  play  with  a  moral  purpose — and  the 
last  act  of  the  Dancing  Girl,  if  it  have  any  meaning  at  all,  must  be 
tacked  on  to  the  rest  of  the  piece  as  "  the  moral  of  the  fable  " — such 
a  winding-up  as  Mr.  Jones  has  given  us  is  not  the  intrinsically  true 
finale  to  be  expected.  With  the  third  act  the  play  ends,  as  all 
critics  agree,  and  if  the  author  would  have  us  see  personified  in 
"  Midge  "  the  best  womanly  forces — as  in  Drusilla  we  see  the  worst — 
of  our  little  day,  he  should  have  left  us  with  a  vision  in  our  minds 
of  "  Midge,"  the  good  angel,  the  sensualist's  salvation,  the  girl  who, 
in  feeble  frame,  has  mental  force  enough  to  save  a  passion-ridden, 
self-despairing,  fatalist  from  himself. 

If  "  Midge  "  stands  for  anything,  she  stands  for  an  embodiment  of 
the  intellectual  development  and  true  spirituality  of  the  best  women 
of  to-day.  Is  such  an  one  to  find  the  consummation  of  her  high 
hopes  and  heroic  aspirations  after  the  eternal  good  in  wedlock  with 
a  battered  roue,  who  has  nothing  but  the  burnt-out  embers  of  fierce- 
passions  to  give  in  exchange  for  her  maidenly  purity  and  truth  ?  It 
is  not  for  me  to  cast  stones  at  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  because,  with  all  his 
sympathetic  understanding  of  women's  natures,  he  has  given  to  the 
world  a  man's  play.  Doubtless  I  criticise  it  from  the  woman's 
standpoint,  but  from  that  standpoint  I  turn  in  repugnance  from  the 
thought  of  all  that  marriage  between  the  Duke  of  Guisebury  and 
"  Midge "  would  mean.  The  man  of  jaded  palate,  whose  eveiy 
appetite  has  throughout  the  "  thirty-five  years  of  misspent  time  '* 
been  glutted  with  dangerous  sweets,  has  reserved  for  him  as  a  dainty 
morsel,  a  girl's  first  fancy  !  The  Duke  has  been  a  dissolute  fellow, 
and  "Midge  "  knows  it.  Have  we  then,  as  audience,  advanced  so  little 
upon  the  road  of  a  right  morality  that  we  can  applaud  the  yielding- 
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up  of  "  Midge,"  as  our  great-grandfathers  applauded — and  thought 
no  harm — the  complacency  of  Maria  in  giving  her  hand  to  the 
Charles  whom  Lady  Sneerwell  described  as  "that  libertine,  that 
extravagant,  that  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  reputation." 

That  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones's  stereotyped  fourth  Act  is  decidedly  in- 
artistic and  the  feeblest  of  anti-climaxes,  is  probably  his  own  fault. 
The  play  ends  and  ends  effectively  with  the  staying  of  the  suicide's 
hand.  This  both  author  and  manager  should  have  realised,  and 
they  should  have  been  ready  to  sacrifice  the  many  good  lines  of  the 
last  scene,  in  order  to  preserve  the  dramatic  finish  of  the  piece.  But 
that  the  last  Act  offends  against  a  sense  of  moral  fitness  is  probably 
the  fault  of  the  public.  In  spite  of  "  new  departures  "  in  dramatic 
construction,  it  is  impossible  that  the  morale  of  a  society  drama  can 
rise  above  the  moral  level  of  the  social  life  of  the  author's  day  and 
generation.  It  is  not  for  audiences  to  accuse  manager,  author,  or 
actor  iof  debasing  the  modern  stage.  To  those  who  reproach  them 
for  so  doing  a  very  pertinent  reply  may  be  found  in  a  prologue 
written  for  Garrick  by  Dr.  Johnson  : — 

''  Ah,  let  not  censure  term  our  fate,  our  choice, 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice." 

Yet  surely  there  are  many  among  the  audiences  of  to-day  who  are 
demanding  (though  perhaps  inarticulately)  a  purer  note  of  morality 
than  any  that  has  yet  been  sounded  in  the  many  social  parables  that 
our  playwrights  are  putting  forth  on  every  hand. 

That  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones  may  give  us  a  play  in  the  near  future  that 
will  not  merely  abound  in  moral  reflections,  but  by  the  force  of  its 
subtle  realism  will  read  us  some  of  those  moral  lessons  which  so 
many  of  Life's  dramatic  situations  are  already  impressing  upon  us, 
is  to  be  ardently  hoped.  That  such  a  play  has  yet  to  be  written  and 
must  be  given  to  the  world  before  long,  I  have  no  doubt.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Jones  is  already  evolving  it  !  But  a  natural  prejudice  leads  me 
to  believe  that  the  obligation  rests  upon  some  woman — large-minded 
and  pure-souled — to  write  the  drama  that  shall  proclaim  the  advent 
of  the  true  morality,  that  purity  of  life  and  thought  that  must  come, 
if  men  and  women  are  to  be  increasingly  true  to  the  higher  laws  of 
their  being.  But  whether  that  play  be  written  by  man  or  woman — 
and  for  a  man  to  write  it  will  be  the  sign  of  a  moral  revolution — 
one  thing  is  sure  :  it  is  the  power  of  the  woman's  consistency,  her 
unbending  virtue  and  unflinching  scorn  that  must  teach  man  the 
meaning  of  his  own  existence  and  hers. 

That  modern  playgoers  have  no  such  middle  emotions  as  dramatic 
interests  left  is  disproved  by  the  existence  and  popularity  of  the 
sometimes  innocent,  sometimes  vicious  melodrama,  farce  and  bur- 
lesque. But  to  high  comedy,  domestic  drama,  and  social  tragedy, 
as  to  real  life,  moral  points,  that  intimately  concern  the  happiness 
of  millions,  are  unavoidably  incidental.  Woe  betide  the  people 
whose  public  sentiment  allows  such  points  to  be  slurred  over  or 
treated  lightly ! 
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The  primary  duty  of  the  theatre  is  doubtless  to  amuse.  la  the 
temple  of  the  drama  the  eye  must  be  delighted,  the  ear  gratified, 
the  imagination  pleasurably  excited.  But  Humanity's  sixth  sense, 
the  moral  or  psychical  sense — is  that  not  to  be  charmed  and  fas- 
cinated too  ? 

Day  by  day  men  are  becoming  more  enlightened,  more  mentally 
and  spiritually  developed  ;  and  they  require  of  the  Drama  that  it 
too  shall  be  true  to  its  higher  possibilities.  Let  authors,  managers, 
and  public  see  to  it,  that  Art  be  no  longer  confounded  with  arti- 
fice. Centuries  have  been  occupied  in  perfecting  the  methods  of 
Art,  and  great  poets  have  triumphed  in  spite  of  sadly  imperfect 
ones.  Yet,  if  the  inner  spirit  of  Art  is  to  be  crowned  and  deified, 
men  must  not  make  demi-gods  of  such  lesser  things  as  dramatic 
technique  and  literary  style.  They  must  look  for  something  deeper 
and  beyond,  for  "  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal,"  and  therefore  more  intrin- 
sically real. 

J.  D.  HUNTING. 


Circe. 


day  the   lone   zEolian   winds   sang   softly  down  the 

dreamy  glades ; 
All  day  the  humming-drift  of  foam  came  shorewards  ; 

and  the  dim  cascades 
Slid    noiseless    down   the   tranced   hills.      Forest   on 

forest  clomb  the  height, 
Ghostlike,  receding  echo-faint  as  love-songs  lost  in  the  infinite. 
Then,  in  a  low,  charmed  voice  she  crooned  : 
"  Sweet  to  abide  nor  suffer  change  ! 

Ah,  strange  ! 
To  love  and  lose  with  never  a  wound  !  " 

About  her  carven  palace  walls  a  thousand  blossoming  lilies  brake  ; 
Within,  a  thousand  years  of  love  had  wrought,  for  utter  beauty's 

sake, 
Triumphs  of  art  for  her  blue  eyes,  and  for  her  feet  rich  stained 

floors, 

And  ever  in  her  ears  sweet  moan  of  music  down  dim  corridors  ; 
Till,  in  the  clustered  dark  of  even, 
Her  rapture  found  a  vent  in  song  : 

"  As  long 
Mine  isle  abideth  as  Love's  own  heaven  1 " 
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Waking  in  the  large  dreamless  night,  a  sound  of  rowlocks  from,  the 

sea 
Echoed  and  passed  ;  naked  she  rose,  and  from  the  casement  gleam- 

ingly 
Looked   wonder-eyed.     A  thousand    stars  flashed  signal-fires  from 

deep  to  deep  ; 

Dark-pooled  the  violet  ocean  welled,  unruffled  but  of  ancient  sleep 
And  lonely  to  its  utmost  verge.     . 
Then  fear  leapt  in  her  like  a  flame  ! 

'*  It  came 
Of  dreaming,"  she  whispered,  "  by  the  surge  !  " 

But  all  the  dim  morn  following  she  looked  and  went  as  one  amazed, 

The  lustrous  wanton  in  her  eyes  burning  to  ashes  as  she  gazed 

On   flaking    marble,   crumbling   gods,   wrought   tripods    yellowing 

with  rust, 

On  painted  walls  and  gorgeous  tapestries  swift  powdering  into  dust ; 
Until  at  length  the  anguish  fell 
From  her  lips  parted  in  a  shriek  : 

"  What  freak 
Is  this,"  she  cried,  "of  Heaven  or  Hell  !  " 

But  when  the  long  dusk  day  shut  inwards,  darkening  ever  on  itself, 
The  fountain  withered  in  the  court,  the  green  moss  faded  on  the 

shelf ; 
And  oft  it  seemed  dead  voices  shook  and  echoed  on  from  stair  to 

stair, 

And  rustling  footsteps  passed  unseen,  and  unseen  hands  were  busy 
there, 

Moving  like  wind  about  the  gloom, 
And  shadowy  faces  peered  and  went, 

That  lent 
New  terror  to  the  dark-cornered  room. 

Suddenly  then  she  rose  and,  panting,  sought  a  chamber  far  apart, 
Fragrant  of  heavy-scented  amber-seed  and  glorious  with  art, 
Wherein,  in  a  bowl  of  hyacinth-stone,  white]  water,  frothing  foam 

of  blood, 

In  a  silvern  alcove,  near  to  the  glow  of  a  swarthy  fuming  brazier 
stood  ; 

And  thither  she  bent  her  frayed  eyes 

And  her  bloodless  lips  :  "  White  oil,"  she  said, 

"  What  dread 
New  shape  to  thy  mirror  doth  arise  ?  " 

Wavering  up  from  the  crimson  yeast  a  face  like  a  bubble  rose  to 

sight- 
Innocent,  baby-blossoming  lips  and  sweet  eyes  blue  as  the  lazulite  ; 
And,  bickering  round  the  bowl  there  ran  wan  letters  wrought  of  a 

nameless  tongue : 
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"THE  UNKNOWN  GOD  !  "—then  she  shrieked,   "He   cometh  at 
lastl    He  cometh  at  last ! ''  and  flung 

Herself  on  the  pavement,  falling  prone, 
Her  white  limbs  shaken  with  ague  fear  : 

"  Here,  here 
My  power  vanisheth  !  "  she  made  moan. 

Then,  in  a  sudden  shame,  of  her  lustrous  naked  beauty  made  aware, 
About  her  large  white  bosom  she  clutched  her  heavy  ropes  of  scented 

hair ; 
And,  lo !  a  cold  wind  creaked  the  doors  and  whirled  the  gathering 

dust  abroad  : 

"  I  go  I "  she  panted  ;   "  be  merciful,  if  I  suffer  and  atone,  sweet 
Lord,  sweet  Lord  !  " 

And  the  breaker  crashed  on  the  shore  beneath, 
And  presently  gleamed  the  doleful  morn 

Forlorn, 
On  the  island  desolate  all  as  death. 


Who  was  it  dried  the  Saviour's  feet,  and  kissed  them,  sobbing,  in 

after  years  ? 
Vision  of  Christ  !    If  the  world  grows  dim,  Thy  kingdom  shines, 

through  the  mist  of  tears  ! 
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The  Author  of  "  The  Road  to  Ruin/' 


HOMAS  HOLCROFT  is  one  of  the  best  forgotten  men  in 
English  literature.  Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  he 
was  a  celebrity — a  prolific  writer  of  plays,  novels  and 
,  books  of  travel,  the  intimate  of  Hazlitt  and  Godwin,  the 
hero  of  a  political  trial.  Now-a-days,  when  "  The  Road 
to  Ruin,"  his  one  work  that  has  lived,  is  occasionally  re- 
vived, the  eye  of  the  unlearned  play-goer  dubiously  scans  the  bill  in 
search  of  the  author's  name.  For  the  student  of  the  stage  Holcroft's 
work  must  always  retain  a  certain  interest.  He  was  not  in  any  sense 
a  great  writer  ;  but  his  plays  were  at  least  worthy  of  all  the  considera- 
tion bestowed  upon  them  in  their  time,  while  "  The  Road  to  Ruin  "  is 
•one  of  the  dozen  or  so  plays  of  its  century  which  have  survived. 
Holcroft  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  modern  school  of 
melodrama.  He  was  the  first,  too,  to  hastily  adapt  a  French  success 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  English  stage,  after  the  fashion  now  in  vogue. 
Then  his  "  Memoirs,"  written  by  himself  till  the  pen  literally  drop- 
ped from  his  fingers,  and  completed  with  loving  care  by  Hazlitt,  form 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  books  of  a  class  that  contains  few  wholly 
uninteresting  volumes.  None  of  Holcroft's  works  of  fiction  is  such 
•delightful  reading  as  this  record  of  his  own  strangely  chequered 
career.  He  was  by  turns  pedlar,  stable-boy,  shoemaker,  usher, 
strolling  player,  novelist,  dramatist  and  socialist.  Never  had  a  man 
such  strong  temptation  to  be  a  vagabond.  But  all  through  his  life 
Holcroft  had  the  keenest  appreciation  of  the  value  of  respectability. 
He  was  a  bourgeois  in  Bohemia,  who  prudently,  almost  prudishly, 
refrained  from  the  excesses  that  were  in  those  days  the  especial  pre- 
rogative of  the  literary  person. 

Holcroft  was  born  in  London  in  1745.  His  father  then  kept  a 
•shoemaker's  shop  in  Leicester  Fields,  and  his  mother  eked  out  the 
family  income  by  the  sale  of  oysters.  The  elder  Holcroft  sub- 
sequently added  a  livery  stable  to  his  shoe-making  business ; 
but  impelled  either  by  caprice  or  misfortune,  he  broke  up  his 
home  about  six  years  after  his  son's  birth,  and  the  family 
removed  to  Berkshire.  Thomas  seems  to  have  been  a  precocious 
urchin ;  and  his  father,  an  eccentric  but  intelligent  creature^ 
took  delight  in  developing  the  youngster's  ability.  Indeed  their 
companionship  was  rather  that  of  brothers  in  misfortune  than  of 
father  and  son.  The  elder  Holcroft  strove  diligently  to  bring  up  the 
lad  in  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ;  and  Thomas  was  not  insensi- 
ble to  his  father's  virtues.  He  was  to  the  end  a  devoted  and  exemp- 
lary son.  Fora  long  time  after  leaving  London  the  little  family  was 
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a  cloud.  Their  occupation  was  that  of  hawkers,  tramping  the 
country  with  pins,  needles,  tapes  and  such  small  ware  ;  but  so  unre- 
munerative  was  it  that  the  child  had  occasionally  to  beg  from  door  to 
door.  The  recital  of  his  parents'  misfortunes  was  a  task  not  without 
its  charms  for  little  Holcroft.  He  brought  his  imagination  into  play 
with  so  much  skill  that  he  was  becoming  quite  an  accomplished 
mendicant  when  his  father,  in  an  access  of  shame  at  the  degradation  to 
which  he  was  submitting  the  lad,  put  a  stop  to  his  begging  excursions. 

For  years  this  odd  vagabond  life  continued.  Holcroft  read  whatever 
he  could  lay  hands  on  ;  and  his  earlier  recollections  are  a  curious 
mixture  of  moral  and  religious  literature,  country  fairs  and  race 
meetings.  The  father's  love  of  horses  was  born  again  in  the  son, 
and  when  an  opportunity  occurred  for  Tom  to  become  a  stable  boy 
in  a  great  training  establishment  at  Newmarket,  it  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  pair.  At  Newmarket  the  next  several  years  of  Hoi- 
croft's  life  were  spent.  He  found  relief  from  his  work  as  a  jockey 
in  training  by  attending  a  psalmody  class,  and  taking  lessons  in 
mathematics  and  French.  Separation  from  his  father  at  length  be- 
came intolerable,  and  he  determined  to  rejoin  his  parent  in  London. 
At  sixteen  he  began  to  learn  his  father's  trade  of  shoeinaking,  and  for 
three  years  they  were  together.  The  marriage  of  the  elder  Holcroft, 
however,  threw  Thomas  once  more  upon  his  own  resources. 
His  health  having  given  way  owing  to  the  stooping  position  he 
had  to  adopt  in  following  his  calling,  he  tried  to  earn  his  living  first  as  a 
schoolmaster,  then  as  a  writer  for  the  press.  Eventually  he  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  in  the  double  capacity 
of  valet  and  secretary,  but  was  dismissed  because  he  diligently  cul- 
tivated an  "idle  habit"  of  attending  an  elocution  class.  Without 
money,  friends  or  prospects,  Holcroft  seriously  contemplated 
enlisting  under  the  East  India  Company  when  a  fellow  member  of 
the  fatal  elocution  class  meeting  him  in  the  street,  suggested  the 
stage,  and  procured  him  an  introduction  to  Macklin. 

The  account  given  by  Holcroft  of  this  interview  is  most  amusing. 
Macklin's  face  struck  his  visitor  as  the  most  repulsive  he  had  ever  seen. 
Age.  which  had  deprived  the  old  actor  of  his  teeth,  had  not  added  to 
the  softness  of  his  expression.  He  asked  his  visitor  abruptly  "what 
had  put  it  into  his  head  to  turn  actor  ?  "  Holcroft  rather  foolishly 
"  supposed  it  was  genius."  "  Yes  "  cried  the  other  "  that's  possi- 
ble enough,  and,  by  God,  sir,  you  are  not  the  first  that  I  have  known 
so  mistaken."  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  that  ensued  Holcroft 
managed  to  agree  so  well  with  his  host  that  Macklin  was  pleased  to 
allow  him  "  the  appearance  of  an  ingenious  young  man."  Macklin 
must  at  this  time  have  been  a  very  old  man  ;  but  according  to 
Holcroft's  account  of  him,  his  mental  faculties  were  unimpaired. 
"His  aspect  and  address  confounded  his  inferiors,  and  the  delight  he 
took  in  making  others  fear  and  admire  him  gave  him  an  aversion 
to  those  whose  knowledge  exceeded  his  own  ;  nor  was  he  ever  heard 
to  acknowledge  superiority  in  any  man.  He  had  no  respect  for  the 
modesty  of  youth  or  sex,  but  would  say  the  most  discouraging  a» 
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well  as  the  grossest  things,  and  felt  pleasure  in  proportion  to  the 
pain  they  gave.  It  was  common  with  him  to  ask  his  pupils  why 
they  did  not  rather  think  of  becoming  bricklayers  than  players. 
He  was  impatient  of  contradiction  to  an  extreme.  His  judgment 
was,  however,  generally  sound,  and  his  instructions  those  of  a 
master."  After  leaving  Macklin,  Holcroft  tried  his  luck  with  Foote, 
who  seemed  favourably  disposed  towards  him  ;  but  in  the  event  he 
accepted  an  offer,  through  Macklin,  to  act  as  prompter  and  play 
small  parts  at  Dublin.  Here,  towards  the  end  of  1770  he  found 
himself,  his  salary  being  a  guinea  a  week.  Holcroft  was  now  fairly 
launched  as  an  actor,  but  his  career  on  the  stage  was  a  succession 
of  disappointments.  Macklin,  who  was  also  engaged  in  Dublin, 
either  could  not  or  would  not  help  him,  and  having  for  five  weeks 
played  hide-and-seek  with  starvation,  he  set  out  for  England. 
A  note  of  his  opinions  on  Ireland  is  not  without  interest  :  "  During 
my  stay  I  had  but  too  many  occasions  to  observe  a  shocking  depravity 
of  manners,  which  I  attribute  either  to  the  laws  or  to  the  want  of 
a  due  observance  of  them.  The  Irish  are  habitually,  not  naturally, 
licentious.  They  have  all  that  warmth  and  generosity  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  best  dispositions,  and  when  properly  educated 
are  an  honour  to  mankind." 

The  return  passage  across  the  channel  was  a  rough  one;  and  a 
curious  incident,  fraught  with  peril  to  the  unhappy  actor,  occurred. 
Some  of  the  passengers  getting  fearful  of  shipwreck,conceived  a  super- 
stitious notion  that  the  presence  of  a  playactor  was  displeasing  to  God. 
A  deputation  of  them  accordingly  approached  the  offender,  and  one  of 
them  addressing  him,  said  :  "  By  the  Holy  Father  I  know  you.  You 
are  the  Jonas,  and  by  Jasus  the  ship  will  never  see  land  till  you  are 
tossed  overboard  and  your  plays  with  you.  And  sure  it  will  be  a 
great  deal  better  that  such  a  wicked  wretch  as  you  are  should  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  than  that  all  the  poor  innocent  souls  in  the 
ship  should  be  lost."  The  poor  player,  however,  escaped  this  dread- 
ful fate,  and  in  due  course  reached  Leeds,  where  he  obtained  an 
engagement  with  a  company  of  strollers.  It  only  held  together  for  a 
few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  and  the  best  prospect  before  him  was  to 
tramp  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  across  country  to  Hereford,  whence 
a  month  earlier  an  offer  of  an  engagement  had  reached  him  from  an- 
other company.  Fainting,  footsore  and  penniless,  having  of  dire 
need  fasted  twenty-four  hours,  he  reached  Hereford  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  the  players  still  there.  The  company  was  old 
Kemble's,  with  which  his  daughter,  afterwards  Mrs.  Siddons,  was 
then  appearing  as  an  infant  prodigy.  It  was  one  of  the  best  on  the 
road,  and  with  it  Holcroft  remained  for  some  time.  Quarrelling  at 
length  with  Kemble,  he  joined  another  company,  that  of  Stanton,  of 
which  he  left  an  interesting  account  : — 

"  A  company  of  travelling  comedians  is  a  small  kingdom  of  which 
the  manager  is  the  monarch.  Their  code  of  laws  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted since  the  days  of  Shakespeare.  The  person  who  is  rich  enough 
to  furnish  a  wardrobe  and  scenes  commences  as  manager,  and  has 
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his  privileges  accordingly.  If  there  are  twenty  persons  in  the  com* 
pany,  for  instance,  the  manager  included,  the  receipts  of  the  house, 
after  all  incidental  expenses  are  deducted,  are  divided  into  twenty- 
four  shares,  four  of  which  are  called  dead  shares  and  are  taken  by  the 
manager  as  payment  for  the  use  of  his  dresses  and  scenes  ;  to  these  is 
added  the  shares  to  which  he  is  entitled  as  performer.  Our  mana- 
ger, Stanton,  has  five  sons  and  daughters,  all  ranked  as  performers, 
so  that  he  sweeps  eleven  shares,  that  is  nearly  half  the  profits  of  the 
theatre,  into  his  pocket  every  week  night.  This  is  a  continual  subject 
of  discontent  to  the  rest  of  the  actors,  who  are  all,  to  a  man,  disaf- 
fected to  the  higher  powers.  They  are,  however,  most  of  them  in 
debt  to  the  manager,  and  of  course  chained  to  his  galley — a 
circumstance  which  he  does  not  fail  to  remind  them  of  whenever 
they  are  refractory.  They  appear  to  be  a  set  of  merry,  thoughtless 
beings,  who  laugh  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  and  who  never  want  a 
quotation  or  a  story  to  recruit  their  spirits.  When  they  get  any 
money  they  seem  in  haste  to  spend  it,  lest  some  tyrant  in  the  shape 
of  a  dun  should  snatch  it  from  them.  They  have  a  circuit  or  set  of 
towns  to  which  they  resort  when  the  time  comes  round,  so  that 
there  are  but  three  or  four  in  our  company  who  are  not  well  known 

in .      I  observe  that  the  townspeople  are  continually  railing 

at  them,  yet  are  exceedingly  unhappy  if  they  fail  to  return  at  the 
appointed  time.  It  is  a  saying  among  us  that  a  player's  sixpence 
does  not  go  so  far  as  a  townsman's  groat ;  therefore,  though  the  latter 
are  continually  getting  into  debt,  they  take  good  care  to  indemnify 
themselves,  and  are  no  great  losers  if  they  get  ten  shillings  in  the 
pound." 

That  Holcroft  was  susceptible  to  the  charm  of  this  vagabond  life 
is  evident  from  the  following  passage  from  his  novel,  *'  Hugh 
Trevor  "  : — "  Know,  then,  there  is  a  certain  set  or  society  of  men  to 
be  met  with  in  straggling  parties  about  this  kingdom,  who  by  a 
peculiar  kind  of  magic  will  metamorphose  an  old  barn,  stable  or  out- 
house in  such  a  wonderful  manner  that  the  said  barn,  stable  or 
outhouse  should  appear,  according  as  it  suits  the  will  or  purpose  of 
the  said  magicians,  at  one  time  a  prince's  palace,  at  another  a  peasant's 
cottage ;  now  the  receptacle  of  drunken  clubs  and  weary  travellers,  called 
an  inn  ;  anon  the  magnificent  dome  of  a  Grecian  temple.  Nay  so  vast 
is  their  art,  that  by  pronouncing  audibly  certain  sentences  they  trans- 
port the  said  barn  thus  metamorphosed  over  sea  or  land,  rocks 
mountains,  or  desert,  into  whatsoever  hot,  cold  or  temperate  region 
the  director  will,  with  as  much  facility  as  my  lady's  squirrel  can 
crack  a  nutshell.  What  is  still  more  wonderful  they  carry  all  their 
spectators  along  with  them  without  the  witchery  of  broomsticks. 
These  necromancers,  although  whenever  they  please  they  become 
princes,  kings  and  heros,  and  reign  over  all  the  vast  and  peopled 
earth,  though  they  bestow  Governments  vice-royalties  and  princi- 
palities upon  their  adherents,  divide  the  spoils  of  nations  among 
their  pimps,  pages  and  parasites,  and  give  a  kingdom  for  a  kiss — for 
they  are  exceedingly  amorous — yet  no  sooner  do  their  sorceries 
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cease,  though  but  the  mome  nt  before  they  were  revelling  and  ban- 
quetting  with  Mark  Antony,  or  quaffing  nectar  with  Jupiter  himself , 
it  is  a  safe  wager  of  a  pound  to  a  penny  that  half  of  them  go  supper- 
less  to  bed.  A  set  of  poor  but  pleasant  rogues,  miserable  but  merry 
wags  that  weep  without  sorrow,  stab  without  anger,  die  without 
dread,  and  laugh,  sing  and  dance  to  inspire  mirth  in  others  while 
surrounded  themselves  with  wretchedness." 

Holcroft  must  have  found  it  difficult  to  live  at  the  time  to  which 
this  passage  refers.  His  engagement  with  Booth's  Company  in  1774 
was  to  perform  all  the  old  men  and  principal  low  comedy  characters. 
He  was  to  supply  the  orchestra — a  solitary  fiddler — to  instruct  the 
younger  members  of  the  company  in  music  and  singing,  to  write  out 
the  cast  or  parts  in  every  new  comedy,  and  to  provide  the  company 
with  several  new  pieces.  For  all  this  he  received  an  uncertain  "  share," 
which  might  amount  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  shillings  a  week.  In 
1777  Holcroft  took  the  important  step  of  removing  to  London,  and  he 
arrived  there  about  the  time  that  Sheridan  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  He  tried  in  vain  to  get  an  engagement, 
but  at  length  prevailed  upon  Mrs.  Sheridan  to  read  a  farce  he  had 
written  called  "  The  Crisis."  The  result  was,  not  the  production  of 
the  farce,  but  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  at  twenty  shillings  a 
week.  Some  time  afterwards  "  The  Crisis  "  was  produced,  but  only 
at  a  benefit  performance.  Holcrof t's  position  at  the  theatre  was  not 
more  pleasant  than  profitable.  By  his  own  account  to  sit  in  a  senate, 
or  walk  in  a  procession,  or  sing  in  a  chorus,  was  all  that  the  prompter, 
who  was  his  tyrant,  thought  him  capable  of.  Years  passed,  and  saw 
but  little  improvement  in  his  position.  An  occasional  excursion  to 
the  country  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  wish  to  appear  in  better  parts ; 
and  all  the  time  he  worked  diligently  at  his  play-writing,  publishing 
a  poem  now  and  then — notably  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Foote — and 
writing  occasional  papers  for  the  Westminster  Magazine. 

That  he  was  not  without  merit  as  an  actor  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  "  Records  of  a  Veteran  :  " — "  Holcroft  was  called  a 
bad  actor  because  he  was  a  noisy  one.  Had  he  had  sufficent  practice  his 
Touchstone,  Autolycus,  etc.  would  have  been  admirable.  He  read 
these  characters  inimitably."  In  1780  Holcroft  published  his  first 
novel,  "  Alwyn,  or  the  Gentleman  Comedian,"  which  was  not  very 
successful,  nor  in  truth  did  it  deserve  to  be,  He  was  now,  however, 
fairly  established  as  a  literary  person.  He  was  engaged  to  write 
pamphlets  for  the  booksellers,  he  published  more  verse,  and  his  next 
comedy  "  Duplicity,"  although  it  did  not  hit  the  public  taste,  brought 
him  in  a  hundred  pounds,  besides  the  profit  which  accrued  from  its 
publication,  and  enabled  him  to  quit  the  stage  and  devote  himself  to 
writing.  In  1783  he  visited  Paris,  acting  as  correspondent  there  for 
the  Morning  Herald  and  as  literary  agent  for  Mr.  John  Rivington. 
A  number  of  translations  from  the  French  were  the  result  of  this 
visit.  Then  he  returned  to  England,  where  his  next  several  ventures 
at  play -writing  were  more  successful.  Another  visit  to  Paris  in  1784 
is  noteworthy  for  various  reasons.  It  enabled  him  to  secure  one  of 
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the  greatest  successes  he  ever  achieved ;  and  he  set  a  fashion 
which  succeeding  dramatists  have  ,never  allowed  to  die.  Holcrof t 
was  much  pleased  with  Beaumarchais'  "  Mariage  de  Figaro,"  which 
was  produced  during  this  year,  and  immediately  conceived  the  notion 
of  adapting  it  to  the  English  stage.  The  manager  of  the  French 
theatre  refused  to  aid  him  in  his  project,  so  with  the  co-operation  of 
his  friend  Boneville,  he  set  to  work  to  memorise  the  play.  Night 
after  night  the  pair  visited  the  theatre,  not  daring  to  take  notes,  but 
when  they  reached  home  writing,  bit  by  bit,  what  they  could  remem- 
ber, until  at  length  the  entire  play  was  committed  to  writing.  As 
*"5he  Follies  of  the  Day"  it  was  acted  with  much  success  and  long 
remained  a  favourite.  Holcroft  received  £600  from  the  theatre  alone 
and  a  further  sum  for  the  copyright. 

.  A  dozen  plays  from  his  pen  were  produced  during  the  next  ten 
years,  with  varying  fortune  ;  and  then  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1792, 
came  "  The  Road  to  Ruin,"  probably  the  greatest  success  since  "  The 
Beggar's  Opera."  It  at  once  took  the  fancy  of  the  town,  and  it  has 
ever  since  retained  a  hold  on  popular  favour.  The  reason  for  this  is 
plain.  The  story  of  "  The  Road  to  Ruin  "  is  simple  and  Interesting  ; 
the  dialogue,  if  it  is  never  brilliant,  is.  on  the  other  hand,  never  dull, 
and  always  perfectly  natural  and  unaffected.  Then  the  principal 
characters  are  limned  with  wonderful  truth  and  skill.  Goldfinch, 
with  his  tremendous  animal  spirits,  his  queer  way  of  looking  at  life 
through  a  race  glass,  is  the  prototype  of  a  cockney  sportsman. 
There  is  nothing  witty  in  the  constant  repetition  of  "  That's  your 
sort,"  but  Goldfinch's  pet  phrase  never  fails  to  raise  a  laugh.  He  is 
a  most  amusing  egoist,  and  his  bustling  activity,  his  headlong 
descriptions  of  riding  and  driving,  always  carry  an  audience  with 
him.  But  the  Dorntons  touch  a  deeper  chord — the  old  man,  fond  to 
sinfulness  of  his  bright,  handsome  son,  yet  revolted  by  the  lad's 
excesses  ;  the  younger,  whose  passionate  attachment  to  his  father 
is  the  germ  of  his  salvation  from  utter  profligacy.  It  is  a  charming 
and  pathetic  picture.  The  cast  of  the  play  was  as  follows  : 


Mr.  Dornton 
Harry  Dornton 
Mr.  Sulky     . . 
Mr.  Silky 
Goldfinch  .  .. 
Mr.  Mllford  . . 
Mr.  Smith     . 


Hosier Mr.  MACREADY. 


Mr.  HOLMAN. 
Mr,  WILSON. 
Mr.  QUICK. 
Mr.  LEWIS. 
Mr.  HABLBY. 
Mr.  POWELL. 


Sheriff's  officer 
Jacob     . . 
Mrs.  Warren 
Sophia    ..     .. 
Jenny    . . 
Mrs.  Ledger.. 


Mr.  THOMPSON. 
Bfir.Bl 

Mrs.  MATTOCKS, 
Mrs.  MKBRY. 
Mrs.  HARLOW. 

Mrs.  POWKLL, 


Speaking  of  Lewis's  Goldfinch.  Mrs.  Inchbald  writes  : — "  Lewis 
in  a  low  comedy  part  was  new  to  the  town  and,  by  superior  ability, 
he  added  interest  and  importance  to  a  character  where  a  professed 
low  comedian  would  have  raised  a  loud  laugh.  He  had  the  talent  to 
display  all  the  bold  features  of  the  vulgar  citizen,  whilst  his  own 
constitutional  refinement  prevented  the  audience  from  feeling  them- 
selves in  bad  company.  He  was  in  fact,  when  he  condescended  to 
play  in  low  comedy,  the  very  soul  of  vulgarity,  without  incommod- 
ing his  audience  with  any  of  its  gross  corporeal  parts.  Munden 
was  another  excellent  no\elty  transformed  from  high  to  low  comedy. 
Nothing  relating  to  him  appeared  assumed,  and  his  person,  dress 
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and  manners  all  excited  such  a  degree  of  reverence  that  even  when 
it  was  said  his  banking  house  had  failed,  a  miser  would  have  placed 
his  whole  store  of  gold  there  with  perfect  confidence.  Then  all  he 
had  to  say  in  rage  against  his  son  was  delivered  with  such  parental 
fondness,  that  voice,  mien  and  features  were  opposed  to  every  angry 
sentence,  and  gave  a  highly  finished  proof  how  words  can  falsify  the 
meaning  of  the  heart.  Still  he  did  not  speak  as  if  to  deceive  his 
hearers,  but  skilfully  show.ed  he  was  deceiving  himself."  Holman, 
the  Harry  Dornton,  Lamb's  "  Holman  with  the  bright  glittering 
teeth,"  was  a  young  actor  of  good  family  and  education,  and  at 
one  time  occupied  a  distinguished  position  on  the  London  stage. 
"  The  London  critics,"  says  Donaldson,  "  acknowledged  his  Lord 
Townley  in  u  The  Provoked  Husband  "  the  perfection  of  the  noble- 
man of  the  days  of  Chesterfield.  He  was  quite  unlike  the  actor  in 
the  dignified  lord,  and  was  the  thing  itself."  Holman  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  a  famous  quarrel  with  the  Covent  Garden  management, 
and  in  the  event  withdrew  himself  from  the  theatre.  Mr.  Quick,  who 
played  Silky,  was  personally  very  popular,  and  highly  esteemed  as 
an  impersonator  of  old  men.  He  was  the  original  Tony  Lumpkin, 
and  was  a  great  favourite  of  George  III.  He  lived  twenty  years  after 
his  retirement  from  the  stage,  and  was  the  acknowledged  president  of 
a  "  select  company,"  meeting  nightly  at  the  "  King's  Head,"  Isling- 
ton. In  Lamb's  essay  on  "  Some  of  the  old  actors,"  mention  is  made 
of  "  Little  Quick,  the  retired  Dioclesian  of  Islington,  with  his  squeak 
like  a  Bart'lemew  fiddle."  The  Mr.  Macready,  who  played  a  small 
part,  was  a  successful  author,  actor,  and  manager,  for  some  time 
connected  with  Birmingham  in  the  last-mentioned  capacity.  He 
esteemed  his  profession  so  lightly  that  he  destined  his  son  William 
Charles  for  a  curate.  Mrs.  Mattocks  was  a  grand-daughter  of  the 
actor  whom  Quin  killed  in  a  duel.  She  made  her  debut  as  an  infant 
prodigy,  when  her  diminutive  stature  prompted  a  gentleman  in  the 
pit  to  remark  "  I  can  hear  her  very  well,  but  I  cannot  see  her  without 
a  glass."  She  appeared  as  Juliet  at  Covent  Garden  when  only  fifteen. 
In  later  years  she  became  "  the  paragon  representative  of  the  radically 
vulgar  woman  of  any  or  no  fashion,  of  whatever  condition  or  age." 
Mrs.  Merry,  a  daughter  of  John  Brunton,  was  the  wife  of  Merry 
the  dramatist.  She  was  a  graceful  and  elegant  lady,  much  esteemed 
in  comedy. 

"  The  Road  to  Ruin  "  ran  38  nights,  a  considerable  success  in  those 
days.,  and  was  constantly  revived,  Munden  frequently  resuming  the 
part  of  Old  Dornton,  which  Terry,  Dowton,  and  old  Farren  also 
played.  Barrymore,  Elliston  and  Vining  were  notable  Harry  Dorn- 
tons.  Harley  and  the  elder  Matthews  in  their  turn  played  Goldfinch  ; 
and  Mrs.  Jordan,  Sophia.  Under  the  Macready  management  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1842,  Mr.  Phelps  was  Old  Dornton,  Mr.  James  Ander- 
son, Harry  Dornton,  Mr.  C.  Matthews,  Goldfinch,  Mr.  Lambert,  Sulky, 
Mr.  Compton,  Silky,  Mrs.  C.  Jones,  the  widow,  and  Mrs.  Stirling, 
Sophia.  Miss  Herbert  produced  the  play  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre 
in  the  sixties,  Frank  Matthews  and  Henry  Irving  taking  the  parts  of 
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the  Dorntons.  Irving  was  striking,  picturesque,  gallant  in  bearing, 
and  full  of  a  fine  earnestness  that  bespoke  the  coming  actor.  A 
notable  revival  was  that  at  the  Vaudeville  in  1873,  when  the 
cast  was :  Old  Dornton,  Mr.  W.  Farren ;  Harry  Dornton,  Mr. 
Charles  Warner  ;  Goldfinch,  Mr.  David  James ;  Sulky,  Mr.  Horace 
Wigan  ;  Silky,  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne  ;  Sophia,  Miss  Amy  Fawsett ; 
and  Widow  Warren,  Miss  Sophia  Larkin.  Younger  playgoers  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  second  but  less  satisfactory  revival 
at  the  Vaudeville,  the  admirable  performance  of  Mr.  Edward 
Compton  and  his  company,  and  that  of  the  Vaughan-Conway 
company. 

The  year  which  witnessed  the  production  of  "  The  Road  to  Ruin," 
saw  also  the  publication  of  "Anna  St.  Ives,"  a  novel,  which  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  setting  forth  the  author's  curiously  Utopian  political 
views.  In  this  same  year  Holcroft  joined  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  which  in  due  course  got  him  charged  with  high 
treason.  He  was  a  very  harmless  sort  of  conspirator.  The  guiding 
principle  of  his  philosophy  was  that  all  men  and  all  actions  contri- 
bute more  or  less  to  the  public  good.  Man,  he  held,  was  happy  in 
proportion  as  he  was  truly  informed.  His  ignorance,  which  is  the 
parent  of  his  vices,  is  not  a  fault,  but  a  misfortune  wnich  can  only 
be  remedied  by  infusing  juster  principles  and  more  enlightened 
notions  into  his  mind.  Punishment,  violence  and  rancour  only  tend 
to  inflame  the  passions  and  perpetuate  the  mistakes  they  are  meant 
to  cure.  Therefore,  the  best  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  mankind  are  gentleness  of  instruction,  steady  inquiry,  with 
a  calm  but  dauntless  reliance  on  the  progressive  power  of  faith 
and  truth  !  Holcroft  came  unhurt  through  the  ordeal  of  a  govern- 
ment prosecution,  and  for  the  next  few  years  had  a  play  produced 
during  each  twelve  months  ;  but  none  of  them,  except  ';  The  Desert- 
ed Daughter,"  an  excellent  specimen  of  genteel  comedy,  met  with 
much  success.  A  run  of  ill-luck  at  the  theatre,  and  the  loss  of  a  sum 
of  money  he  embarked  in  a  foolish  speculation,  considerably  embar- 
rassed him,  and  in  1799  he  went  abroad.  During  his  stay  of  two 
years  on  the  Continent  he  sent  over  to  England  several  more  plays, 
some  of  which  were  successful,  and  a  volume  of  "  Travels  through 
France,"  which  brought  him  £1500.  An  unfortunate  tendency  to 
speculate  in  business,  however,  again  involved  him  in  heavy  loss ; 
nor  were  subsequent  literary  ventures,  after  he  returned  to  England,, 
more  fortunate.  Ill  health,  against  which  he  had  long  painfully 
struggled,  now  got  fast  hold  of  him,  and  on  March  23rd,  1809,  he  died, 
being  then  fifty-three. 

HENRY  GEORGE  HIBBERT. 
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Are  Audiences   Too   Patient? 


NLY  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  well-remembered 
night  when  the  late  James  Albery,  pale  with  anger,  strode 
before  the  footlights  after  the  curtain  had  fallen  upon  the 
stormy  first  performance  of  one  of  his  plays,  and  roundly 
accused  his  hostile  critics  in  pit  and  gallery  of  seeking  to 
)r^  ruin  him  by  an  "  organised  opposition."  There  was,  of 
course,  no  shadow  of  ground  for  the  charge,  which  was  the  mere 
passionate  outcome  of  the  dramatist's  natural  mortification  at  the 
ill-success  of  his  play  ;  but  the  incident  may  .be  usefully  recalled  as 
evidence  of  the  fact  that,  at  a  period  well  within  the  memory  even 
of  comparatively  young  playgoers,  theatrical  audiences  were  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  with  vehement  candour  their  disapproval  of 
what  seemed-to  them  unworthy  and  unsatisfactory  work. 

By  those  who  interested  themselves  in  the  fortunes  of  the  theatre  at 
this  particular  period,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  same  severity  of 
popular  judgment  and  a  similar  disposition  to  strangle  dramatic 
weaklings  at  their  birth  manifested  themselves  in  various  other 
directions,  until  at  last  the  ordeal  of  a  premiere  came  to  be  regarded 
with  so  much  dread  that  malcontent  pittites  were  freely  threatened 
with  the  police,  and  one  well-known  manager  adopted  the  prudent 
if  rather  Hibernian  expedient  of  relegating  all  his  "  first  nights  " 
to  the  afternoon.  In  other  quarters  the  charge  of  "  organised 
opposition "  was  echoed  and  the  cry  of  "  wreckers "  was  raised, 
a  suspicion  of  malevolent  intent  being  attached  to  a  knot  of  youth- 
ful playgoers,  whose  presence  was  never  missed  from  the  front  rows 
of  the  pit  on  the  occasion  of  any  important  production.  No  charge 
of  malice  prepense,  however,  was  brought  home  to  any  member  or 
members  of  the  formidable  little  band  ;  nor  was  it  observed  that  the 
first-night  judgments  which  they  assisted  so  vigorously  to  express 
were  reversed,  in  any  notable  instance,  either  by  the  professional 
critics  or  by  the  general  body  of  playgoers.  ' 

The  interval  that  divides  this  small  theatrical  reign  of  terror  from 
the  present  day  is  a  very  short  one  ;  but,  its  brevity  notwithstand- 
ing, it  has  witnessed  a  marked  and  most  notable  re-action.  It  is  not 
that  audiences  and  critics  have  grown  less  exacting  than  they  were 
in  the  immediate  past  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  obvious  that  dramatic 
work  in  this  country  was  never  before  judged  by  so  severe  a 
standard.  In  days  when  a  sincere,  if  somewhat  fussy,  effort  is  being 
made  to  attach  the  epithet  "  literary  "  to  the  modem  drama,  and  the 
delicate-handed  dilettanti  of  the  **  new  criticism  "  are  ever  lying  in 
wait  to  measure  our  native  products  by  strangely-shaped  foreign 
bushels,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  lines  of  the  modern  play- 
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wright  and  the  modern  manager  have  fallen  unto  them  in  the  easiest 
of  places.  But  so  far  as  the  outward  demeanour  of  audiences  is  con- 
cerned, there  has  probably  been  no  previous  period  at  which  good- 
humoured  toleration  has  been  carried  to  such  lengths  by  London 
playgoers  as  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  severity  of  the 
preceding  epoch  has  been  followed  by  a  lapse  into  extreme  long- 
suffering  and  almost  imperturbable  patience.  So  complete  has  been 
the  rebound  that  the  most  drivelling  effort  of  any  ambitious  noodle 
who  wastes  his  substance  upon  the  "one-night  only  "  production  of 
a  hopeless  charade  is,  now-a-days,  calmly  tolerated  from  end  to  end 
with  a  meekness  and  forbearance  that  would  have  been  simply 
astounding  to  the  playgoers  of  other  and  more  robust  days. 

It  is  anything  but  easy  to  explain  the  seeming  paradox  that,, 
at  a  time  when  more  is  expected  from  the  theatre,  and  a  higher 
mission  is  claimed  for  it  than  at  any  former  period,  theatrical: 
audiences  in  general  should  display  such  apparent  indifference  with, 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  work  set  before  them.  It  has  come  to  this 
—in  these  vaunted  days  6f  a  "  thinking  "  theatre  and  a  "  literary" 
drama — that  any  night  of  the  week  one  can  come  upon  assemblages  of 
playgoers  who  will  follow  the  vulgar  inanities  of  tenth-rate  farce  with 
at  least  as  much  outward  show  of  appreciation  as  they  bestow  upon 
the  polished  wit  of  a  Gilbert  or  the  refined  cynicism  of  a  Grundy 
or  a  Pinero,  and  will  suffer,  without  remonstrance,  the  imbecile 
crudities  of  the  "  special  "  performance,  set  before  them  by  some 
blunder-headed  nonentity  whose  invitation  is  an  impertinence,  and 
whose  "  play  "  involves  not  only  a  gross  waste  of  their  time,  but  an, 
audacious  insult  to  their  intelligence. 

It  is  impossible  to  hope  that  this  curious  access  of  leniency,  or 
good  nature — call  it  by  what  name  we  will— on  the  part  of  present- 
day  audiences  will  influence  the  stage  for  good.  There  is,  of  course, 
great  gain  in  the  fact  that  dramatists  and  actors  who  are  honestly 
striving  to  set  worthy  and  acceptable  work  before  the  public 
are,  for  the  most  part,  treated  to-day  with  consideration  and. 
even  with  indulgence  when  they  fail — as  must  sometimes  inevitably 
be  the  case — to  realise  their  own  ideal,  or  to  reach  the  level  of 
former  achievements.  Nothing  could  be  more  cruel,  more  unjust, 
or  more  stupid,  than  to  direct  a  storm  of  execration  or  derision, 
against  a  playwright  of  recognised  ability,  or  against  a  new  aspirant 
of  any  capacity  and  promise,  on  account  of  the  miscarriage  of  a 
single  work.  It  was  just  this  kind  of  thoughtless  .injustice  that  cut 
poor  Albery  to  the  heart ;  and  no  one  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  Drama  can  fail  to  rejoice  that  the  evil  days  of  "  author-baiting  " 
are  passing  away— let  us  hope  for  ever.  But  there  is,  none  the  less*, 
a  point  beyond  which  the  patience  and  leniency  of  an  audience  are 
not  only  misplaced,  but  positively  mischievous  ;  and  there  are- 
circumstances  in  which  the  absence  of  an  immediate  and  unmis- 
takable expression  of  public  opinion  is  in  the  highest  degree 
unfortunate. 

During  the  past  year  or  two  we  have  had  painful  evidence  of  the 
results  of  this  excessive  toleration  in  the  flooding  of  our  stage 
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with  an  almost  ceaseless  stream  of  unmitigated  and  unredeemed 
rubbish,  which  has  been  presented  to  us  at  an  interminable 
series  of  "special  evenings"  and  "special  afternoons."  In  the 
case  of  only  too  many  of  these  productions,  the  very  self- 
respect  of  an  intelligent  audience  seemed  to  demand  the  expression 
of  Some  emphatic  protest,  which,  however,  was  in  no  case  forth- 
coming. The  ranks  of  matinee  martyrs,  it  is  well  known,  are  to  a 
large  extent  recruited  by  the  rash  experimenters  from  the  lists  of 
their  luckless  friends,  who  are,  of  course,  effectually  precluded  from 
-any  other  than  favourable  manifestations ;  but  even  a  "  special 
afternoon  "  audience  at  a  London  theatre  must  contain  a  certain 
proportion  of  independent  playgoers,  whose  patient  endurance  on 
•some  recent  occasions  has  been  simply  phenomenal. 

The  "  one-night  only  "  performances,  which  have  lately  come  into 
fashion,  necessarily  attract  a  larger  proportion  of  the  paying  public  ; 
and  yet  it  has  been  in  connection  with  one  or  two  of  these  latter 
events  that  the  need  for  protest  has  been  most  urgent,  and  the 
toleration  of  the  audience  most  remarkable.  During  the  past 
-autumn,  as  some  habitual  playgoers  will  remember  to  their  cost,  a 
-certain  West  End  theatre,  unoccupied  by  any  regular  lessee,  opened 
its  doors  to  the  public  twice  within  one  week  for  the  introduction  of 
two  distinct  novelties — the  one  a  melodrama,  the  other  a  "  farcical 
comedy."  On  each  occasion  money  was  taken  at  the  doors,  and  the 
dramatic  critics  were  invited  in  regular  form.  The  melodrama 
proved  so  utterly  preposterous  that  the  meek  and  enduring  latter- 
day  audience,  too  lenient  to  resent  the  affair  as  an  impertinence, 
were  fain  to  relieve  their  feelings  by  mildly  grinning  at  the  almost 
incredible  imbecilities  that  they  had  unwittingly  paid  to  witness. 
As  for  the  "  farcical  comedy,"  presented  under  the  same  auspices  a 
few  nights  later,  the  affair  was  so  vulgar,  so  infinitely  stupid,  so 
profoundly  discreditable,  that  a  prominent  critic  justly  declared  that 
it  "  would  have  disgraced  the  meanest  theatre  in  the  country,"  while 
another  very  pertinently  suggested  that  the  person  responsible  for 
the  performance  and  its  predecessor  should  be  called  to  account  for 
what  practically  amounted  to  a  hoax  upon  the  public.  Yet,  surpris- 
ing as  it  may  seem,  this  most  sorry  entertainment  was  allowed  to 
run  its  course  without  a  single  hostile  sound,  without  the  faintest 
indication  of  popular  disapproval  and  disgust. 

In  the  interests  of  the  stage  and  of  dramatic  art  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  this  enervated  condition  of  modern  audiences  will  not 
endure.  If  the  theatre  is  indeed  to  appeal  with  success  to  the 
sympathies  of  thinking  and  self-respecting  men  and  women,  it  is 
essential  that  those  who  debase  it  with  vulgar  and  puerile  trash 
should  be  sternly  called  to  account,  and  made  to  feel  that  they  can- 
not with  impunity  insult  the  public  intelligence.  When  our 
audiences,  while  extending  all  indulgence  to  worthy  endeavour, 
have  recovered  sufficient  energy  to  sweep  away  one  or  two  of  these 
worthless  exhibitions  before  a  storm  of  well-merited  resentment,  the 
stage  will  stand  yet  higher  in  dignity  and  repute  than  it  stands  to-day. 

ALFRED  BEBLYN. 
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^  Je  vu   Rouge." 


ES,  I  saw  red,  a  blinding  red — 

How  can  I  tell  you  more  ? 
My  eyes  were  red  with  the.  blood  I  shed, 
*        With  the  splash  of  a  woman's  gore. 


The  priestly  whisper  soft  and  low 
Goes  humming  in  my  ear  ; 
But  the  sudden  blow  and  the  crimson  flow 
Are  all  I  see  and  hear. 

Red  is  the  wine,  the  poppy  is  red  ; 

And  I  know  that  you  will  see 
The  sunset  red,  when  I  am  dead, 

Glow  hot  on  a  blood-red  sea. 

I  loved  the  wine,  the  poppy  glade 

And  sunset  on  the  sea — 
But  the  red,  red  shade  on  the  dagger's  blade 

Was  sweeter  far  to  me. 

ENVOY. 

Oh,  friend  of  God,  who  loved  to  slay, 

Oh  man  of  blood,  King  David, 
Stand  up  and  pray,  in  the  dreadful  day, 

That  my  red  soul  be  saved. 

ARTHUR  WATHEX  THOMPSON. 
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Our  Portraits. 


No.  CCLXXXIV.—MISS    ETHEL    MATTHEWS. 

The  first  of  the  portraits  that  we  present  this  month  is  that  of  Miss  Ethel' 
Matthews,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  graceful  young  actresses  now  appear- 
ing on  the  English  stage.  Mr.  Bassano,  indeed,  thought  her  such  a  perfect  type 
of  one  style  of  beauty,  that  he  chose  Miss  Matthews  as  its  representative  in  his 
series.  Miss  Ethel  Matthews  made  her  first  appearance  in  a  minor  character  at 
the  Lyceum  in  "Macbeth  "  when  only  17  (having  been  born  in  1870),  and  next 
joined  the  Kendals'  company  at  the  St.  James's,  an  excellent  school,  in  which 
the  young  lady  learnt  much.  After  gaining  further  experience  by  appearing 
at  matinees,  Miss  Ethel  Matthews  appeared  as  Lady  Struddock  in  the  "  The 
Weaker  Sex/'  at  the  Court  Theatre,  March  16th,  1889,  and  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey,  for  Iphignie  in  "  Nerves  "  (June  7th,  1890), 
and  also  to  understudy  Miss  Maude  Millett,  whose  character  of  Violet  Armitage 
in  the  same  play  Miss  Matthews  took  up  and  rendered  very  charmingly  ;  and 
also  toured  as  Edith  Marsland  in  the  "Private  Secretary"  company.  Miss. 
Matthews  appeared  as  Lady  Jane  Grey  in  "  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper " 
(Gaiety,  June  7th,  1890).  As  Miss  Lucy  Norton  in  "  Jane  "  (Comedy,  Decem- 
ber 18th,  1890),  and  Mrs.  Delamere  in  "  Husband  and  Wife  "  (Comedy,  July 
7th,  1891),  Miss  Matthews  was  pleasing.  Mrs.  John  Wood  next  secured  Miss. 
Ethel  Matthews,  who  appeared  at  the  Court  Theatre,  November  5th,  1891.  as 
Mildred  Cornish  in  the  revival  of  "  Aunt  Jack."  The  young  actress  is  still  a 
member  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Hawtrey's  company. 


No.  CCLXXXV.—MR.  W.  H.  DENNY. 

Mrs.  Henry  Leigh  (herself  a  favourite  actress  ;  for  years  she  was  unsurpassed 
in  her  representation  of  "  old  women  "  characters),  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
son,  Mr.  W.  H.  Denny,  whose  portrait  appears  this  month.  From  her  Mr.  Denny 
has  evidently  inherited  much  of  his  skill  and  natural  humour.  As  far  back  as 
1859,  he  played  the  child  in  "The  Stranger,"  at  the  old  T.R.,  Worcester,  since 
burned  down.  He  was  then  six  years  of  age,  and  at  seventeen  may  be  said  to  have 
thoroughly  entered  on  the  profession  he  had  chosen.  He  commenced  at  the  T.R.r 
Dundee  in  1871,  and  from  that  year  to  1873  worked  hard  there,  on  tour,  and 
at  the  T.R.,  Aberdeen  (since  defunct),  frequently  playing  in  12  or  14  fresh 
pieces  a  week.  Those  were  the  days  of  study  and  nightly  changes  of  the  bilL 
At  the  close  of  the  last  mentioned  year,  Mr.'Denny  came  to  London  and  appeared 
at  Sadler's  Wells,  and  in  1879  (September  22nd)  played  Sir  Charles  Free- 
man in  "  The  Beaux  Stratagem  "  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  under  Miss  Marie 
Litton's  management.  In  November,  1881,  we  find  Mr.  Denny  playing  Angua 
Macalister  in  the  revival  of  W.  S.  Gilbert's  "  Engaged  "  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
and  it  was  at  this  theatre,  on  January  27th,  1887,  that  he  made  such  an  extraordi- 
nary hit  as  Noah  Topping,  the  village  constable  in  A.  W.  Pinero's  "  Dandy 
Dick."  Mr.  Denny  also  made  his  mark  in  "  Harvest,"  as  the  Scotch  servant 
tlamish  ;  and  as  Old  Fizzleton  in  "  Nita's  First  ;  "  as  Benjamin  Boddles  in  "  The 
Deputy,"  and  General  Blair  in  "  Kleptonamia."  It  is,  however,  in  the  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  operas  at  the  Savoy  that  Mr.  Denny  has  so  specially  distinguished 
himself.  The  grim  humour  of  Wilfrid  Shadbolt  could  not  be  surpassed  ("  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard,"  Savoy,  October  3rd,  1888).  In  another  style  he  was  equally  droll 
as  Don  Alhambra  del  Bolero  in  "The  Gondoliers "  (December  7th,  1889). 
Nothing  more  stolidly  funny  than  his  impersonation  of  the  idol  Bumbo  in  u  The 
NautchGirl"  (June  30th,  1891)  has  been  seen  ;  and  Mr.  Denny  is  now  covered 
with  laurels  for  his  admirable  acting  as  Mr.  Bedford  Rowe  in  ''  The  Vicar  of 
Bray,"  revised  at  the  Savoy,  January  28th  of  this  year.  Mr.  Denny  is  also  the 
author  of  "  A  Mutual  Mistake,"  a  merry  trifle  that  was  received  with  great 
favour  at  the  (new)  Court  Theatre. 

C.  H. 
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Reviews. 


"  Thi'.  PriiK'cx*  Maleine"  and  *'  The  Intru,rl"r,"  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  With  an 
introduction  by  Hall  Caine.  (London:  William  Heinemann). 

M.  Maeterlinck  has  the  very  good  fortune  to  be  here  presented  to  the 
English  public  by  a  critic  whose  estimate  of  the  poet's  work  is  as  properly 
appreciative  as  it  is  thoroughly  judicious  and  sensible.  Hurried,  in  the  first 
instance,  into  premature  notoriety  through  the  medium  of  a  fulsome  pane- 
gyric, which  was  as  ridiculous  as  it  was  unfair  to  its  subject,  on  the  part  of 
an  emotional  Parisian  journalist  ;  caught  to  the  hysterical  bosoms  forthwith 
of  our  own  lymphatic  dervishes  of  the  latest  dramatic  cult,  the  hapless  Bel- 
gian author  tottered  to  the  fall  of  his  reputation  ere  yet  he  had  been  allowed 
the  chance  of  making  it.  Fortunately  for  him,  and  us,  Mr.  Caine  has  put 
all  this  right,  and  we  may  now  be  permitted  to  weigh  the  merits  of  a  pro- 
mising young  poet  with  unbiassed  minds — unbiassed  after  a  pleasant  perusal 
of  the  fresh,  manly  and  straightforward  introduction  that  hands  him  over  to 
our  judgment.  Of  his  two  works  here  presented  to  us,  the  first  calls  for  little 
comment.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  immature  attempt  of  a  some- 
what (daring  youthful  mind,  well  grounded  in  its  Shakespeare,  to  express 
its  tragic  intensity  through  the  medium  of  the  inevitable  five  acts.  Origi- 
nality of  expression,  which  must  be  forcibly  reined  in  to  save  it  from  running 
hereafter  into  hopeless  mannerism,  is  apparent  throughout,  though,  it  is  per- 
haps necessary  to  remind  some  people,  this  does  not  of  itself  constitute  genius. 
Judged  on  its  own  merits,  there  is  not  much  outside  this  to  recommend  "  The 
Princess  Maleine,"  and  it  is  only  after  reading  the  later,  and  far  more  power- 
ful drama  that  succeeds  it  in  the  volume,  that  we  recall,  and  recognise  as  such, 
the  sound  ring  of  tragic  promise  that  the  earlier  play  gave  forth  through  all 
its  imitative  extravagances.  "  The  Intruder  "  is,  without  doubt,  a  work  of 
strong  originality  and  distinction,  and  shows  a  power  on  the  part  of  its  author 
of  interpreting  the  spiritual  emotions  of  life  that  is  strangely  beyond  our  ex- 
perience. At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  breathing  aloud 
of  the  soul,  as  one  might  express  it.  subtly  esoteric  as  it  may  be,  can  never  con- 
stitute the  summuni  bonum  of  art.  Wit  and  the  unerring  analysis  of  character, 
so  long  as  men  exchange  ideas  in  speech,  must  remain  the  royal  roads  to  her 
temple.  At  present  M.  Maeterlinck  lacks  the  great  overwhelming  force  of  ex- 
pression. His  work  is  more  suggestive  than  conclusive.  But  it  is  full  of  a 
promise  that  must  be  considered  altogether  apart  from  that  much-vexed  ques- 
tion, the  drama  of  the  future. 

"In  the  Garden  of  Citrons  ;  Idyl,  in  one  act,"  by  Emilio  Montanaro.  Translated 
from  the  original  Spanish  by  J.  T.  Grein.  With  a  note  by  John  Gray.  (London  : 
Henry  &  Co.). 

God  grant  the  dramatist  of  the  future  may  be  near  his  coming  of  age  I 
Whenever  he  shall  take  our  hearts  by  storm,  it  will  be  found, iwe  have  a  shrewd 
fancy,  that  his  methods  are  the  methods  of  the  great  art  that  has  preceded  him, 
that  has  irade  of  itself  a  classic  among  the  classics.  Genius  is  not  eccentricity  ; 
still  less  is  it  twaddle.  Oh  !  for  the  advent  of  the  new  power  that  shall  silence 
these  many  little  tufthunters  in  the  field  of  literature,  who  crop  up  their 
puerile  pert  heads,  like  funguses,  in  a  night,  and,  also  like  funguses  of  a  sorfc, 
turn  blue,  let  us  hope,  when  squashed.  Little  funguses,  we  have  fairly  had 
enough  of  it — and  of  you  !  Mr.  John  Gray's  pathetically  naive  "  note  "  should, 
honestly,  be  your  note  of  doom.  When  a  promising  writer  or  poet  is  damned 
without  a  hearing  through  injudicious  introductory  enconium.  we  can,  on  re- 
flection, find  cause  for  piry.  When  a  little  fungus  hugs  himself  apropos  of  his 
perspicuity  in  dubbing  another  little  fungus  a  forest  tree,  we  have  no  desire 
but  to  sit  on  them  both — judgment  squatting  on  a  toadstool.  Mr.  Gray  says  : 
"  The  fewer  the  limitations  of  its  form  and  medium,  the  more  nearly  does  a 
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•work  of  art  approach  the  hypothetical  act  of  absolute  creation."  Heaven  knows 
what  he  means  !  He  also  says  that  none  but  .the  vulgar  deny  the  highest 
assertion  of  poetry  to  be  prose — cheap  paradox,  common  to  little  epigram- 
grubbers.  He  ought  in  self-defence  to  go  further,  and  say  that  the  highest 
assertion  of  prose  is  to  be  prosy.  In  an  evil  hour  some  journalist  unearthed 
the  expression,  fin  de  siecle.  It  "  caught  on,"  in  the  language  of  the  day,  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  became  the  excuse  for  every  species  of  distempered 
absurdity.  Of  this,  surely  the  climax  has  been  reached  in  the  present  (we 
presume,  juvenile)  attempt  to  foist  upon  the  consideration  of  intelligent  men, 
as  work  of  literary  and  dramatic  value,  the  veriest  and  tritest  twaddle  that  ever 
came  from  the  invention  of  anyone  not  a  sentimental  schoolgirl. 

"  With  Poet  and  Player,"  by  W.  Davenport  Adams.    (London  :  Elliot  Stock). 

Mr.  Adams  presents  his  little  volume  of  essays  to  the  public  in  a  prefatory 
note  whose  modesty  precludes  thought  of  critical  stricture,  were  such  even  con- 
templated in  any  unfriendly  spirit  on  what  is,  indeed,  a  very  varied  and  agree- 
able collection  of  papers  on  a  great  many  subjects.  Mr.  Adams  has  extraordi- 
nary versatility  ;  he  is  evidently  an  omnivorous  reader  ;  and  he  has  that  excellent 
faculty  of  precipitating  the  gold,  when  held  in  weak  solution,  and  of  extracting 
for  his  readers  all  that  is  of  intrinsic  value  in  a  diffuse  and  watery  subject. 
These  essays  serve  more  than  the  purpose  unobtrusively  claimed  for  them,  and 
are  quite  sufficiently  "  solid ''  to  earn  the  approbation  of  the  scholar  no  less 
than  that  of  the  casual  reader. 

"Th-e  Art  of  Acting"  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (London:  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.). 

Some  sound  advice  is  here  offered  on  what  constitutes  the  fine -art  of  acting, 
in  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  freshest  and  most  characteristic  vein.  The  book  is  split 
into  sections  on  "  Gesture,"  "Facial  Expression  "  and  a  dozen  other  such  subjects, 
and  the  manner  of  treatment  of  them,  one  and  all,  is  vigorous  and  in  a  good 
style  of  criticism.  An  expressive  portrait  of  Frederick  Lemaitre  is  to  be  seen 
at  the  beginning. 

"  The  Deformed  Transformed,"  by  Ronald  Ross.    (Chapman  &  Hall). 

The  author  of  "  The  Deformed  Transformed  "  (a  somewhat  ill-advised  title) 
presents  his  readers  with  an  elaborate  plan  at  the  tail  of  his  volume  for  reducing 
his  play  by  excision  to  limits  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  acting  drama.  He 
might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble.  We  fear  that  Shakespeare  himself, 
whose  influence  is  exceedingly  apparent  throughout  the  volume,  would  scarcely 
have  found  it  in  the  power  of  his  experience  to  knock  Mr.  Ross's  tragedy  into 
practical  performing  ishape.  Nevertheless,  as  a  reading  play,  it  has  some  fine 
passages  to  repay  perusal,  and  the  blank  verse,  when  it  occurs,  is  of  a  high 
order.  Particularly  promising  are  the  prelude  and  parts  of  the  finale.  We  hope 
to  by-and  by  renew  our  acquaintance  with  the  author,  if  condescended  to 
simplicity  and  a  style  exclusively  his  own.  He  has  some  good  stuff  in  him. 

"  A  Celebrated  Old  Playhouse,"  by  Frederick  Bingham.  (London :  Henry 
Tickers), 

Is  a  brief  record  of  the  historical  theatre  at  Richmond  that,  opened  in  the  year 
1765,  ran  a  career  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  honourable  years,  was  famous  in 
its  palmy  time  through  such  names  as  Mrs.  Jordan,  Matthews  the  elder, 
Munden,  Mrs.  Siddons,  notably  Edmund  Kean,  and  a  host  of  others,  and  was 
finally  razed  from  the  face  of  the  green  some  eight  years  ago,  and  passed  into 
the  limbo  of  happy  memories.  The  pamphlet  is  well  compiled,  and  should  prove 
of  much  interest  to  all  those  who  love  to  dwell  on  the  picturesque  landmarks 
of  a  vanished  race. 

"  The  Oxford  Shakespeare"  edited,  with  a  glossary,  by  W.  J.  Craig,  M.A 
(Oxford  :  The  Clarendon  Press). 

This  edition  challenges  attention  in  the  first  instance  as  a  printers'  feat, 
The  book  is  crown  octavo  in  form,  it  contains  1,264  pages,  and  it  weighs  an 
inconsiderable  number  of  ounces.  It  is,  moreover,  printed  excellently  in  clear 
type,  and  is  neatly  bound,  with  gilt  over  scarlet  edges.  For  the  rest  Mr.  Craig 
is  an  able  and  judicious  editor,  who  has  the  good  sense  not  to  confound  our 
perceptions  with  obscurity.  His  text  is  lucid  and  free  from  affectations,  and 
his  final  glossary  not  over-elaborate.  Altogether  the  volume  is  a  most  pleasing 
addition  to  Shakespearean  literature,  and  very  moderately  priced.  A  cheaper 
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edition  on  rather  larger  paper,  and  weighing  a  little  more,  is  issued  from  the 
same  press.  No  better  Shakespeare  int  mice  could  be  found  by  those  whose 
desire  to  possess  the  poet  is  greater  than  the  capacity  of  their  purses. 

" N-itrxi  /•//  {',ti>it'<lic*"  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell.     (London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.). 

To  evolve  "moral"  from  the  delightfully  inconsequent  immorality  of 
familiar  nursery  fairy  tales  seems  to  smack  somewhat  of  priggishness.  None 
the  less  will  the  little  folk  for  whom  these  tiny  plays  have  been  designed  find  a 
plentiful  fund  of  amusement  waiting  them  between  the  covers  of  Mrs.  Bell's 
small  book.  She  knows,  none  better,  how  to  minister  to  their  highnesses' 
wants. 

"Some  iHt.-n-xtimi  Millar im  <>/'  the  Moil-rn  Stage"  by  H.  Beerbohm  Tree. 
(London  :  William  Heinemann). 

This  is  a  printed  report  of  an  address  delivered  by  the  well-known  actor  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Playgoers'  Club,  a  young  but  daring  institution  that  has  identi- 
fied itself  with  more  than  one  phase  of  modern  dramatic  eccentricity.  The 
address  is  a  little  rambling,  but  shows  Mr.  Tree  to  be  a  cultivated  speaker, 
who  can  recognise  and  bow  gracefully  to  the  second  side  of  a  question.  It 
is  full  of  happy  touches,  and  was  altogether  well  worth  placing  on  record  in 
the  tasteful  pamphlet  form  in  which  its  publisher  has  produced  it. 

"The  Talking  ILn-te  an<1  «tl«>r  Talcs,"  by  F.  Anstey.  (London:  Smith,  Elder  & 
Co.). 

Delightful  reading  do  these  reprints  from  various  periodicals  make.  The 
mock-heroic  style  which  Mr.  Anstey  has  appropriated  for  his  own,  comes  here 
to  the  fore  again  with  most  laughable  effect.  He  has  never  written  anything 
better  in  its  way  than  "  A  Matter  of  Taste,"  and  where  a  note  of  pathos  is 
struck,  as  in  "  Shut  Out  "  and  "  Margery,"  it  ring?  as  true  as  the  humour  that 
surrounds  it.  As  usual,  too,  Mr.  Anstey  shows  himself  conversant  with  the 
ethics  of  the  dog  conscience.  A  new  book  by  this  amusing  writer  is  always  a 
,  pleasant  event. 

.      "  Soldiers  Three.    The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys.    In  Slack  and  White,''1  by  Kudyard 
Kipling.    (London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.). 

These  reprints  in  a  volume  uniform  with  Mr.  Kipling's  other  well-known 
works  were  much  to  be  desired,  and  will  prove  especially  welcome  to  all  who 
wish  to  possess  their  author  in  literary  shape,  the  original  pamphlet  editions 
being  undated  and  consequently  of  secondary  value.  The  remainder  of  the 
series  is  promised  shortly  in  a  companion  volume. 

"'That  Barber's  J3oy.'  A  simple  story  in  scene  and  dialogue"  by  Enigma 
Counterpoise.  (London  :  Elliot  Stock). 

In  a  somewhat  self-important  preface^  the  author  of  this  "  effort  to  pu/.zle 
and  amuse  "  demands  a  reperusal  of  it  with  thoughtf ulness  and  "  careful  read- 
ing and  looking  beneath  the  surface."  Possibly  there  may  be  an  occasional 
reader  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  bestow  such  an  attention  on  "  That  Barber's 
Boy,"  but  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  he  will  succeed  thereby  in  seeing 
"  any  point  "  in  it,  if  he  does,  or  alter  his  first-formed  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
the  book,  which  Enigma  Counterpoise  most  shrewdly  anticipates  will 
be  an  unfavourable  one.  If  Enigma's  effort,  however,  was  to  puzzle  his  readers 
in  an  attempt  to  guess  what  "  That  Barber's  Boy  "  is  intended  for,  or  as  to  how 
it  managed  to  get  into  print,  it  may  be  admitted  that  he  has  not  been  by  any 
means  unsuccessful. 
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"  HAMLET." 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Tragedy,  in  flve  acts. 
Revived  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  Thursday  evening,  January  2lst,  1892. 


Claudius 

.     .  .    Mr.  MACK.LIN. 

Priest     

.    Mr.  ALLAN. 

Hamlet 

Mr  TREK 

Ghost  of  Hamlet's 

j 

Polonius 
Horatio  .  . 
Laertes  .  . 

.     .  .    Mr.  KEMBLK. 
.     .  .    Mr.  ARTHUR  DACRE. 
Mr  FRED  TERKY 

father  
First  Gravedigtjcr 
Second  Graveditr^er 

|  Mr.  FERNANDEZ. 

.    Mr.  GEORGE  BARRETT. 
Mr.  EDAVARD  ROSE. 

Rosencrautz  .  . 
Guildeustern 
Osric      .  . 
Marcellus 

.     ..    Mr.  MALLARD. 
.     .  .    Mr.  CARAVOGLIA. 
.     .  .    Mr.  IVAN  WATSON. 
.     .  .     Mr.  ROBB  HARWOOD. 

First  Actor  .  .     .  . 
Second  Actor 
Gertrude       .  . 
Ophelia  

.    Mr.  HUDSON. 
.    Mr.  WARDEN. 
.    Miss  ROSE  LECLERCQ.. 
Mrs.  TREE. 

Bernardo 
Francisco 

.     ..    Mr.  CHAWLEY. 
.     .  .    Mr.  BENN. 

Player  Queen 

..    Miss  CLAIRE  IVANOVA. 

ACT  I.  Sc.  1.  Elsinore  :  Platform  before  the  Castle.  Sc.  2.  Room  of  State  in  the  Castle.  Sc.  3. 
Room  in  Polonius's  House.  Sc.  4.  Platform  before  the  Castle.  Sc.  5.  A  more  remote  part  of  the 
Platform. — ACT  II.  Scene.  Room  in  the  Castle.— ACT  III.  Sc.  1.  Room  in  the  Castle.  Sc.  2.  Another 
Room  in  the  Castle.  Sc.  3.  The  Queen's  Closet.— ACT  IV.  Scene.  Room  in  the  Castle.— ACT  Y.  Sc.  1. 
A  Churchyard,  sc.2.  Outside  the  Court.  Sc.  3.  The  Terrace  of  the  Castle. 

The  Incidental  Music  composed  by  Mr.  GEORGE  HENSCHEL. 

That  Richard  Burbage  was  the  first  exponent  of  Hamlet,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  his  best  characters,  is  authoritatively  proved  ;  also 
that  he  acted  according  to  Shakespeare's  intention  may  be 
gathered  from  his  having  been  instructed  in  the  method  by  the 
Poet  himself.  It  was  because  Burbage  was  getting  beyond  the  hey-day 
of  youth,  and  rather  stout,  that  probably  Shakespeare  wrote  the  line 
"  He's  fat  and  scant  of  breath,"  to  excuse  his  drawback  in  a  measure  ; 
most  of  the  later  texts  that  have  been  used  (as  that  by  Mr.  Tree)  sub- 
stituting "  faint  "  for  fat.  After  Burbage  came  John  Lowin,  Joseph 
Taylor,  Thomas  Betterton,  and  later,  David  Garrick,  John  Henderson  r 
John  Philip,  Stephen  and  Charles  Kemble,  and  Edmund  Kean, 
and  for  a  succinct  and  most  interesting  record  of  the  value  of  their 
performances,  as  culled  irom  the  most  reliable  authorities,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  recommend  the  perusal  of  "  Some  Famous  Hamlets," 
compiled  by  Austin  Brereton,  and  published  in  1884.  Mr.  Brereton 
also  treats  of  the  Hamlet  of  Macready,  of  Charles  Kean,  and  of 
Fechter,  whose  performances  are  within  the  memory  of  many  playgoers. 
The  late  Barry  Sullivan  also  included  Hamlet  in  his  repertoire. 
Of  Henry  Irving's  conception  of  the  character,  full  notices  were  given 
in  THE  THEATRE  of  February,  1879  (which  referred  to  his  first 
appearance  in  the  character  at  the  Lyceum,  October  31st,  1874.  He 
had  played  it  for  his  benefit  at  the  T.R.,  Manchester,  June  20th,  1864). 
Mr.  Clement  Scott  wrote  an  exhaustive  notice  of  Wilson  Barrett's 
Hamlet  (Princess's,  October  16th,  1884),  in  the  November  number 
of  THE  THEATRE  of  that  year.  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin's  Hamlet  is  a 
source  of  great  enjoyment  to  many ;  and  there  are,  indeed,  few  actor& 
of  any  note  who  have  not  at  some  time  essayed  the  character ;  and 
the  late  Frank  Marshall,  the  editor,  up  to  the  time  of  his  lamented 
death,  of  "The  Henry  Irving  Shakespeare,"  once  played  it  at  the 
Marylebone  Theatre,  as  An  Experienced  Journalist  tells  us  in  his- 
amusing  "Green  Room  Recollections."  The  verdict  passed  by  a 
Manchester  audience  on  Mr.  Tree's  Hamlet  has  been  confirmed  in 
London.  He  appears  before  us  at  the  Haymarket  habited  in  black,. 
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a  gentleman  of  courtly  demeanour  and  suasive  manner  and  handsome 
presence,  \\ith  reddish  brown  hair,  a  slight  moustache  and 
small,  divided  beard.  The  keynotes  of  his  character  are  love,  gentle- 
ness and  affection — the  first  for  Ophelia,  the  second  towards  all 
mankind,  the  third  for  his  erring  mother.  His  soul  revolts  at  that 
which  obedience  to  his  dead  father's  behests  compels  him  to  accom- 
plish. He  wishes  to  trust  and  believe  in  everyone  he  cares  for,  but 
the  treachery  of  Claudius  and  Gertrude  warp  his  nature — he  is  dreamy, 
weak,  and  irresolute  ;  and  plainly  shows  with  what  difficulty  he 
forces  himself  to  carry  out  the  task  of  vengeance  imposed  upon  him. 
That  the  madness,  originally  feigned,  develops  into  intermittent 
paroxysms  of  insanity,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt ; — the  strain  upon 
Hamlet's  nerves  is  too  great,  and  the  borderland  between  reason  and 
mania  is  passed.  This  is  specially  noticeable  at  the  end  of  the  Play 
scene,  where  Hamlet  dashes  the  leaves  of  the  manuscript  in  the  King's 
face  and  is  almost  tempted  to  destroy  him  then.  There  are  no  very 
conspicuous  alterations  in  the  text,  but  "  How  all  occasions  do  inform 
against  me,"  is  re-introduced.  Some  of  Mr.  Tree's  alterations  in  the 
scenery  and  surroundings  are  excellent  ;  the  change  of  locale 
from  Polonius's  house  to  a  chamber  in  the  palace  is  admissible. 
The  introduction  of  a  side  oratory  in  the  third  act  is  of  distinct  advan- 
tage ;  it  emphasizes  the  line,  as  Ophelia  kneels  before  the  altar,  "  In 
thy  orisons  be  all  my  sins  remembered,"  and  that  addressed  by 
Hamlet  to  the  Madonna,  "  Oh  !  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature  I  "  The 
churchyard  in  which  Ophelia's  remains  are  to  lie,  is  not  sombre,  but 
is  depicted  as  on  the  slope  of  a  flowery  hill,  on  which  a  flock  of  sheep 
appears  to  be  grazing,  with  the  trees  in  bloom  ;  all  is  peace  and  rest. 
And  after  the  turmoil  with  Laertes  when  all  have  left,  Hamlet  returns 
alone,  and  casts  himself  in  agonised  grief  on  the  earth  of  Ophelia's 
grave.  Another  exquisite  touch  introduced  by  Mr.  Tree  is  the  spirit 
that  he  breathes  into  the  consoling  power  of  religion,  when  in  pathetic, 
heart-weary  tones,  he  says  to  Ophelia,  "Get.thee  to  a  nunnery ; "  as  also 
when,  though  distrusting  her,  after  she  has  thrown  herself  in  mental 
agony  and  has  hidden  her  face  upon  the  couch,  he  creeps  softly  back 
and  imprints  one  longing,  silent  kiss  upon  a  tress  of  Ophelia's  hair. 
Sad,  and  very  poetic  is  Mr.  Tree's  reading.  In  his  delivery  on  the 
first  night  he  was  at  times  monotonous,  but,  later,  overcame  this  com- 
pletely and  varied  his  tones  admirably.  His  "  Oh,  what  a  rogue  and 
peasant  slave  am  I!"  and  his  address  to  the  players  stand  out  as 
excellent  specimens  of  elocution.  Never  can  there  have  been  a. bet- 
ter Ophelia  than  Mrs.  Tree's,  graceful,  pathetic,  and  tender.  The  mel- 
ancholy madness  that  possessed  the  love-lorn  maid  was  truly  pictured, 
the  snatches  of  song  were  exquisite,  and  the  shriek,  human,  yet 
agonizing.  Mr.  Fred  Terry  was  a  picturesque,  virile  Laertes,  possess- 
ing infinitely  greater  strength  than  was  expected  even  of  such  a 
favourite.  The  Claudius  of  Mr.  Macklin  was  vigorous,  well-balanced, 
and  in  every  way  to  be  admired.  Miss  Rose  Leclercq  was  dignified, 
beautiful,  and  impressive  as  Gertrude.  The  Polonius  of  Mr.  Kem- 
ble  was  not  altogether  what  I  hoped  ;  it  was,  may  I  use  the  term, 
colloquial,  though  it  showed  the  old  chamberlain  as  a  gentleman, 
who  as  a  courtier  allowed  himself  to  be  considered  foolish,  though 
not  lacking  in  wit.  Mr.  Fernandez  well  sustained  the  weirdness  of 
the  Ghost's  attributes,  though,  as  usual,  his  actual  presence  was  not 
managed  in  that  unearthly  manner  we  might  hope  for.  Of  the  first 
grave-digger  of  Mr.  George  Barrett  there  is  no  occasion  to  speak  ;  it  is 
too  well  known ;  but  seldom  has  a  better  second  grave-digger  been 
seen  than  Mr.  Edward  Rose,  who  introduced  some  admirably  humour- 
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ous  touches.  The  First  Actor  and  the  Player  Queen  of  Mr.  Hudson 
and  Miss  Ivanova  were  excellent.  A  little  more  depth  of  feeling  in 
the  tone  would  have  improved  Mr.  Caere's  Horatio,  but  his  delivery 
was  scholarly  and  thoughtful.  He  utters  the  last  words  in  the  ver- 
sion now  played  (for  Fortinbras  does  not  appear), 

"Now  craeks  a  noble  heart  : — Good-night,  sweet  Prince  ; 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest !  " 

These  words  are  accompanied  by  the  strains  of  an  angelic  choir, 
which  I  am  of  opinion  would  be  better  omitted,  as  would  some 
of  Mr.  Henschel's  specially  composed  music ;  not  but  that  the 
whole  of  this  is  beautiful,  however  its  introduction  is  at  times  out  of 
place. 


"THE  GREY  MARE." 

Farcical  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  GEORGE  R.  SIMS  and  CECIL  RALEIGH. 
First  produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  Saturday,  January  23rd,  1892. 

John  Maxwell,  M.D...    Mr.  C.  H.  HAWTRKY.         i    Stubbs Mr.  ERNEST  COSHAM. 

David  Maxwell  . .     . .    Mr.  ERIC  LEWIS.  The  Count  de  Chevrelle  Mr.  JAMES  NELSON. 


Algernon  Maxwell    . .  Mr.  GERALD  GURNET. 

Colonel  Gravacahn    . .  Mr.  C.  BROOKPIELD. 

Richard  Beswick       . .  Mr.  W.  F.  HAWTREY. 

Collins Mr.  W.  WYES. 


Julia  Maxwell    . .     . .  Miss  ANNIE  IRISH. 

Helene Miss  V.  ARMBRUSTER. 

Marie     Miss  A.  DAIKOLLKS. 

Kate  Stanhope    . .     . .  Miss  LOTTIE  YENNE. 


The  authors  of  this  clever  and  amusing  play  announced  in  general 
terms  on  the  programme  that  they  were  indebted  to  a  "foreign 
source  "  for  the  main  idea.  They  wisely  said  no  more,  for  fear  they 
might  have  been  "  forestalled,"  as  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  a  newspaper,  in  which  he  acknowledged  that  he  and  his 
collaborator  had  drawn  upon  Benedix's  "  Das  Liigen,"  a  play  that 
is  used  as  a  text  book.  Hal  they  sooner  let  the  world  into  the 
secret  of  their  inspiration,  and  the  production  of  their  play  been 
delayed,  someone  else  might  have  stepped  in  and  robbed  them  of 
a  portion  of  their  reward.  And  yet  I  scarcely  think  this  would 
have  happened,  for  they  have  developed  their  plot  in  a  most  in- 
genious manner,  their  lines  are  not  merely  smart,  but  are  satirical 
and  biting  at  times,  and  there  is  more  of  comedy  than  of  farce  in 
the  whole  structure.  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  has  made  a  reputation 
from  the  innocent  bland  manner  in  which  he  has  hitherto  on  the 
stage  been  able  to  lie  like  truth.  He  has  now  to  represent  a  veri- 
table George  Washington,  to  whom  the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
truth  is  utterly  abhorrent.  Kate  {Stanhope,  to  whom  he  is  engaged, 
looks  upon  society  fibs  as  quite  pardonable.  She  has  been  discovered 
in  some  little  discrepancies  by  her  lover,  having  mentioned  that 
she  had  called  at  certain  houses  and  seen  certain  people  that  John 
Maxwell,  M.D.,  in  his  professional  capacity,  knows  she  cannot  have 
visited.  She  has  told  these  fibs  to  screen  her  sister  Julia,  wife  of 
David  Maxwell,  the  two  ladies  having  gone  on  an  expedition  to 
recover  a  certain  packet  of  girlish  love  letters  written  in  the  past 
to  Colonel  Gravacahn — a  former  admirer,  and  now  the  head  of  the 
County  Constabulary.  John  Maxwell,  to  cure  his  future  wife  of 
her  unfortunate  propensity,  determines  for  once  in  a  way  to  fib. 
He  says  that  he  has  been  out  for  a  ride,  describes  the  animal,  a 
grey  mare,  that  he  has  ridden,  and  the  direction  in  which  he  rode. 
Unfortunately  for  him  his  nephew  Algernon  Maxwell  has  actually 
ridden  the  animal  in  question  and  he  has  broken  her  knees  and  has 
damaged  a  farmer's  crops  in  his  hasty  gallop  ;  and  what  is  more, 
this  gallop  was  undertaken  to  carry  off  his  lady-love,  Helene  de 
Chevrelle,  and  as  some  valuable  diamonds  have  disappeared  from 
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her  father's  house  at  the  same  time,  the  unknown  horseman  is 
suspected  of  all  these  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  To  further  com- 
plicate matters,  Helene's  servant  Marie,  who  has  her  young  mistress's 
diamonds  in  her  keeping,  is  concealed  by  David  Maxwell  in  his 
brother  John's  private  room,  and  John,  when  she  is  discovered,  is 
looked  upon  as  a  dissolute  Don  Juan.  To  keep  up  the  one  lie  that 
he  has  uttered,  he  bears  the  blame  of  all  that  the  rider  of  the  grey 
mare  has  been  guilty  of ;  but  the  concealment  of  Marie  is  too  much,  and 
he  avows  the  imposition  that  he  has  practised  and  gives  his  reason. 
Nobody  will  believe  him,  however,  and  he  is  nearly  driven  mad  when 
Algernon  Maxwell  brings  home  the  blushing  Helene,  and  everything 
is  explained.  No  one  in  the  cast  except  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  has 
any  very  great  opportunity  of  shining,  but  he  is  inimitable,  and  is  of 
course  well  supported.  Miss  Lottie  Venne  brings  into  »play  that 
roguish  demureness  which  the  French  word  malice  so  well  conveys. 
Eric  Lewis  is  delightfully  breezy  as  an  amateur  composer  of  light 
opera,  a  little  bit  henpecked  by  his  handsome  wife,  the  stately  Julia — a 
trifle  overdone  by  Miss  Annie  Irish.  Charles  Brookfield  gives  an 
admirable  sketch  of  the  Irish  Colonel,  and  W.  Wyes  fills  in  the 
character  of  the  knowing  livery  stable  keeper  Collins  to  perfection. 
James  Nelson  is  good  as  the  fire-eating  irascible  Count,  and  Adrienne 
Dairolles  is  clever  as  the  French  maid.  A  more  thoroughly  amusing 
piece,  full  of  honest  fun,  has  not  been  seen  for  some  time. 


"  SAINTS  AND.  SINNERS." 

Play,  in  five  acts,  by  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONKS. 
Revived  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Wednesday,  January  27th,  1892. 


Jacob  Fletcher  .  . 
George  Kingsmill 
Captain  Eustace 
Fanshawe    .  . 
Samuel  Hoggard 
Lot  Burden  .  . 
Prabble  
Peter  Greenacre  .  . 

.    Mr.  THOMAS  THORNE. 
.    Mr.  ARTHUR  ELWOOD. 

|  Mr.  H.  B.  CONWAY. 
.    Mr.  C.  W.  SOMERSET. 

.      Mr.  C.  DODSAVORTH. 

.    Mr.  E.  M.  ROBSON. 
.    Mr.  OSWALD  YORKK. 

Jack  Raddles  and 
Uncle  Bamberr. 
Leeson  
Porter    
Tom  Marks  ..     . 
Letty  Fletcher   . 
Lydia     
Mrs.  Par  ridge 
Fanny  Parridge  . 

* 

|  Mr.  F.  GROVE. 

.    Mr.  J.  WUBATMAN. 
.    Mr.  A.  AUSTIN. 
.    Mr.  G.  ROBINSON. 
.    Miss  DOROTHV  DORR. 
.    Miss  KATE  PHILLIPS. 
.    Miss  ROSE  DUDLEY. 
.    Miss  TRENCH. 

This  play  is  an  interesting  one,  not  from  any  particular  merit  in 
the  story  that  is  told,  but  that  in  this,  the  first  play  which  the  author 
wrote  unassisted,  we  have  the  foreshadowing  of  the  skill  he  has  since 
displayed  in  the  drawing  of  character  and  the  exposure  of  the  cant 
and  humbug  that  exist  in  the  world.  **  Saints  and  Sinners "  was 
originally  produced  at  the  Vaudeville,  September  25th,  1884,  and 
had  a  good  run.  We  have  set  before  us  the  quiet,  almost  uneventful, 
life  of  a  minister  to  a  dissenting  congregation,  suddenly  broken  in 
upon  through  the  evil  doings  of  a  libertine  and  the  levity  of  the 
minister's  daughter.  Captain  Fanshawe  lures  Letty  Fletcher  from 
her  home  on  a  promise  of  marriage,  which  he  cannot  fulfil,  as  he  has 
already  a  wife.  Letty  has  encouraged  the  addresses  of  Greorge 
Kingsmill,  an  honest  young  farmer,  and  when  her  flight  is  dis- 
covered, Kingsmill  accompanies  Jacob  Fletcher,  her  f  ather,to  bring  back 
the  unhappy  girl,  and  is  only  restrained  from  punishing  her  betrayer 
by  the  thought  of  the  scandal  that  will  be  brought  upon  her  name.  Her 
father,  with  the  aid  of  his  faithful  housekeeper  Lydia,  has  accounted 
plausibly  for  his  daughter's  absence  from  home,  and  her  secret  might 
perhaps  have  been  kept  but  for  Samuel  Hoggard.  This  man,  an 
elder  in  the  chapel,  is  looked  upon  as  all  that  is  good  on  account  of 'his 
constant  quotations  of  scripture  and  his  cant,  but  in  reality  is  an  arrant 
hypocrite  and  a  greedy  scoundrel.  He  wishes. to  commit  a  wrong,  and 
because  Jacob  Fletcher  will  be  no  party  to  it,  he  vows  vengeance  upon 
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him  and  his.  He  can  gratify  his  feelings,  for  he  has  discovered  that 
Letty  has  fallen.  He  threatens  to  divulge  this  to  the  congregation, 
but  Fletcher  himself  acquaints  his  flock  of  the  misfortune.  The  old 
minister  resigns  his  charge,  his  daughter  is  seriously  ill,  and  the 
household  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty  ;  but  Jacob 
Fletcher  believes  in  Providence,  does  his  best  to  cheer  and  com- 
fort those  who  look  to  him  for  support,  and  is  rewarded  for  his  faith, 
for  Kingsmill  returns  from  Australia  wealthy,  and  wins  over  Letty 
to  accept  him  for  a  husband.  The  frauds  of  Hoggard  are  discovered, 
and  he  is  nearly  hounded  to  death ;  and  Jacob  Fletcher  is  once  more 
made  happy  by  the  unanimous  request  of  his  congregation  that  he 
shall  resume  his  ministry  over  them.  Of  the  original  east  we  have 
Mr.  Thomas  Thome,  Mr.  H.  B.  Conway,  Mr.  E.  M.  Robson,  Mr.  F. 
Grove,  and  Miss  Kate  Phillips  in  the  characters  they  first  sustained, 
and  in  which  they  were  much  praised,  especially  Mr.  Robson,  as 
the  narrow-minded,  chattering  petty  tradesman.  There  is  additional 
strength  gained  by  the  well-conceived  delineation  of  Samuel 
Hoggard  by  Mr.  Somerset,  and  if  Miss  Dorothy  Dorr  could  only  rid 
herself  of  a  little  staginess  in  her  more  emotional  moments,  the 
actress  would  be  perfect.  Mr.  Arthur  Elwood  strikes  the  right  note 
as  the  sturdy,  faithful  lover — not  too  polished,  but  a  man  that  should 
be  acceptable  to  any  girl  of  Letty's  station  in  life, — and  the  remainder 
of  the  cast  is  thoroughly  satisfactory. 


"JUDAH." 

Original  play  of  English  Modern  Life,  in  three  acts,  by  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES. 
Revived  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  Saturday  evening.  January  30th,  1892. 


The  Earl  of  Asgarby 
Professor  Jopp,  F.R.S., 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 
Mr.  Prall      
Juxon  Prnll  

Mr.  C.  FULTON. 
•  Mr.  SANT  MATTHEWS. 

Mr.  G.  L.  LEITH. 
Mr.  CYRIL  MAUDE, 

Roper    
Judah  Llewellyn 
Lady  Eve     
Sophie  Jopp  
Mrs.  Prall     .. 

Mr..W.  H.  BARRATT. 
Mr.  E.  H.  VANDERFELT. 
Miss  BESSIE  HATTON. 
Miss  G.  "WARDEN. 
Mrs  ERNEST  CLIFTON, 

Mr.Dethic   
Mr.Papworthy  ..     .. 

Mr.  ERNEST  HENDRIE. 
Mr.  E.  DAGNALL. 

Va;htiDethtc     ..     .. 

Miss  OLGA  BRANDON. 

"The  Crusaders"  having  run  its  course,  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones  deter- 
mined, before  giving  up  the  management  of  the  Avenue,  to  revive 
"  Judah,"  a  play  which  he  admitted,  in  the  few  words  of  thanks  that 
he  uttered  on  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  was  a  favourite  of  his.  The 
reproduction  of  this  remarkably  strong  play  caused  some  little  stir, 
firstly  because  it  had  already  created  a  sensation,  and  secondly  be- 
cause playgoers  were  curious  to  see  how  any  actor  could  at  all  make  his 
mark  as  Judah  Llewellyn  after  the  powerful  performance  of  Mr.  E.  S. 
Willard.  In  the  July  number  of  THE  THEATRE  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  plot  of  the  play  and  consideration  of  the  various  characters 
were  presented,  and  there  is  in  consequence  no  necessity  to  enlarge 
upon  the  meaning  that  the  author  intended  them  to  convey,  and  as 
Mr.  C.  Fulton,  Mr.  Sant  Matthews,  Miss  Bessie  Hatton,  Miss 
Gertrude  Warden,  and  Miss  Olga  Brandon  as  ably  filled  the  same 
roles  in  the  revival  as  they  did  when  "Judah"  was  first  pro- 
duced at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre,  May  21st,  1890,  I  will  only 
say  that  these  all  deserved  the  repeated  calls  that  were  made 
for  them  when  they  resumed  their  original  characters.  The 
part  of  Judah  Llewellyn  had  been  offered  to  and  declined  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  an  actor  who  it  is  generally  admitted  approaches 
most  closely  Mr!  Willard's  fervour,  intensity  and  strength  of  "method. 
Mr.  Waller  being  unobtainable,  the  author  made  an  excellent  selec- 
tion in  Mr.  E.  H.  Vanderfelt,  a  young  and  very  rising  actor  v/ho  had 
already  won  golden  opinions  in  America  when  he  played  with  Mme. 
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Modjeska  and  with  Miss  Fortescue  in  this  country.  Mr. 
re-created  Judah  Llewellyn.  He  did  not  make  of  the  young  ministsr 
so  much  of  a  mystic,  but  quite  as  much  of  an  enthusiast ;  tln-n-  was 
more  of  earthly  passion  than  of  almost  adoration  for  Vashti  Dethic, 
but  the  passion  did  not  make  his  love  the  less  steadfast  and  enduring  : 
and  while  his  remorse  and  self-abhorrence  were  as  ever  present,  they 
affected  him  differently — in  Mr.  Willard  they  were  destroying  tin- 
soul,  in  Mr.  Vanderfelt  they  were  killing  the  body,  and  the  mind 
would  have  given  way.  It  would  be  unjust  to  both  actors  to  say 
that  Mr.  Vanderfelt  was  as  impressive  as  the  original  representative 
of  Judah  Llewellyn,  but  the  performance  was  one  reflecting  the  very 
greatest  credit  on  him.  The  character  next  in  importance  in  the  new 
cast  was  Mr.  Dethic,  who  had  a  thoroughly  artistic  exponent  in 
Mr.  Hendrie,  who  presented  him  as  a  specious  humbug,  who 
by  an  expression  of  the  eye  every  now  and  then  betrayed  what  a 
scoundrel  he  was  at  heart.  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  was  a  little  too  bearish 
as  Juxon  Prall  ;  he  was  querulous,  v/hereas  the  young  man's  trans- 
cendant  belief  in  his  own  mental  superiority  over  everyone  else 
should  make  him  treat  all  with  almost  lofty  condescension.  Mr. 
G.  L.  Leith  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Clifton  as  Mi\  and  Mrs.  Prall,  were  a 
good  simple  old  couple,  easily  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  Mr.  E. 
Dagnall  looked  the  fussy  provincial  mayor  to  the  life. 


"FOURTEEN  DAYS." 

Comedy,  in  three  acts,  from  the  French  of  MM.  Gondlnet  and  Blsson,  by  Henry  J.  Byron. 
Revived  *t  the  Criterion  Theatre,  Wednesday  evening-,  February  10th,  1892. 


Mr.  Peregrine  Porter 
Claude  Delafleld 

Brummies 

Timothy  Glibson 
Arthur  Spoonbill 


Mr.  CHAS.  WYXIMIAM. 
Mr.  WALTER  EVKKAHD. 
Mr.  W.  BLAKELEV. 
Mr.  G.  GIDDENS. 
Mr.  S.  HKWSOX. 


Colonel  Gunthorpe 

Jones     

Fanny  Simpson  . . 
Tippetts        . . 
Angelina  Porter 


Mr.  F.  ATHKRLKY. 

Mr.  S.  VAhKNTIXh. 

Miss  K.  DENE. 
Miss  F.  FRANCES. 

.Miss  AlARV  MOORE. 


From  the  u  Voyage  d'Agrement "  the  late  H.  J.  Byron  made  a 
healthy  adaptation,  which  produced  a  very  great  deal  of  laughter, 
and  became  a  success  here  and  in  America.  It  was  originally  pro- 
duced at  the  Criterion,  March  4th,  1882.  Messrs.  Wyndham, 
Blakeley  and  George  Giddens  then  sustained  the  same  characters 
as  they  do  now ;  the  Misses  Mary  and  Kate  Rorke  were  the 
Angelina  Porter  and  Fanny  Simpson,  and  the  late  Lytton  Sothern 
Arthur  Spoonbill.  As  a  new  and  most  unpleasant  form  of  advertise- 
ment in  1882,  sundry  men  dressed  as  convicts  and  guarded  by  a  man 
in  warder's  uniform  paraded  the  streets,  and  there  were  some  very 
strong  opinions  expressed  on  the  subject.  To  refresh  the  memory 
of  those  who  may  have  forgotten  the  plot  of  "  Fourteen  Days,"  I  may 
mention  that  Mr.  Peregrine  Porter  dines  not  wisely  but  too  well,  and 
knocks  down  a  policeman.  He  is  locked  up  and,  though  he  is  let  out 
on  bail,  he  knows  that  when  he  is  charged  he  will  not  be  let  off  with 
the  option  of  a  fine,  but  will  surely  get  imprisonment.  In  order 
that  his  wife,  who  implicitly  believes  in  him,  may  not  become 
aware  of  his  doings,  he  pretends  that  he  does  not  approve  of  Arthur 
Spoonbill's  forthcoming  marriage  with  his  ward,  Fanny  Simpson. 
To  gain  time,  as  he  says,  he  will  pretend  that  he  is  summoned  to 
Italy.  Angelina  consents,  and  in  the  second  act  Mr.  Porter  is  doing 
his  "  fourteen  days  "  in  Hotbathfields  Prison.  Claude  Delafield  is  any- 
thing but  a  model  governor ;  he  is  a  desperate  flirt,  plays  the  piano 
and  guitar,  and  has  his  rooms  in  the  prison  fitted  up  in  aesthetic 
style.  He  learns  from  his  friend,  Timothy  Glibson,  that  Angelina  is 
an  unknown  beauty,  whom  he  has  long  admired  ;  he,  therefore, 
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treats  Porter  as  a  guest,  and  undertakes  to  personally  convey  any 
messages  to  his  wife.  Glibson  is  allowed  to  assume  the  prison  garb 
to  be  near  Porter,  and  they  are  thoroughly  enjoying  Delafield's 
hospitality,  during  his  absence  on  his  self-interested  mission,  when 
suddenly  Colonel  Gunthorpe  supersedes  Delafield,  and  the  new 
governor  at  once  orders  the  two  to  their  cells,  and  they  are  hence- 
forth both  treated  as  regular  prisoners.  On  their  release  the  fun 
arises  from  the  untruths  which  Gibson,  Brummels  and  Spoonbill 
utter  in  their  endeavours  to  bolster  up  Porter's  fictitious  journey  to 
Italy.  Angelina  believes  that  he  has  been  abroad,  but  that  he  has 
had  a  female  companion  ;  so  at  last  Mr.  Porter  tells  the  whole  truth 
and  is  forgiven.  The  three  original  representatives  of  the  characters 
were  admirable.  To  see  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Giddens  in  prison 
dress  tickled  the  audience  immensely  ;  and  the  former's  confusion 
and  distress  in  the  third  act,  when  Angelina  turns  the  tables  on  him 
and  leads  him  to  suppose  she  has  been  encouraging  Delafield  during 
his  absence,  was  the  very  essence  of  comedy.  Mr.  Walter  Everard 
succeeded  Mr.  Herbert  Standing  as  Claude  Delafield,  and  his  transi- 
tions from  the  butterfly  creature  to  the  authoritative  governor  were 
very  amusing.  Miss  Mary  Moore  gave  a  value  to  the  part  of  Angelina 
Porter  that  might  scarcely  have  been  reckoned  on.  With  much 
sarcasm,  and  yet  delightful  tact,  the  actress  showed  us  how  deeply 
she  felt  the  blow  that  her  affection  for  her  husband  had  sustained,, 
when  she  thought  him  guilty  of  an  infidelity  ;  and  there  were  a 
tenderness  and  dignity  in  her  reproach  that  went  straight  to  the 
heart.  Mr.  Hewson  and  Mr.  Valentine  were  good.  Miss  K.  Dene 
is  very  pretty,  but  was  so  nervous  that  it  would  not  be  kind  as  yet 
to  pass  any  judgment  on  her  capabilities. 


"  MAJOR  HOPE." 

An  Amusement  in  three  acts.    First  performed  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Thursday 
afternoon,  February  llth,  1892. 

Major  Hope        . .     . .  Mr.  C.  W.  SOMERSET. 

George  Clifford         ..  Mr.  NICOL  PENTLAND. 

Ernest  Dray  ton  . .     . .  Mr.  HENRY  PAGDEN. 

James  Ernest  Snail  . .  Mr.  E.  M.  ROBSON. 

Alphonso  Smith       . .  Mr.  H.  ATHOL  FOKDE. 


Miss  C'  RICHARDS- 
Bertha  Hope  .    Miss  AGNES  VERITY. 

Mrs.  Welsh Mrs.  EDMUND  PHELP*. 

Maid  to  Mrs.  Phipps       Miss  M.  SANTRY. 


The  Scene  is  laid  in  the  Riviera. 

"  That  Girl,"  by  Henry  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Beringer,  was 
not  such  a  conspicuous  success  at  the  Haymarket  when  it  was 
played  on  the  afternoon  of  July  30th,  1890,  as  to  have  tempted  any- 
one else  again  to  dramatise  Miss  Clementina  Black's  magazine  story, 
"  Miss  Falkland."  Yet  such  was  the  case  in  "  Major  Hope."  Take 
out  of  the  cast  Aphrodite  Dodge  and  her  youthful  lover,  the  Scotch 
tutor,  and  another  comparatively  unimportant  character,  and  you 
have  exactly  the  same  dramatic  incidents.  Change  the  scene  to  the 
Riviera  and  lay  it  in  a  pension  instead  of  an  hotel,  and  you  have 
the  same  Chevalier  (^Industrie  in  Major  Hope,  who  trades  upon  his 
daughter  Bertha's  beauty  and  attractiveness.  You  have  the  same 
revengeful  lover  in  Ernest  Drayton,  who  forges  the  proposal  of 
marriage  from  George  Clifford  to  Bertha.  You  have  the  same  rich 
American  widow  in  Mrs.  Arabella  Washington  Phipps,  who,  other- 
wise shrewd  and  clever,  is  unaccountably  blind  to  the  worthless 
character  of  the  Major,  and  gives  him  her 'hand  in  the  hope  of 
reforming  him.  The  one  fresh  character  that  is  introduced  is  that 
of  James  Ernest  Snail,  a  little  cheesemonger,  who  is  touring  on  the 
continent,  and  who  also  falls  a  victim  to  Bertha's  charms.  I  should 
much  doubt  whether  either  version  of  the  story  will  ever  be  made 
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thoroughly  acceptable.  If  "  Major  Hope "  is  to  be  tried  again 
it  must  be  cut  down  at  least  one-third,  for  there  is  far  too  much  of 
the  none  too  brilliant  dialogue.  Mr.  C.  W.  Somerset  played  Major 
Hope  on  the  same  lines  as  he  did  Captain  Wentworth  in  "  That  (Jit  I. "' 
and  was  very  successful.  Miss  Agnes  Verity  was  interesting,  but  is 
wanting  in  power  in  the  expression  of  the  humiliation  she  feels  at 
her  father's  conduct  and  the  base  trick  that  has  been  played  upon 
her  by  the  sham  proposal  of  marriage.  Miss  Cicely  Richards  acted 
the  American  widow — Mrs.  Phipps — in  a  bright  and  amusing  way. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Robson,  with  his  quaint  personality  and  diffident  manner, 
made  the  rule  of  Snail  a  droll  one.  Mr.  H.  Athol  Forde  was  very 
clever  as  a  waiter,  Alphonso  Smith,  and  Miss  M.  Santry  did  well  as 
a  French  waiting-maid. 


"THE  GREAT  METROPOLIS." 

Nautical  melodrama,  in  live  acts.      Rewritten  and  revised  by  William  Terries  and  Henry 
Neville.     First  produced  in  England  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  London,  February  llth,  1892. 


Jack  Holt    .  . 
Walter  Mowbrav 

Mr.  HKN'RY  NKVILLE. 
Mr.  W.  I.i.  AHINCDMN. 

Matthew  Quin    .  . 
Ned        

.    Mr.  THOMAS  VERNEH, 

Mr  T   K  i  \i;sT<i.N. 

Will  Webster 
Benjamin  Bert 
Pony  Simple 
Mr.  Holt       .. 
"  Book  " 
Captain  Carr 
Dally     .  .     .  . 

• 

Mr.  Kru.Rii  MKU.ISH. 
Mr.  HENRY  BEDFORD. 
Mr.  HKKBKHTE  BASING. 
Mr.  JOHN  CAHTKK. 
Mr.  TOM  TKKKISS 
Mr.  T.  P.  H.VYNKS. 
Mr.  C.  HOMIKS. 

Servant^      .  .     .  . 
Coastguardsman 
Mrs.  Carr      .  . 
Nell        
Gertrude      .  . 
Clara  Maitland 
Famine         ..     .. 

.    Mr.  PEKCY  AMKS. 
.    Mr.  GKOKGK  AUBREY. 
.    Mrs.  CLIKTON. 
.    Mi.<s  ELLA.  TKRRI-S 
.    Miss  B.  SEUVVN. 
.    Miss  E.  B.  SHERIDAN.. 
.     Miss  SKEI..TON  W.UD. 

The  manager  of  the  Princess's  Theatre  is  fortunate  in  having  pro- 
duced a  play  which  on  the  first  night  was  received  quite  enthusiastic- 
ally. It  is  described  on  the  programme  as  re- written  and  re  vised  by 
William  Terriss  and  Henry  Neville  ;  they  might  perhaps  have  stated 
that  it  was  originally  written  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  Jessop  and  B.  Teal, 
who  are  said  to  have  taken  their  plot  from  a  French  source.  "  The 
Great  Metropolis"  was  produced  in  New  York  in  August,  1889. 
From  its  very  commencement  it  is  sensational.  Jack  Holt  has,  some 
twelve  years  before  the  play  opens,  left  his  home  in  consequence  of 
disagreements  with  his  step-mother.  During  his  absence  his  father 
has  adopted  Walter  Mowbray,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  non-return  of 
his  son,  has  made  Mowbray  his  heir.  Jack  does  return,  is  at  first  not 
recognised,  but  is  able  to  prove  to  his  father  that  he  is  his  veritable 
son.  When  Mr.  Holt,  to  show  Jack  by  his  will  that  he  has  not  been 
forgotten,  goes  to  a  bureau  in  which  he  had,  for  fear  of  burglars, 
fitted  inside  the  piece  of  furniture  a  pistol  which  would  go  off 
immediately  the  lid  was  opened,  unless  a  particular  knob  was 
touched,  he  forgets  in  his  excitement  to  throw  the  mechanism  out  of 
gear,  and  is  mortally  wounded.  He  has  not  even  time  to  acknowledge 
Jack  as  his  son,  and  consequently  Mowbray  pronounces  the  latter  to  be 
an  impostor.  Jack  has  a  friend  in  Pony  Simple,  who  provides  him 
with  the  necessary  funds  to  send  **  Dook,"  a  ship's  boy  whom  Jack 
has  befriended,  out  to  the  Cape,  there  to  obtain  proofs  of  Jack's 
identity.  We  next  find  that  Gertrude,  Jack's  sister,  has  been  betrayed 
by  Walter  Mowbray,  and  the  second  act  closes  with  a  struggle 
between  the  two  men,  and  with  Holt's  forcing  a  promise  of  marriage 
from  Mowbray.  The  scene  shifts  in  the  third  act  to  the  coast.  Jack 
Holt  has  obtained  employment  in  the  coastguard,  and  is  in  love  with 
Nell  Carr,  the  daughter  of  the  lighthouse-keeper.  He  has  a  rival  in 
Will  Webster,  an  unfortunate  fellow  who  is  in  Mowbray's  power 
through  the  latter's  knowledge  of  Webster  having  committed  an  un- 
premeditated murder.  Jack  Holt  is  lured  to  keep  an  appointment 
at  the  "  old  boat  house  "  on  the  river.  He  is  proceeding  there  in  a 
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boat  when  he  is  followed  up  and  nearly  run  into  by  Mowbray  and 
Webster,  who  have  determined  to  take  his  life.  A  struggle  has  just 
commenced  when  the  men  are  separated  by  the  body  of  Gertrude 
floating  on  the  water,  she  having  drowned  herself  from  despair  at 
Mowbray 's  not  fulfilling  his  promise.  The  fourth  act  gives  the  great 
sensation  of  the  play.  Mowbray  has  discovered  that  "  Book "  is 
returning  from  the  Cape  in  the  "  Flying  Fish,"  with  the  necessary 
papers  to  establish  Jack  Holt's  claim.  Webster  lights  a  false  beacon 
and  lures  the  vessel  on  to  the  rocks.  The  coastguard  use  the  rocket 
apparatus  and  save  "  Dook  "  and  the  passengers.  The  last  act  is  very 
melodramatic,  for  Jack  Holt  and  his  friends  disguise  themselves  as 
the  wrecked  crew,  and  Mowbray  offers  Jack  Holt,  whom  he  does 
not  recognise,  a  very  large  sum  of  money  if  he  will  do  away  with 
"  Dook,"  who  has  saved  the  document,  and  who  nows  feigns  to  be  an 
idiot.  As  soon  as  Mowbray  has  thoroughly  committed  himself,  Jack 
and  his  companions  throw  off  their  disguise,  and  Mowbray,  to  save 
himself  from  the  consequences  of  his  evil  doings,  blows  out  his 
brains.  Mr.  Henry  Neville  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Abingdon,  two  of  the  best 
representatives  of  virtue  and  villainy,  acted  with  tjieir  accustomed 
force.  Mr.  Fuller  Mellish  made  his  part  stand  out  by  his  intensity 
of  emotional  power.  Mr.  Herberte-Basing  played  Pony  Simple  with 
very  considerable  humour.  Mr.  Henry  Bedford  was  most  amusing 
as  a  George  Robins-like  auctioneer,  Benjamin  Bert,  who  is  also  much 
given  to  quoting  poetry.  Mr.  Thomas  Terriss  was  thoroughly  natural 
as  the  grateful  "Dook,"  and  not  only  looked,  but  was  for  the  time  a 
"  ship's  boy."  Miss  Ella  Terriss  was  a  bright  and  very  bewitching 
Nellie  Carr.  One  of  the  best  bits  of  acting  was  Mr.  John  Carter's 
Mr.  Holt.  Mr.  T.  P.  Haynes  and  Mrs.  Clifton  were  a  genial  old 
couple.  Miss  Skelton  Waud  made  rather  a  promising  London  debut. 
The  scenery  was  beyond  all  praise,  and  the  mechanical  changes  skil- 
fully managed.  The  applause  throughout  the  evening  reminded  one 
of  the  best  days  of  the  Princess's  when  it  was  under  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett's  management.  On  Monday,  the  22nd,  Mr.  Lawrence  Cautly, 
lately  returned  from  a  very  successful  engagement  in  Australia,  took 
up  the  part  of  Jack  Holt,  and,  though  playing  it  on  different  lines  to 
Mr.  Henry  Neville,  made  an  interesting  study  of  the  character. 

CECIL  HOWARD. 

Notices  of  "  A  Bohemian"  and  "Lady  Windermeres  Fan"  are  unavoidably 
held  over,  through  want  of  space,  to  next  month. 
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Our    Amateurs'    Play-Box. 


"  THE    SORCERER  "   AT   TEDDINfJTON. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  from  time  to  time  about  "  Hamlet,"  with  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  left  out.  It  is  usually  leader-writers  and  political  platformists  who 
work  this  simile.  And  oddly  enough  they  always  recur  to  it  when  they  need 
an  illustration  for  an  impending  calamity  or  a  crushing  disappointment  suffered 
by  some  rival  mountebank,  as  though  such  a  state  of  things  were  the  completest 
expression  of  blankness  and  chaos  !  But  perhaps  that  is  only  because  they  are 
leader-writers  (i.e.,  world-teachers)  and  orators,  debarred  of  course  by  the 
exercise  of  their  noble  professions  from  condescending  to  the  frivolities  of 
the  theatre.  For  had  they  time  to  go  there,  and  eyes  when  there  to  see,  their 
view  of  the  matter  would  be  different.  They  would  before  long  be  driven  to 
conclude  that "  Hamlet "  with  the  Prince  away  would  be  a  blessed  relief  sometimes. 
However,  the  phrase  has  an  accepted  meaning,  and  in  its  ordinary  sense  I 
wish  to  apply  it  to  "  The  Sorcerer  '  performance.  There  was  a  case  of  the 
one  thing  needful  being  wanting,  if  you  like.  The  programme  said,  "  The 
Sorcerer,''  the  voice  was  the  voice  of  Gilbert,  and  the  hair — I  mean,  the  airs — 
were  the  airs  of  Sullivan,  but  somehow  the  sorcery  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  At  the  Savoy  you  felt  a  certain  uncanniness  about  the  whole  thing. 
Mr.  Wells,  "  the  familiar,"  might  come  from  St.  Mary  Axe  and  be  a  very  droll 
little  gentleman  ;  but  there  was  just  enough  solemnity  about  it  all  to  make 
you  deliciously,  laughingly  creepy.  To  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  the  shuddery  title 
was  justified.  Now  at  Teddington  it  wasn't.  Mr.  Wells  was  there,  very  busi- 
ness-like, dry  and  pushing  ;  and  Mr.  Eandolph  Coward  played  him  cleverly. 
But  the  footlights  didn't  flicker  at  his  coming,  and  the  gallant  lads  and  buxom 
lasses  and  the  doting  vicar  and  his  amorous  pew-opener  felt  no  instinctive  dread,  as 
I  am  sure  they  did  at  the  Savoy.  So  that  half  the  effect  of  the  play  was  not  got. 
But  if  the  acting  was  defective,  or  the  grouping,  or  the  detail  (I  really  don't 
know  where  to  lay  the  blame  for  this  comfortable  insipidity),  there  was  singing 
in  plenty  to  make  amends.  Certificates  of  merit  should  be  awarded  to  Miss 
Ethel  Witt  for  a  sweetly  pretty  Constance,  to  Miss  Hilda  Coward  for  a  sym- 
pathetic Aline,  and  to  Miss  Ada  Coward  for  a  stately  Lady  Sangazure.  And 
honourable  mention  must  be  made  of  Mrs.  John  Boyd  for  a  Mrs.  Partlett 
undertaken  at  a  few  hours' notice,  but  never  wanting  in  humour,  in  spite  of  this 
short  study,  and  of  Mr.  Arthur  Coward,  an  unctuous  Dr.  Daly,  and  Mr. 
Macfarlane,  a  very  comic  notary.  And  the  majority  were  quite  delighted  with 
everything. 

"  A   TRIPLE    BILL  "   AT   THE    PARK   TOWN    THEATRE. 

How  would  Mrs.  Siddons  have  played  Barbara  ?  That  is  a  question  some 
lady  amateur  should  hasten  to  answer..  For  the  Siddonsesque  is  the  only  read- 
ing we  have  not  yet  had.  Of  course  she  could  have  played  it  and  seemed 
natural  too.  There  were  starved  sempstresses  in  her  time,  and  struggling  young 
authors  one  dare  swear,  and  possibly  even  pre-Dickeneian  Doras  and  pre- 
Jeromian  Lilies,  innocent  child  women,  whose  hearts  were  unawakened  and  to 
whom  love  was  still  a  dream.  Be  sure  she  would  have  thrilled  the  house  over 
the  last  scene.  Can  you  imagine  it  ?  I  can.  Her  growing  delight  over  the 
country  gossip's  discursive  tale,  the  flood  of  memories  barely  held  in  check,  her 
joy,  her  thankfulness,  the  dawn  of  fear,  her  anguish,  her  despair — what  marvels 
a  great  actress  could  compass  in  this  brief  scene !  And  when  she  met  the 
brother  but  just  found  and  but  just  for  ever  lost,  can  you  not  see  how,  in  those 
musically  tremulous  tones,  and  in  those  yearning  looks  of  hers,  anyone  but  two 
selfish  young  lovers,  full  of  their  own  happiness,  and  a  garrulous  old 
busybody,  full  of  his  own  importance,  must  have  read  the  secret  of  her 
heart  and  insisted  upon  her  sharing  their  undeserved  good  fortune  ? 
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Now  why  will  not  somebody  touch  the  tragic  note  in  this  little  play?  No 
one  has  done  it  ;  and  there's  room  for  novelty  over  this  pet  of  the  amateurs. 
Sameness  is  the  one  quality  common  to  all.  Sameness  and  a  timid  shirking  of  the 
gloomy  side.  Miss  Conti's  reading  of  the  part,  for  instance,  was  much  the  same 
as  her  thousand  and  one  forerunners.  She  was  the  work-girl,  the  busy  sewer, 
Lilie's  gentle  chum,  the  playful  scold,  the  energetic  house- wife,  and  so  on  ; 
but  never  the  hungering  woman  whose  parched  lips  barely  taste  the  proffered 
feast,  and  quietly  let  another  swallow  all.  But  Miss  Conti  was  hardly  the 
actress  to  set  an  example.  She  is  young  yet,  and  does  as  much  as  may  be  ex- 
pected in  following  firmly  in  others'  footsteps,  straight  or  straggling.  Miss 
Florence  Giddens,  Mr.  Knox-Ord  as  Cecil,  and  Mr.  Large  as  Finnicum,  played 
capably  ;  but  all  was  outline,  the  little  touches  which  tell  of  care  and  thought 
were  wanting.  The  same  actors  played  in  "  My  Lady  Help  "  and  "  Popping 
the  Question,"  in  which  Miss  Evelyn  Marthese  showed  promise,  and  another 
Miss  Conti  filled  Miss  Molly  Bawn's  part  at  short  notice  with  a  sense  of  stage 
requirements  almost  surprising. 

THE    KENSINGTON    A.D.C. 

Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Kensington,  via  the  Ladbroke  Hall  ?  Yes, 
of  a  truth,  so  the  authoress  and  her  "  Saint  Angela  "  be  there  to  help.  For 
this  little  play,  besides  being  good  in  itself,  gives  Mrs.  Thompson  scope  for 
her  other  talents  as  an  actress.  Without  her'  and  her  bairn  (it  should  be 
plural,  though,  for  in  addition  to  Saint  Angela,  there  was  another  offspring, 
Miss  Bessie  Thompson,  a  pretty  child,  by  nature  winsome  and  discreetly 
taught)  things  would  have  gone  not  over  well.  But  with  her  came  a  whiff  of 
freshness  and  a  touch  of  skill.  Her  work  as  writer  and  interpreter  might  be 
unfinished,  even  a  little  crude.  Her  play  might  want  pulling  together,  and  the 
acting  to  be  brisked  up,  but  there  was  at  least  the  element  of  interest  in  both, 
and  so  long  as  Mrs.  Thompson  and  her  daughter  were  in  the  scene,  all  was 
not  desolation.  With  Mr.  Gardner's  drama,  "  Time  Will  Tell,"  another  tune 
however  was  struck  up.  Where  lies  the  interest  in  a  revival  like  this  ?  Not 
surely  in  the  changes  the  actors  ring  upon  the  well-known  characters  ;  not 
surely  in  the  dramatic  quality  of  the  play,  for  neither  source  will  bear  exami- 
nation. In  Notting  Hill,  I  should  imagine,  the  very  shoeblacks  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets  know  the  comedy  by  heart,  have  seen  every  amateur  of  note  as 
the  Cruel  Count  or  the  Amorous  young  Aristocrat.  Possibly  they  spend  their 
leisure  moments,  when  nobody's  boots  require  attention,  in  playing  over  the 
blacking  box  the  quiet,  deadly  cut  and  thrust  scene  between  the  villain  and  his 
victim.  But  on  this  point  I  can  get  no  information.  Anyway,  it  is  beyond 
-question  that  the  piece  has  been  played  until  it  has  become  familiar  as  the 
dulcet  strains  of  "  Ta-ra-ra-Boom-de-ay,"  and  nothing  can  be  got  out  of  it 
that  is  new  or  that  is  not  indeed  hackneyed  as  such  things  well  can  be. 
How  can  one  be  expected  to  regard  with  enthusiasm  "  Ici  on  Parle  Frangais,'' 
or  "  Les  Cloches  de  Corneville  ?  "  When  you  know  a  thing  by  heart  there  is  no 
"  first  fine  careless  rapture  "  to  be  had  over  it.  You  might  as  well  try  to  work 
up  excitement  over  the  multiplication  table.  All  is  tame,  flat,  stale,  and  un- 
profitable, and  only  the  widows  and  orphans  who  are  dragged  from  the  hedges 
and  highways  to  fill  up  unsold  seats  can  chortle  with  any  decent  degree  of 
spontaneity.  The  Kensington  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  appreciated.  It 
would  be  untrue  to  imply  otherwise  But  the  appreciation  was  not  whole- 
hearted enjoyment  making  itself  audible.  And  with  a  fresher  play  I  am 
sure  they  would  have  made  a  better  impression.  Best  among  the  actors  were 
Mr.  Cecil  Watson  as  the  Count  ;  Mr.  Bryan,  a  resourceful  comedian  ;  Mr. 
Charles  Drury,  and  Mr.  George  Slater,  who  acted  with  marked  intelligence 
and  decision.  Miss  Rose  Liddiard  acted  prettily,  and  had  not  Miss  Revelle 
been  too  frightened  to  do  herself  justice,  there  would  have  been  little  to  find 
fault  with  in  her  playing. 


THE    BRUNSWICK    HOUSE    A.D.C. 

Why,  why  is  it  that  amateurs  do  not  get  hold  of  you  with  their  acting  ?  It  is 
surely  the  easiest  of  a1.!  the  arts  to  acquire  a  reasonable  facility  in.  A  baby  of 
five  or  six  will,  with  a  finger-post  to  show  the  way,  in  the  shape  of  an  intelligent 
mamma,  do  gloriously  at  it  after  a  month's  training.  Yet.  on  all  sides  are 
budding  actors,  capable,  educated  people,  who  do  just  enough  on  the  boards  to 
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justify  their  friends  in  describing  them  as  fools.  Can  it  be  that  the  head  has 
next  to  nothing  to  do  with  this  power  of  expression  Avhich  we  call  acting  ;  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  cleverness,  of  brains,  but  solely  one  of  generous  blood 
coursing  through  a  comely  channel  ?  Whether  that  be  the  truth  or  no,  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  one  never  is  satisfied  with  mere  avoidance  of  errors. 
The  author's  words  may  be  brilliant,  every  sentence  a  gem  of  wit  or  wisdom, 
and  the  character  may  be  so  finely  wrought  that  it  needs  only  to  be  heard  and 
an  impression  of  some  sort  perforce  is  created  ;  and  still  the  actor  will  turn  us 
•empty  away  if  he  gives  us  no  more  tlr.n  correct  speaking.  A  case  in  point  was 
that  of  the  Bright  Brunswickers.  In  the  whole  of  their  work  there  was 
hardly  a  fault  worth  noting.  Beginning  with  "  Sugar  and  Cream,"  continuing 
with  "  Lady  Fortune,"  and  ending  with  "  Braganzio  the  Brigand,"  they  struck 
a  variety  of  chords,  and  did  so  with  conscientiousness  and  precision.  At  no 
point  could  one  say  "  Lo,  here  an  error  "  or  "  Lo,  there."  Like  Mr.  Gilbert's 
torturer  they  "  did  their  business  neatly."  And  yet  never  was  there  more  than 
a  glimmer  of  interest  in  all  their  sayings  and  doings.  They  might  as  well,  and 
better,  have  been  a  troup  of  marionettes.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr. 
Knight,  in  vain  even  Miss  Lancaster  and  Miss  Evelyn  Wells,  fight  for  a  foot- 
hold in  the  affections  of  their  audience.  Applause  they  got,  plenty  of  it,  and 
so  did  Miss  Sadler  and  Miss  Kerr  and  Mr.  Grahame,  Mr.  Edgeworth  and  Mr. 
Newton,  for  their  playing  of  Mr.  Thomas's  pretty  piece — and  so,  sad  though  the 
confession  be,  did  the  slipshod  actors  in  the  burlesque — but  not  for  an  instant 
did  I  feel  that  they  were  busy  establishing  a-  world  into  which  I  might  enter 
with  my  eyes  open,  yet  see  nothing  to  destroy  fairy-land's  romance.  They 
knew  what  to  do  ;  they  knew  how  to  do  it  ;  they  acted  capably,  carefully,  even 
cleverly  ;  yet  the  only  impression  left  upon  me  was  one  of  unreality.  Why  ? 
What  is  the  secret  they  have  not  grasped  ? 

"THE  LANCASHIRE  LASS"  BY  THE  HUKLIXCSTOX  A.D.C. 

You  remember — of  course,  readers  always  remember  everything — how,  in 
'55,  every  Frenchman  who  burned  to  introduce  himself  to  the  author  of 
"  Pickwick,"  first  of  all  bought  "  any  literary  composition  printed  in  quarto  on 
tea-paper  with  a  limp  cover,"  scrawled  upon  it  "  Hommage  a  Charles  Dickens, 
I'illustre  Romancier,"  enclosed  the  whole  "  in  a  dirty  envelope,  reeking  with 
tobacco  smoke,"  and  prowled  for  days,  ''  assassiu-like,  in  a  big  cloak  and  an 
enormous  cachenez,  like  a  counterpane,  about  the  scraper ''  of  the  novelist's 
Parisian  outer-door.  This  telling  method  is  brought  to  my  mind  by  the 
tactics  of  the  amateur  who  thirsts  for  fame.  He  conjures  with  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  a  big  name.  He  presents  himself  bandaged  in  the  black  cloak  of 
Byronic  melodrama,  labelled,  so  to  speak,  "  Hommage  a  Byron,"  and  trusts 
that  these  credentials  will  be  satisfactory.  In  the  case  of  the  Burlingtonians, 
the  great  British  Public  (that  is  to  say,  their  B.  P.)  accepted  them  without  a 
murmur.  Whose  name  was  it  that  mothers  used  to  fright  their  crying  babes  into 
breathless  silence  with  ?  Claverhouse's,  Jeffreys',  or  Napoleon's  '?  Such  a  charm, 
though  not  of  course  a  painful  one,  has  Byron's,  it  would  seem.  Melodrama  by 
Sims  and  Buchanan,  real  good  stuff,  these  same  good  people  will  laugh  to  scorn  ; 
but  the  crude,  antiquated  structures  of  the  world-famous  author  of  "  Our 
Boys  "  they  receive  as  the  new  dramatic  gospel.  Ask  them  to  put  their  fancies 
to  the  slightest  exertion  over  a  comedy  by  Pinero  or  a  drama  by  Jones,  and  the 
answer  you  will  get  will  not  be  re-assuring.  But  without  any  request  they 
will  hurry  to  put  themselves  in  active  sympathy  with  a  dramatist  dead  and 
gone,  whose  best  work  is  hardly  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  worst  of  his 
successors.  It's  a  mad  world,  my  masters.  And  a  curious  corner  of  it  is  St. 
George  s  Hall.  The  favourites  in  this  rough  and  ready,  and  not  by  any  means 
tame,  performance  of  "  The  Lancashire  Lass  "  were  "  the  party  by  the  name  of 
Johnson"  as  played  by  Mr.  Newton,  an  amusing  actor  at  his  worst,  and  a 
sturdy  strong  one  at  his  best  ;  Miss  Edith  Jordan's  vigorous  and  endearing 
sketch  of  Ruth  ;  Miss  Kate  Vernon's  passionate  Kate  ;  and  the  Ned  Clayton 
of  Mr.  Macqueen,  an  actor  not  best  suited  by  heroic  parts,  but  earnest  and 
simple  enough  in  style  to  play  them.  Among  other  strenuous  efforts  should  be 
included  the  Redburn  of  Mr.  Frampton,  the  Spotty  of  Mr.  Wood,  and  the 
Black  Dan  of  Mr.  Lennard  ;  and  Miss  Nellie  Jordan's  pleasant  spirits  as  Fanny 
Danville  were  most  welcome. 
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Art  Notes. 


The  water-colour  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  Thomas  Pyne, 
R.I.,  now  on  view  at  Mr. 
Dunthorne's  Gallery,  in 
Tigo  Street,  illustrate  de- 
lightfully one  of  the  most 
peaceful  and  placid  dis- 
tricts of  agricultural  Eng- 
land— the  vale  of  Dedhajn, 
Suffolk.  Of  the  fifty-three 
drawings  of  which  the  ex- 
hibition is  composed,  the 
study  of  "Flatford  Millir 
(51),  "Mistley  from  the 
Bergholt  Hills"  (17),  and 
the  admirable  little  drawing- 
which  forms  the  subject  of 
our  illustration,  "  Dedham 
Tower  and  Tillage  "  (41 ),, 
are  specially  worthy  of 
notice. 


•  -^ 


The  election  of  three 
Associates  of  the  Royal 
Academy  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbes,  Mr.  Harry  Bates 
and  Mr.  T.  Graham  Jack- 
son to  fill  the  vacancies. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbes  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  His  pictures  of  a  fish  auction  on  the  beach,  of  the  village 
orchestra  practising,  and  more  recently  of  a  Salvation  Army  service,  will  be 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  everyone.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  his  success 
was  thoroughly  well-deserved,  and  that  his  election  was  an  extremely  popular 
one  among  artists  generally.  Mr.  Harry  Bates,  though  not  so  well  known  to 
the  public  as  Mr.  Forbes,  has  occupied  tor  some  years  a  prominent  place  among 
English  sculptors.  The  famous  bronze,  "  Hounds  in  Leash,':  is  perhaps  hi» 
best  known  work.  Mr.  T.  Graham  Jackson  is  an  architect,  who  has  directed 
most  of  the  important  restorations  and  re-buildings  which  the  churches  and 
colleges  of  Oxford  have  recently  undergone.  His  reputation  stands  very  high 
among  members  of  his  own  profession,  and  his  election  seems  to  have  given 
general  satisfaction. 


The  Academy  Council  may  justly  be  congratulated  upon  their  Winter 
Exhibition,  the  collection  of  Old  Masters  being  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  representative  ever  shown  upon  the  walls  of  Burlington  House.  The 
English  pictures  are  particularly  fine.  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  are  present 
in  all  their  glory,  while  Romney,  whose  art  seems  to  be  more  highly  appre- 
ciated every  year,  is  represented  among  other  works  by  his  charming  portrait 
of  the  graceful  and  beautiful  Mrs.  Jordan.  The  great  Sir  Joshua's  famous 
"  Mrs.  Bradyll "  (one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Reynolds  known)  hangs  in  the 
third  room,  a  masterpiece  of  delicate  flesh  painting,  delightful  in  its  half-tones 
of  pearly  grey.  There  is  only  one  Constable  in  the  Exhibition,  and  that  not 
a  very  successful  specimen  of  the  artist's  work,  but  the  brilliant  landscape 
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by  M  filler   in    the    first   room,  "Eel  Bucks  at  Goring1'  (11),  was  evidently 

ends 


painted  under  Constable  s  influence,  and  makes  some  amends  for  the 
quate  way  in  which  he  is  represented  in  the  present  exhibition.  Miiller  was  a 
disappointed  and  unappreciated,  though  really  great,  artist,  who  is  at  last 
beginning  to  take  his  proper  place  in  public  estimation.  Gainsborough  is 
strongly  represented,  few  finer  portraits  by  him  than  that  of  Mrs.  Portman 
having  ever  been  seen.  More  attractive,  perhaps,  if  not  so  fine  a  painting,  is 
the  same  artist's  portrait  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Billington,  the  famous  actress 
and  singer,  who  played  at  Co  vent  Garden  from  1785  to  1810,  and  now  smiles 
at  the  spectator  from  a  canvas  as  fresh  and  pure  in  colour  as  when  it  was  first 
painted  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  unfinished  "  Sunny  Thames/'  by  Frederick 
Walker,  possesses  all  that  artist's  peculiar  charm  and  delicate  appreciation  of 
natural  beauty,  while  the  colouring,  if  rather  warm,  is  harmonious  and  pure. 
Several  of  the  Turners  are  very  fine  indeed,  notably  the  famous  "  Walton 
Bridges."  The  Dutch  pictures  in  the  second  gallery  form  a  very  strong  feature 
of  the  exhibition.  The  "  Guitar  Player/'  by  Jan  Ver  Meer,  singles  itself  out 
on  the  wall  by  its  fresh  pure  greys,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  warmer  flesh 
tones  of  the  other  Flemish  painters.  The  works  by  Metzu,  lent  by  Lady 
Wallace  from  the  great  collection  of  pictures  brought  together  by  her  late 
husband,  are  among  the  best  known  examples  by  this  artist.  The  sleeping  man 
and  the  dog  in  "  The  Tired  Sportsman  "  are  both  wonderful  bits  of  painting. 
The  masterly  sketch  of  a  man's  head  in  -this  gallery  ((J3)  is  by  far  the 
better  of  the  two  Rembrandts  in  the  exhibition  ;  the  more  laboured  and  highly- 
finished  portrait  (129)  in  the  third  room  is  not  half  so  fine.  Nicholas 
Maes  is  represented  by  a  painting  of  a  girl  listening  on  a  staircase,  rich  and 
deep  in  tone,  which  is  lent  by  the  Queen  from  the  Buckingham  Palace  collec- 
tion. Good  work  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  second  room  by  Cuyp,  Wouver- 
mans,  Jan  Steen,  Van  Dyck,  Teniers,  De  Hooghe,  and  Paul  Potter.  In  the 
third  gallery,  besides  the  English  pictures  already  mentioned,  will  be  found  two 
splendid  portraits  of  men  by  Tintoretto,  a  charming  little  Titian,  "  The 
Triumph  of  Love/'  a  vigorous  and  life-like  Frank  Hals,  and  some  fine  portraits 
by  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck.  Admirers  of  Botticelli  will  find  much  to  delight 
them  in  the  profile  portrait  of  a  girl,  exquisite  in  colour,  as  far  as  the  draperies 
are  concerned,  which  may  be  found  in  the  fourth  gallery,  in  company  with 
several  Peruginos,  a  large  Crucifixion  by  Raphael,  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Dudley, 
and  some  interesting  specimens  of  the  early  Flemish  schools  of  painting. 


The  collection  of  pictures  by  French  artists,  chiefly  of  the  Barbizon  school, 
now  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  McLean's  gallery  in  the  Haymarket,  is  in  every  way  in- 
teresting and  remarkable,  although  a  little  disappointing  as  far  as  the  principal 
picture  is  concerned.  The  large  painting  by  Millet,  "  The  Madonna  and 
Child,"  which  hangs  in  a  central  position  in  the  gallery,  is  not  by  any  means  an 
attractive  work.  There  are,  however,  some  excellent  examples  of  the  painting 
of  Corot,  and  a  really  remarkable  little  Rousseau,  "  The  Chase,"  full  of  mys- 
terious depths  and  rich  colour.  The  studies  of  cattle  by  Van  Marcke  deserve 
special  notice  for  their  sound  workmanship  and  broad  completeness.  Daubigny 
is  not  well  represented,  but  the  two  curious  Monticellis  will  certainly  repay 
examination. 


The  pictures  at  Messrs.  Tooth's  Gallery  in  the  Haymarket  are  chiefly  water 
colours,  but  a  few  works  in  oil  are  to  be  seen  in  the  smaller  room.  Among 
these  are  the  well-known  painting  "  Kittens,"  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  and  a 
Roman  picture,  quiet  and  grey  in  colour,  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema.  One  or  two 
clever  landscapes  by  Mr.  David  Farquharson  attract  attention  by  their 
excellent  colour.  This  quality  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  painting  of  an 
old  red  brick  tower  on  a  green  knoll  beside  a  broad  river — "  Invermark  Castle, 
Forfarshire."  The  little  drawings  by  Mr.  Marcus  Stone  in  the  water-colour 
room  will  be  strangely  familiar  to  lovers  -of  Dickens,  for  they  are  the  originals 
of  the  well-known  illustrations  to  "  Our  Mutual  Friend.''  A  famous  water- 
colour  by  the  late  G.  J.  Pinwell,  "  The  Elixir  of  Love,"  is  perhaps  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  exhibition.  Exquisite  in  drawing  and  refined  in  colour,  it  is 
in  many  respects  the  master-piece  of  that  poetic  and  imaginative  painter.  Mr. 
Albert  Goodwin's  "  Lincoln,"  with  its  towers  dark  against  a  lurid  sunset  sky, 
has  been  seen  before  in  the  collection  of  this  artist's  drawings,  shown  at  the 
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rooms  of  the  Fine  Art  Society.  The  small  picture  by  Mr.  Goodwin  of  a 
little  lake  in  a  meadow  full  of  blue-bells  (54)  is  delightfully  suggestive  of  the 
coming  spring.  Several  good  landscapes  by  the  late  Tom  Collier  and  David  Cox, 
a  bold  study  of  a  red-breeched  cavalry  soldier,  "  Outpost  Duty,"  by  Meissonier, 
and  some  still-life  studies  by  William  Hunt,  are  all  worthy  of  notice. 

^Hunting  and  military  subjects  seem  to  have  a  great  attraction  for  Mr.  Jan 
Y.  Chelminski,  a  Polish  artist,  whose  pictures  are  now  on  view  at  the  Con- 
tinental Gallery,  Bond  Street.  Mr.  Chelminski  studied  art  in  Munich,  and 
afterwards  spent  several  years  in  America,  where  he  painted  a  great  number  of 
sporting  pictures.  Since  his  return  to  Europe  he  has  received  commissions 
from  many  Royal  personages,  among  them  being  the  late  King  Ludwig  of 
Bavaria  and  the  Duchess  Maria  Paulo vna.  The  "  Hunt  Meeting,  18th 
Century,"  with  its  numerous  figures  of  horsemen  and  dogs  grouped  on  the 


"  My  sweetheart  is  a  Cavalier, 

A  Cavalier  is  he, 

The  Horse  belongs  to  the  Emperor, 
The  Cavalier  to  me." 

— OLD  SONG. 

(From  the  Picture  by  Jan  V,  ChelminsliiJ 

lawn  in  front  of  an  old-fashioned  house,  is  a  very  typical  example  of  the 
painter's  work.  Other  pictures  worthy  of  note  are  "  Rotten  Row  "  and  "  Hyde 
Park  Corner,"  two  pictures  of  London  in  the  season,  and  a  large  study  of  the 
"  Nevsky  Prospect,  St.  Petersburg,"  with  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia 
driving  in  a  sledge. 


The  present  exhibition  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Art  Society  in  Conduit 
Street  is  perhaps  a  little  better  in  quality  than  the  last,  but  the  general  level  of 
work  is  still  extremely  low.  Mr.  Yeend  King  contributes  a  small  landscape  in 
oil,  and  Mr.  Stuart  Lloyd  a  large  one  in  water-colour,  "  Lincoln,"  while  Mr.  J. 
M.  Macintosh  sends  two  or  three  of  his  familiar  little  landscapes.  The  study 
of  an  old  labourer  going  home  through  the  fields  from  his  work,  by  Miss 
Dering  Curtois  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  another  study  of  a  labouring  man 
(82)  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Schenk,  is  very  careful.  Other  works  worthy  of  notice  are 
a  landscape  by  Mr.  Walter  Goldsmith  (209),  some  etchings  by  Mr.  Edward 
Slocombe,  and  a  sketch  of  a  stubble-field  with  geese,  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sims. 

The  Hanover  Gallery  (at  the  corner  of  Maddox  Street  and  Bond  Street) 
fully  maintains  its  well-earned  reputation  with  the  present  exhibition,  which 
contains  many  excellent  paintings  by  Continental  artists  of  note.  A  huge 
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picture,  "  The  Triumph  of  Ariadne,"  by  the  late  Hans  Makart,  occupies  half 
one  of  the  walls,  but  in  spite  of  its  Kubens-like  colour  and  clever  flesh  paint- 
ing, it  is  not  nearly  so  attractive  as  many  of  the  smaller  canvases  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  The  painting,  by  Cazin,  of  a  girl  praying  at  the  door  of  a  wooden 
hut,  is  very  attractive  in  its  quiet  grey  tones.  A  small  picture  by  the  same 
artist,  which  hangs  on  the  opposite  wall,  should  also  be  noticed.  The  admir- 
able little  sketch,  by  Daubigny,  of  some  cattle  resting  under  a  hedge,  is  of 
remarkable  quality,  and  far  more  successful  than  many  of  the  larger  works  by 
the  same  painter. 

Professor  Herkomer's  interesting  lecture  on  "  Scenic  Art "  at  the  Avenue 
Theatre  attracted  a  large  and  representative  audience.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
nevertheless,  that  the  Professor's  remarks  and  suggestions  were  not  so  much 
appreciated  by  the  actors  and  managers  as  they  were  by  the  artists  present. 
The  little  model  of  a  stage,  with  its  expanding  and  contracting  proscenium,  was 
inspected  with  great  interest  after  the  lecture  was  over  by  several  well-known 
London  managers,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Bancroft. 
The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  passing  of  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Herkomer,  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Jones. 


Musical    Notes. 


"  BLUE-EYED  SUSAN." 

Comic  Opera,  by  G.  R.  SIMS  and  HENRY  PETTITT.    Music  by  F.  OSMOND  CAHR.    Produced 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  February  7th,  1892. 


William 
Doggrass 
Gnatbrain     .  . 

Miss  MARIAN  BURTON. 
Mr.  ARTHUR  WJLLIAMS 
Mr.  CHAUNCEY  OLCOTT. 

Dolly  Mayflower 
Rosy  Morn  .  .     . 
Middy    

Miss  GRACE  PEDLEY. 
Miss  KATIE  SEYMOUR. 
Miss  KATIE  BARRY. 

Raker    .  . 

Mr.  FRED  EMNEY. 

Polly  Primrose  . 

Miss  ALICE  KINGSLEY. 

Hatchett 
Red  Admiral 
White  Admiral   . 
Blue  Admiral      . 
Captain  Crosstree 

. 

Mr.  E.  H.HASLEM. 

Mr.H.GRATTAN. 

Mr.  F  .  WESTON. 
Mr.  E.  BANTOCK. 
Mr.  ARTHUR  ROBERTS. 

Violet  Bank 
Daisy  Meadows 
Lily  Lovelorn     . 
Pansy  Blossom  . 
Blue-eyed  Susan 

• 

Miss  DAY  FORD. 
Miss  LOUIE  POUNDS. 
Miss  CANNON. 

MiSS  VlOLKT  DURKIN. 

.    Miss  NKLLIE  STEWART 

If  Messrs.  Sims  and  Pettitt  desired  to  write  a  piece  for  the  sake  of  giving 
Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  an  opportunity,  they  would  have  done  better  to  trust  to 
their  own  inspiration  than  to  take  Douglas  Jerrold's  well-known  drama  and 
touch  it  up  here  and  there  with  a  little  bit  of  low  comedy.  It  is  not  every 
story  which  lends  itself  to  this  method  of  treatment,  and  in  the  present  case  the 
result  is  not  by  any  means  happy.  If  the  authors  had  given  themselves  a  freer 
hand  and  re-cast  the  story  entirely,  they  would  have  avoided  the  incongruities 
between  the  sentiment  of  the  main  story  and  the  levities  of  the  by-play,  which 
at  present  are  too  apparent.  The  Captain  Crosstree  of  the  present  version 
somewhat  suggests  the  Major-General  in  ;'  The  Pirates  of  Penzance."  He  is  a 
Captain  with  a  strong  distaste  for  the  ocean,  and  a  penchant  for  horses  and  up- 
river  picnics.  He  fines  himself  half-a-crown  for  every  nautical  phrase  which 
escapes  his  lips,  and  wears  top-boots  on  the  quarter-deck.  The  principal  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Robert's  peculiar  humour  occur  in  his  pursuit 
of  the  blue-eyed  heroine  ;  but  they  are  not  many,  and  altogether  Mr.  Roberts 
seems  unwontedly  reticent  and  ill  at  ease  in  the  part.  He  extracts  a  certain 
amount  of  laughter,  of  course,  but  it  is  quite  as  loud  before  he  speaks  as 
after.  The  drunken  scene  is  managed  with  considerable  skill,  and  is  com- 
mendably  underdone  rather  than  overdone,  but  the  Captain's  appearance  as 
a  witness  at  the  court-martial  might  surely  be  made  more  amusing  than  it 
is.  Mr.  Roberts  does  make  a  decided  hit  with  a  capital  song  (with  chorus) 
in  the  second  act,  "  The  River's  the  Place  for  Me."  His  success  in  this  is 
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largely  owing  both  to  the  authors  and  the  composer,  but  in  the  dancing  song 
later  on,  in  which  he  recounts  a  little  mild  flirtation  with  a  fair  unknown,  his 
success  is  all  his  own,  and  very  admirable  his  performance  is  in  every  way. 
If  "  Blue-Eyed  Susan  "  were  all  up  to  the  level  of  these  two  numbers  it  would 
deserve  unqualified  admiration.  Mr.  Osmond  Carr's  music  is  of  variable 
quality.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  act  it  is  very  indifferent,  with  two 
exceptions.  The  one  is  the  pleasant  'duet  in  which  the  Captain  invites  Susan 
to  take  a  stroll,  and  the  other  is  a  parting  duet  towards  the  end  of  the  act, 
described  as  a  barcarolle.  This  last  would  have  been  entirely  original  if  Boito 
had  not  written  "  La  Luna  Immobile."  The  rest  of  the  music  in  this  act  is 
very  ordinary,  both  in  melody  and  instrumentation.  But  in  the  second  act  Mr. 
Carr  rises  much  higher.  The  two  songs  already  mentioned  are  set  very  effec- 
tively, the  dance  music  is  brilliant,  and  in  the  instrumental  accompaniments  to 
the  trial  scene  there  are  decided  touches  of  originality  and  humour.  If  Mr. 
Carr  can  improve  on  these,  he  will  probably  produce  something  very  good  in- 
deed ;  and  it  is  evidently  not  fair  to  judge  of  his  capabilities  from  the  senti- 
mental ballads  with  their  trivial  themes  and  pointless  accompaniments  with 
which  the  present  work  is  overcrowded.  For  the  rest  the  humour  of  the  piece 
depends  on  Doggrass,  who  is  described  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  is 
therefore  presumably  a  marine  store  dealer,  and  Raker  and  Hatchett  his  two 
accomplices  in  villainy.  Mr.  Arthur  Williams  as  the  former,  and  Messrs. 
Emney  and  Haslem  as  the  two  latter,  are  alike  excellent,  though  the  latter  do 
perhaps  suggest  a  pirate  and  a  plumber  rather-than  a  couple  of  Jack  tars.  The 
sentimental  side  of  the  play  is  not  so  well  represented.  Mr.  Chauncey  Olcott 
has  improved  since  his  first  appearance  in  "  Miss  Decima,"  but  he  has  yet 
something  to  learn  both  as  an  actor  and  a  singer.  Miss  Burton  as  William  is 
not  quite  happy  in  her  part,  and  Miss  Nelly  Stewart  scarcely  justifies  the 
reputation  she  seems  to  have  earned  at  the  Antipodes.  The  general  spectacle 
is,  however,  bright  and  lively,  the  ladies  are  good-looking,  and  the  costumes 
gorgeous,  with  very  littl^  'reference  to  the  garb  of  the  British  waterside 
population  of  1790.  Miss  Katie  Seymour's  hornpipe  and/»«s  seal  are  decidedly 
the  most  finished  performance  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  of  the  company. 


"  THE    VICAR    OF    BRAY." 

Comic  Opera.    Words  by  SYDNEY  GRUNDY.    Music  by  EDWARD  SOLOMON. 
Revised  version,  produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre.  January  28th,  1892. 


Rev.  William  Barlow  Mr.  R.  BARRIXGTOX. 

Rev.  Henry  Samlford  Mr.  CouuTiCH  POUNDS. 

Thomas  Merton,  Esq.  Mr.  RICHARD  GREEN. 

Mr.  Bedford  Rowe    . .  Mr.  W.  H.  DEXXY. 

Mrs.  Merton  .  Miss  R.  BRAX DRAM. 


Nelly  Bly      Miss  MARY  DUGGAX. 

Cynthia Miss  LOUISE -R0W1C. 

Agatha Miss  ANNIE  COLE. 

Blanche Miss  CORA  TINNIK. 

Winifred  .  Miss  LKXOKK  SXYDER, 


This  is  a  second  and  revised  edition  of  a  work  which  attained  a  moderate 
amount  of  success  on  its  first  production  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  July,  1882. 
The  revision  does  not  extend  beyond  the  dialogue,  which  has  been  touched  up 
with  references  to  the  Church  and  Stage  Guild,  and  to  certain  recent  lawsuits 
and  other  matters  of  public  interest.  There  is  very  little  story  in  the  play. 
The  friends  of  our  youth,  Tommy  Merton  and  Harry  feandford  with  their  excell- 
ent preceptor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barlow,  reappear  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  their 
career.  The  Rev.  Henry  Sandford  is  now  curate  to  Mr.  Barlow,  who  is  the 
Vicar  of  Bray,  while  Thomas  Merton,  Esq.  is  a  wealthy  landowner.  Both  re- 
tain the  characteristics  of  their  youth  as  unfolded  in  the  pages  of  Thomas  Day's 
once  instructive  and  entertaining  romance.  Sandford  is  still  prosy  and  proper, 
Merton  still  foolish  and  flighty.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barlow  alone  has  distinctly  de- 
teriorated ;  he  no  longer  tells  the  tale  of  Solon  and  the  impetuous  Limpet ;  and 
he  is  ready  to  accommodate  his  religious  views  to  the  chances  of  preferment. 
The  Vicar  has  a  daughter,  who  loves  the  curate  but  is  intended  for  the  squire  ; 
while  the  Vicar,  himself,  has  intentions  with  respect  to  the  widow,  Mrs.  Merton. 
The  choral  element  is  supplied  by  some  students  in  divinity,  and  by  certain 
lady  members  of  the  ballet,  who  have  formed  themselves*  into  a  Cooperative 
Clerical  Reform  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  healing  the  distressing  dissen- 
sions in  the  Church.  They  invite  the  clergy  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  to 
tea,  followed  by  addresses.  The  plot,  such  as  it  is,  turns  upon  the  temporary 
exile  of  Sandford  as  a  missionary,  and  his  return  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
marriage  of  Winifred  with  Mr.  Tommy  Merton,  who  releases  her  with  eager- 
ness in  favour  of  Nelly  Bly,  president  of  the  Associated  ballet-dancers.  Slen- 
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der  as  are  the  materials,  Mr.  Grundy  manages  to  extract  a  good  deal  of  fun 
from  them.  The  original  idea  is  whimsical  in  itself,  but  perhaps  it  misses  some 
of  its  point  with  the  younger  generation  of  playgoers,  to  whom  Thomas  Day's 
book  may  not  be  so  familiar.  Everyone,  however,  can  relish  the  constant 
sparkle  of  the  dialogue,  the  fun  which  is  made  out  of  the  Jackson  case,  and  the 
merriment  of  the  situations  which  arise  out  of  the  inverted  relationship  between 
Church  and  stage.  Mr.  Solomon's  music  exhibits  that  mixture  of  considerable 
powers  and  inconsiderable  attainments  which  has  marked  his  other  recent  work. 
Every  now  and  then  comes  a  number  which  impresses  the  hearer  unmistakeably 
as  the  work  of  a  real  musician,  but  the  intervening  numbers  are  the  merest 
padding.  It  is  as  though  Mr.  Solomon  said  occasionally  "  Now  you  shall  hear 
what  I  can  do  when  I  like  ;  "  but  generally,  he  says  "  Now  you  shall  only  hear 
the  kind  of  thing  I  think  good  enough  for  Comic  Opera."  The  best  numbers 
in  the  present  work  are  the  two  duets  between  the  Vicar  and  the  widow,  and 
the  chorus  of  the  students  and  ladies  ;  but  there  are  effective  passages  in  other 
parts  of  the  work,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  accompanied  by  so 
much  that  is  commonplace  and  unrefined.  The  dancing  song  for  Nelly  Ely, 
well  as  it  takes,  is  distinctly  of  a  music  hall  character.  The  piece  is  most  ex- 
cellently mounted,  and  the  interpretation  little  short  of  perfection — the  honours 
being  shared  very  impartially  by  all  concerned.  So,  despite  its  want  of  intrin- 
sic interest,  the  bright  little  piece  ought  to  score  a  success, 


The  music  which  Mr.  Henschel  has  written  for  Mr.  Tree's  revival  of 
•"  Hamlet"  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  important  contribution  to  illustrative  music 
that  has  been  produced  in  our  country  for  a  long  time.  Unfortunately  in 
performance  it  suffers  from  one  fault — the  fault  not  of  itself  but  of  the 
audience.  It  is  mainly  delivered  in  the  form  of  entr'actes,  and  the  audience 
is  somewhat  too  accustomed  to  regard  the  entr'acte  as  a  vehicle  for  mis- 
cellaneous conversation.  A  second  hearing  of  the  movements  arranged  as 
an  orchestral  suite  at  the  fourth  of  Mr.  Henschel's  symphony  concerts  amply 
vindicated  the  claims  of  the  music  to  closer  attention  than  it  generally  re- 
ceives at  the  Hay  market.  The  "  Hamlet  "  motive  announced  in  the  prelude 
is  gloomy  and  rugged  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  believer  in  musical 
consistency,  but  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  too  fragmentary  and 
abrupt  to  lend  itself  to  extended  treatment.  The  Ophelia  theme,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  beautiful  conception,  and  in  the  prelude,  as  afterwards  incidentally 
in  the  play,  it  is  presented  by  the  composer  in  forms  which  expand  and 
illustrate  its  varied  loveliness,  both  in  the  key  of  E  major  and  the  relative  C 
sharp  minor.  The  entrance  of  the  Court  to  witness  the  play  serves  for  the 
introduction  of  a  Danish  march,  very  effectively  written,  with  a  trio  intro- 
ducing two  national  airs.  The  Scandinavian  character  is  most  cleverly  pre- 
served throughout  the  march,  and  the  scoring  is  full  of  picturesque  effects. 
The  Ghost  music  is  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  though  possessing  no  special 
originality.  The  introduction  to  act  iii.  is  a  tumultuous  piece  of  music  in  G 
minor,  introducing  all  the  principal  themes  whose  working  out  is  interrupted 
by  a  tremolo  passage  for  the  strings  typical  of  the  rising  purpose  in  Hamlet's 
mind.  The  Largo  funebre,  in  which  the  composer  laments  Ophelia's  death,  is 
scored  for  strings  con  sordini  and  drums.  It  is  brief  but  very  effective,  and  is 
linked  to  the  drama  by  a  reference  to  the  u  Ophelia  motive  ''  at  the  close. 
The  last  entr'acte  is  a  piece  of  pure  music  of  very  great  beauty.  It  is  a 
"  Pastorale  "  for  wood- wind  and  horns,  beginning  with  a  delicious  dialogue  be- 
tween the  Cor  Anglais  and  the  flute,  and  serving  to  enhance  the  temporary 
relief  from  tragic  passion  afforded  by  the  graveyard  scene.  One  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  movement  must  have  been  originally  conceived  as  a  scherzo, 
and  that  it  would  be  even  more  attractive  in  that  tempo,  but  its  beauty  of 
construction  is  such  that  it  bears  lingering  over. 


"  Henry  VIII "  does  not  furnish  to  the  musician  quite  the  same  kind  of  inspi- 
ration as  "  Hamlet."  King  Hal  himself  is  not  a  musically  attractive  personage, 
while  Wolsey  and  Queen  Katherine,  who  are  suggestive,  can  only  be  treated  in- 
cidentally. The  attractions  of  the  play  are  essentially  spectacular,  and  Mr. 
German  has,  therefore,  done  right  to  give  prominence  to  music  of  a  bright  and 
straightforwardly  English  character,  and  to  treat  the  pathetic  episodes  in  a  sim- 
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pie  and  unambitious  style.  The  overture  announces  the  principal  themes  to  be 
heard  after\v;mU  in  tin-  incidental  music.  ,  Though  in  compressed  form  it  is 
skilful  in  treatment,  and  deserves  a  better  hearing  than  it  can  receive  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  theatrical  performance.  The  composer  is  subsequently 
heard  at  his  best  in  the  charming  inter  me  ":.o  before  act  iii,  in  the  music  of  the 
-Masque,  ami  in  the  Coronation  March  of  act  iv.  The  setting  of  the  Orpheus 
song  as  a  trio  accompanied  by  harp  and  sustained  chords  from  the  muted  strings, 
is  very  musicianly  and  effective.  The  only  numbers  which  are  disappointing 
are  the  music  to  Katherine's  vision,  and  the  last  entr'acte  ;  in  the  former,  Mr. 
German  has  been  unduly  reticent,  in  the  latter,  he  speaks  too  soon.  After  the 
pathetic  scene  at  Kimbolton,  the  mind  of  the  hearer  wants  a  gradual  prepara- 
tion for  the  exultation  of  the  last  act.  Mr.  German,  however,  breaks  the  spell 
at  the  first  chord.  It  is  only  right  to  conclude  these  notes  on  the  music  of 
"  Henry  VIII  "  and  "  Hamlet,"  by  expressing  the  warm  thanks  which  are  due 
both  to  Mr.  Irving  and  to  Mr.  Tree  from  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  per- 
manent advancement  of  theatrical  music.  Thanks  to  the  enterprise  and  the 
good  taste  of  these  two  managers,  we  have  taken  another  step  towards  the  time 
when  nojproduction  of  importance  will  be  regarded  as  complete  unless  furnished 
with  music  specially  written  for  it. 


"  Fiyured  Jiuxx  and  Melody  E-rerdxex."  "Score  lletidiiuj  /•;./•,  •rr/.xv.v,"  by  E.  W. 
Taylor,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon.  (London  :  Music  Publishing  Company.) 

These  two  works  are  mainly  designed  for  students  preparing  for  the  College 
of  Organists'  Examinations,  but  they  will  also  be  found  of  service  to  all  who 
have  advanced  to  a  certain  stage  in  the  study  of  harmony.  They  seem 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  student  to  put  into  practice 
that  which  he  already  knows  in  theory. 

"  Walter  M«ef<i  rrens  Pianoforte  Method:'1     (Robert  Cocks  &  Co.). 

There  are  several  excellent  features  about  this  Method,  which  is  designed 
to  impress  upon  the  learner  from  the  beginning  the  idea  of  tonality,  and  to 
give  him  also  some  insight  into  harmony.  The  author  has  written  a  short  study 
in  each  key  to  accompany  the  scale  practice.  The  whole  work  seems  very 
well  arranged.  Mr.  Macfarren  retains  the  English  fingering,  though  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  his  protest  against  the  Continental  system  comes  too  late.  Reason 
and  consistency  are  in  favour  of  the  lEnglish  mode.  For  a  violinist  the  first 
finger  is  the  first  and  not  the  second  ;  why  not  for  a  pianist,  too  ?  The  old 
system  is  not  without  its  advocates,  even  in  Germany,  and  if  we  had  been  a 
little  more  stubborn,  perhaps,  we  might  have  succeeded  in  carrying  our  point. 

"  Elements  <f  the  Theory  of  Music,"  by  Robert  Sutton.     (Robert  Cocks  &  Co.). 

This  small  catechism,  which  has  passed  through  a  good  many  editions,  now 
appears  in  an  enlarged  form.  The  information  is  very  clearly  given,  and  the 
book  seems  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  students  preparing  for  the 
local  examinations  of  the  Associated  Board. 

"  Studies  in  the  Wagner  tan  Drama"  by  Henry  E.  Krehbiel.  (London  :  James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.). 

In  "  Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama  "  we  have  a  perspicuous  and  interesting 
description  of  Wagner's  method  of  work,  followed  by  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  some  of  his  masterpieces.  Commencing  with  the  Greek  Tragedy,  the  author 
shows  step  by  step  how  gradually  and  naturally  Wagner's  theories  evolved 
themselves.  His  great  aim  was  to  be  a  national  dramatist,  and  the  question  of 
nationality  and  tongue  was  the  first  thing  he  considered  when  setting  poetry  to 
music.  That  he  condemns  beautiful,  and  even  florid  singing  of  the  Italian 
school,  the  author  strongly  denies,  except  where  it  stands  in  the  way  of  truthful 
and  dramatic  utterance.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is  writing  for 
Germans,  and  for  Germans  only  ;  all  his  subjects  are  taken  from  German 
legends  and  myths,  and  he  protests  loudly  against  the  flowing,  tuneful  melody 
of  the  Italians  in  German  opera,  as  being  unsuitable  to  German  throats,  which 
ure  not  sufficiently  flexible  to  execute  satisfactorily  the  agile  flights  of  Rossini 
or  of  Donizetti.  Referring  to  the  "  leading  motives  "  which  play  such  a  promi- 
nent part  in  Wagner's  system  of  composition,  the  author  says  :  "  They  are  not 
invented  to  announce  the  entrance  (of  persons  of  the  play  on  the  stage  ; 
their  duties  are  not  those  of  footmen  or  ushers,  nor  are  they  labels.  Neither 
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can  they  rightly  be  likened,  as  a  German  critic  declared,  to  the  lettered  ribbon 
issuing  from  the  mouths  of  figures  in  medieval  pictures ;  they  stand  for  the 
instruments  spiritual  as  well  as  material  used  in  developing  the  plot  for  the 
fundamental  passions  of  the  story."  Finally,  as  the  coping  stone  of  the  great 
scheme,  we  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  idea  pervading  all  Wagner's  dramas 
which  are  derived  from  legendary  lore,  the  idea  that  salvation  comes  to 
humanity  through  the  self-sacrificing  love  of  woman  which  is  at  the  bottem  of 
most  of  the  great  poems  and  dramas  of  Germany,  as  proclaimed  in  the  closing 
stanzas  of  Goethe's  Faust — 

"  All  things  transitory, 

But  as  symbols  are  sent ; 
"  Earth's  insufficiency 

Here  grows  to  event. 
The  Indescribable 

Here  it  is  done, 
The  woman-soul  leadeth  v# 

Upward  and  on  /" 


NEW  Music  RECEIVED. 

From  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.  :  Walter  Macfarren's  "  New  Pianoforte  Method  ; 
"  Innamorata  "  waltz,  by  Florence  Fare  ;  "  Six  Husbands,"  song,  words  by 
Arthur  Chapman,  music  by  J.  M.  Capel  ;  Nos.  1  and  2  of  "  Quatre  Morceaux 
de  Salon  pour  Violin  et  Piano,"  par  Emile  Sauret,  principal  violin  teacher 
R.A.M.  ;  "  Our  Empire,"  quick  march,  on  Angelo  Mascheroni's  celebrated 
"  Soldier's  Song,"  by  Karl  Kiefert  ;  No.  52  of  "  Classical  Music  for  the  Piano- 
forte ";  New  Edition  (lllth)  of  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  music,  by 
Richard  Sutton. 
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In  our  February  issue  the  public  were  invited  to  a  consideration,  from  one 
point  of  criticism,  of  the  methods  of  one  of  our  leading  actors— a  point  of 
criticism  none  too  flattering,  it  must  be  confessed.  While  not  sharing  the 
views  of  our  contributor  on  the  subject,  we  should  yet  claim  for  him  the  right 
of  expression  of  individual  opinion  were  this  not  open  to  cavil  on  the  score  of 
certain  misstatements,  which  we  find  to  our  regret  were  allowed  to  pass  in  the 
article.  For  these  Mr.  Tree  has  our  sincere  apologies.  They  will  be  dealt 
with  more  directly  in  an  answer  to  Mr.  Bettany's  "  appreciation,"  which  it  had 
been  our  intention  to  publish  in  the  present  (the  March)  number,  but  which, 
through  lack  of  space,  has  been  unavoidably  postponed  to  the  April  issue. 

"  A  Noble  Atonement,"  by  Ina  Leon  Cassilis,  is  the  best  drama  that  the 
authoress  has  yet  written.  The  hero,  Wilford  Locksley,  has  led  a  profligate 
life,  but  has  reformed,  and  is  engaged  to 'Marguerite  Melville.  The  latter 
discovers  a  liaison  that  has  existed  in  the  past  between  him  and  Rosamond 
Yerner,  and  he,  knowing  how  unworthy  he  is  of  Marguerite,  leads  her  to 
believe  almost  that  it  still  exists.  Kosamond  is  now  married  to  a  silly  old 
fellow,  Edward  Smith,  but  this  does  not  prevent  her  determination  to  regain 
her  ascendency  over  Locksley.  Marguerite's  father,  Arthur  Melville,  is 
manager  to  Mr.  Smith  ;  he  has  speculated  wildly,  and  it  is  suggested  to  him  by 
Rosamond  that  he  shall  stave  off  his  difficulties  by  forging  her  husband's  name, 
she  promising  Melville  that  he  shall  come  to  no  harm.  She  hopes  thus  to  get 
him  in  her  power,  and  so  force  him  to  refuse  his  consent  to  a  marriage  between 
Locksley  and  Marguerite,  who  still  clings  to  him.  Melville  does  forge,  and  gets 
Joe  Snedger,  an  humble  hanger-on  of  Locksley's,  to  cash  the  draft.  The 
forgery  is  discovered,  and  Locksley,  who  knows  the  culprit,  to  save  Marguerite's 
father,  makes  the  "noble  atonement"  for  his  past  evil  life  by  tacitly  accepting 
the  onus  of  the  crime.  Marguerite  discovers  the  truth  and  wins  her 
lover,  who  silences  Rosamond  by  threatening  to  disclose  the  secret  of  her 
vicious  life  to  her  unsuspecting  husband.  Mr.  Charles  Lander  played  Locksley 
with  considerable  earnestness  of  feeling.  Miss  Lesley  Bell's  Rosamond  Verner 
was  an  excellent  performance.  Miss  Leila  Rivers  was  clever  as  a  "  slavey," 
Dabbs.  Miss  Annie  Cathew  was  sympathetic  as  Marguerite,  and  Mr.  D.  G. 
English  did  well  as  a  dissipated,  roue  sort  of  character,  Dolly  Marchmont. 


True  to  his  word,  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  gave  us  an  English  version  of  Maurice 
Maeterlinck's  "  L'Intruse  "  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of 
January  27th.  It  was  produced  under  the  title  of  "  The  Intruder,"  and  as  an 
acting  play  may  at  once  be  dismissed.  There  is  certainly ta  poetic  weirdness  in 
the  idea.  A  very  old  man,  blind  but  with  his  other  senses  keenly  alive,  sits 
surrounded  by  his  children.  The  wife  of  one  is  upstairs  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
and  the  arrival  of  another  member  of  the  family  is  expected.  The  old  man  is  im- 
patient for  her  coming.  He  sends  his  daughter  to  look  out  of  the  window  and 
watch  for  her  approach.  The  girl  says  she  fancies  the  visitor  must  have 
arrived,  for  the  nightingales  have  ceased  singing,  the  watch  dog  crouches  silent 
in  his  kennel,  the  swans  are  restless.  Then  there  is  heard  the  "  swishing  "  of  a 
scythe,  the  sound  being  set  down  as  the  mowing  of  the  gardener.  Presently  foot- 
steps are  heard  on  the  stairs,  the  servant  is  sent  for,  she  has  admitted  no  one, 
and  yet  the  entrance  door  is  found  open.  A  Sister  of  Mercy  appears,  and 
beckons  all  present  to  follow  her.  They  file  out  in  silence,  and  the  old  man 
is  left  alone  in  his  darkness.  There  has  been  a  visitor — it  is  death.  In  reading 
this  work  there  is  play  for  the  imagination,  but  when  set  palpably  before  us  on 
the  stage,  realism  destroys  the  poetry.  It  might  also  be  suggested  that  the 
almost  commonplace  language  would  have  been  better  suited  to  the  mouths  of 
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a  family  in  a  lower  walk  of  life  than  that  represented  at  the  Haymarket.  The 
piece  afforded  Mr.  Tree  the  opportunity  of  displaying  the  helplessness  of  the 
blind  man,  the  torture  of  anxiety  that  he  feels  as  to  the  condition  of  his  sick 
relative,  and  the  almost  prescience  of  coming  evil  which  is  hidden  from  the 
others  who  are  in  the  full  possession  of  their  senses.  As  a  specimen  of  his  almost 
microscopic  delineation  of  character,  Mr.  Tree's  rendering  was  a  success.  There 
were  seven  other  characters  in  "  The  Intruder,"  but,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Tree,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  eldest  daughter,  they  have  little  to  do.  The 
occasion  on  which  this  was  presented  was  at  a  complimentary  matinee  tendered 
to  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  prior  to  her  departure  for  Australia.  The  talented 
actress  made  her  last  appearance  in  England  as  Lady  Teazle  in  the  Screen 
Scene  from  "  The  School  for  Scandal,''  supported  by  Mr.  William  Farren  as 
Sir  Peter,  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  as  Charles  and  Joseph 
Surface,  and  Mr.  C.  Brookfield  as  the  servant.  "  A  Quiet  Rubber,"  with  the 
Garrick  cast,  and  "  The  Critic,"  with  Miss  Kate  Phillips  as  Tilburina,  and  a 
host  of  well-known  names  in  the  other  characters,  made  up  the  programme. 
"  The  Critic  "  had  been  terribly  mauled,  and,  though  the  cast  created  consider- 
able laughter,  Sheridan's  farce  has  evidently  seen  its  day. 

An  excellent  performance  of  Sydney  Grundy's  clever  play,  "  The  Silver 
Shield,"  was  given  at  the  Vaudeville  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  February 
16th.  It  is  strange  that  this  comedy  has  not  been  better  appreciated  ;  in  it 
may  be  found  some  of  the  author's  most  brilliant  writing.  Perhaps  its  non- 
success  may  be  attributed  to  a  repetition  of  the  motive  by  which  the  two 
couples  are  divided,  namely,  the  misconception  arrived  at  in  the  reading  of  two 
letters.  The  piece  was  originally  produced  on  May  19th,  1885,  at  the  Strand 
Theatre,  and  was  put  in  the  evening  bill  at  the  Comedy  on  June  20th  of  the 
same  year.  The  principal  female  character,  Alma  Blake,  was  played  by  Miss 
Amy  Roselle,  and  the  other  important  part,  Lucy  Preston,  by  Miss  Kate 
Rorke,  and  they  were  specially  commended.  It  may  also  be  well  to  mention 
that  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  appeared  as  Mr.  Dodson  Dick,  a  theatrical  manager, 
at  the  Comedy.  A  notice  of  the  original  production  appeared  in  THE  THEATRE 
of  June  1885.  At  this  latest  matinee  Miss  Annie  Irish  was  seen  at  her  very 
best  as  Alma  Blake  ;  she  was  brilliantly  effective  throughout,  her  pathos  was 
very  moving,  and  in  the  third  act  the  actress  achieved  a  triumph.  Miss  May 
Whitty  played  very  tenderly  as  Lucy.  Mr.  William  Herbert  resumed  his 
original  character  of  Ned  Chetwynd  and  was  well  in  the  picture.  Mr.  Walter 
Russell  was  an  aristocratic  Sir  Humphrey  Chetwynd,  and  his  performance  was 
well  balanced  and  impressive.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Dozey  were  effectively  played 
by  Mr.  John  Beauchamp  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Phelps.  Mr.  Edward  O'Neill  was 
an  earnest  and  sympathetic  Tom  Potter.  Mr.  Eric  Lewis  divided  the  honours 
of  the  afternoon  as  Mr.  Dodson  Dick  ;  his  light  and  airy  manner  combined 
with  the  shrewdness  of  the  theatrical  manager,  who  so  thoroughly  understands 
the  workings  of  a  leading  lady's  mind,  were  admirably  illustrated.  The  play 
gives  outsiders  a  good  idea  of  that  which  is  constantly  going  on  behind  the 
scenes,  and  its  revival  was  received  with  every  mark  of  approval. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Hasluck  gave  a  dramatic  recital  at  the  Steinway 
Hall  on  February  16th.  Mr.  Hasluck  was  unfortunately  suffering  from 
extreme  hoarseness,  and  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  omit  one  portion  of  his 
program  ne.  He  fought  manfully  against  his  vocal  disability  in  order  that  he 
might  assist  his  latest  prominent  pupil,  Mr.  W.  Mervyn  Ward,  in  the 
"Quarrel"  scene  from  "Julius  Caesar,"  in  which  Mr.  Ward  made  a  most 
favourable  impression  as  Cassius.  Mrs.  Hasluck  exhibited  considerable  dramatic 
power  as  Constance  in  Scene  4.  Act  ii  of  "  King  John,"  and  also  showed  her- 
self possessed  of  much  skill  as  a  pianist ;  she  moved  her  audience  to  tears  in 
'  •  A  Frenchwoman's  Story." 


A  misprint  occurred  on  page  104,  line  22,  of  our  February  number : — May[6th, 
1885,  should  read  May  16th,  1855. 
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AND    IMPOKTANT    Ivi. \iv\i. s   in    London,  from  January  18th    to 
February  2()th,  1SU2  :— 

(  Ifevivala  are   mar  Iced   /////.s  °  ) 

Jan.  18     "  Saint  Angela,"  play,  in  one  act,  by  Mrs.  G.  Thompson  and  Miss  Kate 

Sinclair.     Kilburn  Town  Hall. 
„     18     "Pounds,  Shillings  and  Pence,"  drawing-room  sketch,   by    Mrs.   G. 

Thompson  and  Miss  Kate  Sinclair.     Kilburn  Town  Hall. 
„     21     "A  Noble  Atonement,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Ina  Leon  Cassilis. 

Opera  Comique. 
„     21     "  Hamlet,"  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  arranged  and  produced  by  H.  Beer- 

bohm  Tree,  with  music  by  George  Henschel.     Huymarket. 
„     23     "  The  Grey  Mare,"  farcical  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  George  R.  Sims 

and  Cecil  Raleigh.     Comedy. 
,,     24     "My  Awful  Luck,"  one  act  comedietta,  by  Neville  Doone.     Lyric 

Club. 
„     26     "  Hydropathy,"  comedy-opera,  in  two  acts,  words  by  William  Boyce, 

music  by  Alfred  C.  Davies.     Myddleton  Hall,  Islington. 
„     27     "  The  Intruder,"  drama,  in  one  act,  version  in  English  of  "  L'Intruse," 

by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.     Haymarket. 
„     27°  "Saints  and   Sinners,"  play,  in  five  acts,  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 

Vaudeville. 

„     27°  "  Miss  Decima,"  transferred  from  Prince  of  Wales's  to  Toole's. 
,,     28°  "  The  Vicar  of  Bray,"  comic  opera,  in  two  acts,  by  Sydney  Grundy, 

music  by  Edward  Solomon.     Savoy. 

,,     30°  "  Judah,"  drama,  in  three  acts,  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones.     Avenue. 
Feb.     2°  "The  Bachelor  of   Arts,"  two-act   comedy,   by    Charles   Matthews. 

Ladbroke  Hall. 
„      6     "  A  Fancy  Dress  Ball,"  musical  sketch,  by  Corney  Grain.     St.  George's 

Hall. 
,,      6     "Blue-Eyed  Susan,"  original  comic  opera,  in  two  acts,  by  George  R 

Sims  and    Henry    Pettitt,  music  by  F.  Osmond  Carr.     Prince  of 

Wales's. 

„     10*  "  Fourteen  Days,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  H.  J.  Byron.     Criterion. 
„     11     "The  Great   Metropolis,'"'    drama,    in  five  acts,  written    by  Henry 

Neville  and  William  Terriss.     Princess's. 

„     11     "  Major  Hope,"  an  amusement,  in  three  acts.     Matinee.     Vaudeville. 

„     11     "The    Star-Spangled   Banner,"    Irish- American   romantic    military 

drama,  in  four  acts,  by  W.  J.  Patmore.     (Copyright  purposes). 

Parkhurst,  Holloway. 

„     16°  "  The  Silver  Shield,"  three-act  comedy,  by  Sydney  Grundy.  Matinee. 

Vaudeville. 

„     18     "  A  Bohemian,"  play,  in  three  acts,  by  Louis  N.  Parker.    Globe. 
„     18°  "Lady  Fortune,"  one  act  play,  by  Charles  Thomas.     Comedy. 
„     18     "  Inoculation,"  farce,  by  A.  W.  Gattie.     Ladbroke  Hall. 
,,     20     "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  comedy,  in  four  acts,  by  Oscar  Wilde. 
St.  James's. 

In  the  Provinces,  from  January  8th  to  February  15th,  1892  : — 

Jan.     8     "  Morgiana,"  burlesque,  by  Guy  du  Maurier.     Royal  Fusilier  Barracks, 

Woolwich. 
„     13     "  Carolan,"  moral  drama,  in  five  acts,  by  Howell  Victor  (produced  by 

amateurs).     Town  Hall,  Bootle,  Liverpool. 
„     25    "  The  Miner's  Queen,"  drama,  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts,  by  Fred 

Jarman.     T.R.,  Lincoln. 
„     26     "  Pip's  Patron,"  a  dramatic  version,  by  W.  J.  Rix,  of  Charles  Dickens's 

novel  "  Great  Expectations."     Public  Hall,  Beccles. 
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Jan.  30     "  The  Blacksmith,"  Irish  drama,  by   Fred  Maeder.     Her  Majesty's 

Theatre,  Carlisle. 
Feb.     1     "  The  Warlock,"  original  romantic  comedy-opera,  in  three  acts,  by 

Alfred  Smythe  and  Edgar  Little.     Queen's  R.T.,  Dublin. 
„       1     "  Shylock  ;  or,  the  Venus  of  Venice,"  two-act  operatic  burlesque, 
libretto  by  Montague  Turner,  music  by  H.  C.  Barry.     T.R.,  Gates- 
head. 

„       G     "  The  Mills  of  God,"  four-act  drama,  by  Robert  Overton.     (Copy- 
right purposes).     Lecture  Hall,  Greenwich. 
„       6     "Fickle  Fatima,"  three-act  burlesque,  by   W.  Graham   Robertson. 

(Played  by  amateurs).     Lower  Town  Hall,  Streatham 
„       8     "  The  Modern  Tutor,"  comedy,  by  Wilfred  F.  Field.     Southall. 
/       8     "  The  Mouth  of  the  Pit,"  four-act  drama,  by  Wynn  Miller.     T.R., 

Middlesborough. 

„  15  "  The  Fisherman's  Daughter,"  three-act  comedy-opera,  by  Dr. 
.Montgomery  A.  Ward.  Music  by  Mrs.  Georgiana  Adye  Curran. 
Queen's  Royal  Theatre,  Dublin. 

„  15  "Lost  to  the  World,"  drama,  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts,  by  Mrs. 
Talbot  Hunter.  Lyceum  Theatre,  Crewe. 

In  Paris,  from  Jan.  14th  to  February  21st,  1892  :— 

Jan.   14     "  Les  Varietes  de  1'Annee,"  review,  in  nine  scenes,  by  MM.  Blondeau 

and  Monreal.     Varietes. 
„     15     "  Armande  Be jart,"  one-act  apropos,  in  verse,  by  Marcel  Fiorentins. 

Odeon. 
„     15     "Le  Boucher  de  Montmartre,"  drama,  in  five  acts,  by  Henri  Pagat. 

Ambigu. 
„     16     "Nini  Fauvette,"  three-act  vaudeville,  words  by  Charles  Clairville, 

music  by  Edmond  Missa.     Nouveautes. 

„     20     "  Macbeth,"  a  new  versified  translation  of  Shakespeare's  play,  in  fif- 
teen scenes,  by  Georges  Clerc.     Odeon. 
„     25     "Popote,"  three  act    vaudeville,    by   E.    Gugenheim     and    A.    de 

Jassaud.     Cluny. 
,,    26     "  Le  Pays  de  1'Or,"  spectacular  piece,  in  three  acts  and  fourteen 

scenes,   by    MM.    Chivot    and    Duru,    music    by    Leon   Vasseur. 

Gaite. 
„     28     "  Le    Pardon,"    three-act    comedy,   by   Le"on    Gandillot.       Theatre 

Moderne. 
Feb.    4     "  La   Menteuse,"   three-act   play,   by   Alphonse   Daudet  and    Leon 

Hennique.     Gymnase. 
„      8     "  Par    le    Glaive,"    five-act    versical    drama,    by    Jean    Richepin. 

Franrjais. 
„      9     "  Ma  Femme,"  four-act  farcical  comedy,  by  Marcel  Guillemaud  and 

Henri  Duharnois. 
„     12°  "  La  Cocarde  Tricolore,"  comic  opera,  in  three  acts,  by  MM.  Cogniard, 

re-written   by  Maurice  Ordonneau,  music    by  Planquette.    Folies 

Dramatiques. 
„     13     "  Les  Gueux,"  five-act  drama,  by   Lucien   Cressonois  and   Charles 

Samson.     Ambigu. 

„     15U  "  Le  Jolie  Parfurmeuse,"  comic  opera,  by  Offenbach.     Renaissance. 
„     15     "  Graciosa,"  three-act  comic  opera,  by  Theodore  Massiac.     Music  by 

Laurent  Grillet.     Menus-Plaisirs. 
„     21     "  La  Bonne  a  Tout  Faire,"  play,  in  four  acts,  by  Dabut  de  Laforest 

and  Oscar  Metenier.     Varietes. 
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More  About  Mr.  Tree, 


,Y  DEAR  MR.  BETTANY,— 

We  none  of  us  know  you.  Some  of  us  I 
find  doubt  even  that  you  exist,  and  smugly  insinuate 
— "  with  this  head  shake  or  by  pronouncing  of  some 
doubtful  phrase  " — that  beneath  your  initials  and  your 
name  lurks  an  insidious  "  E.  S.  W.,"  or  "  J.  F.-R.,"  or 
"  G.  A.,"  or  any  other  of  the  gentlemen  you  laud  at  Mr.  Tree's 
expense.  But  I  harbour  no  such  base  suspicions,  feeling  in  truth 
that,  if  you  be  like  Cerberus,  more  than  one  gentleman  at  a  time,  the 
odds  are  in  favour  of  your  identity  with  that  same  "  H.  B.  T.," 
whose  adherents  you  have  dexterously  roused  to  frenzy  by  your 
impulsive  assault  with  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  upon  the  fortress 
of  that  player's  established  reputation.  And  I  am  glad  ^with  my 
good  friends',  the  Editors',  permission  to  offer  you  congratulations 
upon  the  vigour  and  audacity  of  an  attack  which  has  made  the 
rudely  awakened  battalions — scared  and  demoralised — sit  up,  yet: 
(cunningly  ?  or  rashly  ?  )  left  opportunities  for  some  warm,  raking 
cross-fire  in  return. 

Plain-speaking  is  a  good  thing  ;  it  clears  the  air.  And  you  have 
done  the  drama  of  the  moment  yeoman's  service  by  pouring  in  a 
broadside  where  you  thought  shot  could  tell ;  for,  of  course,  the 
enemy  has  guns,  too,  and  a  battle  is  a  soldier's  pastime.  Some  of 
these  guns  I  take  upon  myself  to  train  and  fire  ;  not  because  my 
heart  is  in  the  cause,  but  just  from  sheer  delight  in  tickling  (if  I 
may  thus  minimise  the  question),  in  boring  playful  holes  through 
you.  And  now  let  me  get  to  work. 

Between  the  lines  I  read  your  disposition  to  admit  what  the  sensible 
minority  must  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  the  point  of  view  is  every- 
thing. In  art  as  in  theology,  so  much  depends  on  the  sid«  on  which 
you  are  ranged.  And  partly  swept  off  your  feet  by  a  cacoethes 
slashendi,  partly  impelled  by  a  burning  sense  of  the  injustice  done 
to  other  able  men  by  Mr.  Tree's  meteor-like  course  across  the 
heavens,  you  have,  I  think,  adopted  too  uncompromising  an 
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attitude  altogether.  As  who  should  say  "  Marry,  sir,  this  player  is 
not  to  my  taste  ;  moreover,  he  misliketh  me  ;  'secondarily,  he  is  not 
the  man  I  took  him  for ;  sixth  and  lastly,  he  annoyeth  me  ;  thirdly, 
he  standeth  but  poorly  in  my  estimation  ;  and,  to  conclude,  I  do  not 
like  him."  Excellent  logic,  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  a  poor  argument. 

Let  me  bring  home  to  you  the  supreme  importance  of  this  "  point 
of  view"  question  by  a  couple  of  stories — experiences  of  my  own. 
Anxious  to  prosecute  my  studies  of  the  legitimate  drama,  and  learn- 
ing that  a  penny  gaff  was  in  existence  not  far  from  town,  I  sat  one 
night  through  a  marvellous  production  of  "  Richard  III  "  and  "  The 
Lady  of  Lyons."  Pauline  compared  herself  to  the  bee  upon  the 
flower,  and  "'ung  upon  the  'oney  of  'is  heloquent  lips,"  and  the 
Claude  was  a  coarse  brute  whom  I  thought — but  there,  like  Colonel 
Damas,  though  from  different  motives,  "I  will  not  tell  you  what  I 
thought."  But  beside  me  in  the  fourpenny  stalls  sat  a  young  lady 
in  a  wondrous  shawl  and  a  gorgeous  hat  and  feathers,  who  cheered 
the  players  by  remarking  audibly  at  intervals,  "  My  Gawd,  ain't  it 
lovely."  You  see,  the  "point  of  view !  "  Again,  at  the  Lyceum  once, 
seeing  Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet  for  the  fiftieth  time,  and  jammed  in 
between  two  Grenadiers  and  their  lady-loves,  while  yielding  myself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  exquisite  pathos  and  regal  dignity  of  the  grave- 
yard scene,  my  ears  were  assailed  with  this  penetrating  whisper, 
"  Oh,  Lord  !  Ain't  his  face  like  roobarb  tart  ?  "  You  see,  "the  point 
of  view  !  "  To  my  eyes  the  enthralling  actor  was  the  glass  of  fashion 
and  the  mould  of  form  ;  for  me,  "  the  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye 
tongue,  sword,  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason,"  all  were  there, 
beautiful  with  exceeding  beauty.  For  my  stalwart  warrior  neigh- 
bours it  was  but  an  embodiment  of  "  roobarb  "  tart  ! 

And  now  for  a  home  thrust.  On  my  journey  after  some  first  night 
lately,  my  'bus  was  besieged  by  a  posse  of  pretty  girls,  who  filled  it 
to  the  -exclusion  of  all  but  me.  They  had  been  to  the  Haymarket  to 
see  "  Hamlet,"  and  girl-like,  they  had  to  exchange  opinions  in 
excited  colloquy,  brazenly  regardless  of  my  presence.  Their  ex- 
pressions reached  me  quite  comfortably,  and  I  learned  that  they 
were  quite  unanimous  :  the  new  Hamlet  was  —  "a  pet !  "  At 
the  word  a  Claudian-flash  of  lightning  sealed  your  doom.  I  had 
y.ou,  electrically  cooked,  on  toast !  You  could  not  "  appreciate  "  the 
;Kew  Romance.  Of  course  not.  There  were  insuperable  difficulties 
•in  the  way.  You  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  a  woman.  You  were 
;a  man,  and  from  a  man  player  you  demanded  mannishness.  The 
v.ery  qualities  which  endeared  Mr.  Tree  to  that  'busful  of  High 
;  School  girls  of  necessity  revolted  you.  Your  strenuous  virility  was 
/hurt,  shocked,  outraged  by  a  male  "  pet." 

With  this  fact  I  flatter  myself  that  I  blow  half  your  objections 
into  the  air.  For  the  opinion  expressed  by  these  eleven  young  ladies 
,is,  I  find,  that  of  two  out  of  every  three.  Women  old,  young,  thin, 
fat,  short,  and  tall  I  have  met  (not  at  'the  Criterion,  either  inside  or 
.out)  and  consulted  as  to  Mr.  Tree's  artistic  virtues.  They  sum  up 
Jiiin  and  his  virtues  in  a  choice  selection  of  the  terms  of  admiration 
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peculiar  to  women.  He  is  this,  that,  and  the  other  (the  references 
are  always  complimentary),  but  thef  e  is  nothing  of  bigness  in  the  phrases 
they  use.  Whereas  one  describes  Mr.  Irving  as  "  the  king  of  actors" ; 
another  Mr.  Willard  as  a  "  man  of  men  "  ;  a  third,  Mr.  Robertson  us 
"  a  giant  "  ;  and  yet  another,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  as  "  a  viking  hero" ; 
all,  with  rare  exceptions,  struck  the  tinkling  note  of  affectionate  inti- 
macy in  the  words  they  employed  over  Mr.  Tree.  This  goes  to  prove 
one  thing  and  imply  another  :  to  prove  his  possession  of  striking 
qualities,  and  to  imply  that  those  qualities  are  not  grateful  to  men. 
Therefore  I  do  not  marvel  when  you  fling  yourself  upon  his  romantic 
method  and  rend  it  into  shreds,  because  it  is  obvious  that  you  want 
thews  and  sinews  in  romance,  and  decline  the  hearthrug  posturing 
which  would  masquerade  under  that  glorious  guise.  But  I  do  a  little 
wonder  that  you  make  no  difference  'twixt  romance  and  romance,  and 
deny  your  roughly  battered  victim  the  mental  grace  he  is  dowered 
withal.  Thus  I  would  challenge  you  at  once  upon  your  scorn  of  Grin- 
goire.  This  I  would  assert  to  be  a  brilliant  performance.  No  power  is 
wanted  :  only  gentle  methods  are  required.  Mr.  Tree  can  look  the 
starveling,  and  the  mild  intensity  and  piteous  (not  commanding) 
pathos  needed  are  well  within  his  grasp.  Had  the  character  been 
drawn  upon  severer  lines  it  is  possible  that  he  would  not  so  have  shone. 
But  Gringoire  had  a  good  deal  of  the  woman  in  him.  He  is  tender, 
persuasive,  resigned,  and  all  this  in  my  judgment  Mr.  Tree  is  very 
cunning  in.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  as  I  write,  swept  along  in  the 
teeth  of  a  blinding  blizzard,  my  fingers  half  numbed  with  cold, 
something  of  Gringoire's  hunger  on  me,  my  eyes  aching  with  weari- 
ness, and  (as  you  may  imagine)  in  anything  but  a  romantic  mood,  the 
tears  start  at  the  very  thought  of  that  pinched,  worn  face  and  the 
broken  tones  pleading  the  cause  of  the  wretched  and  the  poor. 

"  Oh,  I  grant  all  this,"  I  think  I  hear  you  say,  "  I  may  be  of  sterner 
stuff  than  most.  To  shake  me  it  needs  a  storm  of  passion,  and  a 
mere  whiff  of  wind  leaves  me  contemptuous,  I  confess.  Bat  what 
has  this  to  do  with  the  charges  I  bring  against  Mr.  Tree  ?  "  Well, 
everything.  You  deny  his  intensity,  inspiration,  capacity  to  identify 
himself  with  the  parts  he  undertakes.  But  all  this,  or  nearly  all,  is 
a  relative  matter.  You  find  him  wanting  ;  other  people  don't.  The 
deficiency  is  not  in  him,  but  you.  Had  you  the  same  temperament 
as  others  who  meet  the  actor  half-way  towards  his  goal,  you  would 
not  complain  that  he  never  got  there  You  see  where  Pm  getting. 
It  is  the  "point  of  view"  again.  You  sit  (I  trust  in  the  pit,  where  all 
good  critics  should  be  while  they  live)  and  sotto  voce  bid  the  actor 
"  Come  hither  to  me."  But  in  this  instance  he,  or  rather  his  effects* 
don't  come.  They  travel  over  the  footlights,  but  sink  exhausted  in 
the  third  row  of  the  stalls,  or  maybe  in  the  orchestra.  And  you  glower 
severe  and  murmur,  "  111  done,  thou  feckless,  artless  servant,"  and 
you  cast  him  out  where  there  is  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 
But  they  of  softer  stuff  abhor  such  measures.  They  go  to  be  de- 
lighted, and  take  pains  to  be  so.  In  a  word,  they  are  in  sympathy  and 
you  are  not.  In  that  nutshell  lies  almost  everything  that  forms  the  basis 
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of  your  criticism.  Almost,  but  not  quite  everything  !  The  "inspira- 
tion "  point  is  not  therein  included,  nor  the  question  of  "  identity." 
And  these,  I  readily  own,  are  extremely  important  points,  'upon 
which  I  will  touch  in  a  moment.  But  first  let  me  reiterate  that 
when  you  speak  of  intensity,  it  is  not  the  actor  but  the  audience  you 
should  criticise,  for  you  can  well  imagine  even  Othello  played  by  Mr. 
Tree,  and  affecting  his  audience  to  excitement,  horror,  and  tears, 
although  you  (and  possibly  I  also)  could  endure  it  and  stay  but  to 
scoff  and  shed  a  cisternf  ul  of  pity  upon  such  flabby  creatures,  whose 
flabbiness  it  is  that  is  solely  to  blame  for  the  passive  or  active  accept- 
ance of  what  you  and  I  would  probably  think  flabbiness  itself. 

For  "inspiration,"  what  is  it  ?  Would  you  agree  that  it  is  that 
unerring  quality  which  enables  an  actor  by  touches  of  extra- 
ordinary, of  unique,  value  so  to  illumine  the  character  he  represents 
that  it  stands  out  with  startling  vividness  ?  If  so,  I  should  be  pre- 
pared to  claim  for  Mr.  Tree  a  goodly  measure  of  this  priceless  gift  ; 
although  I  must  admit  that  in  Hamlet  he  tries  hard  to  prove  he 
has  it  not.  Look  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding  as  he  left  Mr.  Tree's  hands. 
Was  not  inspiration  writ  large  all  over  his  spare  form  ?  The  bun,  the 
goloshes,  the  intonations,  the  gait,  were — humble  no  doubt,  but  invalu- 
able— "inspirations."  Examples  can  be  multiplied,  in  Beau  Austin, 
Macari,  the  Village  Priest,  and  many  other  parts.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  enumerate  what  I  consider  inspired  touches.  Suffice  it, 
that  in  all  his  modern  parts  I  detect  frequent  signs  of  a  something 
that  idealises  the  character  under  review,  a  something  which  would 
most  unquestionably  be  wanting,  were  the  actor,  as  you  seem  to 
think  him,  merely  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  with  a  certain  gift  of 
expression.  Only  in  Hamlet,  indeed,  have  I  seen  grounds  for  con- 
cluding that  these  touches  were  the  outcome  of  laborious  toil  and 
not  of  inspiration  ;  but  so  shaken  in  my  pristine  belief  was  I  by  the 
horrible  degradation  of  Ophelia  brought  about  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  hypocritical  prayer  whilst  she  is  contemplating  the  treachery 
of  deception  against  her  lover,  that  it  required  that  poetical  return  of 
Hamlet  to  Ophelia's  grave,  there  to  sit  and  mourn  his  loss,  to  reassure 
me  in  my  estimate  of  Mr.  Tree's  conceptive  powers.  But  then,  the 
Hamlet  is  a  shock  to  me  in  many  ways,  and  I  can  scarcely  believe 
the  sensible  and  true  avouch  of  mine  own  eyes  at  almost  every  turn. 
Briefly,  I  think  I  would  claim  for  Mr.  Tree  inspiration  in  modern 
work,  and  support  a  theory  that  somehow  or  other  when  he  touches 
the  hem  of  classic  themes  this  virtue  goes  out  of  him. 

Before  I  tackle  the  last  point,  let  me  gently  put  you  right  on  one 
or  two  matters  of  fact.  Mr.  Tree  never  played  Demetrius  at  the 
Globe,  where,  however,  he  did  play,  with  singular  vividness,  the 
society  villain  in  '•  The  Glass  of  Fashion."  Nor  did  he  go  touring 
in  comic  opera  with  Miss  St.  John,  though  he  did  in  a  comic  opera 
associated  with  that  lady,  "  Madame  Favart."  So  much  for  dramatic 
history's  sake.  And  one  tiny  point  (of  magnitude  to  Mr.  Tree,  no 
doubt)  for  your  own,  and  mine.  You  relate  how  roars  of  laughter  were 
evoked  by  Macari's  killing  of  young  March.  But  are  you  sure  ?  I 
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am  not  susceptible  to  stage  agonies,  but  the  horrid  scream  of  that 
wretched  boy  rings  in  my  ears  to  this  day,  and  Macari's  evil  face 
aflame  with  fury  is  as  vivid  a  remembrance  as  Mr.  Irving's  dream 
scene  in  "  The  Bells."  Had  I  been  moved  to  laughter  by  that  mur- 
der, or  anyone  in  the  house  beside,  I  should  have  set  it  down  to 
hysteria,  and  I  shrink  from  concluding  that  you  have  observed  cor- 
rectly on  this  point.  On  the  contrary,  I  prefer  tenderly  to  crucify  you 
as  did  the  Roman  soldiers  two  malefactors  once,  upon  a  certain 
memorable  occasion,  for  having  stolen  from  a  worthy  artist  a  valu- 
able piece  of  reputation. 

The  identity  question  is  an  easy  one  to  tackle.  Surely  there  is  no 
actor  whose  personality  imposes  itself  less  upon  you  than  does  Mr. 
Tree's.  This  I  can  conceive  your  urging,  and  scoring  the  point  against 
him.  But  it  should  tell  in  his  favour.  For  the  less  his  personality  ob- 
trudes, the  more  ground  there  is  for  maintaining  that  he  accomplishes 
identity  with  the  fictitious  character.  You  call  him  "  the  Meissonier 
of  the  English  stage,"  and  you  but  do  him  justice.  His  observation 
is  extraordinary,  and  he  never  tires  of  adding  vivifying  details. 
That  he  has  not  the  powerful  hand  of  an  Irving  or  a  Willard,  detracts 
not  a  whit  from  the  splendour  of  his  accomplishments  ;  and  his  flexi- 
bility of  style — compare  Demetrius  with  the  Beau,  and  Guisebury 
with  Sir  Mervyn  Ferrar — is,  compared  with  that  of  any  living  English- 
man, simply  phenomenal.  You  will  urge  to  his  detraction  that  he 
stamps  himself  upon  his  part  by  some  physical  peculiarity.  Perhaps 
he  does.  But  what  prominent  actor  does  not  still  more  ?  Mr.  Robert- 
son's ascetic  face,  Mr.  Willard's  virile  tones,  Mr.  Irving's  glittering 
gestures,  these  are  ever  with  us.  You  think,  I  know  you  think,  of 
Mr.  Tree,  that  with  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne,  "  he  has  a  leg,"  but  are 
you  a  poor,  snared,  fluttered  "  dainty  rogue  in  porcelain  "  that  the 
limb  should  get  upon  your  nerves  ? 

But  I  trust  we  shall  meet  some  day,  and  thrash  it  all  out  where 
and  when  we  can  say  just  all  we  think. — Till  then,  very  expectantly 

yours, 

OLIVER  BLUFF. 
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Is  the  Dramatic  Profession  a  Healthy  One  ? 


S  the  dramatic  profession  conducive  to  longevity  ?  Is  a 
condition  of  ripe,  healthy  old  age  the  general  rule  or  the 
exception  amongst  those  who  strut  and  fret  their  hour 
upon  the  stage  ? 

These  are  interesting  questions,  but  the  answering  of 
them  is  full  of  difficulty.  The  main  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  a  definite  solution  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  personalities 
of  actors  are  still  in  great  measure,  like  the  birth  of  Jeames,  "  wrop 
in  mistry."  The  mystery  is  by  no  means  so  dense  as  it  was  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  public  then  knew  practically  nothing 
of  the  actor  off  the  stage.  Contemporary  history  of  the  drama  leads 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  perhaps  as  well.  Nowadays  the 
actor  receives  world-wide  advertisement,  and  we  are  constantly  being 
favoured  with  much  information  about  him.  Sometimes  we  hear 
rather  too  much.  But  little  is  said  about  actor's  ages,  and  what  is 
said  (it  may  be  added  in  parenthesis)  should  be  digested  with  the 
proverbial  grain.  As  a  rule  this  detail  is  left  entirely  to  individual 
imagination.  The  public,  in  this  matter,  must  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions ;  they  must  think  for  themselves.  That  is,  always  supposing 
them  capable  of  the  effort. 

Our  leading  judges,  soldiers,  statesmen,  physicians,  artists,  and 
ecclesiastics  are  not  so  lightly  treated.  Their  privacy  is  not  respected, 
their  ages  are  not  left  to  the  imagination.  The  certificates  of  their 
birth  are  rudely  dragged  into  the  lurid  glare  of  publicity,  and  their 
recurring  birthdays  are  cruelly  chronicled  in  the  daily  papers. 
Every  encyclopaedia  and  almanac  gives  these  facts  with  methodical 
exactitude,  and  one  can  decide  without  a  moment's  hesitation  the 
precise  number  of  years  that  have  passed  over  the  heads  of  those 
worthies.  After  all,  there  is  no  need  for  dissimulation.  Indeed,  in 
most  walks  of  life  old  age  is  an  absolutely  necessary  attribute,  and 
fame  is  not  to  be  attained  without  it.  A  young  judge  would  be  con- 
sidered absurd  ;  a  youthful  archbishop  would  not  be  tolerated.  Even 
a  physician  under  fifty  would  have  no  right  to  exist — as  a  physician. 
Yet  despite  the  fact  that  in  most  departments  of  life  venerability 
commands  feelings  of  respect,  and  even  awe,  it  is  not  openly 
cultivated  on  the  stage.  In  the  dramatic  profession  there  is  a 
popular  prejudice  against  growing  old.  The  explanation  is  very 
simple.  The  actor  exists  on  applause,  and  did  anyone  ever  applaud 
a  wizened  old  man,  with  toothless  gums  and  tottering  feet  ?  Unless- 
the  possessor  of  these  legacies  of  Time  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  a 
great  genius,  and  by  the  strength  of  his  genius  to  make  us  forget  his- 
physical  shortcomings,  emphatically — no.  And  great  geniuses  are 
not  produced  by  the  gross.  The  recipe  is  constantly  being  lost. 
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The  art  of  the  actor  is  to  conceal  art.  That  is  why  he  also  conceals 
his  age.  It  is  part  of  the  illusion.  Tell  us  that  the  active,  bright, 
curly-headed  young  fellow  who  skips  about  the  stage  is  a  sexagena- 
rian, and  we  refuse  to  believe  further  in  him.  You  have  lifted  the 
veil,  and  the  illusion  vanishes.  Old  age  has  no  place  on  the  stage, 
except  it  be  the  old  age  of  the  costumier  and  the  wig-maker.  The 
actor  knows  this,  and  hence  the  little  fiction  about  his  perpetual 
youth  which  [it  pleases  him  to  keep  up.  And  yet  actors  are  but 
human.  They  must  grow  old  in  private,  if  they  do  not  do  so  in 
public.  The  question  is — Do  they  on  an  average  enjoy  a  span  of 
life  equal  to  that  which  falls  to  the  share  of  those  who  follow  other 
professions  ?  Do  the  majority  of  actors  die  young,  or  is  it  the  other 
way  about  ?  Can  it  be  said  generally  of  the  actor,  as  Wordsworth 
said  of  an  unknown  lady — 

Old  age  serene  and  bright, 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night, 
Shall  lead  thee  to  thy  grave. 

Briefly,  is  the  dramatic  profession,  regarded  from  a  dry,  statistical 
standpoint,  a  physically  healthy  one,  or  not  ?  That  is  the  sum  total  of 
the  matter. 

Statistics,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  are  not  easily  obtainable. 
But  let  us  look  back  into  the  past,  and  we  may  perhaps  obtain  some 
figures  which  will  enable  us  to  draw  certain  conclusions. 

David  Garrick  expired  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  ;  Mrs.  Oldfield 
lived  to  see  her  forty-seventh  birthday  ;  Macklin  passed  away  at  the 
remarkable  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven,  after  seeing  five  sovereigns 
ascend  the  Throne  and  the  commencement  and  ending  of  twenty- 
five  distinct  Administrations.  Mrs.  Siddons  reached  seventy-six  ; 
Samuel  Foote  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  ;  Peg  Woffington  was 
forty  when  she  passed  away  ;  and  John  Kemble,  after  a  dramatic 
career  extending  over  a  period  of  forty  years,  expired  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six.  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  passed  thirty  years  of  her  life  on 
the  stage,  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  ;  whilst  Elliston  lived  ten 
years  longer,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Doran,  expired  '*  worn  out 
with  a  career  which  covered  a  period  of  close  upon  half-a-century." 
The  elder  Kean  lived  only  to  forty-six,  and  his  son  to  fifty-seven  ; 
Samuel  Phelps  reached  seventy-four ;  Charles  Mathews,  the  elder, 
fifty-nine ;  Charles  Mathews,  the  younger,  seventy-seven  ;  Fechter, 
fifty-six  ;  Macready,  eighty ;  Alfred  Wigan,  sixty ;  and  John 
Baldwin  Buckstone,  seventy-seven. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  few  of  those  enumerated  in  this  brief  list 
enjoyed  good  health  during  their  lifetime.  Garrick,  according  to 
the  curious  correspondence  bound  together  in  Mr.  Joseph  Boden's 
two  ponderous  but  interesting  volumes,  "  The  Correspondence  of 
David  Garrick,"  suffered  for  many  years  from  a  very  painful  and 
dangerous  disease.  During  a  tour  in  Italy  he  was  prostrated  with 
fever,  and  in  Dublin  he  was  taken  seriously  ill  owing  to  the  im- 
perfect ventilation  of  the  theatre  which  was  responsible  for  a  local 
malady  termed  "  Garrick  fever."  Kean  owed  his  early  death  to  the 
sufferings  of  his  youth  and  the  excesses  of  his  later  years.  As  a  child 
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he  was  so  weakly  that  he  was  compelled  to  wear  irons  strapped 
to  his  legs.  Charles  Mathews  came  of  a  consumptive  stock,  and 
during  a  visit  to  the  States  he  was  seized  with  a  mysterious  ill- 
ness, which  made  serious  inroads  upon  his  already  feeble  frame. 
Moreover,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  knocked  down  on  two  dis- 
tinct occasions  by  big  dogs,  and  in  each  instance  he  suffered  severe 
injuries.  And  one  might  continue  the  gruesome  catalogue  were  it 
needful  to  do  so.  Even  those  actors  and  actresses  who  had  little 
to  complain  of,  physically  speaking,  had  often  to  face  perils  which 
threatened  to  abruptly  shorten  their  lives.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  nearly- 
burnt  to  death  whilst  playing  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  and  both 
Kemble  and  Quin  fought  in  more  than  one  duel. 

No  doubt  the  constitution  of  the  average  actor  in  the  days  gone  by 
was  weakened  by  the  unhealthy  and  even  dangerous  condition  of 
the  theatres  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  play,  and  which  were  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  matter  of  sanitation.  Then  the 
dissolute  life,  once  inseparably  connected  with  the  actor's  prof ession, 
was  greatly  to  blame  ;  and  a  thousand  and  one  perils,  now  happily 
unknown,  surrounded  the  actor  "  on  tour,"  and  were  ready  to  anni- 
hilate him  without  a  moment's  warning.  The  mortality  amongst 
actors  must  necessarily  have  been  enormous,  for  what  with  bad 
theatres,  bad  pay — did  not  Rich  say  that  no  actor  was  worth  more 
than  £1-500  a  year? — and  inferior  living,  the  ordinary  actor  must  have 
had  a  hard  struggle  to  even  exist. 

The  actor  of  to-day  does  not  run  such  risks,  for  (thanks  to  the 
demolition  of  old  theatres  and  the  erection  of  scientifically  devised 
buildings  in  their  place),  the  dangers  from  disease  thus  incurred 
have  been  very  considerably  reduced.  There  is  still  room  for  im- 
provement in  this  direction,  mainly  in  provincial  theatres.  That 
terrible  scourge,  consumption,  still  wages  fierce  and  relentless  war- 
fare, principally  upon  the  weaker  sex,  the  members  of  which  are  too 
often  compelled  to  expose  the  most  delicate  portions  of  their  frames 
alternatively  to  the  biting  draughts  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
drive  from  the  stage  and  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  footlights. 

On  these  points,  however,  I  thought  it  best  to  obtain  professional 
opinion,  so  I  ventured  to  consult  Dr.  Lennox  Browne,  than  whom 
there  is  no  one  better  able  to  speak  authoritatively  on  this  particular 
subject.  Despite  his  many  professional  engagements,  Dr.  Lennox 
Browne  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  the  following  interesting 
letter : — 

"Sin. — The  question  you  put  to  me,  although  one  of  great  interest,  is  one  of 
such  magnitude  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  me  to  answer  it  fully  within  the 
limits  of  an  ordinary  letter.  Taking  first  that  portion  which  asks,  *  Is  the 
dramatic  profession — regarded  from  a  purely  physical  standpoint — a  healthy 
one  ?  '  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be,  and,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
written,  a  naturally  strong  physique  is  a  ,s/'//r  (/>/  non  of  success  to  the  pro- 
fessional voice-user,  whether  orator,  actor  or  singer.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  actor,  from  the  health  point  of  view,  is  in  many  respects  unfavourably 
placed. 

"First,  his  hours  of  professional  work  are  those  of  late  evening  and  night, 
and  experience  shows  that  no  amount  of  extra  slumber  by  day  can  compensate 
for  this  unnatural  life.  Doubtless  the  London  actor  in  these  times  of  long 
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runs  is  able  to  indulge  in  morning  sleep,  but  that  advantage  is  not  possible  to 
those  cmja^rd  in  touring  companies  or  minor  theatres,  where  there  are  fre<|iu-nt 
rehearsals  and  changes  of  programme.  The  increasing  rage  f«>r  innti/u-ca  has 
the  same  tendency,  for  the  actor  thus  engaged  is  obviously  working  double  tides. 

"Secondly,  the  actor  is  compelled  to  work    in  a  gas-taintod  and  oth< 
vitiated  atmosphere,  and  is  but  too  often  exposed  in  addition  to  the  risks  <>f  in 
sanitary  dressing-rooms. 

"  Lastly,  tin  mromc  of  the  actor  is,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
^taiui  >.  precarious.  That  fact,  combined  with  an  emotional  temperament — 
so  essential  an  element  to  success  i,h  this  profession — can  hardly  fail  in  the 
long  run  to  have  more  or  less  unfavourable  health-effects. 

"  At  the  recent  Congress  of  Hygiene  Dr.  Ogle  gave  some  statistics  as  to  the 
comparative  mortality  among  those  between  twenty-five  and  sixty-five  years 
old  engaged  in  various  occupations  in  England..  The  clergy  have  the  lowest 
death-rate,  and  are  accordingly  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison.  A  few 
of  these  figures  may  be  quoted  :— 

Bass  sinjfers  ...      300 


Clergymen       ...      100 

Farmers  ...        ill 

Lawyers          ...       I:,L» 


Tradesmen      ...       i:.s 

Clerks    l'.i;» 

Physicians      ...       202 


Hotel  waiters          .TJ7 


Actors  are  not  mentioned,  and  as  regards  the  "  bass  singers  "  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
sufficient  number  could  be  collected  to  afford  really  reliable  statistics.  Never- 
theless, it  is  quite  within  my  experience  to  state  that  the  physique  of  a  bass  or 
contralto  is  on  the  whole  better  than  that  of  the  tenor  or  soprano.  Probably 
the  actor  should  have  a  better  expectation  of  life  than  a  singer,  were  it  not  that 
the  term  '  actor '  embraces  such  a  wide  range  of  persons  of  different  social 
status,  education,  professional  attainments  and  income,  with  corresponding  wide 
degrees  of  variation  in  quality  of  home,  clothing,  and  nourishment. 

"There  is  little  doubt,  however, that  actors, both  dramatic  and  lyric, are  more 
liable  than  clergymen,  barristers,  or  other  voice-users  to  disorders  of  their  vocal 
and  respiratory  organs,  both  from  their  susceptibility  to  chills  and  also  from  the 
fatigue  due  to  the  fact  that  they  not  only  use  the  muscles  proper  to  vocalisa- 
tion, but  all  other  muscles  in  movements  and  gesticulations.  According  to  my 
experience,  which  is  doubtless  not  exceptional,  concert-singers  have  better 
throat-health  than  opera-singers,  and  reciters  than  actors,  while  those  who 
endeavour  to  excel  in  both  singing  and  dancing,  very  early  lose  their  voice,  or 
at  least  its  purity. 

"  Having  thus  briefly  indicated  some  of  the  more  obvious  of  the  drawbacks 
to  the  health  of  actors,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  work  is  comparatively  easy 
to  the  average  player,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  class  has  been 
quicker  to  adopt  the  improved  tone  of  personal  hygiene  so  general  in  modern 
days,  as  well  as  to  take  advantage  of  athletics  and  open-air  recreations. 

"  As  regards  the  second  part  of  your  question  :  '  Have  you  come  across 
many  actors  who  have  attained  what  is  popularly  termed  '  a  ripe  old  age  ?  ' 
this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  require  a  personal  answer.  Of  course,  we  can  all 
point  to  actors  who  have  attained  to  old  age,  though  they  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  comparatively  few  ;  and  it  is  deserving  of  note,  and  a  significant 
fact,  that  in  all  such  instances  they  are  people  who  have  been  careful  in  their 
mode  of  living,  and  have  avoided  the  pitfalls  with  which  the  life  of  the  actor 
is  almost  of  necessity  beset.— Yours,  etc.,  "  LENNOX  BBOWNB." 

From  Dr.  Lennox  Browne's  remarks  I  gather  that,  given  a  naturally 
healthy  constitution,  and  the  ability  to  lead  a  careful  life,  that  is  to 
say,  to  abstain  from  exhausting  dissipation  and  unnecessarily  late 
hours,  and  to  indulge  in  physical  exercise  and  wholesome  recreation 
by  day,  and  [generally  speaking  to  live  as  far  as  is  compatible  with 
the  special  exigencies  of  their  calling,  regular  and  well-balanced  lives, 
the  actor  of  to-day  stands  a  good  chance  of  attaining  a  ripe  old  age. 
Without  that  care  he  runs  a  greater  risk,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar 
and  exacting  conditions  of  his  profession,  of  succumbing  at  an 
average  earlier  age  than  is  general  in  other  professions.  It  would 
be  outraging  the  canons  of  good  taste  to  allude  to  contemporary 
actors  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  but  one  has  merely  to  look  around 
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to  recognise  the  general  truth  of  our  final  conclusion  that  if  you 
want  to  grow  old  on  the  stage  you  must  take  greater  care  of  yourself, 
and  pay  stricter  attention  to  the  laws  of  Nature  than  is  needful  when 
following  any  other  profession,  off  it  ? 

A.  J.  DANIELS. 


"Robin  Hood  Recalled." 

(  Suggested  by  the  production  of  Lord  lennysorfs  new  drama.) 

I. 

NCE  more  our  father-bard,  our  lyric  king 

(A  worthier  never  wore  the  crown  of  bays) 
Lights  on  a  theme  of  truly  British  ring, 
Recalling  olden  times  and  simple  ways 
To  these  our  close  sophisticated  days. 

His  magic  wand  he  sways, 
Reviving  vanish'd  scenes  and  visions  fair  ; 

Charming  our  ears  with  music  from  the  past, 
Bringing  sweet  draughts  of  freshening  forest  air 

To  languid  souls  with  modern  cares  o'ercast ; 
Enchanting  us  with  sunlit  sylvan  glades, 

And  trembling  chequer'd  shades, 
And  moonbeams  branching  thro'  the  green  arcades. 

Athwart  our  view  the  dun  deer  dashes  by, 
But  swifter  still  the  bowmen's  arrows  fly, 

And  he  is  doomed  to  die. 
With  ringing  bugle  and  triumphal  shout, 
Pressing  upon  their  quarry,  come  the  rout 
Of  sturdy  outlaws,  echoing  through  the  wood  ; 
And,  lo  !  their  leader  is  that  yeoman  good, 

Ycleped  "  Robyn  Hoode." 

In  very  sooth,  right  glad  we  are  to  see 

Yon  merrie  companie, 
With  Marian  May,  and  all  their  jovial  train, 

Amongst  us  once  again. 

II. 
0,  Robin  Hood  !    0,  famous  Robin  Hood  ! 

Who  m?y  have  never  lived,  yet  liveth  ever, 
A  forest  king  ;  what  other  monarch  could 
Times  pow'r  have  thus  withstood  ? 

Tho'  subtle  searchers,  over  keen  and  clever, 
May  pick  the  past  to  pieces  and  endeavour 
To  prove  thee  "  solar  myth  "  or  empty  name, 
We  heed  them  not  ;   they  cannot  kill  thy  fame. 
We  love  thee  all  the  same  ; 
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Within  our  stubborn  hearts  thou  dwellest  still, 
True  type  of  Englishman  in  goodjand  ill, 
A  bold  and  lawless  chieftain,  yet  averse 
To  base  oppression ;  thine  the  "  simple  plan  "  : 
To  aid  the  poor  from  out  the  rich  one's  purse — 

Which  "  they  should  keep  who  can." 
Those  rough  old  times  believed  in  honest  theft. 
Well,  by  the  rood  !  we'd  rather  be  bereft 

Of  many  a  better  man  ; 
Of  half  the  glittering  princes  on  the  page 
Of  history  ;  half  the  heroes  born  to  wage 

Red  war  throughout  their  age  ; 
So  let  true  worth  be  honour'd  as  it  should. 
And  leave  us  Robin  Hood. 

ill. 
O,  ye  immortals,  sylvan  deities, 

Unclassic  gods  of  this  our  Gothic  isle, 
Revered  and  cherish'd  in  our  memories, 

Come  forth,  we  pray,  and  cheer  us  for  awhile 

With  woodland  revelries  ! 
How  often,  in  romantic  tale  and  song, 

In  quaint  blythe  ballad  and  historic  lay, 
Old  Sherwood  Forest,  with  its  archer  throng, 
Hath  quicken'd  into  life,  and  light  of  day  ! 

In  poem,  masque,  and  play, 
In  show  and  pageant,  picture,  painted  scene, 

In  wild  burlesque  and  reckless  pantomime, 
Bold  Robin  and  his  men  in  Lincoln  green 

Have  figured  many  a  time, 

With  jest  and  sport,  and  mirth  and  minstrel  rhyme  ; 
Recalling  as  they  were — or  should  have  been — 
The  glories  of  their  prime. 

IV. 

And  now,  the  light  of  poesie  is  shed 

Full  on  that  primitive  free  life  once  more, 
By  one  upon  whose  venerable  head 

Glisten  the  snows  and  laurels  of  fourscore  ; 
Whom  the  gods  loved,  yet  doom'd  not  to  die  young  ; 

For  half  a  century  past 
The  world  upon  his  every  word  has  hung, 

A  little  world  at  first,  but  now  how  vast, 
Wide  as  our  native  tongue  ! 
Only  to  know  that  regal  lyre  is  strung 

For  tuneful  strains  of  legendary  cast, 

Wakens  our  hearts,  and  chains  attention  fast. 
Oh  !  be  that  song  the  sweetest  he  has  sung, 

The  best— but  not  the  last  1 

W.  P. 
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Some  Impressions  of  the  Australian  Stage. 


,N  his  next  edition  of  "  The  Expansion  of  England,"  Professor 
Seeley  might  well  devote  a  chapter  to  the  theatrical  side 
of  this  development.  As  Mr.  Archer  has  somewhere  ob- 
served, the  actor  has  ceased  to  be  a  rogue,  but  he  remains 
a  vagabond.  His  vagabondage,  however,  is  now  on  a 
colossal  scale,  and  theatrical  life  of  the  present  day  might 
be  described  as  a  round  of  glorified  strolling.  The  "  circuits "  of 
Bristol,  Norwich,  and  York  of  the  last  century  are  now  replaced  by 
those  of  the  United  States,  South  Africa,  India,  and  Australia,  and  a 
modern  actor  thinks  as  little  of  a  season  in  Melbourne  or  New 
York  as  his  grandfather  did  of  a  week's  "  starring  "  in  Edinburgh. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  English  actors  have  turned  their  attention 
to  Australia  in  particular  as  a  promising  field.  The  United  States 
have  begun  to  be  looked  upon  as  rather  over-exploited,  and  there  is 
a  general  and  not  altogether  erroneous  impression  that  at  the  Anti- 
podes a  less  exalted  standard  of  art  will  suffice  than  in  comparatively 
cultured  America.  A  mistaken  sense  of  patriotism  has  indeed 
prompted  a  certain  section  of  the  Australian  press  to  hint  at  a  possi- 
bility of  Australia  being  overrun  by  incompetent  representatives  of 
the  English  stage,  and  being  used  as  a  kind  of  "  dumping  ground  " 
for  inferior  actors  and  actresses.  Hitherto  they  have  certainly  had 
little  cause  for  complaint,  when  we  consider  that  among  the  "  splen- 
did strollers  "  who  have  recently  visited  the  Australian  shores  are 
Miss  Janet  Achurch,  Miss  Olga  Nethersole,  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere,  and 
other  admirable  actresses  ;  while  among  the  actors  are  Messrs.  J.  L. 
Toole,  C.  Warner,  R.  Brough,  W.  Rignold,  C.  Cartwright,  W.  Elton, 
G.  W.  Anson,  Fred  Leslie,  Henry  Bracy,  and  Laurence  Cautley, 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  well-known  names  that  occur  to  me,  for  a 
complete  list  would  be  almost  as  formidable  as  the  Homeric  catalogue 
of  ships. 

A  new  arrival  from  home  on  first  entering  a  Melbourne  or 
Sydney  theatre  will  be  a  little  struck  with  the  familiar  aspect  of 
everything.  On  a  superficial  view,  it  seems  as  if  the  audience  had 
been  transported  bodily  across  11,000  miles  of  ocean  from  the  Adelphi 
or  Drury  Lane,  or  perhaps  the  Grand  or  the  Surrey,  for  the  scarcity 
of  evening  dress  recalls  the  more  popular  theatres.  Taking  a  com- 
prehensive glance  round  the  house  he  will  notice  the  "  seats  of  the 
gods  "  crowded  with  representatives  of  the  great  "  larrikin  "  tribe,  the 
nearest  approach  to  our  'Arry.  Immediately  below  is  the  large  dress 
circle,  rather  sparsely  occupied.  There  are  no  upper  boxes,  and  Mr. 
Gilbert's  young  lady  of  fifteen,  who,  by-the-way,  never  seems  to  grow 
any  older  in  Australia,  has  migrated  to  the  pit.  The  pit,  in  Australia, 
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is,  even  more  than  with  us,  the  backbone  of  the  stage,  though  for 
some  inscrutable  reason  these  places  are  called  stalls,  and  the  plebeian 
and  uncompromising  word  "  pit  "  is  ignored.  There  is  a  delightful 
uniformity  of  prices  in  Australian  theatres.  The  stalls  are  always 
!te.,  the  dress-circle  5s.,  and  the  gallery  Is.  The  first  few  rows  of 
the  stalls  are  often  reserved,  and  the  price  raised  to  5s.  In  these  re- 
served stalls  (though  priced  the  same  as  the  dress-circle),  the  French 
custom  is  followed,  bonnets  being  allowed,  though  tabooed  in  the 
dress-circle.  The  shifting  barrier  between  the  stalls  and  the  reserved 
stalls  forms  an  infallible  barometer  for  gauging  the  popularity  of  a 
play,  and  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  obedience  to  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  advance  booking. 

The  Australian  playgoer  is  remarkably  conservative  in  trivial 
matters  of  custom  and  tradition,  especially  in  those  which  touch 
his  pocket.  Mr.  Brough,  the  manager  of  the  Bijou  and  Criterion 
(the  fashionable  theatres  respectively  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney), 
told  me  an  amusing  instance  of  this.  On  the  production  of  an 
important  play  which  demanded  unusually  costly  stage  appoint- 
ments, he  raised  the  prices  of  the  seats  in  the  dress-circle  from 
5s.  to  6s.  This  excited  an  agitation  which  bid  fair  to  produce 
an  Antipodean  version  of  the  historical  O.P.  riots.  Even  the 
critics  of  the  leading  journals,  gravely  took  him  to  task  for  "  levying 
blackmail  on  the  public."  Mr.  Brough,  like  a  wise  man,  bowed  to 
the  storm,  and  after  a  few  nights'  trial,  fell  back  on  the  traditional 
prices.  Even  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  had  soon  to  give  way  to  popular  preju- 
dice when  he  attempted  a  higher  scale  of  charges  than  the  Melbourne 
public  had  been  accustomed  to. 

The  theatrical  managers  I  met  were  unanimous  in  their  praise 
of  the  friendly,  though  undemonstrative  attitude,  and  orderly 
behaviour  of  an  Australian  audience,  especially  as  regards  the  pit 
and  gallery.  This  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  the  most  unobservant 
visitor.  Even  the  "  larrikins  "  in  the  gallery  seem  affected  by  the 
chastening  influences  of  the  orderly  atmosphere,  and  are  fain  to 
suppress  their  instinctive  rowdiness.  But  though  the  audience  is 
quiet  and  outwardly  unresponsive,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
unappreciative.  Australian  and  American  audiences  are  supposed 
to  have  many  points  in  common,  but  this  subdued  demeanour  com- 
pares very  favourably  with  the  wooden  apathy  and  chilling  self- 
restraint  so  characteristic  of  an  American  audience. 

Our  Australian  cousins  are  somewhat  exacting  in  their  tastes  as  re- 
gards imported  plays  and  companies.  They  will  tolerate  an  indifferent 
rendering  of  a  London  success  by  native  actors,  but  fiercely  resent  the 
appearance  of  a  weak  English  company,  in  a  play  which  has  drawn 
well  in  London.  Perhaps  "  fiercely  "  is  hardly  an  appropriate  word, 
for  the  Australians,  true  to  their  instincts  of  orderliness,  usually 
manifest  their  disapproval  of  a  play,  or  its  exponents,  by  incontinently 
leaving  the  theatre,  rather  than  by  any  overt  expression  in  the  shape 
of  hissing  or  ironical  applause.  In  this  they  resemble  an  American 
audience.  A  noteworthy  illustration  of  this  was  seen  in  the  reception 
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of  the  Haymarket  success,  "  The  Dancing  Girl,"  at  Melbourne,  a  few 
months  ago.  It  was  produced,  solely  and  obviously,  on  the  strength 
of  the  favourable  verdict  of  London,  and  performed  by,  shall  we  say, 
an  indifferent  scratch  London  company.  All  Melbourne  rushed  to  see 
it  on  the  first  night,  but  the  last  act  was  played  to  a  beggarly  account  of 
empty  benches.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  critics  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  some  caustic  remarks  on  the  use  of  Australia  as  a  kind 
of  "  dumping  ground  "  for  incompetent  English  actors.  The  same 
fate  befell  the  popular  farce,  "Our  Flat,"  a  few  weeks  later.  It  was 
acted  by  a  fairly  good  London  company,  but  one  quite  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  bustling  touch-and-go  style  demanded  by  farcical 
comedy.  The  furniture  transformation  scene  was  played  with  such 
conscientious  deliberation  that  the  audience  got  bored.  Something, 
however,  must  be  allowed  for  the  apparently  meaningless  title,  for 
flats  are  unknown  in  Australian  cities.  Mr.  Toole  also  learnt  the 
inexpediency  of  producing  a  play  with  unfamiliar  types,  or  an 
unintelligible  motive,  when  he  put  on  "  Chawles  "  during  his  New 
Zealand  tour.  It  is  a  sufficiently  diverting  farce,  but  it  was  a  com- 
parative failure.  This  is  sufficiently  explained  when  we  remember 
that  according  to  the  generally  received  tradition,  the  Governor  is  the 
only  possessor  of  a  butler  throughout  the  whole  of  this  democratic 
Colony. 

Though  Australian  playgoers  will  not  tolerate  the  representation 
of  a  London  success  by  a  distinctly  inferior  English  company, 
it  is  undeniable  (pace  the  dramatic  critics,  who  seem  to  hold  it  as 
a  article  of  faith  that  a  play  is  approved  solely  on  its  merits),  that  a 
favourable  verdict  in  London  has  considerable  weight  with  an 
Australian  audience,  who  will  come  to  the  theatre  at  any  rate  strongly 
prepossessed  in  its  favour.  In  fact,  the  vigorous  and  reiterated 
assertions  of  the  critics,  as  to  the  absolutely  independent  attitude  of 
an  Australian  audience,  are  a  little  suspicious.  These  gentlemen  do 
protest  too  much. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  sense  of  humour  of  the  Australian 
playgoer  is  well  developed.  The  performances  of  the  Gaiety  Burlesque 
Company  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this.  The  most  obvious  puns  in 
"  Ruy  Bias  "  and  "  Cinder-Ellen  "  fell  as  flat  as  a  .squib  on  a  damp 
pavement,  and  were  received  in  irritating  silence,  till  Fred  Leslie  and 
Miss  Nellie  Farren  were  fain  to  force  their  witticisms  down  the 
throats  of  their  auditors  by  significent  pauses,  the  only  kind  of  sur- 
gical operation  available.  The  pit,  in  short  "  joked  wi'  deeficulty," 
but  I  must  admit,  that  when  they  did  grasp  the  humour  the  applause 
was  hearty  and  continuous  enough  to  satisfy  even  a  burlesque 
actor. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  dramatic  criticism  and  critics,  one 
is  almost  inclined  to  adopt  the  method  of  the  famous  historian  of 
Iceland  in  his  chapter  treating  of  the  snakes  of  that  island,  and 
to  sum  up  the  whole  subject  with  the  bold  assertion  that  there  are 
no  dramatic  critics  in  Australia.  There  are  plenty  of  able  dra- 
matic chroniclers  and  purveyors  of  theatrical  news,  but  for  serious 
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criticism  there  is  scarcely  any  demand.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
to  imply  that  the  clever  and  cultivated  journalists  attached  to  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  Southern  Continent  are  incapable  of 
serious  criticism,  but  merely  that  the  public  who  would  appreciate 
the  brilliant  or  scholarly  work  of.  say,  Mr.  Clement  Scott  or  Mr. 
W.  Archer,  forms  Atoo  small  a  minority  to  be  considered.  Then, 
too,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show  later  on,  there  is  very  little  material. 
It  would  tax  the  resources  of  a  Hazlitt  or  a  Charles  Lamb  to  write 
cleverly  or  brilliantly  when  dealing  with  the  inane  buffooneries 
of  burlesque,  or  the  banalities  of  popular  melodrama.  Still  the  fact 
remains  that  very  little  of  the  critical  faculty  is  shown  in  the 
reviews  of  plays,  and  these  so-called  critiques  are  little  more  than 
agreeably  written  descriptive  reports.  There  is  a  depressing 
monotony,  too,  in  the  methods  of  the  critics.  Nearly  all  adopt  the 
narrative  form,  and  forgetting  the  cardinal  maxims  that  the  play 
is  the  thing,  devote  a  disproportionate  amount  of  space  to  the 
actors.  A  strange  lack  of  a  sense  of  proportion  is  equally  manifest, 
the  critic  apparently  considering  it  his  duty  to  mention  categoric- 
ally and  conscientiously  every  member  of  the  cast,  not  forgetting 
the  serving  men  and  the  leader  of  the  supers.  Still  it  must  be 
allowed  that  if  the  ordinary  critical  notice  shows  a  want  of  artistic- 
appreciation,  at  any  rate  it  shows  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the- 
taste  of  the  public,  which  is  perhaps  the  main  point  after  all.  At 
the  same  time  the  honesty  and  independence  of  the  criticism  is- 
worthy  of  all  praise.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  custom  for  newspaper 
proprietors  to  pay  for  the  admittance  of  critics  has,  no  doubt,  a 
little  to  do  with  this. 

Dealing  with  the  tastes  of  the  average  theatre-goer,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  comic  opera,  using  the  term  in  the  widest  sense  and 
including  opera  louffe,  Savoy  extravaganza,  and  Gaiety  burlesque^ 
is  the  most  popular  form  of  drama.  Next  in  popularity  comes  melo- 
drama. Honest,  sensational,  domestic  melodrama  of  the  old  Princess's 
or  Adelphi  school,  not  the  modern  drawing-room  melodrama  of  the 
Haymarket  or  the  St.  James's,  is  a  safe  draw.  We  are  often  re- 
minded that  the  sight  of  a  good  man  struggling  with  adversity  is 
eminently  pleasing  to  the  gods — and  in  melodrama  it  undoubtedly 
is — in  the  gallery.  Mr.  Archer  has  defined  melodrama  as  illogical 
tragedy,  in  which  the  hero  is  the  plaything  of  special  providence, 
and  he  might  have  added,  alternatively  the  sport  of  the  gods.  The 
tables  are  always  being  turned — now  the  hero,  now  the  villain  gets- 
the  upper  hand.  All  this  appeals  to  the  sporting  instincts  of  the 
Antipodean  play-goer.  Psychological  plays  and  those  mainly  de- 
pending on  analysis  of  character  for  their  interest,  as  a  rule  meet 
with  little  favour.  The  Australians  are  not  yet  educated  up  to  the- 
so-called  literary  drama  and  the  serious  studies  of  modem  life  of 
the  H.  A.  Jones  school. 

Of  course  there  is  danger  in  generalisation,  and  I  may  perhaps  be 
reminded  by  those  who  take  an  opposite  view,  that  certain  plays 
whose  chief  interest  lay  in  subtle  analysis  of  motive,  such  as  "  Judah," 
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"  The  Village  Priest,"  and  in  a  lesser  degree  "  The  Profligate,"  drew 
good  houses  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  but  this  popularity  was  to  a 
large  extent  fictitious,  and  their  success  was  more  a  succes  de 
curiosite  than  anything  else. 

Then  those  who  take  an  optimistic  view  of  the  progress  in  dramatic 
art  at  the  Antipodes  will  no  doubt  bring  forward  the  success  of  Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  the  not  altogether  unfavourable  reception 
accorded  to  Miss  Achurch's  productions  of  Ibsen,  as  arguments  in 
their  favour.  It  is  true  that  Mme.  Bernhardt  drew  fairly  large 
houses  during  her  tour,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  "  La 
Tosca  "  or  "  Theodora  "  were  really  appreciated  or  understood  by  the 
bulk  of  the  audience.  Mme.  Bernhardt  was  regarded  more  in  the  light 
of  a  show  like  Buffalo  Bill  or  Bamum's  circus.  She  was  in  fact  to  the 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  public  Mme.  Sarah  Barnum.  It  seems 
that  the  "divine  tragedienne"  herself  had  a  high  opinion  of 
Australian  culture.  4t  the  end  of  her  season  a  widely  circulated 
paragraph  went  the  round  of  the  press  stating  that  Mme.  Bernhardt 
had  cleared  £6,000  profit  from  her  Australian  tour,  and  that  (con- 
sequently) she  considered  that  the  Australians  possessed  a  higher 
appreciation  of  art  than  the  English  or  the  Americans.  The  naive 
juxtaposition  of  cause  and  effect  says  much  for  the  simplicity  of  the 
Australian  mind. 

As  for  the  comparative  success  of  Ibsen's  plays,  a  good  deal  must 
be  allowed  for  the  curiosity  of  the  more  educated  section  of  the 
Australian  public  anxious  to  ascertain  what  this  craze  for  Ibsen 
meant.  But  as  regards  the  ordinary  play-goer,  it  is  not  going  too 
far  to  say  that  the  popular  drama  is  that  which  appeals  to  the 
emotions,  and  not  that  which  appeals  to  the  intellect. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  certain  sense  the  theatre  has  taken  a 
very  strong  hold  of  the  people.  The  Australians  are  a  nation  of 
play-goers,  and  the  enormous  crowds  that  fill  the  theatres  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end  (for  there  is  no  off  season),  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sure  proof  of  the  vigorous  vitality  of  the  drama,  were  it 
not  that  this  interest  is  to  a  great  extent  factitious.  The  devotion  to 
the  theatre  is  of  a  piece  with  the  extraordinary  passion  for  sport  and 
for  recreation  in  every  form.  Sport  is  the  Australian's  Mammon.  In 
America  it  is  said  that  when  a  new  town  is  being  planned,  the  first 
step  is  to  mark  out  sites  for  a  newspaper  office  and  a  theatre.  In 
Australia  a  site  for  a  racecourse  would  take  precedence  of  everything 
else.  The  Antipodeans,  in  short,  are  a  nation  of  playgoers  because 
they  are  a  nation  of  Epicureans  of  a  somewhat  animal  type. 
Probably  not  one  in  ten  of  these  devoted  patrons  of  the  stage  have 
any  appreciation  of  the  drama  for  the  drama's  sake.  The  ordinary 
playgoer  visits  the  theatre  regularly  for  lack  of  any  other  means  of 
passing  the  evening  agreeably,  for  there  are  no  music  halls  in 
Melbourne  or  Sydney  of  any  pretensions.  The  theatre  then  is  re- 
garded as  a 'kind  of  iris  aller,  or  a  recreative  Hobson's  choice.  It 
naturally  Lresults  from  this  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  "  in- 
tellectual treat "  frightens  away  the  Antipodean  pittite.  He  asks 
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solely  to  be  amused  or  excited.  Certainly  an  innocent  demand 
enough,  but  one  that  is  hardly  likely  to  further  the  development  of 
dramatic  art. 

Granting  then  that  the  Australian  visits  the  theatre  rather  from 
necessity  than  from  choice,  we  need  look  no  further  for  the  reason 
of  the  backward  state  of  the  Australian  drama  as  compared  to  that 
of  America. 

We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  good  points  of  the  play- 
goer of  this  Britain  of  the  South.  One  cannot  but  admire  his 
honesty  and  candour.  He  frankly  admits  that  he  goes  to  the 
theatre  to  be  amused,  not  to  be  instructed  or  elevated.  There  is  no 
pretension  about  visiting  the  theatre  from  a  love  of  dramatic  art,  or 
because  it  represents  a  serious  criticism  of  life,  and  certainly  there 
is  none  of  that  highly  objectionable  form  of  cant  about  regarding  the 
stage  as  a  school  of  morals  aud  culture. 

With  regard  to  the  relations  between  Society  and  the  stage  at  the 
Antipodes,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  Though  the  fashionable 
world  of  the  two  Australian  capitals  are  devoted  patrons  of  the 
theatre,  actors  as  a  class  take  a  far  less  prominent  position  in  social 
life  than  in  London.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Australia  is 
behind  the  age,  and  that  Society  holds  the  obsolete  view  that  the 
stage  is  not  a  gentlemanly  calling,  or  to  the  fact  that  Australian 
actors  are  not  socially  and  artistically  the  equals  of  their  fellows  at 
home.  Something,  too,  must  be  allowed  for  the  strong  taint  of  Philis- 
tinism which  prevails  in  a  plutocratic  society  containing  a  very 
slight  leaven  of  a  cultured  or  leisured  class.  The  difference  between 
the  attitude  of  society  to  the  stage  in  England  and  in  Australia  may  be 
gathered  from  the  absence  of  any  articles  dealing  with  dramatic  topics 
in  any  of  the  "  thoughtful  "  Australian  reviews  or  magazines,  whereas 
in  England  hardly  a  month  passes  without  some  theatrical  question 
of  the  day  being  discussed  in  one  of  the  leading  reviews. 

A  ludicrous  illustration  of  the  social  ostracism  of  the  actor  is 
shown  by  the '  refusal  of  the  manager  of  a  well-known  Australian 
hotel  to  accept  as  guests  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  even  "  our  only 
comedian,"  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  on  the  ground  that  they  belonged  to  the 
theatrical  profession.  One  hardly  expects  to  find  such  transcendent 
snobbery  in  a  comparatively  new  and  undeveloped  country. 

The  morality  of  the  stage,  using  the  word  in  its  most  restricted 
serise,  is  perhaps  rather  more  pronounced  than  with  us.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  Australians  do  not  tolerate  anything  in  the  form 
of  an  official  censorship  of  plays.  Public  opinion,  as  in  America,  is 
the  only  censor.  The  absence  of  any  government  control  works  well 
enough  on  the  whole,  though  occasionally  the  prevailing  Puritanism 
of  the  respectable  play-going  public  is  so  modified  by  illogical 
license  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  manager  to  satisfy  the  contradictory 
prejudices  of  his  patrons.  For  instance,  when  Messrs.  Brough  and 
Boucicault  produced  "  Sophia "  a  few  years  ago,  the  play  was 
favourably  received,  and  pronounced  by  the  press  to  be  interesting, 
edifying,  and  so  forth.  Encouraged  by  this  favourable  verdict,  and 
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pleased  to  find  the  Australians  would  swallow  Fielding,  Mr.  Brougb 
followed  it  up  with  "  Joseph's  Sweetheart,"  whereupon  the  public 
fell  foul  of  the  unfortunate  manager  for  producing  a  play  with 
immoral  tendencies.  It  is  certainly  difficult  for  the  non-colonial 
mind  to  appreciate  the  subtlety  of  this  ethical  distinction.  Again, 
when  Mme.  Bernhardt  produced  the  essentially  unwholesome  play, 
"  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,"  at  Sydney  last  ysar,  the  Governor's  box 
was  filled  on  the  first  night  with  a  bevy  of  school-girls  from  the 
principal  young  ladies'  school  in  Sydney. 

These  examples  will  serve  to  show  how  rampant  in  Australia  are 
the  three  P's  :  puritanism,  provincialism,  and  philistinism.  Till  the 
stage  has  purged  itself  of  these  cramping  influences  we  cannot  hope 
to  see  a  healthy  national  drama. 

The  narrow  limitation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Australia  from 
the  managerial  point  of  view  must  not  be  forgotten  when  dealing 
with  the  stage  of  the  Southern  Continent.  In  fact,  the  manager's 
summing  up  of  this  great  continent  is  as  arbitrary  as  Caesar's  three- 
fold division  of  Gaul.  To  the  managerial  mind,  Australia  consists 
solely  of  three  cities  of  respectable  dimensions,  Melbourne,  Sydney 
and  Adelaide.  His  view  is  not  altogether  unreasonable,  for  the 
provincial  stage  is  almost  non-existent.  It  might  be  called  mori- 
bund were  it  not  that  that  term  would  imply  a  relative  degree  of 
vitality  at  some  former  period.  The  companies  that  still  tour  the 
provinces  might  rather  be  compared  to  the  seedy  troupes  of  strollers 
Charles  Dickens  has  familiarised  us  with,  than  to  the  well-organised, 
well-drilled,  and  perfectly  equipped  companies  that  take  the  field 
in  the  English  provinces  with  a  London  success,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  its  first  appearance  in  the  metropolis. 

A  performance  of  a  provincial  company  I  was  privileged  to  see  at 
Ballarat  is  a  typical  specimen  of  the  Australian  provincial  drama. 
The  play  was  a  sensational  melodrama  of  the  most  pronounced 
transpontine  type,  entitled  "The  Parson's  Oath."  The  sub-title, 
"  Life  in  Darkest  England,"  had  not  the  remotest  connection  with 
the  story,  and  was  probably  an  ingenious  afterthought  of  the  enter- 
prising manager  with  an  eye  to  the  Booth  "  boom  "  then  raging  in 
the  Colonies.  With  an  audacity  that  approached  the  sublime,  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  was  "  billed  "  all  through  the  tour  as  the  author  of 
the  play  "  now  drawing  in  London  crowded  and  enthusiastic 
audiences."  This  outrageous  statement  was  accepted  in  good  faith 
by  the  worthy  miners  of  Ballarat.  The  play  consisted  of  a 
heterogeneous  amalgam  of  the  most  sensational  incidents  of  all 
the  popular  melodramas  recently  played  in  London,  obviously 
selected  with  sole  reference  to  the  somewhat  limited  capacities  of 
the  stage  carpenter  and  the  property  man.  In  fact,  the  single- 
hearted  devotion  of  the  manager  to  the  immortal  principle  of  Mr. 
Vincent  Crummies  was  undeniably  praiseworthy.  I  found  after- 
wards that  this  enterprising  gentleman  was  by  way  of  being  a 
notoriety.  Talking:  one  day  with  Mr.  Rignold,  the  lessee  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Sydney,  who  had  bought  the  Colonial  rights  of  all 
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Robertson's  plays,  he  told  me  that  no  sooner  did  he  produce  one  of 
these  plays  in  Sydney  or  Melbourne  than  our  enterprising  friend 
toured  the  provinces  with  it.  On  being  threatened  with  legal  pro- 
ceedings, his  colossal  impudence  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
calmly  altered  the  titles,  using  such  weak  and  colourable  imitations 
as  "  School-mates  "  for  "  School,"  "  Fashion  "  for  "  Society,"  "  I'rM.- 
and  Prejudice  "for  "Caste,"  and  so  forth,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

In  New  Zealand  the  drama,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
nourishing,  is  not  in  such  a  stagnant  condition,  for  in  this  colony 
there  is  no  vast  metropolis  like  Sydney  or  Melbourne  to  exercise  an 
octopus-like  property  of  absorbing  the  play-going  population  within 
a  radius  of  several  hundred  miles.  In  Maori-land  there  are  half-a- 
dozen  respectable  cities  of  some  20,000  to  30,000  inhabitants  pretty 
•evenly  distributed  over  the  two  islands.  Mr.  Clarence  Holt  makes 
an  annual  tour  of  the  chief  towns,  but  his  repertory  is  confined  to 
sensational  melodrama  and  spectacular  plays  of  the  Adelphi  and 
Drury  Lane  school.  The  extraordinary  number  of  amateur  dramatic 
clubs  established  in  New  Zealand  presents  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  the  "legitimate  drama."  The  amount  of  histrionic 
talent  possessed  by  these  "  illegitimists  "  is  a  little  surprising.  As  a 
•rule,  the  performances  are  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  ordinary 
suburban  club  at  home. 

I  remember  seeing  an  amateur  performance  of  "  London 
Assurance  "  at  Christchurcji  (N.Z.),  which  was  little  inferior  to  one 
.given  by  a  crack  London  dramatic  society.  It  was  certainly  far  more 
interesting  for  the  spectator,  a  person  as  a  general  rule  deserving 
•of  the  deepest  sympathy.  There  was  an  originality  and  individuality 
about  the  acting  which  is  so  conspicuously  absent  in  the  more 
finished  and  correct  representations  of  crack  amateurs,  whose  ren- 
dering is  usually  little  more  than  a  clever  but  absolutely  soulless 
reproduction,  and  a  faithful  mimicry  of  the  methods  of  the  last  stage 
favourite  who  has  performed  the  part. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  draw  a  definite  conclusion  from  these  fugi- 
tive impressions  de  voyage  as  to  the  future  of  the  drama  in  Australia. 
Looking  at  it  from  the  material  point  of  view  of  a  theatrical  manager, 
and  considering  the  stronghold  the  theatre  has  gained  on  the  public, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  But  with  regard  to 
its  artistic  development  the  prospect  is  not  so  encouraging.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  social  and  economical  condition  of  Australia,  the 
.absence  of  a  cultured  class,  the  universal  scramble  for  wealth,  the 
inordinate  love  of  sport,  and  the  enormous  political  influence  of  the 
uneducated  working  man,  are  not  favourable  to  the  development  of 
.a  healthy  national  drama. 

At  the  same  time  the  interest  lately  shown  in  the  more  serious 
plays  of  Ibsen  and  H.  A.  Jones,  though  to  some  extent  factitious,  still 
shows  that  at  any  rate  the  Australian  playgoer  is  beginning  to  tolerate 
a  form  of  dramatic  art  of  a  higher  type  than  sensational  or  spectacu- 
lar dramas,  and  what  are  technically  known  as  "  leg-pieces,"  and  that 
.he  is  beginning  to  extricate  himself  from  the  slough  of  Philistinism 
.and  provincialism. 

EVELYN    BALLANTYNE. 
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Cling    Closer   Still 


A  BIRTHDAY  ODE. 


LING  closer  still !   the  storm  is  almost  spent, 

Cling  closer  still ! 

The  waves  that  rolled  up  woe  at  last  relent ; 
Sorrow  has  softened,  grief  has  worked  his  will, 

Cling  closer  still  ! 

Look  up,  beloved  one  ;   past  is  the  night 
With  all  its  agony.    I  see  the  Light, 
It  shines  on  sea  and  land  ;   it  points  to  Home, 
Sweet  Home  and  Love  !   when  we  no  longer  roam, 
United,  bound,  and  blest  for  evermore  ! 
Saved  from  the  wreck  !   cast  upon  Love's  long  shore, 
Cling  closer  still ! 

Cling  closer  still  !   see  'tis  your  birthday  morn, 

Cling  closer  still  ! 

The  sun  brings  kisses  !   a  New  Year  is  born, 
Love  is  in  all  the  air ;   let's  drink  our  fill, 

Cling  closer  still  ! 

Pilgrims  !    we  both  have  suffered,  let  us  prove 
There's  Faith  in  man  and  woman,  strength  in  Love, 
Let  both  our  lives  be  earnest  of  the  truth 
That  Love  belongs  to  Age,  and  not  to  Youth, 
That  Constancy  and  Clemency  belong 
To  those  who  pray,  that  right  succeeds  the  wrong, 
Be  comforted,  when  Love's  your  Birthday  Song, 
Look  up,  beloved  one  ;    God  works  his  will, 

Cling  closer  still  ! 

c.  s. 
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Comenius 


HE  twenty-eighth  of  March  of  this  year  was  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Amos  Comenius 
(properly  Komensky),  the  great  Bohemian  reformer  of 
education,  the  liberality  of  whose  views  was  far  in 
advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  who  on  that 
account  deserves  to  be  better  known  to  posterity  than  he 
is,  outside  of  his  own  country.  Among  other  important  reforms 
brought  about  by  him  was  the  introduction  of  the  vernacular  language 
into  schools  in  place  of  Latin  ;  he  taught  his  pupils  to  know  things, 
and  not  merely  empty  words.  His  "  Orbis  Pictus  "  (1658)  was  the 
first  picture  book  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  child.  His  celebrated 
"  Janua  Linguarum "  was  translated  into  sixteen  languages.  He 
was  the  first  pedagogue  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  bodily  training 
for  school  children.  But  what  will  interest  readers  of  THE  THEATRE, 
most  is  the  fact  that  Comenius  was  also  the  first  to  recognise  the 
educational  influence  of  the  theatre  !  And  when  he  established  his- 
School  of  Pansophy,  or  universal  science,  of  seven  classes,  he 
prescribed  in  the  plan  of  instruction  a  drama  for  each  class,  which 
the  students  themselves  had  to  represent.  The  plays  were,  of 
course,  adapted  to  the  age  and  understanding  of  the  actors. 
Comenius  was  also  one  of  the  distinguished  defenders  of  the  stage 
against  the  prejudices  of  his  contemporaries. 

At  the  third  centenary  of  his  birth,  Comenius's  views  regarding 
education,  as  will  appear  from  the  appended  translation  from  the 
Latin  of  three  paragraphs  of  his  "  Schola  Pansophica  "  (written  in 
1651),  are  still  to  the  purpose  as  well  as  very  sensible.  The  reader 
will  be  especially  pleased  with  the  liberal  attitude  of  Comenius 
towards  the  theatre  (e.g.,  in  §90),  when  he  remembers  that 
Comenius  was  a  bishop  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  a  church  of  strict 
morals,  whose  tenets  much  resembled  those  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
to-day,  and  when  he  recollects  how  hostile  the  church  has  always 
been  (I  can  hardly  say,  is)  towards  the  stage. 

When  Comenius  speaks  about  the  frivolous  ancient  plays,  he 
means  the  political  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  whose  free  tone  could 
be  tolerated  only  in  a  democratic  republic  like  that  of  Athens  ;  and 
in  our  day  would  appear  far  too  gross  for  presentation,  even  to  the 
most  advanced  Ibsenite.  The  following  is  the  translation  referred 
to  :— 

§88.  It  is  well  known  to  us  that,  by  many,  scenical  and  theatrical  plays, 
especially  comedies,  are  not  allowed  in  schools,  but  there  are  grave  reasons  to 
persuade  us  to  retain  them,  and  where  they  are  unknown  to  introduce  them. 
First,  by  this  kind  of  public  acting,  before  the  faces  of  the  spectators,  human 
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intellect  is  far  more  developed  and  sharpened  than  could  be  achieved  by  any 
sort  of  admonitions,  or  by  all  the  influence  of  discipline.  Whereby  it  happens 
that  memorable  things  are  more  easily  impressed  upon  the  mind  than  if  they 
were  merely  heard  or  read,  and  many  verses,  sayings,  nay  whole  volumes,  are 
thus  more  easily  learned  than  by  being  studied  piecemeal.  Second,  it  is  a 
strong  stimulus  for  the  students,  as  they  know  that  they  are  going  to  speak 
and  act  before  many  faces,  and  to  reap  either  the  praise  of  diligence  or  the 
blame  of  negligence.  Third.  Nay,  that  open  proof  of  the  teachers'  care  given 
to  their  pupils  is  a  stimulus  for  the  masters  themselves,  as  seeing  their  glory 
in  their  pupils'  proficiency,  they  will  not  relax  their  efforts.  Fourth,  it  likewise 
pleases  the  parents  who,  seeing  their  sons'  proficiency,  will  not  regret  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  giving  their  children  a  higher  education.  Fifth,  hidden 
talents  are  in  this  way  discovered  and  the  special  fitness  of  the  student  for  a 
particular  calling  is  made  known.  Finally  (and  this  is  the  most  important 
reason,  which  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  convince  us  of  the  advantages  of  the 
stage),  as  the  life  of  men  (particularly  of  those  whom  the  school  receives  to  be 
trained  and  educated  for  public  life,  the  church,  and  the  school)  is  to  be  spent 
in  discoursing  and  acting,  the  youths  are  taught,  in  a  short  and  pleasant  way,  to 
attend  to  various  things,  to  answer  promptly  to  different  questions,  to  behave 
properly,  to  keep  the  face,  the  hands,  and  the  body  in  due  moderation,  to 

tnodulate  and  change  voice  ;  in  a  word,  orderly  to  represent  any  person  and, 
laying  aside  all  rustic  bashf  ulness,  to  act  freely. 

§89.     Nor  is  there  any  weight  in  the  objections  of  those  who  say  that,  with 

-  the  ancients,  it  was  ignominious  to  play  on  the  stage.  First,  indeed,  it  is  not 
true  in  all  cases,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Cicero,  a  man  so  illustrions  and  so 
ambitious,  was  a  friend  to  the  actor  Roscius.  Second,  we  do  not  recommend 

vhere  acting  as  a  profession,  but  as  a  preparation  for  serious  life  (if  it  be 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  student).  Third,  the  contents  of  ancient  plays 
•was  oftentimes  trifling,  vain,  frivolous,  and  their  verses  not  worthy  of  being 
fkept  in  memory.  There  we  see  procurers,  courtesans,  deceitful  slaves, 
treacherous  boys,  and  other  like  chaff  which  it  is  better  for  an  honest  youth  not 
to  know  of,  not  to  say  anything  about  playing  a  part  of  such  grossness.  But 
we  wish  beautiful  and  noteworthy  histories  (dramas)  to  be  selected  (whether 
religious  or  secular,  true  or  fictitious,  is  not  important),  which  it  might  be 
useful  even  to  educated  persons  to  become  acquainted  with.  Thus,  by  a  vivid 
representation,  they  not  only  learn  important  truths,  but  also  acquire  skill  and 
jreadiness  in  action. 

§90.  We  are  well  aware  that  some  over-zealous  churchmen  regard  even 
the  masks  and  putting  on  female  dress  as  offensive,  because  it  has  been  pre- 
"hibited  by  God  (Deuteronomy,  ch.  xxii,  v.  5).  But  God  prohibits  it  only  as  an 

>  .opportunity  and  cover  of  vice,  of  which  in  our  school  there  is  not  a  shadow. 

Comenius  himself  composed  several  dramas  for  his  classes,  a  few 
"Of  which  have  been  preserved.  The  National  Theatre  of  Prague 
^(Bohemia)  celebrated  the  300th  birthday  of  Comenius  by  a  repre- 
sentation of  his  play  "  Diogenes  "  on  the  28th  of  March.  We  give 
here  the  characters  of  the  play  : — Diogenes,  Antisthenes,  Plato,  and 
Zeno,  philosophers ;  Amphilogus,  Elpidius,  Hegesias,  students  of 
philosophy ;  Philippus  and  Alexander,  kings ;  Clitus,  adviser  of 
Philippus  ;  Perdiccas,  Parmenio,  Craterus,  Alexander's  generals : 
Scirpalus,  chief  of  pirates  ;  Harpax  and  Psiletes,  corsairs  ;  Xeniades, 
a  citizen  of  Corinth  ;  Dionysius,  the  ex-king  of  Syracuse  ;  Acestor, 
a  physician  ;  students,  people,  courtiers,  etc.  This  play  was  written 
in  1638. 

An  English  biography  of  Comenius,  written  by  Professor  S.  S. 
Laurie,  was,  I  believe,  published  in  London  in  1881. 

JOSEPH  GEOKGE  KKAL. 
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Our   Portraits  and   Biographies. 


No.  CCLXXX\'/.—M/s*    KATE  JAMES. 

THE  fair  subject  of  our  first  photograph  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  the 
public,  but  like  many  others  that  could  be  named,  fortune  was  against  her,  and 
it  was  a  longtime  before  managers  would  recognise  her  talent  ;  as  soon  as  a 
good  opportunity  was  given  her,  Miss  Kate  James  slipped  into  a  foremost  posi- 
tion, and  has  held  it  'without  difficulty.     Born  in  London,  and  coming  of  a 
theatrical  and  musical  family  on  her  father's  side,  for  he  was  related  to  Signor 
Zerbini  and  to  Madame  Collier  (under  whom  Miss  James  first  studied  dancing), 
it  was  no  wonder  that  the  thoughts  of  the  future  successful  actress,  singer,  and 
dancer  should  turn  to  the  stage.     It  should  be  mentioned  that  she  gained  much 
proficiency  from  the  course  of  music  pursued   under  Miss  Annie  Thirl  wall, 
which  enabled  Miss  James  later  to  sing  in  public  both  in  Italian  and  Spanish. 
At  an  early  age,  being  peculiarly  gifted  with  a  bright  and  winning  manner  and 
excellent  expression,  of  attractive  features,  aided  by  dark  brown    eyes  that 
•could  sparkle  with  the  most  roguish  merriment  at  one  moment,  and  be  so  soft 
the  next  as  to    convey  the  tenderest    feeling,  Miss  James  was  engaged  for 
-small  parts  in  London,  but  gained  her  practical  experience  with  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Eldred,  as  principal  soubrette,  during  a  four  years'  touring  engagement, 
varied  by  principle  pantomime  parts  at  the  Leeds  and  Birmingham  Theatres,  and 
the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Dublin.   During  one  season  at  Birmingham,  she  was  highly 
commended  for  her  performance  of  Osric  to  Mr.  Barry   Sullivan's  Hamlet. 
Miss  James  renewed  her  connection  with  London  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  at 
Christmas,  1880,  under  Mr.  W.  Holland's  management,  and  appeared  as  Princess 
Pretty  Eyes  in  the  pantomime,  "  Hop  0'  My  Thumb"  ;  and  then  toured  with 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  for  four  years,  making  among  other  parts  a  great  success  as 
-Shakespeare  Jarvis  in  "  The  Lights  o'  London."     In  Mr.  William  Duck's  tour- 
ing company,  the.  young  actress  was  much  praised  for  her  Belinda  in  "  Our 
Boys,"  Margot  in  "  The  Money  Spinner,"  etc.     On  September,  19th,  1885,  Miss 
James  opened  at  the  Novelty  Theatre,  under  Mr.  Willie  Edouin's  management, 
as  Wyar  in  "  The  Japs."     December  19th,  1886,  saw  her  playing  Flibberty  Gib- 
bet in  "  Kenilworth,"  at  the  Avenue  ;  and  December  24th,  1886,  Aladdin  to  the 
Princess  Badroulboudour  of  Miss  Marie  Barnum,  at  the  Standard.     On  Decem- 
ber 24th,  1887,  Miss  James  made  a  great  hit  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  under 
Miss  Hawthorne's  management,  as  Topsy  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  which  was 
produced  with  a  very  strong  cast.     Up  to  this  time,  Miss  James  had  always 
been  in  request,  and  had  become  a  great  favourite  at  the  best  of  the  London  music 
halls.     But  soon  after  came  her  opportunity.      Sir  (then  Mr.)  Augustus  Harris 
•engaged  her  to  create  the  part  of  Lola  in  "  The  Armada"  (Drury  Lane,  Septem- 
ber 22nd,  1888).     The  following  year  (September  14th,  1889),  she  migrated  to 
the  Adelphi,  to  play  Jack  in  "  London  Day  by  Day,"  and  was  re-engaged  to 
.appear  as  Nelly  O'Neil  in  "The  Green  Bushes"  (April  19th,  1890),  and  Patsie 
Blake  in  "  The  English  Rose  "  (August  2nd,  1890).     Then  followed  a  short 
matinee  season,  commencing  May  8th,  1891,  when  Miss  James  was  chosen  to 
.assume  Miss  Kate  Phillips's  character  of  Maria  in  "  Confusion,"  at  the  Vaude- 
ville, and   returned  to  Drury  Lane,  to  play  Lord  Eden,  in  the  revivals  of 
"Formosa"  (May  26th,   1891),  and  Phoebe  Sage  in  "Drink"   (June  23rd). 
Then  came  another  triumph  ;  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte  selected  Miss  James  to  take 
up  Miss  Jessie  Bond's  part  of  Chinna  Loof  a  in  "  The  Nautch  Girl,"  and   Miss 
•James  resigned  this  character   to  succeed  Miss  Fanny  Brough,  as   Margery 
Briarwood,  in  "  The  Sailor's  Knot."      Miss  Kate  James's  crowning  triumph, 
however,  was  achieved  in  her  being  selected  as  the  only  actresg  likely  to  com- 
pensate for  Miss  Nellie  Farren's  lamented  absence  through  illness,  when  Mr. 
George  Edwardes    engaged  Miss  James  to  play  Cinder-Ellen  at  the  Gaiety, 
December  24th,  1891,  since  which  date  she  has  received  the  very  highest  praise 
for  her  acting,  singing,  and  dancing. 
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No.    CCLXXXVIL—MR.   HENRY    V.    ESMOND. 

FEW  young  actors  of  the  present  day  have  more  rapidly  risen  to  a  leading 
position  than  has  the  subject  of  our  second  portrait.  The  position  he  has 
gained  is,  however,  well  merited,  for  though  his  career  really  dates  only  from 
1886,  Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond  has  in  his  time  played  many  parts  and  assumed 
almost  the  seven  ages.  In  1886  he  was  engaged  for  understudies  of 
parts  by  Mrs.  Langtry  in  "  Enemies "  at  the  (then)  Prince's  Theatre, 
London,  from  January  to  March.  In  June  he  toured  with  Mr.  Edward  Rose,. 
as  Chawner  in  "  Vice-Versa,"  and  Lord  John  Branston  in  "  The  Scorpion  " 
(later  renamed  "  That  Young  Man.")  From  October  to  Christmas  he  played 
in  Miss  Janet  Achurch's  company  on  tour  as  Harold  Lee  in  "Rachel"; 
Brigard  in  "  Frou-Frou  "  ;  Mr.  Gibson  in  "  The  Ticket-of -Leave  Man"  ;  Horace 
Holmcroft  in  "  The  New  Magdalen  "  ;  Feversham  in  "  Take  Back  the  Heart.1' 
In  1887  he  appeared  as  Theodore  Lamb  in  "  A  Glimpse  of  Paradise  "  ;  played 
Captain  Damarel  in  "  Lord  Harry  "  (at  the  Pavilion)  ;  Lieutenant  Bodkins  in 
"  Odd  "  ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Presles  in  "  The  Two  Orphans."  During  the 
year  1888,  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Willie  Edouin's  touring  company,  he  appeared 
as  Belfort,  and  later,  as  Blanchard  in  "  The  Stranglers  of  Paris,"  and  during 
Mrs.  Reunion's  stock  season  at  Leicester,  as  Mignon  in  "  Nana  "  ;  George 
Kennedy,  "Green  Bushes";  George  Talboys,  "Lady  Audley's  Secret": 
Francis  Leveson,  "East  Lynne.''  For  the  year  1889  Mr.  Esmond  has  the 
record  of  Bill  Sikes,  "  Oliver  Twist "  ;  Uriah  Keep,  "  Little  Em'ly "  : 
Archibald  Carlyle,  "  East  Lynne "  ;  Ishmael  the  Wolf,  "  Flowers  of  the 
Forest "  ;  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  "  Poor  Jo  "  ;  Charles  Torrens,  "  Serious  Family  "  : 
and  Mr.  Lynx,  "  Married  Life  "  ;  and  it  was  in  this  year  that  he  obtained  his  first 
London  engagement  and  appeared  as  Adrian  Fiore  in  "  The  Panel  Picture  "  at 
the  Opera  Comique,  March  28th.  On  July  llth  Mr.  Esmond  showed  the  stuff 
of  which  he  was  made  as  Rafael  de  Marjal  in  "  The  Marquesa  "  at  an  Opera 
Comique  matinee — an  excellent  performance.  He  was  next  engaged  for  the 
Shaftesbury  Theatre,  and  played  Captain  Chandler  in  "  The  Middleman " 
(August  27th,  1889),  and  Captain  Kirby  in  "  Dick  Venables  "  (April  5th,  1890). 
During  1890  he  gave  an  entertainment  at  Queen's  Gate  Hall  and  appeared 
(June  6th)  as  Filippo  in  "  Fennell  "  and  as  Paddington  Green  in  "  If  I  Had  a 
Thousand  a  Year."  On  June  30th  he  created  the  part  of  Harold  Winyard  in 
"  Daughters  "  at  Portsmouth,  and  on  July  llth  made  a  brilliant  success  as  the 
youthful  Algy  in  "  Sweet  Nancy/'  and  later  was  very  nearly  as  successful  at 
the  Royalty  in  the  old  roan  character  part  of  Major  Bunderput  ("  Pepper's- 
Diary").  From  November,  1890,  till  February,  1891,  Mr.  Esmond  was  a 
member  of  Miss  Wallis's  company  at  the  Shaftesbury,  and  played  Graham 
Maxwell  in  "The  Pharisee"  (November  17th),  and  Jack  Desborough  in  the 
farce  of  "  My  Lady  Help  "  (November  24th).'  In  March  1891  Mr.  Esmond 
joined  Mr.  Edward  Terry  and  played  Edward  Pendlecoop  in  "  Culprits  "" 
(March  5),  Lord  Leadenhall  in  "  The  Rocket"  (March  30th),  made  a  decided 
hit  as  the  young  father,  Jack  Turtledove,  in  "  Baby "  (April  9th),  and  was- 
very  good  as  Augustus  Sudds  in  "  The  Director"  (March  7th).  He  then  went 
on  tour  with  Mr.  Terry  to  play  juvenile  lead  in  his  manager's  repertoire,  the 
characters  he  assumed  being  Fred  Fanshawe  ("Weak  Woman"),  Jocelvn 
Hammersmith  ("  The  Rocket"),  Harry  Stanley  ("  Paul  Pry  "),  Frank  Bilton, 
("  The  Churchwarden  "),  and  John,  the  young  husband  ("  In  Chancery  "). 
Of  his  latest  assumption,  Howard  Egerton-Bompas,  in  "  The  Times  "  (October 
24th,  1891),  there  was  but  one  opinion,  and  that  the  highest.  Mr.  Esmond  has 
also  appeared  with  considerable  credit  at  other  matinees,  such  as  that  of  "  Our 
Doctors,"  in  which  he  rattled  pleasantly  through  his  part  as  Jack  Worthington 
(March  24th),  and  in  "Shylock  &  Co.,"  in  which  he  played  Hector  Rollestonr 
(June  18th,  1891).  Mr.  Esmond  is  the  son  of  a  physician.  He  is  a  great  reader, 
and  something  of  a  poet  ;  and  has  written  one  or  two  plays  which  he  hopes  will 
yet  be  produced.  He  lately  married  Miss  Eva  Moore,  a  very  promising  actress, 
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Our    Play-Box. 


"A   BOHEMIAN." 

Play,  in  four  acts,  by  Louis  N.  Parker.    First  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  Thursday  evening, 

February  IKth,  1892. 


Rev. Hugo  Bellairs,  D.D.  Mr.  F.  EVKUI  I.L. 
Capt.  Harold  Bellairs      Mr.  MIKUAY  CAKM..N. 
Rev.  Paul  Disney      . .    Mr.  A.  AYNKSAVORTH. 
Norman  Brooke  ..     ..     Mr.  LK\\  is  WALLER. 


Karl       Mr.  FRKD  VICTOH. 

Mrs.  Bellairs       ..     ..  Mrs.  CANNIN<.K. 

Olga  Clifford'     ..     ..  Miss  FLORKSCK  WEST. 

Sybil  Bellairs      ..     ..  Miss  MAUDE  MILLKTT. 


Ambrose  Clifford       ..    Mr.T.  W.  PKRCYVAL. 

Act  I.— At  an  Hotel  in  Vienna.    Acts  II.,  III.,  and  IV.— At  Lulcombe  Rectory. 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker's  play  "  The  Sequel, '  gave  promise  of  his  doing  good 
work  in  the  future.  Whatever  may  be  the  pecuniary  success  of  "  A  Bohemian," 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  borne  out  the  promise  of  the  author's  former 
work,  and  that  for  elegance  and  strength  of  dialogue,  powerful,  though  rather 
weird  conception,  it  may  take  rank.  We  have  the  picture  of  a  man,  whose 
mind  becomes  almost  unhinged  through  the  ever-haunting  fear  of  vengeance 
being  wreaked  upon  him.  Norman  Brooke  has,  in  an  affray  with  a  gipsy,  killed 
the  latter.  The  tribe  to  which  he  belongs  determine  to  revenge  his  death. 
With  a  refinement  of  cruelty — whilst  dogging  their  intended  victim's  steps — they 
make  him  aware  of  their  immediate  vicinity  by  playing  one  particular  air,  which 
is  almost  a  death- wail.  Norman  Brooke  is  madly  in  love  with  a  prima  donna, 
Olga  Clifford.  He  has  a  friend  in  her  blind  father,  Ambrose  Clifford,  and  she 
uses  this  friendship  to  cause  herself  to  be  registered  as  the  mother  of  a  child 
born  in  shame  to  her  sister  Doris.  She  does  this  to  save  the  life  of  her  father  who 
is  in  weak  health,  and  who  would  probably  be  killed  by  the  knowledge  that  his 
favourite  child  had  fallen.  When  Brooke  returns  with  the  birth  certificate,  Olga 
asks  him  to  post  it  to  her  sister  Doris,  who  is  supposed  to  be  absent  from  home  re- 
cruiting her  health.  Olga  has  some  little  affection  for  Brooke,  and  she  receives 
a  proposal  he  makes  her,  almost  with  favour,  until  she  understands  that  he  only 
wishes  her  to  become  his  mistress,  then  the  little  spark  of  love  is  at  once  ex- 
tinguished, and  even  when  determined  to  win  her  and  offers  her  marriage,  she  still 
refuses.  Up  to  this  time  the  action  of  i  the  play  has  taken  place  in  Vienna.  But 
now  the  scene  shifts  to  England,  to  Lulcombe  Rectory.  There  we  have  the  Rev. 
Hugo  Bellairs,  a  rather  prosy  but  kind-hearted  D.D.,  his  haughty  and  rather 
vixenish  wife,  and  merry,  light-hearted  Sybil,  their  daughter.  There  is  some 
trouble  in  the  household,  for  Captain  Harold  Bellairs,  who  is  home  on  sick  leave 
from  Burmah,  has  fallen  in  love  with  Olga  Clifford,  now  resident  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  whose  Bohemian,  though  really  irreproachable,  style  of  living 
Mrs.  Bellairs  much  objects.  Norman  Brooke  is  a  friend  of  the  family,  who  is 
determined  to  prevent  the  marriage,  and  therefore  insinuates  evil  with  regard  to 
Olga.  Sybil  is  her  staunch  friend.  Brooke  has  told  her  the  story  of  the  gipsies, 
and  the  effect  that  the  special  air  has  upon  him  ;  and  she  takes  advantage  of  the 
knowledge  to  play  it  on  her  violin  in  the  garden,  and  so  gets  rid,  for  the  nonce, 
of  Brooke  who  supposes  that  his  enemies  are  on  his  track  again.  The  coast  is 
thus  clear,  and  Captain  Bellairs  and  Olga  are  married.  Sybil's  lover,  the  Rev. 
Paul  Disney,  a  rather  priggish  and  sanctimonious  curate,  has  also  been  averse  to 
the  marriage  ;  he  has  been  in  communication  with  Brooke.  The  latter,  however, 
has  received  the  news  of  the  immediate  marriage  too  late  for  him  to  arrive  in 
time  to  prevent  it.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  have  just  returned  from  the 
church.  Mrs.  Bellairs  has  been  won  over  to  acknowledge  Olga  as  her  daughter, 
when  Brooke  breaks  in  upon  those  assembled.  He  tells  Captain  Bellairs  there 
is  that  in  Olga'spast  life  which  makes  her  unworthy,  arid  hands  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bellairs  the  certificate  of  the  child's  birth  which  he  has  retained  instead  of  send- 
ing to  its  destination.  The  old  clergyman  reads  it  out  aloud,  the  shame  attaches 
to  Olga,  and  she  can  explain  nothing  (for  her  father  is  present),  and  so  she  leaves 
the  house.  Her  husband  is  dazed  with  the  blow  that  has  fallen  upon  him,  yet 
still  has  faith  in  her  ;  and  Sybil  also  believes  in  her  goodness.  This  young  lady 
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lias  made  up  her  mind  that  Harold  shall  see  Olga  again,  hoping  that  when  they 
meet  some  explanation  may  come  about.  As  Mrs.  Bellairs  will  not  receive  her 
daughter-in-law.  Sybil  arranges  that  she  shall  come  to  the  house  when  most  of 
its  inmates  have  retired,  and  she  will  induce  her  brother  to  come  down- 
stairs. Her  good  offices  are  nearly  frustrated  through  Norman  Brooke,  who  has 
done  his  best  to  keep  the  breach  open  between  husband  and  wife,  and  remains  in 
the  room  which  is  to  be  the  place  of  meeting.  Olga  enters  by  the  window,  and 
Brooke  again  tries  to  win  her  by  pointing  out  that  her  husband  has  cast  her  off  ; 
but  she  says  that  she  has  just  received  news  of  her  father's  death,  and  as  her  sister 
has  died  some  time  before,  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  concealment  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Brooke  recapitulates  them,  and  says  that  even  if  she  can 
clear  herself,  he  will  give  her  and  her  husband  no  moment's  peace  ;  that  he  will 
dog  their  footsteps  as  the  gipsies  have  his,  and  that  one  of  them  shall  die  by  his 
hand  as  he  will  probably  by  the  gipsies',  and  that  their  life  shall  b3  one  of  terror, 
as  his  has  been.  Captain  Bellairs  has  crept  into  the  room,  and  has  overheard 
all.  He  merely  points  to  Brooke  to  leave  the  room.  Baffled  in  his  scheme,  he 
rushes  out,  and  as  he  does  so  there  is  again  heard  the  death- wail  of  music  out- 
side, and  so  the  curtain  falls.  The  play  was  well-acted  ;  the  comedy  scenes, 
which  were  very  brightly  written,  went  splendidly,  thanks  to  Miss  Millett  and 
Mr.  Aynes worth.  In  a  lessee  degree  there  was  much  amusement  afforded  by 
Mr.  F.  Everill  and  Mrs.  Canninge  as  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Bellairs.  Miss  Florence 
West  divided  the  strongly  emotional  scenes  with  Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  and  they 
did  justice  to  the  characters  they  represented,  the  actor  in  particular  having 
evidently  studied  his  part  so  as  to  bring  home  to  his  audience  the  fact  that  he 
was  slightly  demented  through  the  persecution  he  suffers  at  the  hands  of  the 
Zingari.  Mr.  Murray  Carson  was  an  ardent  and  earnest  lover.  The  scenery  was 
worthy  of  any  west-end  theatre.  "  A  Bohemian  "  was  received  with  favour, 
though  not  enthusiastically  ;  it  did  not,  however,  please  the  public,  for  it  was 
withdrawn  on  Saturday,  March  12th,  1892,  on  which  date  Mr.  Murray  Carson 
relinquished  the  management  of  the  Globe  Theatre. 


LADY    WINDERMERE'S    FAN." 


Original  play,  in  four  acts,  by  Oscar  Wilde.      First  produced  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  Saturday 
evening,  February  20th,  1892. 


Lady  Windermere    . .     Miss  LILY  H ANBURY. 
The  Duchess  of  Berwick  Miss  FANNY  COLEMAN. 
Lady  Agatha  Carlisle      Miss  LAUKA  GRAVES. 
Mrs.  Erlvnne     .  Miss  MARION  TERRY. 


kord  Windermcre    ..    Mr.  GEO.  ALEXANDER. 
Lord  Darlington       ..    Mr.  NUTCOMBE  GOULD. 
Lord  Augustus  Lorton  Mr.  H.  H.  VINCENT. 
Mr.  Charles  Dumby        Mr.  A.  VANE  TEMPEST. 
Mr.  Cecil  Graham     . .    Mr.  BEN  WEBSTER. 

Acts  I.  and  IV.— Morning  Room  at  Lord  Windervnere's,  Carlton  House  Terrace  (H.  P.  Hall). 
Act  II.— Drawing  Room  at  Lord  Windermere's  (Walter  Hann).    Act  III.— Lord  Darlington's  Rooms 

(W.  Harford). 

The  claim  of  "  Lady  Windemere's  Fan  "  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  and 
original  play  is  presumably  not  founded  upon  the  complete  novelty  of  its 
incidents  ;  but  as  a  whole  it  is  unhackneyed,  and  a  very  bright  and  interesting 
drama,  the  characters  being,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  with  considerable  truth 
and  faithfulness  to  nature — it  might  even  be  said  with  only  a  single  exception, 
namely,  the  Duchess  of  Berwick,  whose  vulgarity  is  not  the  vulgarity  of  her 
class,  but  that  of  a  lower  stratum  of  society.  The  story  deals  with  the  mis- 
understanding, which  almost  results  in  direst  calamity,  arising  out  of  Lord 
Windermere's  kindly  meant  concealment  from  the  wife  he  has  recently 
married  of  the  fact  that  her  mother — of  whose  elopement  and  desertion  of  her- 
self in  her  babyhood,  twenty  years  before,  she  has  been  brought-  up  in 
ignorance,  and  whon?  she  supposes  to  have  died  young,  respected  and  beloved — 
is  in  fact  still  alive,  and  identical  with  a  certain  still  charming  adventuress 
who  passes  as  Mr.  Erlynne,  and  has  attained  an  unpleasant  notoriety  in  the 
society  to  which  she  is  not  admitted,  but  on  whose  fringe  she  lives.  The 
mother,  after  a  disappearance  of  eighteen  years,  has  returned  to  London  on 
hearing  of  her  daughter's  marriage  to  Lord  Windermere,  with  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining an  entry  into  the  charmed  circle  by  means  of  the  connection.  She  has 
succeeded  in  persuading  Lord  Windermere  that  she  is  a  woman  who  was  as 
much  sinned  against  as  sinning,  and  that  she  has  almost,  if  not  quite,  expiated 
her  offence  with  sorrow,  and  earned  forgiveness.  Lord  Windermere  has  been 
seeing  her  frequently,  and  looks  upon  her  with  some  regard,  but  will  not 
permit  her  to  make  herself  known  to  her  daughter,  and  has  bought  off  her 
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desire  to  do  so  with  frequent  presents  of   large  sums  of  money  ;   with  these  he 
has  contented  her  for  some  time,  but  she  has  importuned  him  to  allow  her  to 
be  present,  without  disclosing  who  she  ia,  at  one  of  Lady  Windermere's  balls — 
and,  albeit  with  reluctance,  he  has  consented.    When  he  asks  his  wife  to  send 
the    card  of   invitation,   she   has   just  received   proof,  as  she  thinks,  of  the 
existence  of  relations  between  him  and  Mrs.  Erlynne,  which  give  her  reason 
for  regarding  the  latter  with  the  bitterest  and  most  righteous  jealousy.     Not 
unnaturally,  the  quarrel  which  arises  is  exceedingly  fierce  and  passionate  on 
the  wife's  part,  as  she  fancies  herself  the  victim  of  a  cruel  insult  added  to  a 
hardly  forgiveable  injury  ;  and  when  at  her  ball,  subsequently,  she  sees  her 
husband  apparently  devoting  himself  to  Mrs.  Erlynne  (to  whom  he  has  him- 
self sent  an  invitation  upon  his  wife's  refusal)  her  resentful  despair  causes  her 
to  resolve  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Lord  Darlington,  a  false  friend  of 
her  husband's,  who  has  sought  to  lead  her  away  from  him,  but  whom  before 
she  has  indignantly   repulsed.     Her  attempt   to   carry   out   her    design,    her 
dissuasion  from  it  by  her  unknown  mother,  and  the  latter's  self-sacrifice  in 
saving  her  from  the  ruin   in   which  it  has  nearly  overwhelmed  her,  are  the 
theme  of  the  play,  which  is,  however,  less  a  drama  than  a  study  of  character. 
The  interest  of  it  centres  in  the  world-hardened  adventuress,  who  believes  her 
heart  to  be  dead,  but  finds  that  it  is  only  asleep,  and  is  awakened  to  an  act  of 
self  abnegation — not  any  less  heroic  because  the  sacrifice  she  makes  is  of  an 
ambition  not  strikingly  lofty — when  it  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  save  her 
daughter  from  ignonimy  and  wretchedness.     The  curtain  falls  at  the  end  of 
the  play  upon  a  scene  whose  theme  is  simply  her  completion  of  her  act  of  re- 
nunciation, which  meets  with  no  tangible  reward  ;    and  the  audience  disperses 
with  a  feeling   that  its  sense  of  poetical  justice  is  unsatisfied.     It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  average  playgoer  of  to-day  is  educated  yet  up  to  the 
point  of  dispensing  with  the  final  act,  invariably  denounced  as  an  anti-climax 
as  it  is,  in  which  tangible  rewards  and  punishments  are  meted  out  where  they 
are  dramatically  due  ;    but  Mr.  Wilde  may  at  least  lay  just  claim  to  uncon- 
ventionality,  if  no  more,  in  closing  his  play  with  the  spectacle  of  an  act  of 
virtue  performed  without  receiving  any  reward,   other   than   it   may   prove 
in   after  years   to   itself.     The  part  of  Mrs.   Erlynne   is   superbly   played  by 
Miss  Marion  Terry,  and  is  an  achievement  which  that  gifted  lady  may  number 
among  her  most  successful  artistic  efforts.     If  one  scene  must  be  picked  out 
for  special  praise,  it  must  be  that  in  the  third  act  between  the  adventuress  and 
her  mistaken  daughter,  which  part  is  taken  by  Miss  Lily  Hanbury,  and  is,  it 
must  be  said,  beyond  her  powers.     The  only  objection  it  would  be'possible  to 
make  to  Miss  Marion  Terry  as  Mrs.  Erlynne  is  that  her  filling  that  .role  makes 
it  impossible  for  her  to  play  Miss  Hanbury's  part.     Had  she  done  so  the  play 
would  have  gained  as  a  play,  but  Art  would  probably  have  been  a  loser  in 
giving  up  a  perfect  Mrs.  Erlynne  even  for  an  ideal  Lady  Windermere.     Objec- 
tion has  already  been  made  to  Miss  Fanny  Coleman's  Duchess  of  Berwick  on 
the  score  of  its  unnatural  middle-class  manners,  but  it  was  withal  at  times 
amusing  enough.     As  the  submissive  Lady  Agatha  Miss  Laura  Graves  was,  as 
usual,  a  very  pleasing  ingenue.     The  part  of  Lord  Windermere  was  played  by 
Mr.  Alexander  with  all  his  accustomed  force  and  dignity  ;   it  does  not  give  him 
very  much  scope  for  the  exhibition  of  his  powers,  excepting  in  one  scene,  in 
which  he  gives  vent  to  an  outburst  of  indignant  wrath,  which  is  most  im- 
pressive.    Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould  is  hardly  at  home  in  the  part  ot  a  careless, 
cynical  young  man  of  the  world,  who  makes  love  to  his  friend's  wife  ;    the 
dignified  elderly  parts,  in  which  he  is  seen  to  such  advantage,  suit  him  far 
better.     All  the  minor  roles  are  adequately  sustained.     Not  long  ago  it  would 
have  been  unusual  to  find  so  good  an  ensemble  in  an  English  theatre,  of  small 
parts  of  men  about  town.     The  stage  has  at  least  gained  something  since  it 
became  one  of  the  recognised  professions  for  the  younger  sons  of  the  "  upper 
classes."     Mr.   H.  H.  Vincent's  laughable  Lord  Augustus  Lorton  deserves  a 
word  of  especial  praise  ;  it  was  just  enough  of  a  caricature,  without  degenerat- 
ing into  buffoonery.     The  scenic  accessories  are  worthy  even  of  Mr.  Alexander, 
who  has  been  remarkable  ever  since  he  took  to  management  for  the  lavish  care 
he  has  bestowed  on  his  mise-en-sc^ne.     Not  often  has  any  "  set "  been  seen  on 
the  stage  more  complete  or  in  better  taste  than  the  Morning  Room  at  Lord 
Windermere's,  in  which  the  play  begins  and  also  ends.     The  other  two  scenes 
are  also  extremely  good.   "Lady* Windermere's  Fan"  deserves  to  have  a  long  run. 
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"  DEBORAH." 

Play,  in  five  acts,  by  LANGDON  ELWYN  MITCHELL. 
First  produced,  for  a  series  of  live  matinees,  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  Monday,  February  22nd,  1892. 


Lev!  St.  Michael 
Bastien  St.  Michael 
Crawford      . . 
Alexander  Marshall 
John  Dupre  . . 


Mr.  CHARLES  FULTOIT. 
Mr.  BERNARD  GOULD. 
Mr.  AUSTIN  MELPORD. 
Mr.  RUDGE  HARDING. 
Mr.  R.  S.  BOLEYN. 


Helen  Marshall  ..     ..  Miss  BEATRICE  LAMB. 

Mrs.  St.  Michael . .     . .  Miss  H.  COWEN. 

Camille  St.  Michael  ..  Miss  ANNIE  WEBSTER 

Deborah Miss  MARION  LEA. 


Were  it  not  that  this  is  the  first  play  that  the  author  has  presented  in  this 
country,  the  notice  of  it  would  scarcely  have  appeared  in  "  Our  Play-Box," 
but  there  were  also  marks  in  it  of  such  sterling  merit  that  we  may  con- 
fidently hope  that  Mr.  L.  E.  Mitchell  will  give  us  really  good  work  in  the  future. 
There  was  also  considerable  interest  manifested  as  to  the  production  of  this 
play,  Mr.  Mitchell  being  the  husband  of  Miss  Marion  Lea,  an  actress  who 
has  steadily  won  her  way  in  public  favour.  Being  an  American,  it  can  readily 
be  understood  that  Mr.  Mitchell  should  suppose  a  play  written  on  slavery  and 
the  American  civil  war  would  interest.  In  this  he  was  mistaken.  To 
show  the  absolute  horrors  of  slavery  on  the  stage,  they  must  be  represented 
as  they  were,  and  are  to  this  day,  in  "  The  Octoroon  "  and  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  and  to  obtain  a  sympathy  for  the  negro  and  to  show  what  a  childlike 
temperament  is  his  when  happy,  we  must  see  him  giving  his  breakdowns  and 
his  plantation  songs,  etc.  There  was  none  of  this  in  "  Deborah,"  and,  briefly 
to  recapitulate  the  plot,  it  was  simply  the  love  at  first  sight  which  sprang  up 
between  Bastien  St.  Michael,  a  Confederate  officer,  and  Deborah,  the  quadroon. 
This  Deborah  has  obtained  an  immense  ascendancy  over  the  slaves  on  the 
plantation,  and  they  are  evidently  contemplating  a  rising  at  her  signal.  She 
does  not  encourage  it  until  after  her  sister — who  has  attempted  to  escape,  we 
learn — has  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  bloodhounds  sent  in  pursuit  of  her.  Then 
Deborah  determines  to  sacrifice  her  lover  and  all  his  family,  but  at  the  last 
moment  love  conquers  vengeance,  and  she  affords  them  all  the  means  of  escape, 
not,  however,  until  her  own  master  has  mortally  wounded  her  for  captivating 
his  son  and  bringing  dishonour  and  ruin  upon  his  house  and  destruction  on  his 
property.  The  hero,  Bastien  St.  Michael,  is  made  anything  but  a  sympathetic 
character.  He  is  engaged  to  a  charming  girl,  Helen  Marshall,  but  jilts  her  for 
the  sake  of  the  animal  beauty  of  the  quadroon,  whom  at  the  last  he  leaves  to 
die  while  saving  his  own  life.  The  character  was  remarkably  well  played  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Gould,  and  the  strange  moody  nature  of  Deborah,  her  sudden  passion 
for  Bastien,  and  her  determination  for  revenge,  all  showed  Miss  Marion  Lea  to 
be  an  accomplished  actress.  Miss  Beatrice  Lamb  played  with  great  tenderness, 
"but  certainly  the  hit  of  the  afternoon  was  made  by  Mr.  Austin  Melford,  who,  as 
the  overseer  Crawford,  showed  a  cunning  and  brutality,  joined  to  a  thorough 
regard  for  his  own  safety,  that  won  him  great  applause.  The  remainder  of  the 
characters  gave  no  great  scope  for  acting,  but  all  were  capably  filled.  Mr. 
Mitchell's  writing  is  vigorous  and  pathetic,  but  was  thrown  away  on  such  a 
subject. 


Kit  Upjohn Mr.  C.  M.  LOWNE. 

Andrew  McPhail       ;.    Mr.  SEYMOUR  HICKS. 
VV.  G.    (a  schoolboy)      Mr.  CECIL  RAMSRY. 


"WALKER,  LONDON." 

Comic  play,  in  three  acts,  by  J.  M.  BARRIE. 
First  produced  at  Toole's  Theatre,  Thursday  evening,  February  25th,  1892. 

Mrs.  Golightly    . .     .  Miss  EFFIE  LISTON. 

Ben  Golightly,  B.A.  .  Miss  IRENE  VANBRUGH 

Nanny  O'Brien  . .     .  Miss  MARY  ANSELL. 

Sarah  Rigg Miss  ELIZA  JOHNSTONH. 

Penny Miss  MARY  BROUGH. 

Ben  . . "". .    Mr.  GEORGE  SHELTON. 

Scene    . .    A  Houseboat  on  the  Thames. 

That  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  should  be  able  to  carry  his  three  acts  merrily  along 
in  one  scene,  and  in  the  small  space  that  could  be  afforded  to  the  representation 
of  a  houseboat  on  such  a  confined  stage  as  that  of  Toole's  Theatre,  shows  very 
great  skill.  There  are  many  bright  sallies  in  the  play,  the  dialogue  is  at  all 
times  fairly  witty,  and  the  author  has  fitted  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  with  a  part  that 
thoroughly  suits  him.  Jaspar  Phipps  is  a  barber  engaged  to  Sarah  Rigg.  He 
intends  to  carry  out  his  promise  and  marry  her,  but  he  thinks  that  he  will  have 
one  final  bachelor  fling  with  the  honeymoon  money.  He  thinks  he  will  enjoy 
himself  up  the  river.  There  Nanny  O'Brien  falls  into  the  water,  and  he  fishes 
her  out — senseless — with  a  boot-hook,  but  persuades  Ben  the  boatman,  by 
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liberally  tipping  him,  to  state  that  he  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  saved 
the  young  lady  from  being  carried  over  the  weir.  He  is  received  with  effusion 
on  board  the  houseboat  by  Mrs.  Golightly,  passes  himself  off  as  a  certain 
colonel  who  has  killed  every  sort  of  wild  beast  in  South  Africa,  and  who  is  the 
lion  of  the  day,  makes  love  to  Ben  Golightly,  a  Girton  girl,  and  also  to  Nanny 
O'Brien,  and  dismisses  all  the  deeds  of  valour  attributed  to  him  as  though  they 
were  acts  of  everyday  occurrence,  and  simply  calls  them  "  nothing.'1  But  Sarah 
Rigg  tracks  him  to  the  houseboat,  and  is  assured  of  the  caoture  of  her  quarry 
by  discovering  his  clothes  during  his  absence.  To  await  his  return  at  evening 
she  mounts  to  the  top  of  the  houseboat,  and  goes  to  sleep  in  a  chair.  W. 
schoolboy,  has  rigged  up  a  sort  of  crane  on  the  roof.  Jaspar  Phipps,  who  says 
that  he  will  go  and  smoke  a  cigar  there,  finds  his  Sarah,  and,  without  waking 
her  binds  her  to  the  chair,  and  attaches  her  by  a  rope  to  the  crane,  and  then 
proceeds  to  lower  her  over  the  side,  and  holds  her  in  mH  air  until  she  promises 
to  divulge  nothing  as  to  his  identity.  He  lowers  her  into  the  boat  alongside 
and  decamps  with  her.  Presently  amid  the  regret  of  his  sudden  leave-taking 
arrives  a  telegram  thanking  everybody  for  their  kindness,  and  saying  that  he 
is  suddenly  called  away,  but  any  communication  addressed  to  "Walker, 
London,"  will  be  sure  to  find  him.  There  is  also  considerable  amusement  caused 
by  the  love  affairs  of  Kit  Upjohn,  a  plain,  straightforward  fellow,  and  Ben 
Golightly,  a  B.A.  of  Girton,  who  is  always  weighing  love  and  logic,  the  former 
naturally  "  tipping  the  beam."  The  anxiety  of  Andrew  M'Phail,  a  budding 
medico,  is  also  humorously  shown.  He  is  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  telegram 
which  is  to  tell  him  whether  he  has  passed,  and  the  delay  of  the  receipt  of 
which  keeps  him  in  a  fever  of  expectation.  He  is  the  more  desirous  to  learn 
his  fate  as  on  it  depends  whether  he  can  propose  and  be  accepted  by  Nanny 
O'Brien.  The  change  in  his  manner  after  he  learns  that  he  is  a  fully-qualified 
doctor,  the  dignity  of  whose  profession  he  immediately  assumes,  was  a  clever 
bit  of  character  drawing.  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  recovered  from  his  very  serious 
illness,  was  quite  affectionately  greeted  on  his  re-appearance,  and  was  most 
amusing  throughout  the  evening.  Miss  Eliza  Johnstone,  another  great 
favourite,  was  droll  as  the  victimised  Sarah  Rigg.  Misses  Irene  Vanbrugh  and 
Mary  Ansell  could  scarcely  have  improved  on  their  representations  of  two 
such  opposite  characters.  Ben  Golightly  assumes  to  be  a  mathematician  and 
a  philosopher  ;  Nanny  O'Brien  is  one  of  the  most  charming  specimens  of  a 
true  English  girl,  full  of  fun  and  high  spirits.  Mr.  George  Shelton  was  the 
realisation  of  a  Thames  boatman  :  and  Seymour  Hicks,  as  the  medico,  and 
Mr.  Cecil  Ramsey,  as  W.  G.,  the  schoolboy  who  considers  that  to  be  a  second 
William  Graco  would  be  a  greater  honour  than  any  mundane  glory,  were  both 
excellent.  As  usual,  Mr.  Toole  made  one  of  his  droll  speeches — in  answer  to  the 
call  for  the  author — for  himself  and  his  company. 

On  the  same  evening  "  One  Touch  of  Nature,"  Benjamin  Webster's  little 
comedy  drama,  was  revived.  Mr.  John  Billington  assumed  the  role  of  William 
Penn-Holder  with  great  success.  Miss  Cora  Poole  played  Miss  Constance 
Belmour  charmingly,  and  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  Mrs.  John  Billington, 
who  had  prepared  her  for  the  stage. 


•'  A  SCRAP  OF  PAPER." 

J.  PALCRAVE  Sjiii'soN's  adaptation  of  SARDOU'S  "  Lea  Pattes  de  Mouches." 
Hevived  at  a  matinee  performance  given  by  Miss  HELEN  DAUVRAY,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre, 

'  FridajvFebruary  26th,  1892. 
Prosper  Couramont  . .     Mr.  YORKE  STEPHENS. 
Baron  de  la  Glaciere  . .     Mr.  HERBERT  WARING 

Brismouche Mr.  LIONEL  BROUGH. 

Anatole Mr.  SYDNEY  BROUGH. 

Baptiste Mr.  A.  MATTHEWS. 

Frangois        Mr.  BENNETT. 

.  WARDEN. 


Mathtlde  (Her  Sister)    Miss  EVA  MOORE. 

Zenobie Miss  KATE  HODSON. 

Pauline Miss  M.  BROUGH. 

Madame  Dupont..     ..    Miss  MARIA  SAKEH. 
Suzanne  de  Ruseville  ) 
(Cousin  of  ike  Miss  HELEN  DAUVRAY. 

Baroness)    .,     ..) 

The  character  of  Suzanne  de  Ruseville  has  been  to  often  and  so  well  played 
by  Mrs.  Kendal  under  its  English  title  of  Susan  Hartley  that  it  was  daring  of 
Miss  Helen  Dauvray  to  challenge  comparison  in  the  same  role,  but  the 
American  actress  has  made  a  reputation  in  the  United  States,  and  must  be 
acknowledged  to  possess  many  qualifications  which  justified  her  in  appearing 
in  the  character  she  had  chosen.  Miss  Dauvray  announced  this  appearance  as 
her  first  in  England,  and  certainly  made  a  favourable  impression,  for  she  is 
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pretty,  bright,  and  intelligent,  though  not  yet  a  great  actress.  Her  scenes  with 
Prosper  Couramont  went  very  well.  For  this  result  the  actress  was  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Yorke  Stephens,  who  has  not  appeared  to  such  advantage  for  a 
considerable  time  as  in  this  character.  Mr.  Sydney  Brough  and  Miss  Eva  Moore 
played  the  young  lovers  well.  Mr.  Herbert  Waring  was  again  properly  taciturn 
and  suspicious  as  the  Baron  ;  but  Miss  Gertrude  Warden  was  out  of  her 
element  as  Louise,  Baroness  de  la  Glaciere.  Lionel  Brough  was  a  comic  Bris- 
mouche.  J.  Palgrave  Simpson's  adaptation  differs  but  little  from  that  played 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal. 

"FAST    ASLEEP." 

Eccentric  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  C.  H.  ABBOTT. 
First  produced  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  1st,  1892. 


Jack  Pointer      . .     . .  Mr.  GEORGE  GIDDENS. 

The  Rev.  Hatley-Hylo  Mr.  GILBERT  TRENT. 

Hereward     Mr.  T.  G.  WARREN. 

Maj. -General  Blister..  Mr.  JOHN BEAUCHAMP. 

Mrs.  Blistor Mrs.  EDWARD  PHELPS. 


John  Blister Mr.  W.  WYES. 

James  Blister      ..     ..  Mr.  E.HKNDRIE. 

Sophia Miss  MARY  ANSELL. 

Mrs.  Harkaway  ..     ..  Miss  KATE  PHILLIPS. 

Jane Miss  HELEN  LAMBEBT 


Some  two  years  ago  at  a  Criterion  matinee,  Dr.  Dabbs  used  somnambulism 
— taken  from  a  medical  point  of  view — as  a  form  of  mental  disease  on  which 
he  constructed  a  play,  "  Her  Own  Witness,"  which  in  many  respects  was  very 
powerful.  Mr.  C.  H.  Abbott,  at  the  same  theatre,  has  used  somnambulism  as- 
the  vehicle  on  which  he  could  carry  three  acts  of  eccentric  comedy,  comedy 
which  it  must  be  admitted  at  times  became  farcical.  This  was  a  blemish  on  the 
play  which  can  be  readily  effaced  ;  and  there  was  so  much  clever  writing 
generally,  and  in  the  third  act  one  such  brilliantly  written  scene,  as  authorises- 
one  to  encourage  the  author  to  future  attempts.  There  was  really  but  little 
occasion  for  Mr.  Abbott  to  quote  the  numerous  authorities,  ancient  and  modern,, 
of  freaks  and  sometimes  really  dangerous  acts  that  are  recorded  of  somnambu- 
lists ;  almost  everyone  is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
life  as  a  rule  both  men  and  women,  women  more  particularly,  have  done  extra- 
ordinary things  as  sleep-walkers,  but  no  doubt  Mr.  Abbott  wished  to  make  possi- 
ble and  probable  the  appearance  of  his  hero,  Jack  Pointer,  dressed  as  a  police- 
man, and  under  the  impression  that  he  is  going  to  a  fancy  dress  ball  in  that 
character.  This  young  gentleman  is  wealthy,  and  we  must  suppose  susceptible. 
Coming  to  London  and  having  but  few  friends,  he  was  glad  to  board  with  his 
uncle,  Major-General  Blister,  and  communication  with  the  latter's  daughter,. 
Sophia,  led  to  his  becoming  engaged  to  her.  However,  he  meets  a  pretty  and 
fascinating  widow,  a  Mrs.  Harkaway,  who  lives  on  the  flat  below,  and  transfers 
his  admiration  to  her.  They  become  engaged.  She  does  not  tell  him  of  a  past 
affair  into  which  she  had  almost  inveigled  the  Rev.  Hatley  Hylo,  and  Pointer 
does  not  tell  her  that  his  uncle  intends  him  to  marry  Sophia.  A  little  more 
complication  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  General  has  quite  made  up  his  mind 
that  one  or  the  other  of  his  twin  sons,  John  or  James,  shall  capture  the  widow 
and  her  money.  Pointer,  knowing  that  his  uncle's  family  are  going  to  Scotland 
arranges  that  immediately  after  their  departure  he  will  be  married  by  special 
license  to  his  fascinating  widow,  by  an  old  college  chum.  When  the  college 
chum  arrives  he  is  no  other  than  the  widow's  Reverend  admirer.  She  must 
keep  herself  unknown  from  him  if  possible  ;  there  is  a  delay,  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  the  Blister  family  unexpectedly  return,  and  Pointer  to  get  himself  out 
of  his  unpleasant  situation  pretends  that  he  is  asleep.  The  method  of  the  third 
act  is  not  so  clearly  defined,  but  the  author,  I  imagine,  wishes  to  convey  that 
Blister  and  his  family  have  seen  through  Pointer's  ruse  and,  to  turn  the  tables 
on  him,  pretend  that  they  believe  he  is  still  in  a  state  of  somnambulation.  He 
had  intended  purchasing  for  his  future  residence  with  Sophia,  and  as  part  of  her 
jointure,  a  house  called  "  The  Dovecote."  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
deposit  on  this  should  be  paid  this  day.  General  Blister  cannot  get  the  money 
from  Pointer,  and  being  selfishly  anxious  that  the  purchase  of  "  The  Dovecote  " 
shall  be  completed — as  he  and  his  family  intend  to  quarter  themselves  on  their 
proposed  future  relation — the  General  raises  the  money,  and  pays  the  instal- 
ment. Part  of  this  money  he  has  borrowed  from  Hereward,  a  rising  young 
artist,  who  is  in  love  with  Sophia.  Hereward  has  lent  it,  with  Pointer's  know- 
ledge, that  he  may  have  a  hold  upon  the  General,  and  almost  immediately  asks 
for  a  return  of  the  sum  that  he  has  advanced.  The  General  now  pretends  to 
look  upon  Pointer  as  being  wide-awake,  and  so  he  is,  for  he  absolutely  repudi- 
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diates  the  payment  of  tin-  money  :  he  naturally  pleads  that  if  he  had  made  any 
promise  he  had  done  so  when  he  vas  asleep,  and  therefore  the  fulfilment  could 
not  be  exacted.  However,  at  Ir.st  he  does  pny  the  sum  on  the  condition  that 
Sophia  shall  be  allo\\v«|  to  marry  II  -r<-,\ ml  and  that  he,  Pointer,  slnll  he  free 
to  marry  his  widow.  Poor  i  I  alley  -Hylo  lias  to  content  himself  with  remaining 
a  celibate.  There  were  a  few  lines  which  Mr.  Abbott  must  either  excise  or 
alter,  as  also  some  portions  of  his  play  which,  if  slightly  remodelled,  might  yet 
be  fit  for  an  evenimr  '"ill.  In  any  case  it  shows  great  promise,  and  the  writer 
may  be  encouraged  to  persevere.  Full  justice  was  scarcely  done  to  his  work  at 
this  performance,  as  the  cues  are  so  numerous  that  the  piece  required  infinitely 
more  rehearsal  than  had  been  bestowed  on  it,  and  it  therefore  occasionally 
halted.  Still  Mr.  (Jcorgu  (iiddens  and  Miss  Kate  Phillips  must  be  highly  com- 
mended, especially  for  the  one  particular  scene  in  the  last  act  where  they  confess 
to  each  other  their  former  love  affairs.  Mr.  Beau,champ  also  gave  a  clever 
representation  of  an  autocratic  and  very  selfish  warrior.  Mr.  Warren  was  ;i 
good  light  comedian  as  Hereward,  and  Miss  Mary  Ansell  was  very  pleasing  as 
Sophia.  The  characters  of  John  and  James  Blister  were  a  little  overdrawn, 
and  their  representatives  might  have  toned  them  down  a  little  and  so  aided  the 
author.  "  Fast  Asleep  "  was  favourably  received. 


"HAPPY  RETURNS." 

Farcical  comedy,  in  three  acts,  founded  by  FHKD  HOHXKK  on  L' A  ri 
Fir.-t  produced  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Tuesday  evening,  March  1st,  1892. 


Sir  Robert  Mlllward..  Mr.  THOMAS  THOKM;. 

Mr.  Horace  Diprose  ..  Mr.  Cvim.  MAIDK. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hemslty  Mr.  CHAKLKS  FA  \\VKTT 

Ka-Ka-Too    ..     ..     ..  Mr.  BILL  KIMVAKIIS. 

Mr.  Henry  Farquhur  Mr.  C.  \V.  SOMKHSKT. 

Mr.  Bassett  Doyle     ..  Mr.  C.DOD8WORTH. 


Wilson Mr.  OSWALD  V«  >KM. 

(Hunter's  Man      ..     ..  Mr.  J.  \YiiK vi  MAN. 

Mr>.  Hemslcy      ..     ..  Miss  DOROTHY  DOBB. 

•  Mrs.  Beauchamp       . .  M!HS  ELLA  BAX  i>  IKK. 

Annette Mr.  TKKN<  n. 


L' Article  231  in  the  French  Code  entitles  a  wife  to  a  legal  separation  if  she 
has  been  struck  by  her  husband.  On  this  Paul  Ferrier  wrote  a  comedy,  which 
was  produced  on  July  llth,  1891,  at  the  Theatre  Franyais  ;  and  having 
eliminated  from  the  French  comedy  that  which  might  have  been  objectionable 
to  English  audiences,  Mr.  Fred  Horner  has  given  us  three  acts  of  hearty 
laughter,  and  has  well  Anglicised  his  production.  The  piece  opens  with  a 
scream  and  a  crash.  It  is  Mrs.  Hemsley's  birthday  ;  her  young  husband  has 
forgotten  to  congratulate  her  on  it  ;  she  is  short  tempered  and  very  fond  of 
hearing  her  own  voice,  and  &o  bitterly  upbraids  him  that  he  very  lightly  slaps 
her  face.  She  immediately  goes  off  to  consult  her  lawyer  ;  he  bangs  the  door 
after  him  with  the  same  intention.  Her  father,  Sir  Robert  Millward,  comes  to 
town  to  pay  them  a  visit.  Presently  he  is  introduced  to  a  friend  of  the  house, 
Horace  Diprose,  a  rather  Uase  gentleman,  whose  object  in  life  is  to  be  present 
at  all  the  best  parties.  To  effect  this  he  whispers  tender  things  to  ladies  in 
vsociety,  generally  becoming  a  favourite.  He  admits  that  he  once  made  a  mis- 
take, as  a  Mrs.  Beauchamp  had  accepted  his  attentions  as  being  real,  and  her 
husband  having  shortly  afterwards  died,  she  looks  upon  Diprose  as  her  future 
property.  Undismayed  by  this,  however,  and  being  anxious  for  an  invitation  to 
an  entertainment  which  Mrs.  Hemsley  is  about  to  give,  he  follows  his  old 
tactics,  makes  love  to  her,  gives  her  a  bracelet,  and  she  utterly  dismays  him  by 
then  informing  him  that  she  has  sufficient  evidence  to  obtain  a  divorce  from 
her  husband,  and,  that  obtained,  she  will  marry  Diprose.  She  is  expecting  her 
lawyer,  and,  when,  as  she  imagines,  she  has  poured  all  her  woes  into  his  bosom, 
she  finds  to  her  consternation  that  she  has  been  telling  her  husband's  solicitor 
all  her  complaints.  Sir  Robert  Millward  has  been  kept  for  a  number  of  years 
in  thorough  subjection  by  the  late  Lady  Millward  ;  he  has  had  to  pose  as  a 
Sunday  School  teacher,  etc.  ;  now  that  she  is  gone  he  is  determined  to  enjoy 
himself  a  little.  Being  a  great  admirer  of  the  noble  art  of  self  defence,  he  has 
invited  Ra-Ka-Too,  a  sable  gentleman — a  king  in  his  own  country,  but  now 
following  pugilism  as  an  occupation — to  meet  the  champion  boxer.  They  are 
to  have  a  "  set  to  ''  at  the  Grange,  and  this  is  to  be  followed  by  a  convivial 
supper  and  harmonic  meeting.  Sir  Robert's  consternation  is  therefore  great 
when  first  his  daughter,  then  his  son-in-law,  and  subsequently  Diprose  appear 
on  the  scene.  The  lawyers  also  arrive,  for  they  are  members  of  a  sporting 
club.  Mrs.  Beauchamp  comes  in  search  of  Mrs.  Hemsley.  The  lawyers,  the 
baronet  and  Hemsley  put  their  heads  together  and  Diprose  is  induced  to  promise 
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to  go  through  a  love  scene  with  Mrs.  Hemsley,  but,  the  room  being  darkened,  he 
drops  at  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  who  thus  recovers  her  former  admirer. 
In  the  last  act  it  is  determined  that  to  avoid  publicity  if  possible  a  sort  of 
conseil  de  famille  shall  be  held.  The  whole  scene  of  the  first  quarrel  shall  be 
gone  through  before  the  lawyers,  Sir  Kobert  acting  as  judge.  Mrs.  Hemsley 
gets  so  excited  that  she  quite  loses  her  temper  and  slaps  her  husband's  face. 
This  is  supposed  to  put  her  out  of  court,  and  she  kisses  and  makes  friends 
when  she  finds  that  a  letter  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  by  her  husband  to 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  really  written  by  Diprose.  Though  out  of  her  line,  Miss 
Dorothy  Dorr  did  well  as  the  rather  vixenish  Mrs.  Hemsley,  for  she  was  in 
sympathy  with  her  audience,  and  showed  that  her  faults  were  on  the  surface 
and  did  not  arise  from  a  bad  heart.  She  had  the  most  valuable  assistance  from 
Mr.  Charles  Fawcett.  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne  had  a  more  sprightly  character 
than  we  have  seen  him  in  of  late,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  ;  his  encounter  with  the 
pugilist  was  very  droll,  and  Mr.  Bill  Edwards,  a  coloured  actor,  showed  con- 
siderable humour  as  Ra-Ka-Too.  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  was  a  distinct  success,  his 
plausible  love-making,  his  belief  in  himself,  and  his  consternation  when  he 
finds  that  he  has  a  second  time  been  tricked  were  admirable.  Another  good 
character  sketch  was  that  of  Mr.  Somerset  as  the  lawyer  ;  and  the  other  parts 
were  well  filled. 


THE    INDEPENDENT    THEATRE    SOCIETY. 

The  performance  which  took  place  at  the  Royalty  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
March  4th,  1892,  under  the  management  of  the  Independent  Theatre  Committee, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  best  selected  programme  that  they  had  up  to  that  date 
set  before  the  public.  The  three  pieces  chosen  were  all  of  a  character  that 
might  have  been  put  into  the  evening  bill  of  any  theatre,  though  two  of  them 
represented  a  very  unhealthy  state  of  society.  Theodore  de  Banville's,  "  Le 
Baiser  "  is  well  known,  and  has  been  heard  both  in  English  and  French  in  this 
country.  The  present  version  under  the  title  of  "  The  Kiss  "  is  translated  into 
English  couplets  by  Mr.  John  Gray.  The  verse  is  not  quite  even,  nor  is  it  of 
the  very  highest  order,  but  displays  both  wit  and  poetic  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  translator.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Urgele  is  restored  to  youth  and 
beauty  through  a  kiss  bestowed  on  her  by  the  innocent  and  guileless  Pierrot, 
who  proposes  to  her  that  they  shall  spend  their  future  together  in  the  woods, 
unshackled  by  any  of  the  conventionalities,  but  Urgele  listens  to  the  voices  of 
her  sister  fairies  which  recall  her  to  them,  and  poor  Pierrot  is  left  lamenting. 
Miss  Chester  is  a  very  charming  actress,  but  has  not  yet  acquired  the  secret  of 
the  proper  delivery  of  verse  ;  on  the  other  hand  a  more  exquisite  rendering  of 
the  character  of  Pierrot  than  Mr.  Bernard  Gould's  could  not  have  been  given. 
This  pretty  trifle  was  followed  by 

•'THE    MINISTER'S    CALL." 

Play,  in  one  act,  founded  on  Frank  Harris's  story  "  A  Modern  Idyll,"  by  ARTHUR  SYMONS. 

Rev.  John  Letprood  ..    Mr.  FRANK  WORTHING.      |      Deacon  Hooper  ..     ..    Mr.  W.  BONXEY, 
Deacon  Kno we  11       ..    Mr.  RUDGE  HARDING.         I      Mrs.  Knowcll     ..     ..    Miss  G.  KINGSTON. 

Mrs.  Knowell,  the  beautiful  but  vicious  wife  of  Deacon  Knowell,  has  en- 
tangled the  Rev.  John  Letgood,  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  in  a  love  affair. 
He  knows  his  own  immorality,  and  hopes  to  escape  from  it  by  accepting  a  call 
to  another  ministry.  The  woman  over-rules  him,  and  then  his  passion  bursts 
forth  and  he  begs  her  to  go  away  with  him  to  some  distant  place  ;  he  will  give 
up  his  profession,  but  he  will  work  for  her  and  they  shall  be  all  in  all  to  each 
other.  Mrs.  Knowell,  however,  who  is  of  a  sensual  nature  and  eminently 
selfish,  asks  the  pertinent  question,  "  On  what  are  they  to  live  ? "  and  pro- 
poses as  the  alternative  that  he  shall  remain,  and  that  they  shall  carry  on  their 
intrigue,  which  they  may  readily  do  without  any  suspicion  on  her  husband's 
part.  The  minister  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  horrible  temptation,  and, 
contrite  and  repentant,  leaves  her.  In  these  subtle  characters  Miss  Gertrude 
Kingston  excels,  her  personal  appearance  aiding  materially  to  the  success  of 
such  impersonations.  Mr.  Frank  Worthing  had  many  difficulties  to  contend 
against.  The  character  is  not  a  sympathetic  one,  and  he  did  not  quite  carry  con- 
viction of  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  within  his  breast.  The  other  two 
characters  are  of  no  very  great  importance.  "  The  Minister's  Call  "  possesses 
considerable  merit.  After  this  came 
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"A    VISIT." 

Play,  in  f.v  >\\ARI>  UKAMH.-,  traii-lan-d  from  the  DanMi  l>y  WILLIAM  An*  llKK. 

K.ii  NY.-ivaanl     ..      ..      Mr.  P.  <  i  N  is<.n  A  \i.          I       Kmil  Ucplmlt       ..     ..     Mr.  A.  P.'H  u   HiKil. 
Florizcl  (his  wife)      ..     Mi-s  OI.CA  KKAM.UN.  A  Mai-S -rvant    ..     ..     Mr.  \\  . 

Mr.  William  Archer's  translation  was  a  powerful  one,  his  language  well 
chosen,  terse,  and  human.  "A  Visit"  tells  a  sad  story.  Kai  Xeergaanl  h;^ 
married  Florizel  for  love,  and  looks  upon  her  as  the  most  innocent  and  pure  of 
women.  They  are  devoted  to  each  other,  and  their  happiness  is  rendered  the 
greater  by  the  possession  of  one  little  boy.  Emil  Repholt  arrives  on  a  visit  to 
his  old  college  chum  Kai,  and  whilst  he  congratulates  him  on  his  wedded  bliss, 
scoffs  at  marriage,  his  reason  being  that  he  can  never  convince  himself  that  any 
woman  has  been  absolutely  pure  in  the  past.  He  has  always  held  these  opinions, 
and  they  have  been  strengthened  by  an  adventure  that  occurred  to  him.  He 
met  a  young  girl  on  a  steamer,  the  weather  was  frightfully  boisterous,  she  was 
suffering  and  he  paid  her  many  little  attentions.  At  length  he  persuaded  her 
to  leave  the  boat  at  the  first  stopping  place,  and  took  her  to  an  hotel  where 
she  remained  with  him  till  the  next  day.  He  excuses  her  conduct  by  his  belief 
in  her  complete  innocence  of  the  world's  ways,  and  the  excitement,  and  the  wine 
which  he  had  induced  her  to  drink.  They  parted,  and  he  has  never  seen  her  since. 
In  Kai's  wife  he  recognises  the  unfortunate  heroine  of  this  adventure.  Her 
husband  of  course  has  known  nothing  of  this,  but  her  troubled  demeanour  on 
meeting  Repholt  again,  and  her  subsequent  conduct  awaken  his  suspicions.  Of 
a  sudden  it  flashes  across  him  that  his  wife  is  the  girl  of  whom  Repholt  has 
spoken.  He  taxes  her  with  the  identity  and  she  confesses.  She  pleads  for 
some  time  in  vain  for  forgiveness,  Kai  appearing  dstermined  that  she  shall  separate 
herself  from  him  and  have  no  further  communication  with  their  child.  This 
arouses  all  the  mother's  feelings.  She  supports  her  protestations  of  the  affec- 
tion that  has  become  wholly  her  husband's,  with  the  agony  that  a  mother  must 
feel  in  being  parted  from  her  child.  Kai  dismisses  Repholt  almost  in  a  word, 
for  he  cannot  trust  himself  to  speak,  and  then  tells  Florizel  to  return  to  her 
child,  and  to  leave  him  alone  to  think.  The  play,  it  is  evident,  seeks  to 
enforce  the  principle  that  women  who  have  fallen  but  once  should  be  pardoned, 
that  the  same  measure  of  forgiveness  and  rehabilitation  should  be  meted  out 
to  them  as  to  man,  who,  as  the  world  now  runs,  goes  unscathed  for  the  sin  that 
he  has  committed.  The  managemeut  again  snowed  its  skill  in  selecting  Miss 
Olga  Brandon  for  the  part  of  Florizel.  The  deep  affection  she  felt  for  her  hus- 
band, her  shame  and  agony  when  she  imagined  she  had  lost  that  affection,  and 
her  passionate  entreaties  for  forgiveness  were  real  :  there  was  no.  stage  effect 
about  them,  they  came  from  the  heart.  Mr.  Philip  Cuningham  is  rapidly 
developing  into  a  thoroughly  good  actor ;  such  a  character  as  that  of  Kai 
Xeergaard  might  be  accepted  by  the  very  foremost  in  the  profession,  and  though 
Mr.  Cuningham  has  not  yet  altogether  mastered  the  delicacies  of  imparting 
light  and  shade,  his  performance  was  earnest,  interesting,  and  sympathetic.  Mr. 
Arthur  Bourchier  played  Emil  Repholt  with  excellent  judgment.  He  was  the 
cynical  man  of  the  world,  and  yet  not  absolutely  repulsive, — a  man  who  in 
the  gratification  of  his  pleasures  does  not  consider  the  evil  that  he  works  ;  who 
gives  himself  no  time  for  thought  ;  perhaps  if  he  did  so,  the  evil  would  not  be 
committed.  Mr.  Bourchier  has  not  done  anything  so  good  as  yet. 

It  should  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  this  play  that  on  a  fly-leaf  issued 
with  the  programme,  Mr.  Archer  quoted  certain  passages  which  he  stated  had 
been  excised  by  the  examiner  of  plays. 


"THE  PLOWDENS." 

Original  comedy,  in  four  acts,  by  OTTO  BEN/.OX  and  EDWARD  ROSE. 
First  produced  at  the  Prince  of  vVales's  Theatre,  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  8th,  1892. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Plowden  . .  Mr.  CHARLES  ALLAN. 

Norman       Mr.  BEN  WEBSTER. 

Paul      Mr.  HERBERT  WAHIXC. 

Watkins      Mr.  ROGER  ROBERTS. 

Major  Pauncefort    ..  Mr.  CHARLES  MY  KHS. 


Sir  Hector  Askell 
Mrs.  Plowden 
Muriel   ..     .. 
Mary      . . 
Cara  Dale    .. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  HERBERT- 
Miss  H.  LIXDLEY. 

MiSS  ROSENESHITT. 

Miss  HILDA  HKHVKV. 
Miss  ISABEL  EU.I  —  K.N. 


There  appears  to  be  quite  a  craze  among  authors  just  now  for  plots  which 
show  up  the  hollowness  of  society  in  all  classes,  from  the  nobility  downwards. 
At  the  St.  James's  we  have  the  cynicism  and  disbelief  in  anything  that  is  good 
among  lords  and  ladies.  At  the  Independent  Theatre  performance  (noticed 
this  month)  we  had  two  plays  that  illustrated  the  immorality  of  the  supposed 
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respectable  wife  of  a  minister  of  religion,  and  the  heartless  profligacy  of  a  man 
received  among  his  own  set  as  a  gentleman.  "  The  Plowdens  "  illustrates  how 
"a -most  respectable  family"  descend  to  the  lowest  depths  of  meanness,  and 
are  even  guilty  of  brutal  conduct  to  a  dependent,  and  all  through  fear  of  Mrs. 
Grundy.  Cara  Dale  is  companion  to  Muriel,  sister  to  Norman,  these  two  being 
the  children  of  Mr.  Plowden  by  his  second  marriage.  The  companion  makes 
herself  useful  in  many  other  ways  in  the  household  and  is  a  favourite  with  all, 
until  it  is  discovered  that  Paul,  the  son  of  the  first  marriage,  is  in  love  with  her 
and  intends  to  make  her  his  wife.  Then  every  one  is  up  in  arms  against  her. 
Mr.  Plowden,  who  is  much  under  the  control  of  his  wife,  tacitly  supports  Mrs. 
Plowden  in  her  insulting  attempt  to  buy  Cara  off  with  money  ;  finding  this  fails, 
she  heaps  abuse  upon  the  girl,  and  accuses  her  of  the  basest  ingratitude.  Sir 
Hector  Askell,  an  accepted  suitor  for  Muriel's  hand,  has  in  the  course  of  a  con- 
versation with  Norman  let  slip  sufficient  about  Cara  Dale  to  intimate  to  the 
young  fellow  that  under  the  promise  of  marriage  he  (Sir  Hector)  had  been 
her  betrayer.  Norman  uses  this  knowledge,  and,  by  imparting  it  to  his  mother, 
causes  Cara  to  be  ordered  to  leave  the  house  in  disgrace,  then  and  there.  Paul, 
who  is  a  young  doctor,  has  been  absent  for  a  short  time  on  professional  duty. 
Mrs.  Plowden  informs  him  of  the  stain  on  Cara's  past  life.  He,  an  earnest, 
noble-minded  man,  who  believes  that  all  sin  may  be  atoned  for,  and  that 
woman,  fallen  through  the  base  conduct  of  a  man  should  not  be  stoned  but  be 
forgiven,  astounds  his  family  by  telling  them  that  he  has  all  along  been  aware 
of  Cara's  past,  that  she  had  confided  it  to  him,  and,  knowing  this,  he  had  offered 
her  marriage.  There  was  one  thing,  however,  he  did  not  know  till  this 
moment,  and  that  was  the  name  of  her  betrayer,  and  though  the  baronet's  con- 
duct does  not  prevent  Mrs.  Plowden  from  still  accepting  him  as  a  future  son- 
in-law,  Paul  determines  that  he  shall  not  marry  Muriel,  an  innocent,  trusting 
girl.  She,  when  she  learns  Sir  Hector's  character,  dismisses  him,  though  not 
without  a  pang,  and  when  the  guests  arrive  to  take  part  in  a  grand  ball  given 
in  honour  of  the  proposed  engagement,  Paul  steps  forward  and  asks  for  their 
congratulations  on  his  coming  marriage  with  Cara.  Miss  Isabel  Ellissen,  the 
giver  of  the  matinee,  played  the  heroine,  Cara.  well,  and  with  considerable 
emotional  power,  and  when  more  experienced  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
any  company.  Mr.  Herbert  Waring  was  an  admirable  exponent  of  a  conscien- 
tious and  consistent  hater  of  the  shams  of  society,  and  of  the  Pharisaical  spirit 
that  pervades  it  so  much  ;  his  defence  of  the  woman  he  loved  was  grand  and 
highly  impressive  ;  he  was  a  noble,  trusting  man,  and  the  audience  fully 
appreciated  him.  Miss  Henrietta  Lindley  and  Mr.  Charles  Allan  were  truly 
excellent,  and  Miss  Rose  Nesbitt,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  made 
a  most  promising  London  debut.  Mr.  Ben  Webster  was  too  heartless  and 
cynical,  and  also  "drawled"  too  much;  it  was  almost  impossible  to  believe 
-that  so  young  a  man  as  the  character  he  represented  could  be  so  vicious  and 
dishonourable  ;  he  appeared  to  glory  in  his  vice,  instead  of  attempting  to  gloss 
it  over.  Mr.  William  Herbert  was  an  aristocratic  and  properly  wordly  Sir 
Hector  Askell.  "The  Plowdens"  is  a  brilliantly  written  comedy,  and 
interests  one.  The  interest  will  be  greatly  increased  when  the  play  is  con- 
^densed  into  three  acts,  which  Mr.  Rose  has  already  set  about  doing,  by  merg- 
ing the  first  two  acts  into  one.  In  its  new  form  it  should  prove  even  a  greater 
success  than  it  did  at  the  matinee. 


"MR.  RICHARDS." 

Play,  in  three  acts,  by  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER  and  JAMES  BLAIR, 
First  produced  at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre,  Thursday  evening,  March  10th,  1S92. 


The  Earl  of  Cronier  . 
Viscount  Wordshani, 
M.P  
Harry  Chambers 
Nicholas  Leggatt      . 
Mr.  Bentley 

Mr.  IAN  RORERTSOX. 
>  Mr.  E.  W.  GARDIXEH. 

Mr.  H.  REEVES-SMITH. 
Mr.  EDWARD  RIGHTOX 
Mr.  E.  DAGNALL. 

Isabella,  Countess  of  \ 
Stockport  ) 
Lady  Alice  Carlton  .  . 

Mrs.  Leggatt      ..     .. 

Miss  SOPHIE  LARKIX. 
Miss  KORREYS. 
Miss  HELEN  LEYTOX. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  BROOKE. 

Harris  
Mr.  Richards  .  .  . 

Mr.  G.L.  LKITH. 
Mr.  A.  BOURCHIKK. 

Mrs.  Chambers  .  . 

LADY  MOXCKTON, 

It  is,  of  course,  almost  impossible  to  say  with  whom  of  the  two  collaborators 
originated  the  main  idea  of  this  play.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  one,  but  they 
over-rated  their  power  in  spreading  it  over  three  acts,  because  neither  had 
^sufficient  strength  of  characterisation  or  dialogue  to  render  interesting  seven 
out  of  the  twelve  dramatis  per&onw.  That  a  man  who  has  committed  one 
single  crime,  which  has  separated  him  from  his  wife  and  child,  should,  on  his 
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liberation  from  prison,  be  most  anxious  to  see  them  again  is  natural ;  but  hav- 
ing  their  welfare  at  heart,  that  he  should  risk  their  future  by  visiting  them  in 
the  clumsy  way  in  which  the  authors  in  their  work  h:ive  made  Mr.  Richards 
present  himself  before  them,  is  inconceivable.  Years  before  the  play  opens 
Mr.  Richards,  pressed  by  necessity,  commits  a  forgery.  It  is  discovered,  and 
he  is  imprisoned.  Some  shares  in  which  he  had  speculated,  and  which  he  had 
thought  to  be  worthless,  yield  an  enormous  fortune  to  his  wife.  She  comes  to 
England,  establishes  herself  at  the  Manor  House  as  a  Mrs.  Chambers,  and  gets 
into  society.  Her  son  Harry,  a  manly,  promising  young  fellow,  is  standing  for 
Parliament.  He  is  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Cromer,  with  whose  daughter, 
Lady  Alice  Carlton,  he  falls  in  love,  and  is  just  accepted  by  her  when  Mr. 
Richards  appears  on  the  scene.  Though  admitting  that  he  has  been  so  long  in 
Australia,  he  knows  so  little  of  the  country  and  so  much  of  prison  discipline 
that  su.spicions  are  aroused,  and  he  is  disco veredr to  have  been  a  convict.  .Mis. 
Chambers  has,  of  course,  recognised  him,  and  wifely  and  maternal  instincts 
have  been  at  war,  th<»  latter  perhaps  predominating,  hhe  implores  her 
husband  to  leave,  and,  thinking  he  may  be  in  want  of  money,  writes  him  a 
cheque  for  a  large  amount.  Her  son  Harry  discovers  this  cheque,  and  is  led 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Richards  is  blackmailing  her,  and  so  orders  him  from  the 
house.  Then  he  learns  the  relationship  that  Mr.  Richards  bears  to  him. 
Despite  his  mother's  suggestion  that  everything  can  be  kept  quiet,  and  the  world 
need  know  nothing  of  this  blot  on  their  honour,  Harry,  noble  to  the  core,  in- 
forms Lord  Cromer  of  the  whole  facts.  The  Earl,  naturally,  though  regretfully, 
says  that  the  engagement  with  his  daughter  must  be  broken  off.  He  points  out 
that  were  Mr.  Richards  dead  it  might  be  possible  to  keep  the  secret,  and  affairs 
might  go  on.  Mr.  Richards  accepts  the  suggestion  ;  he  does  not  propose 
suicide,  but  that  he  will  accept  a  living  death.  He  will  go  to  Sand  Island  as 
superintendent  to  the  Leper  establishment  stationed  there,  as  once  landed  no 
one  is  ever  allowed  to  leave  the  Island.  Lady  Alice  pleads  for  him  :  his  wife 
says  that  he  must  not  go  ;  the  Earl's  heart  is  touched,  and  the  curtain  falls  on 
the  supposition  that  he  will  remain — an  inartistic  ending  which  weakens  the 
play.  Take  the  five  characters  that  have  been  mentioned,  the  incident  of  the 
return,  and  a  more  rational  discovery  of  Mr.  Richard's  past,  and  a  strong  one- 
act  play  could  have  been  made.  For  the  part  of  Mr.  Richards  a  W.  S.  Willard 
was  required  ;  indeed,  it  is  understood  that  the  part  was  originally  written  for 
him.  Mr.  Bourchier,  with  the  best  intentions,  was  not  strong  enough  for  it. 
Lady  Monckton.  who  combined  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Ralston  in  "  Jim  the  Pen- 
man "  and  Mrs.  Seabrook  in  <;  Captain  Swift,"  saved  the  play  from 
going  to  pieces  by  her  unflagging  energy  and  strong  emotional  power.  Mr.  Ian 
Robertson  was  firm  and  aristocratic  as  the  Earl  of  Cromer.  Mr.  H.  Reeves- 
Smith  was  a  natural,  manly  young  gentleman,  a  good  lover,  and  an  affectionate 
soil ;  and  Miss  Norreys  was  all  that  could  be  desired  as  a  bright  and  winning 
girl.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  record  that  the  remainder  of  the  talented  cast  was 
utterly  thrown  away.  Mr.  E.  W.  Gardiner  had  to  appear  as  a  stupid  nobleman, 
always  anxious  to  tell  some  more  stupid  story  about  a  little  dog  which  he  was 
never  able  to  finish,  except,  perhaps,  to  Miss  Helen  Leyton,  who,  as  an 
American  girl  determined  to  become  an  English  peeress,  listens  to  his  twaddle. 
Mr.  Edward  Righton  managed  to  make  his  character,  that  of  a  provincial 
mayor,  a  little  amusing  by  sheer  force  of  humour  ;  and  Miss  Sophie  Larkin  as  a 
rather  assertive  but  somnolent  sister  of  the  Earl,  was  as  amusing  as  she  could  be 
under  the  circumstances.  Mrs.  E.  H .  Brooke  rendered  all  the  aid  possible,  but 
the  efforts  of  all  were  of  no  avail,  and  though  "  Mr.  Richards"  was  kindly 
received  on  the  whole,  the  play  was  withdrawn  on  Saturday,  the  12th,  after  a 
run  of  only  three  nights  ;  Mr.  Lart,  who  had  resumed  the  management  of  the 
Shaftesbury  Theatre,  feeling  convinced  that  the  verdict  passed  upon  his  first 
production  was  decidedly  unfavourable. 
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Our    Amateurs'    Play-Box. 


THE   THESPIS   A.D.C. 

More  ;:  triple  bills."  There  is  really  as  much  fashion  in  things  theatrical  as  in 
drapers'  shops.  One  success  with  a  programme  of  this  kind,  and  actors  from  Kilburn 
to  Kew,  "cry  Havoc  and  let  slip  the  dogs"  of  revolution.  But  why?  There  is  no 
particular  virtue  in  a  triple  bill.  It  can't  be  warranted  to  go  for  two  years  like  a 
Waterbury  watch  even.  More  care  is  required  over  it  than  the  ordinary  bill.  For 
the  nicest  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  choosing  plays  that  shall  form  the  live- 
liest of  contrasts.  And  it  is  precisely  in  this  sort  of  work  that  inexperience  tells  so 
shockingly.  The  Thespians,  however,  were  equal  to  this  part  of  the  game.  "  Dream 
Faces,"  "Released,"  and  "Betsy  Baker"  make  a  model  trio.  Sentiment,  sensation, 
and  farce  in  combination  are  as  good  as  a  bottle  of  champagne.  To  be  first  gently 
•stimulated,  then  violently  excited,  and  lastly  tickled,  is  to  be  the  happier  by  a 
heavenly  experience.  But  then  it  requires  that  the  operators  shall  be  adepts.  Now 
this  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  Thespians.  They  take  great  pains.  They  put  you  to 
as  little  inconvenience  as  they  can.  At  no  time  do  you  undergo  actual  discomfort. 
But  there  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the  artistic  temperature  is  variable.  One 
moment  it  is  up  to  fever  heat,  the  next  down  among  the  forties  ;  there  is  no  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  gradation,  and  consequently  much  of  their  hard  work  is 
unfruitful.  The  actors  with  the  keenest  sense  of  the  value  of  climax  were  Mr. 
C.  W.  Marshall,  who  played  Robert  the  Roue  with  considerable  feeling  and  a  nice 
suggestion  of  superficial  brutality ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Dickinson,  whose  acting  betrayed  a 
familiarity  with  his  play  and  part  not  enjoyed  by  his  fellows ;  and  Mr.  Walther, 
whose  study  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  has  developed  in  him  an  impulsive 
style  which  stands  him  in  good  stead.  Mrs.  R.  Evans  played  with  fervour  and 
emotional  power  ;  Miss  Annie  Adams  with  pretty,  simple  ways  palpably  exercised  a 
potent  charm.  Miss  Evelyn  Summers  proved  a  sweet  ingenue  in  Mr.  Wynn  Miller's 
drama  ;  her  aunt  (acted  at  the  Garrick  with  such  exquisite  delicacy  by  Miss  Addison), 
being  played  with  some  pathetic  force  by  Miss  Mary  Stuart.  And  in  the  farce, 
which  depends  entirely  upon  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  spirits,  Miss  Lovat,  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt,  and  Mr.  Percy  Rogers  kept  the  audience  amused  by  some  legitimate  low 
comedy. 


THE   VAUDEVILLE   A.D.C. 

Mr.  Grundy's  "  In  Honour  Bound "  is  an  evergreen.  Simple,  strong,  restful,  it 
comes  always  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men.  Given  that  just  something  more 
than  bare  interpretation  of  it  which  may  be  called  "  decent."  ib  is  the  one  play  of 
the  age — not  a  farce — that  is  certain  to  imake  its  way.  Given  a  rendering  as  in- 
telligent as  Miss  Edith  Jordan  and  Miss  Kate  Vfrnon,  Mr.  Fenton  and  Mr.  Chapman, 
are  equal  to,  and  it  will  make  you  see  as  much  without  anybody's  pointing  it  out. 
But  on  grounds  of  policy,  the  evergreen  should  be  the  last  thing  in  one's  mind. 
It  is  a  dreadful  mistake  to  send  your  guests  away  with  dust  and  ashes  in  the  mouth. 
You  recall  the  incidents  of  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana.  Well,  the  example  there  set 
is  one  to  be  followed  even  now.  When  people  have  well  drunk,  and  are  incapable 
of  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad,  then  ply  them  with  r/«  ordinaire.  But, 
observe,  only  "  when  men  have  well  drunk."  A  half -hour  spent  in  gulping  down 
the  rich  draughts  of  Mr.  Grundy's  mixing  does  not  admit  of  this.  There  is  only 
time  enough  to  fortify  the  taste  and  fire  one  to  expectation.  And,  after  such  an 
appetiser,  to  proffer  "  Married  Men."  roaring,  ramping,  farcical  comedy  that  it  is. 
is  a  fatal  step.  With  this  the  Vaudevillains  should  have  opened  the  ball,  and  with  the 
drama  brought  it  to  a  close.  For  once  the  good  old  rule,  "  end  with  a  laugh,"  might 
have  been  defied.  Indeed,  that  only  is  reliable  when  a  big  laugh  is  a  certainty  up 
to  the  dropping  of  the  curtain,  and  was  never  intended  to  apply  to  these  three-act 
absurdities  which  exhaust  one's  sense  of  humour  during  their  first  half, -and  pro- 
foundly bore  one  during  the  second.  As  luck  would  have  it,  too,  the  farce  was 
poorly  played.  Facilis  descensun  when  you  start  with  a  perfect  play  fairly  acted  ; 
and  easier  still  when  the  after  piece  is  strong  in  action  and  acted  slovenly.  Mr. 
Moore,  Miss  Carew.  Mr.  Rawles,  Miss  Rich,  and  Mr.  King  did  all  th3y  could  for  it, 
but  their  all  did  not  amount  to  anything  very  great,  and  the  end  of  that  perform- 
ance was  certainly  worse  than  the  first. 
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•  THI:  PAL1O1  OF  TRUTH"  AT  ST.  QBOBGK'a  MALL. 

Preceding  it  by  William  Brou<rh's  "Trying  It  On,"  very  briskly  played  i 
JohnHanham  (whose  Mr.  Tittlebat  was*  rich  in  unctuous  humour).  .Mr>.T.  NY. 
-Mi>s  Malliday.  uii.l  Lieut.  \\ 'M'dlemnbe.  a  strong  company  of  well-known  amateurs, 
revived  Mr.  (Jill.ert.'s  f;iiry  iaiit:i~y  in  aid  of  various  charities.  Poetry  it  can 
be  called,  but  poetry  r  leenn  almost  when  the  play  is  compared  with  the  material- 
istic, grovelling,  and  sordid  works  everyone  is  now  busy  writing  and  producing. 
For  bringing  it  from  its  du-ty  shelf  the  amateurs  are  entitled  to  praise,  therefore: 
but  to  still  more  for  their  poetic  handling  of  its  theme.  Nothing  i-  .-a-i.-r  than  to 
degrade  a  piece  like  this  to  the  level  of  farce.  The  humour  is  »o  biting  that  it  offers 
constant  temptation  to  the  comedians  to  exaggerate  ;  and,  if  once  they  yield,  bang 
goes  all  the  beauty.  But  Mrs.  Gorst  and  Mr.  Marshall,  the  Queen  and  King,  were 
bent  chiefly  upon  furnishing  a  background  for  the  lovers,  for  faithless  Mir/a,  and 
Azema  the  saucy  and  ooy.  And  in  rigidly  restraining  themselves,  and  treating 
their  characters  as  eccentric  royalties,  and  not  as  independent  buffoons,  they  ren- 
dered invaluable  service  to  their  companions  and  the  play.  Perhaps  one  might 
have  stood  even  a  trifle  more  emphasis  in  the  comic  scenes,  so  effective  were  this 
couple  :  for  the  sentiment  was  quite  secure  against  all  but  the  weightiest  assaults, 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Hallward  in  the  leading  parts.  Of  the  former's  Philamir 
and  the  latter's  Zeolide  one  could  write  a  page  in  praise.  Whether  in  che  technical 
excellences  of  musical  delivery,  graceful  gesture,  and  romantic  air,  or  in  the  fire 
that  they  infused  into  the  tender  love  passages,  both  were  of  surprising  merit.  Neither 
part  is  an  easy  one,  but  the  difficulties  rarely  were  too  great  for  them,  and  stony 
Zeolide  was  never  anything  but  woman,  and  (still  more  unusual)  foppish  Philamir 
was  never  anything  but  man.  More  strength  and  passion  would  have  helped 
Miss  Beatrice  Stainburn  as  Mirza,  and  more  variety  of  tone  the  Azema  of  Miss 
Mclntosh,  who  introduced  a  pretty  dance  :  but  both  ladies  played  with  grace  and 
charm,  as  did  Mrs.  Godfrey  Thrupp  as  Palmis  the  Fair.  And  the  abusive  courtiers 
were  represented  with  diverting  sincerity  by  Lieut.  Woollcombe,  Mr.  Acworth,  Mr. 
Noble,  and  Mr.  Danney. 


Art   Notes. 


WATER   COLOURS   AT   THE    ROYAL   INSTITUTE. 

THE  present  Spring  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  m  Water- 
Colours,  in  Piccadilly,  is  a  fairly  good  one,  being,  in  fact,  rather  above  than 
below  the  general  average  of  merit.  The  President's  single  exhibit  is  a  large, 
full-length  study  of  a  girl,  in  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  country  costume,  with  a 
grey  felt  hat  of  a  singular  conical  shape.  Like  all  this  painter's  work,  this 
picture  is  careful  and  studied  to  the  last  degree.  Who,  or  what  she  is — this 
pretty  young  shepherdess,  who  holds  her  beribboned  crook  behind  her  with  both 
her  hands — Sir  James  Linton  does  not  tell  us.  To  judge  by  the  melancholy  way 
in  which  she  looks  back  over  her  shoulder,  and  by  the  quotation  from  Gold- 
smith, which  is  the  only  title  to  the  picture, 

"  Ah  me,  when  shall  I  marry  me  ? 
Lovers  are  plenty  but  fail  to  relieve  me." 

she  is  probably  some  love-lorn  maiden,  deserted  by  her  rustic  swain.  The 
strongest  and  most  interesting  work  at  the  Institute  is  by  Mr.  T.  Austen 
Brown,  who  contributes  four  low-toned  pastoral  studies  to  the  present 
exhibition.  The  largest  and  best  of  these  is  the  drawing  of  a  labourer  lighting 
his  pipe,  as  he  drives  a  cow  home,  in  the  summer  twilight.  Out  of  these  simple 
and  commonplace  materials,  Mr.  Austen  Brown  has  built  up  a  picture  of  the 
highest  excellence.  The  mysterious  half-light  envelops  everything.  The 
ploughed  fields  are  dimly  seen  behind  the  figures,  and  the  dark  hills  clearly  de- 
fined against  the  pale  evening  sky.  The  young  moon  has  just  risen,  and  one 
feels  in  the  picture  all  that  poetic  charm  which  belongs  at  twilight  even  to 
he  most  ordinary  and  uninteresting  country.  "  The  Gipsy's  Warning '' 
484),  by  Mr.  Edgar  Bundy,  is  a  Targe  drawing  which  represents  a  dark 
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.Romany  girl,  who  has  just  left  her  lover,  and  holds  in  her  hand  his  recent  gift  of  a 
bracelet.  The  lover,  who  is  evidently  not  of  gipsy  blood,  can  be  seen  walking 
away  into  the  depths  of  the  wood,  while  the  maiden  is  being  warned  by  an  old 
crone  of  her  own  race  of  the  trouble  that  will  certainly  befal  a  gipsy  girl  with 
an  alien  sweetheart.  There  is  much  good  work  in  this  picture  ;  the  figures  are 
well  drawn  and  graceful,  and  the  landscape  has  been  carefully  studied,  though 
perhaps  it  is  a  trifle  too  elaborate.  Mr.  Robert  Fowler  sends  several  poetic 
and  imaginative  drawings,  in  which  the  nude  figure  is  cleverly  treated. 
"  The  Witch  o"  Atlas  "  (108),  illustrating  Shelley's  poem  of  the  same  title,  is  a 
graceful  study  of  a  girl,  with  diaphanous  pink  draperies,  standing  at  the  en- 
trance to  a  wood,  surrounded  by  various  birds  and  beasts,  who  are  fascinated 
by  her  mysterious  charms.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  Mr.  Fowler's  pictures, 
but  one  or  two  of  the  others  are  worthy  of  special  mention,  notably  "  The 
Moonbeam  "  (387)  and  the  study  for  head  of  "  Lear"  (71).  Mr.  Walter  Langley, 
who  is  generally  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  Institute,  sends  only  one  very  small 
drawing,  "  Waiting  for  the  Crew  "  (285).  This,  however,  possesses  in  a  marked 
degree  all  the  usual  good  qualities  of  Mr.  Walter  Langley's  work.  A  very  poor 
substitute  for  Mr.  Langley  is  found  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Weatherhead,  whose  "  Off  to 
the  Wreck "  (60S)  is  apparently  painted  in  emulation  of  Newlyn's  great 
water-colour ist.  Such  smooth,  clean  lifeboat  men  as  those  who  figure  in  this 
drawing  must  indeed  be  hard  to  find.  The  amount  of  cork  jacket  in  this  pic- 
ture, too,  is  enormous,  and  must  have  given  Mr.  Weatherhead  much  trouble  to 
paint.  One  very  fine  sea  piece  is  to  be  found  liere,  which  is  the  work  of 
a  foreign  painter  who  is  but  little  known  in  England.  ."Waves,  Einsamor 
Strand  "  (58),  by  Professor  Hans  von  Bartels,  is  a  fine  study  of  a  rough  sea 
breaking  over  weed-covered  rocks.  The  drawing  of  the  waves  exhibits  the 
most  consummate  knowledge,  and  the  Professor  has  rendered  the  peculiar  glint 
of  light  on  the  grey  sea  with  the  most  complete  success.  Mr.  Nelson  Dawson 
al?o  paints  the  sea  with  much  skill  ;  his  picture  (41)  of  a  sailing  ship  at  sunrise 
on  a  calm  day,  half  veiled  in  blue  mists  is  exceedingly  clever.  Mr.  Anderson 
Hague  is  not  very  successful  in  his  rendering  of  snow  in  the  large  picture  of 
"  Winter,"  which  hangs  at  the  end  of  the  West  Gallery.  He  is  much  more  at 
home  in  painting  the  landscape  of  summer  and  autumn.  Another  painter  who 
is  not  seen  at  his  best  is  Mr.  Ernest  Parton,  whose  "  Corner  of  the  Thames" 
(679)  is  a  very  feeble  perfoimance. 

By  kind  permission  of  the  artists  we  are  enabled  to  give  reproductions  of 
several  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  pictures  at  the  Royal  Institute.  Mr. 
William  Rainey's  "  Pygmalion  and  Galatea"  (661),  shows  us  one  of  those  de- 
lightful old  gardens,  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  seaport  towns 
in  England,  and  generally  the  property  of  some  retired  admiral  or  captain. 
In  one  of  these  quiet  spots,  furnished  with  quaint  old  seats  made  out 
of  ship's  timbers  and  evidently  arranged  by  a  seafaring  man,  a  sailor  is 
is  standing  and  eyeing  with  great  satisfaction  his  "  Galatea," — formerly  the 
figurehead  of  a  ship — to  which  he  has  just  administered  a  fiesh  coat  ojE  paint 
The  "  Corin  and  Touchstone  "  (552),  of  Mr.  John  Eyre,  represents  a  group  of 
some  great  beech  trees  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  under  the  shade  of  which  the 
jester  and  the  shepherd  lie  on  the  grass  and  talk  while  the  sheep  graze  in  the 
adjoining  glades.  The  slender,  graceful  girls  in  their  classical  draperies  are 
very  daintily  drawn  in  Mr.  Henry  Ryland's  study  of  "  Tend'rest  Spring  "  (333), 
which  is  the  frontispiece  to  the  present  number  of  THE  THEATRE  ;  the 
marble  seat  and  steps  and  the  blossoming  tree  assist  much  in  making  a  very 
pretty  picture.  Our  remaining  illustration  is  a  sketch  of  the  principal  figure 
in  Mr.  C.  Maclver  Grierson's  drawing  of  "Peg  Woffington's  Visit  to  Triplet" 
(627;.  The  ragged  fiddler  who  play?  while  Peg  dances,  but  who  is  not  shown  in 
the  sketch,  is  an  admirable  study,  and  the  general  composition  of  the  picture 
exceedingly  effective.  The  latter  illustration  is  produced  by  permission  of  the 
proprietors  of  The  Graphic,  who  hold  the  black  and  white  copyright. 

THE    DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

There  is  nothing  of  very  striking  merit  in  the  Spring  Water-Colour  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Dudley  Gallery  Art  Society  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly.  The 
place  of  honour  on  the  end  wall  is  occupied  by  a  picture  called,  "  In  Idle 
Mood,"  the  work  of  Mr.  Reginald  Barber,  a  three-quarter  length  study  of  a 
girl  standing  with  her  hands  clasped  behind  her  head,  very  carefully  drawn  and 
modelled.  Miss  Margaret  Bernard  sends  two  or  three  slight  sketches  of  good 


PEG  WOFFINGTON'S  VISIT  TO  TRIPLET.    By  C.  Mar  Ire  >• 

(Part  of  Pic/id'i  ). 
K.'-ltibitnl  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  P<i'mt<  rsia,  Water  Colours,  1893.    (Seep.  21:2. \ 
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quality,  of  which  the  "Sunset  over  Richborough  Castle,  Kent "  (112)  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best.  Some  of  Mr.  Wane's  sea-coast  studies  are  good,  especially 
in  colour,  and  another  clever  painter  of  the  sea,  Miss  Helen  O'Hara,  contributes 
an  admirable  study  of  waves  breaking  on  the  beach.  The  pictures  of 
Miss  Rose  Barton  are  not  as  interesting  as  usual,  for  she  seems  to  have  forsaken 
her  studies  of  the  London  streets  and  parks  in  favour  of  less  congenial  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Block  exhibits  some  of  his  remarkably  realistic  representations  of 
books,  while  the  other  contributors  of  good  work  include  Mr.  George  Marks, 
Mr.  Percy  Dixon,  Mr.  Claude  Hayes,  E.I.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Adams,  and  Mr.  George  C. 
Haite. 


WATER-COLOURS   BY   MR.    W.    L.   WYLLIE,   A.R.A. 

The  result  of  Mr.  "W.  L.  Wyllie's  holiday  on  the  French  coast  at  Berck-sur- 
Mer  was  seen  in  a  number  of  most  interesting  drawings  in  water-colour, 
which  were  shown  at  the  rooms  of  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  New  Bond 
Street,  and  which  included  studies  of  the  picturesque  fishing  people  of  that 
quaint  village,  with  sketches  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  S"ome  of  the  drawings 
were  excellent,  full  of  breezy  atmosphere,  and  perfectly  true  in  colour.  The 
artist's  »wife  was  responsible  for  an  interesting  little  account  of  the  holiday 
which  prefaced  the  catalogue,  and  which  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
pictures.  Some  other  sketches  made  by  Mr.  Wyllie  along  the  coast  of  France 
and  Southern  Italy  were  also  included  in  this  exhibition. 


MR.    BUTTON    PALMER'S   LANDSCAPES. 

The  drawings  by  Mr.  Sutton  Palmer,  exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the  Fine  Art 
Society,  are  very  characteristic  specimens  of  that  artist's  work,  careful  in 
drawing,  wonderfully  elaborate,  and  sometimes  very  good  in  colour,  but  lacking 
somewhat  in  dignity  and  breadth.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  Mr.  Palmer  gives  us  an  absolutely  faithful 
rendering  of  that  particular  piece  of  scenery  which  he  sits  down  to  paint.  The 
exquisite  valleys  of  Derby  and  Yorkshire  are  admirably  illustrated  in  this 
exhibition,  in  no  less  than  eighty-one  ipictures.  The  limestone  dales  of  the 
former  county  yield  innumerable  subjects  for  the  artist's  brush.  The  numerous 
pools  of  the  little  rivers,  with  their  deep  clear  water  reflecting  the  over-hanging 
cliffs  and  foliage,  are  one  and  all  pictures  in  themselves.  Cheedale,  in  Derby- 
shire, which  looks  in  Mr.  Palner's  sketches  like  a  sort  of  terrestrial  paradise 
has  been  painted  several  times  by  this  artist,  the  study  of  "  Chee  Tor,  Chee- 
dale "  (21)  being  particularly  attractive.  The  Yorkshire  pictures,  too,  are  very 
"interesting.  Barden  Moor,  the  ever  beautiful  Wharfedale,  the  Tees  valley, 
and  the  ancient  town  of  Richmond,  are  seen  to  advantage  in  some  of  the  best 
of  them. 


THE    DOWDESWELL    GALLERIES. 

Numerous  interesting  "  one-man  shows "  have  been  held  recently  at  the 
Dowdeswell  Galleries,  180,  New  Bond  Street,  W.  Of  these  Mr.  Charles 
Sainton's  clever  little  studies  of  London  life,  the  landscapes  of  Mr.  E.  M. 
Wimperis,  and  the  brilliant  paintings  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Hunt,  illustrating  native 
life  in  and  around  Tangier,  have  been  the  most  successful.  Mr.  Hunt,  who  has 
usually  shown  a  distinct  tendency  towards  grey  tones  in  his  pictures,  has  here 
made  a  fresh  departure,  and  has  tried  to  render,  not  altogether  without  success, 
the  vivid  colouring  of  the  African  landscape,  with  its  picturesque  Arab  horse- 
men and  quaint  old  Moorish  houses.  Some  distinctly  clever  landscapes  by  a 
young  water-colour  painter,  Mr.  J.  H.  V.  Fisher,  have  also  attracted  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention  at  the  same  gallery,  as  much  for  their  simplicity 
of  treatment  as  for  their  remarkably  poetic  feeling.  Mr.  Fisher's  water- 
colours  are  chiefly  sketches  and  studies  made  along  the  valley  of  the  Stour,  in 
Suffolk.  On  the  opposite  wall  some  very  interesting  studies  of  London 
churches  were  to  be  seen,  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Herne. 


SOUTH     AFRICAN     PICTURES. 

While  Mr.  Aubrey  Hunt  was  painting  in  the  north  of  Africa,  another 
clever  young  artist,  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn,  was  seeking  congenial  subjects  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  same  fascinating  continent.  It  was  in  Cape 


PYGMALION   AND   GALATEA,      liy   Wm.  Jft/iiir//,  11. 1. 
E.'-hibitrd  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  1893.     (See  p.  312.) 
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Colony,  and  more  especially  in  the  Dutch  towns  and  settlements,  that  Mr. 
Brangwyn  found  the  material  for  his  very  charming  sketches  shown  at  the 
Japanese  Gallery,  28,  New  Bond  Street.  Mr.  Brangwyn's  pictures  are  sketches 
in  the  most  legitimate  sense  of  the  word.  They  all  possess,  in  a  marked 
degree,  that  particular  charm  of  suggestiveness,  which  is  so  often  absent  from 
a  more  complete  and  laboured  work.  The  old  houses,  generally  of  stone  or 
plaster,  strike  one  very  curiously ;  for  the  Cape,  to  the  average  Englishman,  is 
still  a  comparatively  new  colony,  while  some  of  these  ancient  buildings,  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  earliest  Dutch  settlers,  look  as  though  they  must  have 
been  built  in  Holland  centuries  ago.  No.  33,  "  A  Farm,  Fransche  Hoek,''  is 
a  capital  example  of  Mr.  Brangwyn's  work,  simple  in  execution  and  good  in 
colour.  The  long  low  white  barn,  sheltered  by  a  row  of  slender,  graceful 
trees,  makes  a  most  delightful  little  picture.  The  greys  and  purples  in 
"  Ploughing  Vines  "  (7)  are  very  pleasant,  while  other  admirable  studies  are 
"  A  Street,  Stellenbosch  "  (13),  a  study  in  pale,  delicate  greys  ;  "  A  Doorway  " 
(15)  ;  "  Buffel's  River "  (5),  and  a  water-side  street,  Cape  Town  (8),  which 
curiously  recalls  our  own  Cornish  villages.  The  undoubted  success  of  this 
exhibition  will  no  doubt  call  the  attention  of  many  other  painters  to  the 
pictorial  possibilities  of  South  Africa,  and  it  is  quite  within  bounds  to 
say  that  the  Cape  may  soon  become  a  popular  winter  resort  for  artists 
who  wish  to  escape  from  the  eternal  gloom  of  -London  from  November  to 
February.  In  the  same  gallery  with  Mr.  Brangwyn's  pictures  are  also  to 
be  seen  some  other  sketches  of  South  Africa  by  Mr.  William  Hunt.  This 
artist  accompanied  Mr.  Brangwyn  on  his  tour,  and  although  his  pictures  betray 
the  hand  of  a  comparatively  inexperienced  painter,  they  yet  display  some 
promise  and  evident  sincerity. 


Musical     Notes. 


"THE  FROGS  OF  ARISTOPHANES." 

Music  by  C.  HUBERT  H.  PARRY.    Produced  by  the  University  Dramatic  Society,  at  the 
Xew  Theatre,  Oxford,  February  24th,  1892. 

The  play  of  Aristophanes  is  a  compound  of  exquisite  poetry  and  broad  farce. 
Dr.  Parry  has  most  exactly  seized  the  spirit  of  the  comedy,  and  has  given  us 
in  his  musical  setting  a  combination  of  skilful  and  melodious  writing  with 
snatches  of  most  delightful  burlesque.  Aristophanes  is  full  of  allusions  to 
persons  and  events  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  his  audience  ;  in  the  same  spirit 
Dr.  Parry  calls  his  audience  to  recognise  now  a  fragment  from  a  symphony  of 
Beethoven,  then  a  phrase  of  Gounod,  presently  a  once  popular  march,  and  after- 
wards a  bit  of  a  street  ditty.  The  appropriateness  of  these  suggestions,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  set  in  music,  betraying  in  every  bar  real  originality 
and  mastery  of  resource,  are  things  beyond  praise.  One  cannot  possibly 
say  more,  or  less,  than  that  Dr.  Parry's  music  is  worthy  of  the  occasion  for 
which  it  was  composed.  It  opens  with  an  overture  in  G, — short,  brilliant,  and 
lively,  introducing  two  themes,  afterwards  heard  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
Then,  while  Dionysus  is  setting  out  on  his  journey  to  the  lower  world  to  bring 
back  Euripides,  there  is  a  grotesque  funeral  march,  the  theme  given  to  clarionets 
with  an  accompaniment  of  muted  violas  above  a  bass  consisting  of  the  three 
notes  tonic,  dominant,  tonic,  constantly  repeated.  When  the  march  has  ceased 
the  three  bass  notes  continue  their  course"  throughout  the  bargaining  between 
Dionysus  and  the  corpse  for  the  odd  half-drachma.  The  effect  is  irresistibly 
comic.  The  next  scene,  in  which  Charon  instructs  Dionysus  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  rowing,  naturally  delighted  young  Oxford.  The  flow  of  the  Styx 
is  suggested  in  the  orchestra  by  undulating  phrases  for  flute  and  clarionet  in 
thirds,  repeated  an  octave  lower  by  clarionet  and  viola,  and  presently  arises  the 
frog  motive,  Brekelcekex  Icoax  Jcoax,  set  for  male  chorus,  at  first  in  unison, 
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afterwards  in  two  and  ultimately  in  four  parts.  The  theme  is  almost  too  melo- 
dious with  a  touch  about  it  of  the  "  Merry  Swiss  Boy,"  and  one  is  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  for  the  moment  it  has  supplanted  "  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay  "  in  Oxford 
musical. circles.  The  undulating  accompaniment  continues  through  the  choral 
phrases,  and  serves  as  a  background  for  the  exclamations  of  Dionysus,  as  his 
hands  begin  to  blister  and  his  breath  to  fail.  This  movement  is  succeeded  by 
a  barcarolle  in  which  the  composer  introduces  a  reminiscence  of  Gounod's 
"  Faust,"  and  then  comes  the  Parados,  the  first  Chorus  proper  sung  or  rather 
shouted  by  the  initiated  (worshippers  of  Demeter),  as  they  rush  on  to  the 
stage  brandishing  their  torches.  The  solo  of  the  Coryphoeus  which  interrupts 
the  choral  ode,  is  an  excellent  bit  of  musical  humour  with  its  dry,  ecclesiastical 
tone,  and  the  two  part  chorus  in  12-8  time  which  follows  is  doubly  effective  by 
its  contrast.  A  short  bit  of  unison  chorus  introduces  one  of  the  composer's 
happiest  reminiscences.  The  chorus  is  scoffing  at  Archidemos,  a  demagogue, 
who  began  the  prosecution  of  the  Generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusse,  who 
climbed  into  high  places  quite  late  in  life  by  corrupt  means,  and  who  after  seven 
years  agitating  was  still  left  without  a  respectable  following.  Dr.  Parry  appro- 
priately sets  the  words  to  the  strains  of  the  Boulanger  March.  The  point  is 
admirable,  though  Boulanger's  melodramatic  end  since  the  music  was  first  com- 
posed has  now  given  a  tragic  touch  to  the  burlesque.  The  conclusion  of  the 
Parodos  is  a  most  graceful  piece  of  two  part  music — the  basses  afterwards 
divided — with  a  beautiful  flowery  accompaniment*  In  the  first  Episode  (act  ii, 
scene  i,  of  the  present  arrangement),  Dionysus  and  the  slave  having  exchanged 
costumes  undergo  a  whipping  to  discover  the  identity  of  the  god — the  one  who 
first  acknowledges  that  he  is  hurt  having  to  lose  his  claim  to  divinity.  This  is 
the  occasion  for  an  effective  orchestral  allegro  molto,  leading  to  the  largest  and 
most  developed  chorus  in  the  work.  As  pure  music  this  would  be  perfectly  en- 
joyable by  itself,  but  the  close  manner  in  which  the  composer  has  followed  the 
metres  as  well  as  the  verbal  significance  of  the  Greek  original,  renders  it  a  com- 
plete dramatic  whole.  The  second  part  of  the  play  is  a  good  deal  compressed 
in  the  present  version.  Tts  subject  is  the  trial  of  the  merits  of  ./Eschylus  and 
Euripides.  Dr.  Parry  prefaces  it  by  an  orchestral  allegro  feroce  in  which  are 
introduced  two  imitative  fragments  typical  of  the  rival  dramatists — ^Eschylus 
appears  as  Beethoven  and  Euripides  as  Meyerbeer.  The  idea  is  excellent, 
for  the  dramatist  is  trying  to  point  out  to  the  Athenians  the  superior  moral 
grandeur  of  .JSschylus,  and  to  exhibit  Euripides  as  a  clever,  shallow  inventor  of 
novelties,  without  strength  enough  to  follow  the  great  models  of  a  past  age,  and 
without  sufficient  genius  of  his  own  to  create  new  forms  of  art.  Dr.  Parry  says 
in  his  music — "  Hear  how  the  great  master  of  all  stirs  your  heart  with  but  a 
phrase  of  four  notes  ?  " — and  he  gives  a  reminiscence  of  a  well-known  passage 
in  the  C  Minor  symphony.  Then  he  says  *'  See  with  what  glittering  triviality 
the  new  operatic  composer  seeks  to  persuade  you  into  a  show  of  emotion  !  "  and 
he  gives  the  opening  of  the  air  with  which  Urbano  delivers  his  message  in  the 
"  Huguenots."  In  performance  the  strains  of  the  "  See-Saw  "  waltz  were  used 
to  accompany  the  swaying  of  the  balance  as  the  rival  poets  poured  their  verses 
into  the  scales.  But  this,  as  also  other  comic  passages  in  the  third  part,  is 
necessarily  omitted  in  the  published  score.  The  waltz  phrase,  however,  is 
introduced  with  great  effect  into  one  of  the  short  choral  odes.  Everyone  can 
appreciate  the  charm  of  the  penultimate  chorus  with  its  reminiscence  of  the 
"  Koax"  motive,  and  the  skilful  way  in  which  use  is  made  of  the  opening  phrase 
upon  which  the  choral  movement  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony  is  founded. 
The  work  is  scored  for  small  orchestra — two  clarionets,  one  each  of  the  other  wood 
wind,  one  horn,  harp,  and  strings.  It  is  full  of  contrasts  and  variety,  alternately 
playful  and  scholarly,  and  in  either  case  always  tuneful  and  fascinating.  The 
composer  of  the  great  De  Profimdis  has  shown  that  he  could,  if  he  so  pleased, 
meet  the  writers  of  light  opera  on  their  own  ground  and  easily  outshine  them. 
He  has  that  genuine  gift  of  humour  for  want  of  which  so  many  composers  fail 
to  attain  the  highest  rank.  Humour,  indeed,  cannot  of  itself  make  a  great  com- 
poser but  the  want  of  it  soon  obscures  all  other  merits. 


"  QUEEN  HYNDE  OF  CALEDON." 

Dramatic  Cantata,  by  HAMISH  McCcxx.    Libretto  adapted  from  HOGG. 

This  work,  produced  at  Glasgow  on  January  28th,  was  performed  for  the 
second  time  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concert  on  the  5th  of  March. 
It  is  intended  by  the  composer  to  be  regarded  as  an  opera,  or  perhaps  it  would 
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be  more  correct  to  say  as  the  lyrical  portions'of  an  opera,  since  for  stage  per- 
formance it  would  require  to  be  supplemented  by  spoken  dialogue.  King  Eric 
of  Norway  is  about  to  invade  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  Queen 
Hynde  ;  her  properly  authorised  lover,  Prince  Aidan,  being  supposed  to  be  in 
Ireland.  It  is  night  in  the  Palace  of  Selma  ;  the  chorus  of  youths  run  I 
maidens  of  the  court  sing  a  rather  pompous  lullaby,  with  a  beautiful  oboe 
passage  in  the  last  verse.  Queen  Hynde,  from  her  bedroom  window,  woos  the 
amorous  air  in  a  somewhat  wandering  ineffective  strain,  while  the  lover  (dis- 
guised as  Uisnar,  a  minstrel)  listens  in  rapture  below.  Then  the  Queen  sleeps, 
and  sees  a  vision.  Strange  cries  interrupt  her  slumbers,  and  as  she  starts  the 
chorus  of  male  voices  breaks  in  "  The  Black  Bull  of  Norway  is  loose."  The 
Queen  sees  the  bull,  in  her  dream,  raging  through  the  land  until  a  peasant  with 
a  sword  lays  the  mighty  beast  low,  and  as  the  earth  is  dyed  with  the  blood  of 
the  monster  the  sword  rises  and  assumes  the  sfyape  of  a  radiant  cross  in  the 
sky,  while  a  chorus  of  celestial  spirits  prophesies  victory  to  the  banner  of  the 
Cross.  The  idea  of  this  scene  is  undoubtedly  effective,  but  it  is  disappointing 
in  performance.  The  first  strange  voices  break  in  so  uncertainly  that  they 
sound  rather  like  a  mistake  in  performance  than  an  intentional  effect.  The 
cries  of  "  the  Black  Bull  "  ought  surely  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  in  a 
crescendo  to  produce  their  proper  effect  on  the  audience.  The  complete  stan/.a 
for  male  voices  is  exceedingly  impressive,  and  the  ultimate  chorus  of  spirit*.,  in 
which  the  composer  allows  himself  for  once  to  be  simply  musical,  is  a  very 
telling  arrangement  of  a  hymn-like  melody,  at  first  unaccompanied,  and  then 
with  a  very  rich  and  varied  orchestral  setting.  The  soprano  solo  part  is,  how- 
ever far  too  long,  being  throughout  uninteresting,  and  not  very  gratefully 
written  for  the  voice.  In  scene  ii  the  youths  and  maidens  of  the  court  are 
engaged  in  revelry.  A  second  soprano  favours  then  with  a  waltz  song,  which 
would  be  called  exceedingly  trivial  if  the  composer  had  not  lavished  upon  it  all 
the  wealth  of  his  powers  of  orchestration.  Prince  Aidan,  disguised  as  the 
minstrel  Uisnar,  then  enters,  and  inflicts  on  the  assembly  a  lengthy  impro- 
visation. Mr.  McCunn  has  taken  the  liberty  of  inverting  the  ,usual  order  of 
things  ;  he  has  made  the  villain  a  tenor  and  the  lover  a  baritone.  This  is  a 
very  laudable  attempt  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  convention,  but  the 
present  does  not  seem  to  be  a  particularly  happy  occasion  for  making  the 
change.  The  Norse  warrior  is  by  nature  and  habit  a  baritone,  whereas  the 
disguised  prince  must  surely  be  a  tenor  ;  otherwise,  he  would  never  have 
fancied  his  powers  as  a  minstrel  to  such  an  extent.  In  scene  iii  the  Norsemen 
have  landed  and  reached  the  Palace  of  Queen  Hynde — their  battle  hymn  is 
rough  and  vigorous,  but  not  particularly  striking.  King  Eric  proffers  his  love 
to  Queen  Hynde.  and  is  rejected  with  scorn.  He  retorts  that  he  is  able  to 
carry  her  off  by  force,  when  the  harper,  starting  forward  from  among  the 
Queen's  attendants,  draws  his  sword  and  challenges  Eric  to  mortal  combat. 
Why  a  king  should  accept  the  challange  of  a  harper  does  not  seem  clear. 
However,  they  fight,  and,  in  accordance  with  dramatic  proprieties,  Eric  is  slain, 
just  as  the  fleet  of  the  Scots  is  seen  returning  victorious  from  Erin.  Uisnar 
throws  off  his  disguise,  and  the  scene  closes  with  a  love  duet  between  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Aidan,  in  which  the  music  is  of  great  beauty.  This  number 
would  be  well  worth  detaching  from  its  surroundings,  though,  even  here,  where 
the  interest  is  purely  lyric  and  musical,  Mr.  McCunn  will  not  allow  the  voices 
to  participate  in  a  full  close.  The  work  then  comes  to  an  end  with  a  short 
chorus  of  rejoicing.  Mr.  McCunn  has  not  quite  done  himself  justice  in  this 
work.  The  choice  of  subject — that  fatal  stumbling  block  to  so  many  com- 
posers— is  not  happy.  The  story  would  not  bear  putting  on  the  stage,  and, 
except  for  the  one  idea  of  the  dream  and  the  strange  voices,  the  materials  are 
of  the  most  commonplace  description.  But  in  the  second  place  Mr.  Medium's 
orchestra  runs  away  with  him.  He  has  devoted  his  brilliant  powers  to  the  task 
of  investing  everything  he  touches  with  all  the  pomp  of  glittering  sonorous  in- 
strumentation. He  succeeds  in  this,  but  his  very  facility  in  thus  effectively 
clothing  his  simplest  thoughts  draws  his  attention  aAvay  from  the  thematic 
material,  which  after  all  is  the  essence  of  the  matter.  It  is  not  alone  Mr. 
McCunn  who  {thus  errs  ;  one  is  tempted  sometimes  to  complain  that  music 
altogether  is  dying  from  suffocation  at  the  hands  of  the  orchestra.  But  Mr. 
McCunn  is  strong  enough  to  curb  the  noisy  spirits  he  invokes,  and  if  he  would 
make  up  his  mind  for  the  next  year  or  two  to  write  for  piano  and  voices  alone, 
he  would  be  better  equipped  for  the  great  work  which,  I  believe,  it  is  in  his 
power  to  produce. 

J.  B.  CABLILE. 
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Music    RECEIVED. 

ROBERT  COCKS  &  Co. — We  have  received  No.  1  of  a  series  of  six  numbers 
of  the  Organist's  Library,  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Westbrook.  This  first  volume  con- 
tains Overture  "  Lazarus,"  by  J.  H.  Rolle  ;  Andante,  by  Joseph  Woelfl  ;  Lar- 
ghetto,  by  L.  Spohr  ;  Allegretto,  by  Joseph  Haydn.  No  one  of  the  contents 
can  be  singled  out  for  special  mention  ;  all  are  excellent  studies.  Four  songs  : 
"  Go  Not  Sweet  Day,"  "  Guard  My  Belov'd  One,"  "  Spirit  of  Love,"  arid  "  Don't 
Cry,"  are  all  pretty,  easily  arranged,  and  are  mentioned  in  order  of  merit.  Two 
commendable*  pieces  for  the  piano  are  "  Margherita,"  by  Angelo  Mascheroui. 
and  a  Barcarolle,  by  B.  Palmeiri. 

BOOSEY  &  Co. — "  Never  Give  Up  the  Ship,"  by  Stephen  Adams,  is  a  stirring 
song  of  the  sea,  and  should  be  added  to  the  collection  of  every  lover  of  this 
class  of  song.  "  Grieve  Not,  Deare  Love,"  an  old  English  song,  and  "  Bonnie 
Machree,"  are  by  Frank  L.  Moir,  and  both  are  what  should  be  expected  from  the  pen 
of  this  talented  musician.  "  What  I  Would  Be,"  by  Ivan  Caryll,  is  very  melodi- 
ous. Five  other  songs,  "  When  Love  was  a  Little  Boy,"  by  iScott  Gatty  ; 
'•  The  Little  Red  Lark,"  by  Villiers  Stanford  ;  "  I  Told  my  Nymph,"  by  Graeff  ; 
"  How  Can  You  Ever  Understand,''  by  Arthur  Hervey  ;  and  "  All  in  the  Spring- 
time Early,"  are  all  commendable. 

METZLER  &  Co. — Two  new  songs  by  Lawrence  Kellie  are  "  She  and  I 
Together  "  and  "  Dunedin  No  More  ; "  both  are  sure  to  become  popular,  the 
former  the  more  so.  "  Stay  at  Home,"  and  "  It  is  not  Always  May,"  are  by 
F.  H.  Cowan,  and  are  beautiful  settings  of  Longfellow's  words.  "  A  Sensible 
Serenade,'"  by  Gerald  F.  Cobb,  is  very  quaint,  and  is  an  excellent  parody  of  the 
far  too  many  sentimental  serenades  one  meets  with  now-a-days.  A  special 
word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  a  Berceuse,  composed  by  Benjamin  Godard, 
entitled  "  Angels  Guard  Thee  ;  "  it  is  well  written,  and  decidedly  pretty. 

The  LONDON  Music  PUBLISHING  Co.,  LTD. — We  have  received  from  this  firm 
two  songs  and  two  waltzes.  The  songs  are,  "  The  Firelight  Hour,"  by  Marie 
Trannack,  and  "  Sweetheart,  Come  Back,"  by  Sinclair  Dunn.  Both  these  can  be 
recommended,  as  can  also  the  waltzes  "  Philomel,"  by  Henry  Klein,  and 
"  Semper  Fidelis,"  by  R.  N.  Tovey. 


Our  Omnibus-Box. 


There  is  little  occasion  to  dwell  upon  "  Vida,"  a  society  drama  (produced 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  March  1st),  by  Ina  Leon 
Cassilis  and  Charles  Lander,  which  will  probably  be  acceptable  to  provincial 
audiences,  though  of  too  old  material  to  suit  a  London  programme.  It  is 
merely  the  history  of  a  Neapolitan  adventuress  who  ensnares  a  young  baronet 
into  a  promise  which  he  would  probably  fulfil,  but  that  he  discovers  her 
past  and  her  liaison  with  a  gambler.  The  two  men  fight,  and  the  baronet 
imagines  he  has  killed  his  rival.  Sir  Wilford  Falconer  returns  to  England, 
and  becomes  engaged  to  an  English  girl,  Muriel  Vernon.  The  adventuress 
Vida,  under  the  name  of  Miss  Lorrimore,  becomes  a  guest  ot  Lady  Falconer, 
the  baronet's  mother,  and  threatens  to  accuse  Sir  Wilford  of  the  murder  of 
St.  Var  unless  she  becomes  Lady  Falconer.  As  might  be  expected  in  a  play 
of  this  sort,  St.  Var  reappears,  and  he  has  a  quarrel  with  Vida.  Falconer 
comes  on  the  scene,  and  St.  Var  draws  a  pistol,  and,  whether  intentionally 
or  by  accident,  kills  Vida,  who  dies  in  the  baronet's  arms.  Mr.  Frank  K. 
Cooper  and  Miss  Lingard  as  the  baronet  and  Vida  respectively  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  and  it  was  not  their  fault  that  the  play  could  not  be 
reckoned  a  success.  Monsieur  Leon  Roche  exhibited  some  strength  as  St. 
Var  ;  Miss  Lilian  Kingston  was  a  sympathetic  Muriel  Vernon  ;  and  Miss 
Clarice  Shirley  was  a  delightful  ingenue  as  Evelyn  Harley. 
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"Out  of  the  World,"  by  Herbert  Burnett,  and  "  Mistress  Peg."  1. 
Smith,  two  of  the  items  in  the  afternoon  programme  given  :it  tin-  \';iu.l«-\  ill. 
on  February  23rd,  may  be  dismissed  without  comment.  Neither  will  be  heard 
of  again,  though  we  must  confess  that  from  the  good  work  that  Miss  Lit;i 
Smith  has  done  as  a  writer,  we  expected  better  things  of  her.  The  middle  piece, 
••  Only  a  Model,"  showed  great  promise  ;  there  was  strength  and  pathos  in  it. 
It  is' but  the  sad  story  of  a  poor  girl  whose  delicate  beauty  attract-  tin- 
attention  of  an  artist  who  makes  her  his  model  and  eventually  his  mistress.  He 
wearies  of  her,  and  tells  her  that  they  must  part,  as  he  is  engaged  t<>  In- 
married.  His  fiancee  comes  to  his  studio  and  suspects  the  relations  that  exist 
between  her  lover  and  the  model.  The  latter,  however,  with  a  noble  self- 
sacrifice,  solemnly  swears  that  she  has  no  claim  of  any  sort  on  the  artist,  and 
so  re-unites  the  pair.  The  young  actress,  Miss  Edith  Gordon,  showed  very 
great  promise  as  Maggie,  the  model  ;  with  a  little  experience  she  should  make 
her  mark. 


There  is  no  necessity  to  refer  to  Miss  Xellie  Cortelyon  Gu ion's  play,  "  A 
Modern  Judas,"  produced  on  February  2f>th,  further  than  to  state  that  itdragged 
its  slow  length  along  until  the  audience  were  utterly  weary.  Miss  Amy 
McNeill  and  Messrs.  Julian  Cross,  Douglas  Gordon,  and  Frank  Worthing  tried 
their  hardest  to  make  the  piece  go,  as  indeed  did  all  the  cast,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  anything  of  the  material  at  their  command. 


The  original  German  play  of  "  Laufs  and  Kneisel "  may  be  thoroughly 
amusing,  but  Mr.  Sylvain  Mayer  did  not  make  his  English  version,  •'  A  Gay 
Widower, '  produced  on  March  llth,  entertaining,  except  perhaps  occasionally  : 
the  little  merit  there  was  in  it  was  derived  from  a  very  silly  old  gentleman,  "the 
gay  widower,"  being  victimised  by  an  adventuress,  who  passes  herself  off  as  a 
rich  widow  of  a  peer.  He  makes  her  presents,  pays  her  bills,  lends  her  money, 
and  eventually  discovers  that  she  is  the  deserted  wife  of  another  adventurer, 
who  also  tries  to  prey  upon  him.  Mr.  Cecil  Ramsey  in  the  part  of  the  hum- 
bugging and  rather  miserly  widower,  Abraham  Penfold,  was  decidedly  clever. 
Miss  Ina  Goldsmith  was  a  very  captivating  adventuress  as  Sophie  Winter,  the 
supposed  peeress  :  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Garthorne  was  good  as  John  Baldwin.  A 
word  of  praise  must  also  be  awarded  to  Miss  Alice  Maitland  for  a  clever  love 
scene  as  Ethel  Listen.  "  An  Enthusiast,"  by  Miss  Olive  Stettith,  which  pre- 
ceded, if  a  little  stagey  was  rather  daintily  written. 


Mr.  Henry  Irving  purposes  giving  Saturday  matinees  of  "  Henry  VIII."  In 
the  evenings  of  these  days  he  will  appear  in  "Richelieu."  Mr.  William  Terriss, 
Miss  Jessie  Millward,  and  Mr.  Frank  Kemble  Cooper  will  be  included  in 
the  cast  of  "  Richelieu.''  To  improve  the  comfort  of  visitors,  Mr.  Irving  has 
introduced  at  the  Lyceum  a  system  of  heating  throughout  by  means  of  hot 
water,  and  the  plan  being  a  good  one  and  under  perfect  control,  a  very  com- 
fortable temperature  is  maintained. 


A  copyright  performance  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson's  play,  "  The  Foresters, 
Robin  Hood,  and  Maid  Marian,"  was  given  at  the  Lyceum  on  Friday,  March 
17th,  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  having  decided  to  produce  the  piece  simultaneously  in 
England  and  America  to  secure  the  copyright.  The  play  commenced  at  the 
unusual  hour  of  ten  in  the  morning,  and  there  were  few  people  present,  for 
which  privilege  they  had  to  pay  £1  Is.  each.  Those  who  saw  the  play  found 
that  it  was  appropriately  costumed,  and  programmes  were  issued.  There  are 
forty-two  characters,  the  principals  among  whom  were  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh 
as  Maid  Marian,  and  Mr.  Acton  Bond  as  Robin  Hood,  the  future  Earl  of 
Huntingdon.  Mr.  Yeldham  played  Sir  Richard  Lea  (Maid  Marian's  father)  : 
Mr.  Tabb,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  ;  Mr.  Weldon,  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  ; 
Lionel  Belmore,  King  Richard  ;  Mr.  Lacy,  Little  John.  There  is  a  fairy  scene 
introduced  in  which  Miss  de  Silva  and  Miss  May  took  part.  Of  the  American 
production,  the  papers  there  speak  of  it  as  likely  to  have  a  long  run,  though 
wanting  in  any  great  novelty  of  incident,  it  being  but  a  versical  account  of  the 
version  generally  accepted  of  Robin  Hood. 
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u  Brighton  "  was  revived  at  the  Criterion  on  Monday  evening,  March  21st, 
with  the  same  cast  that  was  lately  noticed  in  THE  THEATRE.  Though  clever 
and  laughable,  it  was  to  be  played,  however,  only  for  a  few  nights,  pending  the 
production  of  an  entirely  new  comedy  which  is  in  active  rehearsal. 

On  March  21st  that  very  amusing  play  "  Jane  "  was  revived  at  the  Comedy, 
with  the  same  cast  that  appeared  in  it  on  its  production  in  December,  1890, 
only  excepting  Mr.  H.  Kemble,  whose  character,  Mr.  Kershaw,  was  taken  up 
by  Mr.  W.  Wyes. 

The  new  burlesque,  "  The  Young  Eecruit,"  adapted  by  B.  C.  Stephenson 
and  Sir  Augustus  Harris  from  "  Les  Dragons  de  la  Reine,"  was  produced  with 
great  success  'at  the  Tyne  Theatre,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  March  14th.  The 
libretto  is  very  cleverly  written,  and  has  much  fun  in  it,  the  scenery  is  good, 
and  the  music  by  Leopold  Wenzel  for  the  greater  part  is  very  melodious.  For 
the  proper  exposition  of  the  whole,  a  most  excellent  cast  has  been  engaged . 
As  there  is  no  doubt  we  shall  see  "  The  Young  Recruit  "  in  London  we  shall 
defer  any  more  detailed  notice  till  a  later  date. 


At  the 


the  Empire  Theatre  are  given  two  ballets  nightly,  "  Nisita,"  which  has 
now  held  its  own  for  some  time,  and  a  second  edition  of  "  By  the  Sea,"  in 
which  are  many  novel,  charming,  and  graceful  incidents.  L.  Wenzel's  fine 
music  is  ably  interpreted  by  the  orchestra  which  he  directs.  The  principal 
dancers  are  Signorina  Palladino,  Signorina  Bettina  de  Sortis,  Signorina  Malvina 
Cavalazzi,  and  Siguor  Vincenti.  The  corps  de  ballet  is  under  the  able  superin- 
tendence of  Madame  Katti  Lanner  who  has  arranged  the  various  dances. 


On  Wednesday,  March  23rd,  the  fifth  Grand  Fancy  Dress  Ball  took  place  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The  excellent  arrangements  made  by  Sir  Augustus 
Harris,  have  enabled  these  balls  to  eclipse  anything  of  the  same  kind  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  handsome  prizes  which  he  awards  have  produced  some  of 
the  most  original  of  dresses,  displaying  a  fertility  of  invention  on  the  part  of 
the  wearers  that  does  credit  to  the  English  nation.  Many  indeed  show  an  in- 
stinctive humour  worthy  of  our  best  comic  journals,  and  it  must  also  be  said 
that  there  is  a  delicacy  and  taste  shown  which  add  great  beauty  to  the  scene. 
The  series  of  balls  have  been  most  successful. 


The  very  picturesque  ballet  invented  by  Carlo  Coppi,  with  M.  Jacobi's  ex- 
hilarating and  scholarly  music,  has  been  produced  at  the  Alhambra.  A  more 
successful  ballet  has  not  been  seen  for  some  time  at  this  favourite  place  of 
amusement,  and  the  remainder  oi  the  entertainment  is  even  better  than  the 
usual  standard. 


For  the  entertainment  of  those  who  arrive  early  at  the  Gaiety,  on  Monday, 
March  21st,  a  sympathetic  little  drama,  playing  under  forty  minutes,  and  written 
by  "  Richard-Henry  "  was  produced  and  well  received.  "  Queer  Street  "  merely 
tells  of  an  unfortunate  clerk  who  is  out  of  work  resisting  the  temptation'of  turn- 
ing to  his  own  use  some  bank  notes  which  have  been  left  for  his  safe  keeping 
by  his  friend,  a  cabman,  until  such  time  he  can  take  them  to  Scotland  Yard. 

We  have  received  for  review  the  1892  edition  of  "  Dramatic  Notes,"  edited  by 
Mr.  Cecil  Howard.  It  is  compiled  with  the  accuracy  one  expects  from  the 
Editor  ;  in  fact,  we  know  of  no  one  more  capable  of  undertaking  the  task.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  Mr.  Howard  will  find  time  to  continue  the  useful  work  of  Genest. 
It  must  be  added,  however,  that  the  present  issue  of  "  Dramatic  Notes  "  is  made 
up  principally  of  extracts  from  "  THE  THEATRE."  We  therefore  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  recommend  the  book  to  our  readers,  although  we  must  say  we 
would  much  rather  prefer  that  they  bought  the  half-yearly  volumes  of  this 
magazine,  which  gives  from  month  to  month  quite  as  accurate  a  history  and 
record  of  the  stage. 
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New     Plays 


PKUJUTF.M     \M>    IMI-MKTAXT  KF.VIVAI.S   in    London,  from  February  22nd  t«> 
.March  21st,    1802  :— 

(  lie  ri  rah    an'    marked    ////'*  °  ) 

Feb.  22     •'  Deborah,"  play,  in  five  acts,  by  Langdon  Elwyn  Mitchell.     Avenue. 
„     22     •'  Vengeance  is   Mine,"    drama,    in    four   acts,    by    Sutton    Vane 

Pavilion. 

"  Out  of  the  World,"  piece  in  one  act,  by  Herbert  Burnett,  and — 
"  Only  a  Model,"  piece  in  one  act,  and — 
"  Mistress  Peg,"  a  dramatic  incident  (founded  on  a  supposed  event 

in    the  life    of    Peg  Woffington),   by    Lita    Smith.     .!/<> 

Vaudeville. 
,.     'l',\     "  Catalina  :  or,  a  Legend  of  Castile,"  comedy-opera,  in  three  act«r 

composed   by   Clement    Locknane,    written   by    H.    Woodville 

(performed  by  amateurs).     Kilburn  Town  Hall. 
,,     25     "  A  Modern  Judas,"  drama,  in  five  acts,  by  Nettie  Cortelyon  Guion. 

Matinee.     Vaudeville. 
„     25     "Sixteen — Not    Out,"    comedy,    in    two    scenes,    by  James  Blair. 

Matinee.     Prince  of  Wales's. 
,,     25     "Walker,    London,"   comic  play,  in   three  acts,  by   J.   M.   Barrie. 

Toole's. 
Mar.     1     "Fast  Asleep,"  eccentric  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  C.  H.  Abbott. 

(adapted  by  permissionfromW.S.Gilbert'sstory  "Wide  Awake"). 

Matinee.     Criterion. 
„       1     "Vida,"   drama,   in  three   acts,  by  Ina  Leon  Cassilis,  and  Charles 

Lander,     (first  time  in  London).     Matinee.     Prince  of  Wales's. 
1     "  Happy   Returns,"   farcical  comedy,   in   three    acts,    founded    on 

L 'Article  231,  by  Fred  Homer.     Vaudeville. 
,,       4     "  The  Kiss,"  translation  in  verse,  by  John    Gray,  of  Theodore  de 

Banville's  one-act   play,  "  Le    Baiser."      Independent  Theatre 

(Royalty). 
„       4     "  The  Minister's  Call,"  play,  in  one  act,  founded  by  Arthur  Symons 

on  "  A  Modern  Idyll."     Independent  Theatre  (Royalty). 
,,       4     "  A  Visit,"  play,  in  two  acts,  translated  by  William  Archer,  from  the 

Danish  of  Edward  Brandes.    Independent  Theatre  (Royalty). 
„       5     "  The  Artist's  Model,"  farce,  by  Neville  Lynn.    Park  Town  Theatre, 

Battersea. 
„       7     "  A  Man  in  a  Thousand,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Clarence  Burnette. 

(first  time  in  London).     Surrey. 
„       8     "  The  Plowdens,"  original  comedy,  in  four  acts,  by  Otto  Benzon  and 

Edward  Rose.     Matinee.     Prince  of  Wales's. 
„       8     "  Mr.  Richards,"  play,  in  three  acts,  by  Arthur  Bourchier  and  James 

Blair.     Shaftesbury. 
„       0     "Fly   Away's  Race,"  original   sketch,  by  S.  Whitehouse,  music  by 

Henry  E.  Pether.     Kilburn  Town  Hall. 
„     11     "A  Gay  Widower,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  adapted  from  the  German 

by  Sylvain  Mayer.     Matinee.     Vaudeville. 

„     11     "  An  Enthusiast,"  dramatic  sketch,  in  one  act.     Matinee.     Vaudeville. 
,,     11     "  Donna,"  play,  in  four  acts,  by  Mrs.  Hungerford  and  Mrs.  Newton 

Phillips  (copyright  performance).     Ladbroke  Hall. 
,,     17     "  The  Foresters,  Robin  Hood,  and  Maid  Marian,"  four-act  play,  by 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson  (copyright  performance).     Lyceum. 
„     10     "  Winifred's  Vow,"  musical  play,  in  three  acts,  by  John  Douglass. 

Novelty. 

.,     21°  "  Jane,"  three-act  farce,  by  Harry  Nicholls  and  W.  Lestocq.     Comedy. 
„     21°  "Brighton,"  four-act  comedy,  localised  version  by  Frank  Marshall 

of  Bronson  Howard's  "  Saratoga."     Criterion. 
„     21     "  The  Agent,"  farce,  by  Francis  Raphael.     Parkhurst. 
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Mar.  21     "  Queer  Street,"   domestic  drama,  in  two  acts,  by  Richard-Henry. 
Gaiety. 

In  the  Provinces,  from  February  18th  to  March  16th,  1892  : — 

Feb.  18     "  Then  Flowers  Grew  Fairer,"  play,  in  one  act,  by  Sutton    Yane. 

Lyric  Hall,  Baling. 
.,     24     "  Adina  :  or.  The  Elixir  of  Love,"  English    version   of    Donizetti's 

opera  "  L'Elisir  d'Amore."     Royal  Court,  Liverpool. 
,,     20°  "  The  Dark  Continent."  drama,  in  five  acts,  by  Frederick  Mouillot  and  . 

H.  H.  Morrell.     (Reproduced  with  alterations  and  emendations). 

Grand  Theatre,  Stonehouse,  Plymouth. 
„     29     "  Success,"  play,  in  one  act,  by  F.  Hamilton  Knight.     Theatre  and 

Opera  House,  Cheltenham. 
„     2!)     "  Charley's  Aunt,"  plav.  in  three  acts,  by  Brandon  Thomas.     Theatre 

Royal,  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

Mar.    7     "  Our  Social  Parlour,"  comedietta,  by  Ernest  Lindon.     Royal,  White- 
haven. 
,,       7     "  A  Day  Will  Come,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  William  J.  Mackay. 

Opera  House,  Chatham. 
.,       H     "  My   Collaborator."  original  farce,  by  Kennedy  Jones.     Prince  of 

Wales's,  Birmingham. 
•  „     14     "St.  Valentine  ;  or,  The  Temple  of  Hymen,"  comic  opera,  libretto 

by  H.  H.  Bowman,  music  by  G.  F.  Sharpe.     T.R.,  Halifax. 
.  „     14     "  The  Young  Recruit,"  burlesque  opera,  in  three  acts,  written  by 

B.  C.  Stephenson  and  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  music  by  Leopold 

Wenzel.     Tyne  Theatre,  Newcastle. 
,,     14     "  The  Cross  of  Honour,"  military  drama,  in  five  acts,  adapted  from 

the   French   by   Arthur   Shirley  and    Maurice    Gaily.      Royal 

Theatre  and  Opera  House,  Wakefield. 
„     15     "  The  Famous  Beauty,"  romantic  comic  opera,  in  three  acts,  written 

by  Herbert  John  Stanley,  music  by  Carl  Ross  Engel  (copyright 

performance).     Paragon,  Hoyland. 
,,     1C)     "  Clarice  de  Clermont  :  or,  The  Count's  Treasure,"  military  drama, 

in  four  acts,  by  Thomas  Naden.     St.  James's  Hall,  Wrexham. 

In  Paris,  from  February  25th  to  March  15th,  1892  :— 

Feb.  25     "  La  Paix  du  Foyer,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  Auguste  Germain. 

Vaudeville. 
„     25     "  L'Heureuse  Date,"  one-act  comedy,  by  MM.  Xanrof  and  Dupont. 

Vaudeville. 
„     27     "  Daria,"  drama,  in  five  acts,  adapted  by  Henri  Amic,  from  M.  de 

Pont-Jest's  novel.  "  Divorcee/'     Theatre  d' Application, 
Mar.    7     "  Seul,"  two-act  comedy,  by  Albert  Guinon,  and  "  L'Etoile  Rouge." 

three-act  play,  adapted  from  the  Russian,  by  M.  Fovre.     Theatre 

Libre. 
.  „       7     "  Paris  Nouveautes."  revue,  by  M.  Xanrof,  and  "  La  Statue  du  Com- 

mandeur."   pantomime,  by  MM.   Endel  and   Mangin,  music  by 

M.  David.     Nouveautes. 
.,       7     "  Le  Commandant  LaripHe,"  farcical  operetta,  by  Armand  Silvestre, 

Albin  Valabregue  and  Paul   Burani,    music    by    M.    Vasseur. 

Palais  Royal. 
,,     11°  "  Le  Medecin  des  Enfants,''  drama,  in  five  acts,  by  Anicet  Bourgeois 

and  d'Ennery.     Ambigu. 
„     15     "  Le  Christ,"  sacred  drama,  in  five  scenes,  by  Charles  Grandmougin, 

munc  by  Clement  Lippacher.     Theatre  Moderne. 
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Maid   Marian  on  the  Stage. 


KINGS,  as  Confucius  observed,  are  what  they  are.  "  Robia 
Hood  and  Maid  Marian,"  by  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  is  a 
play,  something  intended  to  be  played,  something  which 
has  been  played  and  is  still  being  played.  Being  a  play» 
it  has,  of  course,  been  treated  by  all  the  wiseacres  and 
paradox-mongers  and  the  whole  tribe  of  those  who  seek 
noon  at  fourteen  o'clock  as  everything  in  the  heavens  above,  and  on 
the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth — except  a  play. 
It  has  been  called  a  poem,  an  idyll,  a  pastoral,  a  masque,  an  indiscre- 
tion, a  bad  joke,  one  of  its  author's  senilia,  one  of  its  author's  second 
juvenilia,  an  unpatriotic  gift  to  America — what  has  it  not  been 
called  ?  But  things  are  what  they  are,  and  this  thing  is  a  play.  I 
propose,  then,  despite  the  naively  absurd  protest  of  one  critic  who 
says  that  it  cannot  be  a  play  because  Lord  Tennyson  does  not  so 
describe  it  on  the  title-page,  to  consider  it  as  a  stage-play.  And,  so 
considering  it,  the  first  question  that  occurs  to  one  is,  "What  are  its 
forbears,  its  theatrical  ascendants  ?  For  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  it  cannot  have  been  left  to  an  author  writing  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  be  the  first  to  bring  the  old  English  legend  of 
Robin  Hood  into  the  playhouse.  When  did  this  legend  pass  from 
the  stage  of  ballad-monger's  recitation  to  that  of  acted  drama  ? 
Probably  long  before  1601.  Yet  that,  according  to  Ritson,  is  the 
first  date  about  which  we  can  feel  any  certainty — the  date  on  which 
was  acted  (with  local  propriety)  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham's  servants 
an  historical  play  (printed  in  black  letter),  "  Robert,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon's  Downfall,  afterwards  called  Robin  Hood  of  merry 
Sherwode,  with  his  love  to  the  chaste  Matilda)  the  Lord  Fitzwater's 
daughter,  afterwards  his  fair  Maid  Marian."  Ben  Jonson  had  a 
thought  rof  tackling  the  subject  in  "  The  Sad  Shepherd  :  A  Tale  of 
Robin  Hood,"  but  he  made  it  a  mere  background  to  the  story  of 
^Eglamour,  a  personage  of  his  own  invention. ,  Moreover,  his  piece 
was  unfinished,  and  was  never  acted.  The  legend  next  turns  up  in 
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operatic  form  in  "  Robin  Hood,"  acted  at  Lee's  and  Harper's  booth, 
Bartholomew  Fair,  in  1730.  At  length  it  found  its  way,  still  as  an 
opera,  to  the  legitimate  stage  in  1750,  with  words,  very  poor  words 
— an  old  story  with  opera — by  Moses  Mendez,  and  music  by  Dr. 
Bunney,  father,  of  course,  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Fanny.  This  was  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  Kitty  Clive  was  the  Maid  Marian.  We  again  find 
it  figuring  as  an  opera,  this  time  by  one  Macnally,  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1784.  The  elder  Bannister  was  Robin  Hood,  and,  in  order 
apparently  to  provide  a  singing  part  for  Mrs.  Bannister,  Goldsmith's 
story  of  "  Edwin  and  Angelina  "  was  tacked  on  as  a  sort  of  under- 
plot. In  a  revival  of  this  version  at  Drury  Lane  in  1797,  Incledon 
was  the  Edwin  and  Miss  De  Camp  the  Angelina,  while  Little  John 
fell  to  the  younger  Bannister.  For  the  sake,  doubtless,  of  the  last- 
named  part,  it  was  subsequently  cut  down  from  opera  to  farce, 
Munden  appearing  in  it  at  Covent  Garden  in  1798,  and  "little" 
Knight  at  Drury  Lane  in  1813.  The  next  date  in  its  stage-history 
is  1822.  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe "  had  been  published  in  the  interval 
(1819).  Blanche's  "  Maid  Marian,"  produced  by  Charles  Kemble  at 
Covent  Garden  on  December  3rd,  1822,  was  not,  however,  founded  on 
Scott's  novel,  but  on  a  story  by  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  which, 
though  published  after  "  Ivanhoe,"  had  really  been  completed  some 
months  before  it.  It  may  be  an  act  of  impiety  to  confess  it,  but 
I  am  one  of  those  who  prefer  Peacock's  book  to  Scott's.  Years 
ago — many  years  before  Dr.  Garnett  thought  of  bringing  out  Pea- 
cock's works  in  a  popular  form — I  haunted  bookstalls  with  the  wild 
hope  of  picking  up  the  first  edition  of  "Maid  Marian,"  printed 
for  T.  Hookham,  15,  Old  Bond  Street,  1822,  a  publisher  whose 
name  is  for  ever  dear  to  all  good  and  true  Peacockians.  At  last 
I  found  the  •  rare  volume,  a  copy  with  the  bookplate  of  "  Sir  T. 
Charles  Morgan,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Coll.  of  Physicians,  London,'' 
and  I  bought  it  from  the  unsuspecting  bookseller  for  what  Mr.  Tigg 
would  have  called  "  the  ridiculously  small  sum  of  eighteenpence." 
Peacock's  "  Maid  Marian "  is  a  delightful  blend  of  pastoral  and 
burlesque,  and  what,  for  want  of  a  native  word,  must  be  called 
Pantagruelism.  Its  Robert  Fitz-Ooth,  Earl  of  Locksley  and  Hunting- 
don, and  its  Matilda  Fitz water  are  but  shadowy  figures,  but  its 
Brother  Michael  (Friar  Tuck),  the  real  hero  of  the  book,  is  a  very 
material  and  highly  humorous  personage,  a  true  descendant  of 
Rabelais'  Brother  John  of  the  Funnels—"  vray  moyne  si  oncques 
en  feut  depuis  que  le  monde  moynant  moyna  de  moynerie" — 
while  its  Baron  Fitzwater,  Marian's  father,  who  is  as  doughty  a 
trencherman  as  the  Friar  is  a  toper,  reaches  heights  of  burlesque 
which  Scott  could  never  touch.  The  fooling  is  well  sustained 
throughout,  not  in  the  least  spoiled  by  one  or  two  satiric  references 
to  the  (numerous)  objects  of  Peacock's  dislike  in  his  own  day,  and 
the  text  is  alive  with  lilting  ballads  and  (for  the  writer  lived  in  a 
time  when  men  were  still  not  afraid  to  drink,  or  to  sing  over  their 
cups)  joyous  Bacchanalian  choruses.  One  stanza  was  soon  being 
sung  all  over  London  : — 
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The  bramble,  the  bramble,  the  bonny  forest  bramble 

Doth  make  a  jest 

Of  silken  vest 

That  will  through  greenwood  scramble  ; 
The  bramble,  the  bramble,  the  bonny  forest  bramble. 

Among  the  Cockneys  who  sang  it  was  Mr.  Bob  Swinney,  friend  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoggarty.  "Bob,"  says  Mr.  Hoggarty's  biographer, 
Thackeray,  "  had  his  free  admissions  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He 
was  always  talking  about  Vestris  and  Miss  Tree,  and  singing — 

4  The  bramble,  the  bramble, 
The  jolly,  jolly  bramble.'" 

— Bob,  by-the- way,  quoted  imperfectly — *'one  of  Charles  Kemble's 
famous  songs  in  4  Maid  Marian,'  a  play  that  was  all  the  rage  then, 
taken  from  a  famous  story-book  by  one  Peacock,  a  clerk  in  the  India 
House,  and  a  precious  good  place  he  has  too."  But,  alas  for  Peacock 
and  the  honour  of  good  literature  1  it  was  not  the  story-book  which 
was  famous  ;  it  was  Planche's  stage  adaptation  and  Bishop's  music 
and  Charles  Kemble's  acting.  Adaptors  were  not  squeamish  in 
those  days.  Planche  seems  to  have  dramatised  Peacock's  book  first, 
and  to  have  asked  its  author's  permission  afterwards,  to  the  quiet 
amusement  of  Peacock,  but  the  intense  disgust  of  publisher  Hookham, 
who,  says  Planche,  wrote  "  in  terms  it  would  be  flattering  to  call 
courteous,  and  all  but  threatened  to  prevent  the  performance  of  the 
opera  as  an  infringement  of  his  copyright."  Significant  evidence 
that  Peacock's  fame  was  not  so  wide-spread  as  Thackeray  imagined 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  critic  of  the  New  Monthly  May«  :/>/<• 
(whom  I  take  to  have  been  Talfourd)  described  Planche's  operetta 
as  taken  from  "  one  of  Mr.  Pocock's  ingenious  novels."  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  piece  was  a  great  success,  and  Charles  Kemble  made  a  dis- 
tinct hit  as  Friar  Tuck— a  new  line  for  him,  by-the- way.  "  Who 
would  believe,"  said  the  New  Monthly  critic,  "  that  the  same  person 
who  has  given  so  many  living  images  of  high  grace  and  courtesy,  of 
youthful  love  in  its  first  bloom,  and  in  its  last  desperate  struggles, 
of  all  that  belongs  to  ths  glory  of  heroism  and  the  pride  of  human 
life,  should  have  revived  the  stout-hearted,  jolly,  uproarious,  and 
pugilistic  friar,  and  swaggered  before  us  the  very  Tuck  of  the  olden 
time  ?  Yet  so  it  is.  Emery  could  not  have  been  broader  ;  Munden 
himself  scarcely  more  generally  or  particularly  drunken  ;  and  no 
one  could  have  shown  half  so  towering  a  valour  beneath  the  priestly 
garb  as  he.  His  performance  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  piece,  and 
has  added  greatly  to  that  extended  range  in  which  the  mind's  eye 
will  ever  contemplate  him,  as  moving  with  inimitable  facility  and 
grace."  The  character  of  Maid  Marian,  "  frank,  blithe  and  merry, 
yet  gentle,  affectionate,  and  gracefully  feminine  was  finely  con- 
ceived," says  another  contemporary  record,  The  Theatrical  Magazine, 
"  and  effectively  embodied  by  Mies  Tree,"  while  T.  P.  Cooke  was 
the  King  Richard  and  Old  Farren  the  Gargantuan  Baron  Fitzwater. 
Not  the  least  important  thing  in  the  piece  was  the  fine  scenery  (in- 
cluding a  "  sensational"  set— the  red-fire  conflagration  of  the  Castle 
of  Arlingford)  of  Grieve. 
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There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  I  think,  that  Lord  Tennyson's  play  owes 
something  to  Peacock's  book.  For  my  part,  I  only  wish  it  owed 
more.  Compare,  for  instance,  this  passage  of  Peacock — 

'  I  am  going  to  the  woods,"  said  Matilda. 

'  But  I  will  have  up  the  drawbridge,"  said  the  baron. 

"  But  I  will  swim  the  moat,"  said  Matilda. 

'  But  I  will  secure  the  gates,"  said  the  baron. 

'  But  I  will  leap  from  the  battlement,"  said  Matilda. 

'  But  I  will  lock  you  in  an  upper  chamber,"  said  the  baron. 

'  But  I  will  shred  the  tapesty,"  said  Matilda,  "  and  let  myself  down." 

'  But  I  will  lock  you  in  a  turret,"  said  the  baron,  "  where  you  shall  only  see 
light  through  a  loophole." 

"  But  through  that  loophole,"  said  Matilda,  "  will  I  take  my  flight,  like  a 
young  eagle  from  its  aery,"  etc. 

with  this  of  Lord  Tennyson— 

Marian  :  I  mean  to  go. 

Sir  Richard  :  Not  if  I  barred  thee  up  in  thy  chamber,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage. 

Marian  :  Then  I  would  drop  from  the  casement,  like  a  spider. 

Sir  Riphard  :  But  I  would  hoist  the  drawbridge,  like  thy  master. 

Marian  :  And  I  would  swim  the  moat,  like  an  otter. 

Sir  Richard  :  But  I  would  set  my  men-at-arms  to  oppose  thee,  like  the  Lord 
of  the  Castle. 

Marian  :  And  I  would  break  through  them  all,  like  the  King  of  England, 
etc. 

Then,  again,  we  have  Lord  Tennyson  harping  -pn  the  names  Robin 
and  Richard — 

"  Long  live  Richard, 
Robin  and  Richard,"  etc. ; 

at  once  suggesting  "Robin  and  Richard  were  two  pretty  men." 
which  line  we  find  actually  printed  by  Peacock  as  a  prefix  to  one  of 
his  chapters.  Unfortunately,  Lord  Tennyson  has  not  borrowed  what 
is  best  in  Peacock.  He  has  left  out  the  burlesque  and  the  Panta- 
gruelism,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  he  has  shorn  the  subject  of  its 
fun.  Rollicking  humour,  truth  to  tell,  was  never  the  Laureate's 
strong  point,  and  I  fear  that  the  would-be  drolleries  of  his  Friar 
Tuck  and  the  cat-and-dog  courtship  of  his  Kate  and  Little  John  will 
be  accounted  by  most  readers  as  very  sorry  fooling.  And  whatever 
advantage — a  great  advantage,  no  doubt — may  be  gained,  from  the 
spectacular  point  of  view,  by  his  introduction  of  the  Shakespearian 
fairy  element,  it  is  at  the  rather  heavy  cost  ot  this  sort  of  thing — 

I,  Titania,  bid  you  flit, 
And  you  dare  to  call  me  Tit 


Protest  of  our  flickering  mob 
Wonld'st  thou  call  my  Oberon,  Ob  ? 

As  for  Robin  and  Marian,  they  have  become,  to  my  mind,  too 
respectable,  and,  if  the  phrase  be  not  irreverent,  goody-goody.  In- 
stead of  bold  forester  and  buxom  maid,  they  suggest  rather  the 
curate  and  the  governess  from  the  vicarage  flirting  at  an  archery  meet- 
ing, and  their  forestry  smacks  less  of  Sherwood  than  of  Kensington 
Gardens.  All  this  kid-glove  gentility  makes  the  book,  of  course, 
eminently  suited  for  the  drawing-room  table,  but  it  leaves  the  play, 
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as  a  play,  a  little  too  tame,  and — may  I  say  ? — mawkish.  For  one 
thing,  however,  we  may  all  be  glad  that  it  has  been  written.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  its  songs,  which  stud  its  too  well-kept  lawns  like 
(I  think  some  critic  has  already  said)  daisies.  The  vesper-song,"  To 
sleep  !  To  sleep  I  The  long  bright  day  is  done,"  and  the  final  merry- 
go-round,  "  Now  the  King  is  home  again,  and  never  more  to  roam 
again,"  haunt  the  ear,  and  if  only  a  Miss  Lottie  Collins  could  be 
persuaded  to  sing  them  instead  of  that  agonising  "  Ta-ra,  etc.,"  they 
would  soon  be  heard  all  over  London.  As  for  the  strictly  dramatic 
qualities  of  the  piece — for  I  remember  that  I  proposed,  at  the  out- 
set, to  consider  the  play  as  a  play— it  would  be  idle  to  look  for  them. 
There  was  no  room  for  plot  or  character  or  construction  in  the 
Robin  Hood  legend ;  it  is  a  subject  for  a  libretto,  not  for  a  play. 
One  must  judge  "The  Foresters."  then,  as  one  would  a  libretto,  and 
the  judgment  cannot  but  be  favourable,  for  here,  as  Mr.  Walter 
Besant  would  say,  "  a  strange  thing  happens  "—the  librettist  is  also 
a  poet. 

A.  B.  WALKLEY. 


A   Fireside   Song. 


])   EAR  Heart,  say  was  it  yesterday 

We  drifted  down  a  fairy  stream  ? 
Was  it  reality  or  dream  ? 
Or  quite  a  thousand  years  away, 
We  played  at  sleep,  for  Love's  sweet  sake  ; 
And  dreamt  that  we  were  both  awake  ? 

The  firelight  bloomed  with  flowers  rare, 

Our  roses  grew  without  a  thorn, 

A  thousand  fantasies  were  born, 
For  we  had  drifted  Love  knows  where  ! 

Each  bird  has  some  sweet  place  of  rest ; 

My  heart  has  found  thine  arms  its  nest. 

41  So  long  !  "   Dear  take  me  by  the  hand  ; 

Kiss  me  again  !   Though  far  away, 

This  is  our  secret, — Do  not  say 
That  we  have  been  in  Fairyland, 

And  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  bright  goal 

Where  life  lines  meet,  and  soul  knows  soul. 

EFFIE  SHABPE. 
February  23rd,  1892. 
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The  Dramatic  Censorship. 


HAT  liking  for  change  or  desire  for  reform  which  charac- 
terises so  much  of  our  modern  thought,  is  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  resistance  it  encounters,  for  the  form  of 
government  being  stationary,  all  the  improvements 
which  are  from  time  to  time  found  necessary  must  be 
departmental  only.  To  the  unskilled  observer  it  there- 
fore appears  that,  whereas  the  arts  and  sciences  are  always  progress- 
ing, the  institutions  are  standing  still  ;  and  when  he  is  told  that 
such  and  such  an  office  is  old-fashioned  and  out  of  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  he  is  quite  ready  to  believe  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  wiping  out  its  existence.  Just  now  the  "  unskilled 
observer  "  is  being  assured  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  abolishing 
the  plenary  powers  invested  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  protecting 
the  morals  of  the  playgoer ;  the  Censorship  being  an  impediment 
to  the  progress  of  the  drama. 

Emancipated  from  the  benign  control  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
would  the  playgoers  of  the  present  day  extend  a  hearty  greeting  to 
all  those  plays  which  now  languish  in  the  cold  shades  of  official 
displeasure  ?  Dropping  the  mask,  would  they  revel  and  riot  in  the 
delicacies  of  "  Le  Supplice  d'une  Femme,"  "  Les  Lionnes  Pauvres," 
and  "  Divorgons  "  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  demeanour  of  the 
public  to  warrant  such  a  supposition  ?  The  Nonconformist  con- 
science—which shares  with  chicken  and  champagne  the  honour 
of  being  the  fifth  estate— drives  from  public  life  all  breakers  of  the 
seventh  commandment,  and  we  are  all  confident  that  the  laxity  of 
the  French  in  marital  matters  would  never  be  tolerated  here ;  and 
yet  we  retain  a  Censorship  of  plays — retain  it,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  office  numbers  amongst  its  opponents  some  of  the  brightest 
intellects  of  the  age.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  as  long  as  the 
plays  submitted  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  are  duly  licensed,  the 
objections  can  only  be  negative  and  theoretical.  This  being  so  the 
watchful  foes  of  the  office  are  doomed  to  long  periods  of  silence  and 
inaction,  but  the  moment  a  license  is  refused  the  situation  becomes 
instantly  changed.  A  cry  of  execration  immediately  resounds 
through  stage-land.  His  lordship  is  denounced  as  fastidious  and  an 
obstacle  to  the  "  coming  modern  English  drama."  The  opponents 
of  the  Censorship  contend  that  if  the  Censorship  were  abolished 
a  public  opinion  would  be  generated  sufficiently  strong  to  repress 
gratuitous  immorality.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  responsibility 
does  in  some  cases  lead  to  active  public  interference.  We  know 
that  public  opinion  is  frequently  able  to  crush  an  individual, 
but  we  also  know  that  public  opinion — as  witness  the  Salvation 
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Army  riots  at  Eastbourne — is  frequently  powerless  to  frown  down  a 
brotherhood.  The  fear  of  obloquy  is  not  great  when  there  are 
others  to  share  it.  The  dread  of  ridicule  grows  dim  when  there  are 
companions  to  nerve  you.  Why,  the  very  hardihood  it  evokes 
causes  some  men  to  even  glory  in  the  contempt  their  proceedings 
inspire.  A  single  shop  in  Holywell  Street  dispensing  its  objectionable 
wares  would  have  been  made  short  work  of,  but  an  almost  entire 
thoroughfare  dabbling  in  indecent  literature  required  the  interven- 
tion of  the  law.  Why,  therefore,  should  we  think  that  public 
opinion  would  be  any  more  successful  with  a  theatre  which  dealt  in 
immoral  plays  ?  Public  opinion  would  be,  and  has,  we  admit,  been, 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  politics  and  religious 
subjects  in  plays,  because  people  with  strong  opinions  on  purely 
controversial  subjects  would  not  be  afraid  to  attend  the  theatre  and 
express  their  opinion  of  such  purely  ethical  questions.  But  suppos- 
ing the  Censorship  were  abolished  and  certain  theatres  identified 
themselves  with  immoral  drama,  such  theatres  would  be  shunned  by 
all  decent  folk.  They  would  be  afraid— even  when  impelled  by  a 
public  sense  of  duty— to  attend,  for  they  would  know  that  their 
motives  would  be  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  that  even  if  they 
did  attend  and  express  disapproval  they  might  find  themselves  in  a 
hopeless  minority,  and  liable,  as  minorities  often  are,  to  physical 
correction.  This  would  be  humiliating  and  discouraging  ;  for  if  one 
is  to  engage  in  strife  for  the  common  weal,  one  naturally  expects  to 
be  on  the  winning  side.  But,  under  any  circumstances,  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  public  opinion  would  show  to  advantage  in  any 
steps  entailing  repression. 

Mr.  Archer  is  evidently  not  of  this  opinion,  for  he  has  recently  de- 
clared "  that  if  the  Censorship  were  abolished  the  public  would  take 
the  duties  into  their  own  hands."  Personally,  I  do  not  think  they 
would;  but  when  the  eminent  critic  assures  us  "that  the  very 
people  who  now  laugh  at  inane  and  cynical  indecencies  would  rally 
to  the  better  side,"  I  can  only  reply  that  however  gratifying  such  a 
tribute  may  be  to  the  dormant  virtue  of  the  British  public  it  would 
be  hardly  wise  to  remove  our  present  safeguard,  which  is  tangible 
and  effective,  for  something  which,  taken  at  its  best,  is  merely 
speculative  and  theoretic.  That  Mr.  Archer  himself  is  not  quite 
sure  what  the  public  would  do  is  shown  by  his  capping  the  proposal 
by  another,  which  is  "  that  the  Censor  should  be  converted  into  a 
sort  of  Theatrical  Prosecutor,  who  after  the  production  of  a  play 
should  be  empowered,  on  the  representation  of  a  certain  number  of 
responsible  persons,  to  suspend  the  performance  of  an  offending  play, 
until  its  merits  or  demerits  should  have  been  determined  by  a  Court 
or  Committee  constituted  for  that  end.  Or,  if  this  plan  were  too 
clumsy,  they  might  leave  the  Censor  in  his  present  position,  but 
give  the  author  of  any  play  that  was  vetoed  the  right  to  give  one 
performance  of  it  before  a  Board  or  Committee  of  men  of  known 
literary  judgment,  and  they  should  decide  whether  the  play  was 
suitable  or  not  to  be  acted  before  a  public"  audience." 
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Let  us  examine  these  two  proposals.  In  the  first  place  I  do  not 
think,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  that  the  public  would  be 
willing  to  take  upon  itself  the  duties  of  Censor.  But  supposing 
they  did,  and  the  Court  or  Committee  condemned  the  play,  would 
the  public  conscience,  would  the  people  "  who  now  laugh  at  inane 
and  cynical  indecencies  "  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  withdrawal  ?  No. 
The  moment  punishment,  such  as  a  fine  or  suspension  of  license, 
was  inflicted,  a  certain  personage,  whom  Mr.  Archer  seems  to  have 
lost  entire  sight  of,  or  passed  over  as  being  quite  unworthy  of  notice, 
would  claim  to  be  heard  on  the  matter,  viz.,  the  manager.  If  a  fine 
were  inflicted  or  the  theatre  license  were  suspended  the  manager 
would  say  "  Why  am  I  to  be  punished  ;  I  am  not  a  playwright.  I  saw 
no  harm  in  the  play  when  I  read  it." 

But,  apart  from  this,  Mr.  Archer  must  know  that  if  public  opinion 
or  any  sort  of  tribunal  were  to  replace  the  existing  Censorship, 
affording  no  opportunity  of  judging  the  play  till  after  production,  it 
might  be  weeks  before  the  manager — with  the  cost  of  production  in 
his  mind — could  be  prevailed  on  to  remove  the  offending  play  ; 
during  which  time  it  might  work  untold  evil.  It  is  not  as  if  the 
existence  of  immoral  plays  was  a  matter  of  speculation.  There  are 
dozens  of  them,  and  if  the  barrier  were  removed  there  would  be 
more.  There  would  be  a  demand,  and  with  the  demand  would 
come  the  supply.  The  demand  would  come  from  a  possibly  small, 
but  undeniably  wealthy  class,  whose  means  enable  them  to  patronise 
the  theatre  with  frequency.  This  class  may  not  be  known,  perhaps, 
in  "  Sinless  Scandinavia "  or  "  Happy  Holland,"  but  in  all  great 
centres,  in  rich  cities  like  Paris  and  London,  there  are  to  be 
found  tired  votaries  of  pleasure,  sensualists,  hard-headed  reasoners, 
cynical  mockers  of  virtue,  men  whose  craving  after  something 
new  is  so  great  that  they  would  sooner  listen  to  the  dialogue 
between  a  corpse  and  a  worm  than  to  the  refreshing  intel- 
lectuality of  the  noblest  play  ever  written.  In  giving  us  plays, 
these  people  would  say,  "  You  must  not  slur  over  the  nasty  spots  of 
our  social  life  because  .such  realism  might,  by  the  community  at 
iarge,  be  considered  repulsive.  How  can  it  be  repulsive  when  it  is 
true  ?  What  is  true  must  be  good,  therefore,  give  us  truth,  and  let  us 
know  what  some  of  the  men  and  women  of  our  day  are  like." 

Now,  supposing  the  Censorship  were  abolished  and  certain 
theatres  took  to  catering  for  such  a  class.  No  harm  would  be  done 
as  long  as  the  audiences  were  strictly  composed  of  this  class.  How- 
ever indelicate  the  play  might  be,  it  could  not  possibly  injure  the 
morals  of  persons  whose  opinions  on  most  things  had  been  formed 
long  after  they  had  parted  with  their  original  stock  of  innocence. 
But  could  any  means  be  devised  of  excluding  those  who  retained 
even  a  remnant  of  their  original  share  ?  I  think  not.  The  theatres 
•devoted  to  immoral  drama  might  be  identified  by  painting  the 
exteriors  "  blue,"  and  officials  might  be  stationed  at  the  entrances  to 
warn  young  people  from  entering.  But  would  any  such  precautions 
be  effective  ?  Would  they  deter  the  young  of  both  sexes  from 
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attending  ?     I  am  afraid  not,  for  prurient  curiosity  is  unhappily  a 
characteristic  of  the  young. 

"  But,"  say  the  opponents,  "  the  office  is  *  irresponsible '  and 
*  despotic,'  and  in  these  days  irresponsible  power  is  not  to  be 
tolerated."  That  the  office  is  "paternal"  and  "despotic"  is  the 
one  fact  which  provides  the  enemies  of  the  **  Censorship "  with 
the  weapons  they  wield.  The  Censorship  is  irresponsible.  Well, 
what  if  it  is  ?  Some  of  the  greatest  rulers  of  modern  times  have 
been  practically  irresponsible  rulers.  Unlimited  freedom  once 
ruined  France,  and  a  despotism  built  up  Prussia.  If  arguments 
are  to  be  established  by  phrases  it  may  be  urged  that,  as  govern- 
ments exist  for  the  promotion  of  all  those  measures  having 
for  their  object  the  well-being  of  the  people,  it  would,  for  instance, 
be  worse  than  useless  to  allow  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  Board  Schools 
if  the  good  derived  from  religious  instruction  is  to  be  subsequently 
destroyed  by  immoral  drama. 

The  number  of  fallacies  hidden  under  high  sounding  phrases  of 
liberty  is  perfectly  astounding.  The  Censorship  is  despotic  ;  well,  so 
is  the  policeman  who  will  not  permit  the  costermonger  to  stand  on  the 
kerb  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare  and  sell  his  oranges ;  as  also  are 
Civil  Service  examiners,  court-martials,  etc.  The  Board  of  Trade  in 
refusing  to  allow  a  railway  to  be  opened,  because,  in  their  opinion, 
the  bridges  are  not  safe,  wields  an  irresponsible  authority.  The 
railway  could  bring  the  matter  before  Parliament,  so  also  could  the 
writer  of  a  rejected  play. 

In  a  paternal  -capacity  the  Board  of  Trade  stands  between  the 
railway  companies,  who  have  tickets  to  sell,  and  the  public,  who 
buy  them,  and  endeavours  to  reduce  the  dangers  of  travelling  to  a 
minimum.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  stands  between  managers,  who 
have  tickets  to  sell,  and  the  public,  who  buy  them,  and  endeavours 
to  reduce  the  portrayal  of  immorality  to  a  minimum.  It  is  true  that 
the  standard  of  immorality  might  vary  with  the  changes  of  the 
Censorship,  but  the  objections  on  this  count  are  more  apparent  than 
real.  When  a  play  is  found  to  contain  objectionable  matter  it  is 
exhaustively  dealt  with,  the  various  reports  being  submitted  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  himself,  who,  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  his 
experts,  then  gives  his  decision.  The  warmest  supporters  of  the 
Censorship  do  not  contend  that  the  officials  are  infallible,  and  that 
they  never  make  mistakes.  All  men  are  fallible  ;  still,  as  the  work 
does  not  entail  any  special  qualifications,  all  the  Censor  and  his 
advisers  have  to  do  is  to  keep  their  eyes  open,  survey  the  world  in 
which  they  live,  remember,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  prurient 
curiosity  is  a  characteristic  of  the  young,  and  then  they  will  not  go  far 
wrong.  The  Censor's  advisers  are  gentlemen  whose  whole  time  is 
given  to  the  reading  of  plays,  who  are  trained  to  their  work,  and 
who,  in  addition  to  being  imbued  with  the  traditions  of  office,  have 
unrivalled  opportunities  for  comparing  the  relative  morality  of 
plays. 

"  But,"  say  the  enemies  of  the  Censorship,  "  the  control  is  unfair 
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and  ineffective."  Unfair  because  it  licenses  a  "  Jane  "  and  forbids 
"  Les  Lionnes  Pauvres,"  and  ineffective  because  the  Censor  cannot 
always  prevent  gagging,  or,  to  use  Mr.  Archer's  own  words,  "  The 
present  system  is  ineffectual  as  no  act  of  parliament  could  put  the 
Censor  into  thirty  theatres  at  once."  This  is  beating  argument  to 
the  thinnest  leaf.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  is,  no  doubt,  just  as 
unable  to  stop  gagging  as  a  policeman  is  to  arrest  every  man  who 
misconducts  himself  in  the  street.  But  we  do  not  abolish  the 
police  because  offenders  sometimes  escape  arrest.  Both  officials  do 
their  duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  that  duty  being  to  prevent 
liberty  from  degenerating  into  licence. 

Mr.  Archer  is  on  safer  ground  when  he  charges  the  Censorship 
with  "  unfairness  "  ;  still,  even  on  this  point  his  arguments  do  not 
bear  analysis.  There  is,  surely,  a  great  difference  between  the 
double  entendres  of  farcical  comedy  and  immorality  made  attractive 
and  excusable  by  example,  insidious  argument,  and  specious  logic. 
The  Clarendon  Press  reprinted  the  Athenian  comedies,  which  con- 
tained expressions  which  even  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  use.  But  no  purist,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever 
denounced  the  reprint  of  these  works,  and  why  ?  because  we  all  feel 
that  foul,  and  even  immoral,  expressions  in  themselves  do  no  par- 
ticular harm.  We  hear  most  objectionable  expressions  in  the  street 
every  day  and  pass  on  none  the  worse,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  destitute  of  any  precise  definition  or  meaning. 

But  when  the  tired  votaries  of  pleasure  demand  a  dramatic 
literature  in  which  the  precious  gifts  of  imagination  and  eloquence 
are  enlisted  in  the  service  of  adulterers  and  seducers  ;  plays  in  which 
the  peace  of  families  is  ruined  and  broken  up  in  the  sacred  name  of 
lust ;  plays  in  which  nearly  all  the  characters  are,  more  or  less, 
mixed  up  in  transactions  at  once  unbecoming  and  degrading  ;  plays  in 
which  our  most  sacred  institutions  and  family  ties  are  bitterly 
assailed  ;  plays  in  which  the  stories  are  so  handled  as  to  make  one 
wonder  whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as  truth  in  the  world  ; — 
when  the  Censorship  which  refuses  a  license  to  such  works  and 
grants  a  license  to  *'  Jane,"  is  accused  of  "  unfairness  "  all  I  can  say 
is,  that  nails  of  such  poor  quality  are  useless  if  employed  in  manu- 
facturing the  coffin  of  the  Censorship. 

The  policy  of  the  Censor  being  well  known,  an  author  when  writ- 
ing his  play  must  know  where  the  danger  lies.  That  the  labour 
of  some  months  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  man  who,  by  one 
stroke  of  his  pen,  can  reduce  the  value  of  the  play  to  the  cost  of 
the  paper  it  is  written  upon  sounds  well,  but  like  many  other 
of  their  arguments,  does  not  bear  analysis.  It  reminds  me  of  a 
favourite  amusement  of  the  Greek  sophists  who  denounced  institu- 
tions well  known  for  their  beneficial  influence  simply  for  the 
sake  of  the  practice  it  afforded  them  in  controversy.  The  duty  of 
the  Censor  is  to  reject  the  immoral,  and  protect  and  encourage  the 
moral.  Therefore,  all  the  dramatist  has  to  do  is  to  conform  to 
regulations  which,  personally,  he  may  object  to,  but  which  he  has  no 
right  to  set  aside. 
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It  is  only  natural,  however,  that  when  a  license  is  refused 
the  author  should  feel  incensed,  and  look  about  for  arguments 
to  prove  "  that  the  Censorship  is  an  unwarrantable  despotism.*' 
A  man  of  genius  is  but  a  man  ;  still,  however  angry  he  may  be,  he 
should  know — in  truth,  he  does  know — that,  while  the  interests  of 
morality  are  permanent,  any  desire  to  remove  their  safeguards  may 
be  only  transitory. 

No  true  lover  of  the  drama  wishes  to  invest  our  plays  with  the 
morality  of  tracts.  To  the  austerity  of  the  Puritans  we  were  largely 
indebted  for  the  excesses  which  followed  the  Restoration.  But  a 
drama  which  would  hold  up  to  scorn  all  those  links  and  ties  which 
bind  society  together  proves  the  necessity  for  some  supervision. 
The  Licenser  might  refuse  a  license  to  a  comparatively  harmless  play, 
but  a  bad  Lord  Chamberlain  is  better  than  no  Lord  Chamberlain, 
just  as  a  bad  magistrate  is  better  than  Anarchy. 

It,  therefore,  seems  to  me  that  the  opponents  of  the  existing 
Censorship  have  two  problems  to  solve,  first,  to  prove  that  the 
drama  suffers  from  the  existing  Censorship,  and,  second,  to  provide 
us,  if  it  does  so  suffer,  with  something  better  than  "  Dramatic 
Prosecutors"  and  "Arbitration  Boards."  Failing  these  they  may 
perhaps  be  induced  to  support  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw's  proposal, 
which  is  simplicity  itself,  "  Abolish  the  Monarchy,  and  you  abolish 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,"  says  Mr.  Shaw.  How  this  gentleman  does 
long  to  fire  the  prairie  ! 

ARTHUR  GOODRICH. 


NOTE.— Since  writing  this  article.  I  see  that  Mr.  Archer  has  signified  his  willingness 
to  drop  the  Dramatic  Prosecutor  and  Arbitration  Board,  providing  that  the  Censor 
withholds  his  prohibition  till  after  production.  Were  the  Legislature  to  afford  Mr. 
Archer  and  his  supporters  this  relief,  they  would  in  common  justice  have  to  repeal 
or  alter  the  law  which  empowers  a  magistrate  to  seize  immoral  literature  before  it 
is  published.  The  20  and  21  Vic.,  c.  83,  is  a  Press  Censorship  of  much  greater 
severity  than  that  exercised  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  By  it  a  magistrate  on  a 
sworn  information  setting  forth  "  that  printed  matter  of  an  indecent  character  is  to 
be  found  in  a  certain  place  for  the  purpose  of  sale  "  may  order  its  seizure  and  destruc- 
tion, and  may  in  addition  send  the  owner  to  jail  as  a  misdemeanant.  The  fact  that 
the  Act  distinctly  provides  for  seizure  before  publication  shows  that  the  Legislature 
was  fully  alive  to  the  folly  of  waiting  till  after. 
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A  Tragedy  of  Three.* 


HERE  were  three  actors  in  the  days  gone  by, 
Who,  bound  together  by  the  woven  tie 
Of  art  and  friendship,  made  such  merry  sport 
For  poor  men,  that  the  prim  and  jaded  Court 
Was  fain  to  see  their  play. 

Now  of  the  three 
One,  all  forgetful  of  the  Court,  made  free 
To  imitate  with  gesture  and  grimace, 
The  pose,  the  accents,  and  the  gruesome  face 
Of  a  great  Judge.     And  for  this  jest  folks  say 
The  hapless  clown  was  seized  and  dragged  away 
To  jail.     "  There,  which  was  strange,"  the  story  saith 
"  This  actor  died  for  very  dread  of  death." 
The  dead  man's  fellows,  when  the  news  was  brought, 
Moved  not  nor  spake  a  word.     They  were  untaught 
In  the  grim,  tragedies  that  Death  doth  make 
For  pleasure  of  the  gods, — no  word  they  spake. 
But  stood  a'gazing,  like  the  ghosts  that  dwell 
For  ever  in  the  fields  of  Asphodel. 
That  night  the  people  called  their  names  in  vain, 
The  hapless  trio  never  played  again. 
For  in  the  morn,  the  dead  man's  fellows  crept 
Unto  the  jail.     Folks  say  the  jailor  wept 
To  see  how  lovingly  and  with  what  tender  care 
They  bore  their  friend  from  out  the  prison  bare 
Unto  a  church  hard  by. 

They  knew  the  priest. 
And  so  about  the  vigil  of  the  feast 
Of  Mary  Magdalen,  a  Mass  was  said, 
That  Christ  might  ease  the  burden  of  the  dead. 
Right  so  it  was,  that  while  the  censer  swung, 
While  by  the  white-robed  boys  was  sweetly  sung 
"  Sensuum  defectui,"     .     .     .     peacefully 
The  souls  of  the  two  mummers  passed  away. 
Jean-Baptiste  Poquelin,  called  Moliere, 
Knelt  in  the  church  with  the  devoted  pair. 

ARTHUR  WATHEN  THOMPSON. 

*  NOTE. — The  three  comedians,  Garguille,  Turlupin,  and  Gros  Guillaume,  devoted 
friends,  who  followed  each  other  to  the  grave  within  a  week,  were  said  to  be  the 
first  to  excite  the  dramatic  ardour  of  Moliere. 
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George  Alexander 
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,ERE  the  laws  of  chivalry  in  force,  and  every  champion 
of  the  stage,  as  of  the  jousting  lists,  compelled  to  shout 
a  war  cry,  Mr.  Alexander  would  nightly  dash  into  the 
fray  crying, "  A  Montague  !  A  Montague  !  "  For  to  this 
great  family  he  belongs.  He  inherits  their  tempera- 
ment, their  methods  (ancient  and  modern),  and  seem- 
ingly their  ambitions.  Unlike  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr. 
Willard,  and  possibly  Mr.  Tree,  he  seeks  to  found  no  "  new  school.'* 
It  is  his  to  perpetuate  the  worthy  traditions  of  a  worthy  (stage) 
house.  And  though  what  Galatea  urged  against  Chrysos  must  also 
be  spoken  of  him,  by  no  means  with  reproach  need  he  be  told, 
"  You're  not  original." 

The  Montague  family  is  of  vast  extent.  When  Romeo  of  that  ilk 
founded  the  race,  probably  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  his  would  be 
like  unto  the  mustard  seed,  and  become  so  great  a  tree  that  all  the 
love  birds  of  the  drama  should  come  and  nestle  in  the  branches 
thereof.  But  this  has  come  to  pass.  On  every  hand  are  Montagues. 
The  world  of  art  is  thick  with  them.  In  all  ages  and  in  all  climes, 
garbed  in  every  variety  of  costume,  and  clothing  their  passion  in 
every  conceivable  mode  of  speech,  they  bob  up  serenely,  attesting 
their  relationship  by  deed  and  word.  Forlorn,  they  mope  in  Arden. 
Grown  older  and  more  selfish,  they  flaunt  it  (upon  borrowed  money), 
wooing  wealthy  beauties  at  far-famed  Belmont,  lovely  Portia's  seat. 
Roughened  by  war,  the  harmless  fopperies  of  Love  abandoned  for 
the  moment  for  a  soldier's  swagger  and  an  inch-deep  cynic's  tongue, 
a  distant  cousin  of  that  same  "villain  Romeo,"  presently  is  snared 
by  Beatrice.  Generations  later,  and  hailing  no  longer  from  Verona, 
Padua,  or  Venice,  but  from  the  outskirts  of  distant  Lyons,  bursts 
hysterically  another  of  the  brood.  He  calls  himself  a  gardener,  and 
anon  a  prince  (a  shabby  business  this),  but  his  speech  b^wrayeth 
him.  When  he  outbids  "yon  sordid  huckster  for  that  priceless 
jewel,"  he  proclaims  himself  a  Montague  indeed.  A  noisy  and 
bombastic  member  of  the  family,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  Montague. 

About  this  time,  too,  appears  a  patriot  conspirator  in  Paris — the 
city,  not  the  ill-starred  County,  Juliet's  cousin — who  murmurs  thril- 
ling words  of  love  into  the  ears  of  Fouche's  lady-spy,  dallying  early 
and  late  beneath  the  dewy  shades  of  Fontainebleau,  when  he  should 
be  up  and  about  his  country's  business.  He  too.  this  Creole,  is  a 
Montague.  And  since  '  our  century  began,  what  scores  of  them, 
grouped  under  every  letter  of  the  alphabet !  To  catalogue  them 
were  to  fill  too  many  pages,  but  a  short  string  is  necessary  to  my 
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purpose.  Arthur  Pendennis  before  he  came  to  London,  chummed 
with  Warrington,  and  wrote  (not  dramatic  criticism,  let  us  hope) 
for  the  P.M.G.,  must  be  accounted  a  Montague  ;  and  Clive  New- 
come  and  Edgar  of  Ravenswood,  Armand  Duval,  George  D'Alroy, 
Claude  Glynne,  Hugh  Trevor,  Arthur  Beaufoy,  Mark  Cross,  Julian 
Beauclerc,  Richard  Feverel,  Dennis  Heron— a  motley  crowd,  but 
all  of  the  noble  house  of  Montague.  All  lovers,  impulsive, 
romantic,  passionate,  and — just  a  little  weak. 

To  clothe  these  Montagues  in  flesh  and  blood  is  Mr.  Alexander's 
mission  and  his  privilege.  For  this  he  has  been  dowered  by  Nature 
in  a  royal  imood.  Voice,  form,  and  feature,  all  are  his  ;  if  not  in 
ripe  perfection,  at  least  in  richer  measure  than  any  other  player  of 
our  time  enjoys.  Add  to  these  a  quick  intelligence,  and,  in  default 
of  a  rush  of  imagination,  a  supreme  capacity  for  taking  pains,  and 
the  inventory  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  actor  is  complete.  Were 
these  qualities  allied  with  great  physical  strength  or  tragic  intensity, 
there  would  be  few  fields  in  the  dramatic  world  that  Mr.  Alexander 
could  not  conquer,  but  Nature  in  giving  much  did  not  give  all,  and 
the  limitations  she  has  imposed  upon  her  favourite  are  sharp  and 
clear.  To  get  back  to  the  idea  with  which  I  started,  it  was  with 
the  Montagues  that  his  existence  as  an  artist  was  from  the  beginning 
destined  to  be  passed,  and  by  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  them 
that  it  was  destined  to  be  always  fettered. 

Thus,  characters  demanding  great  dramatic  power,  or  rising  to  the 
altitude  of  tragic  passion,  are  beyond  the  actor's  reach.  He  is  human 
in  all  that  he  does,  but  with  an  everyday  humanity,  the  graceful, 
charming,  well-bred,  nicely-toned  humanity  proper  to  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  Culture.  But  from  humanity  in  the  rough  his  inclinations 
hold  him  aloof.  "  Mankind  knows  but  one  mother— Passion,"  one 
may,  or  should,  read  in  "  The  Pilgrim's  Scrip,"  but  Hagar  the  brood- 
ing yearning  tigress  in  the  wilderness  and  Hagar  the  soft-eyed  sultana 
in  Abram's  tent  are  two  women,  not  one.  And  in  Mr.  Alexander 
is  no  trace  of  the  blood  of  Ishmael.  He  could  appreciate  the  des- 
perate shifts  and  embarrassments  of  the  Spider,  and  possibly  identify 
himself  with  Claude  Duval ;  but  the  tentacles  of  his  mind  could  never 
grasp  their  brother  knight  of  the  road,  Bill  Sikes,  or  the  towering 
figure  of  Hereward  the  Wake.  He  is  the  gentle  Frank  Leigh,  not 
Amyas  the  warrior  or  grim  Salvation  Yeo.  Not  a  Giles  Winterborne, 
Decimus  Saxon,  John  Ridd,  or  Carver  Doone,  but  a  Sir  Nigel  Loring, 
a  Fitzpiers,  and  a  Sir  Gervas  Jerome.  Were  "  The  Bondman " 
dramatised,  here  would  be  an  ideal  Michael  Sunlocks,  but  as  far  re- 
moved as  Mr.  Wyndhampr  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould  would  he  be  from  the 
wild,  dauntless,  noble  vagabond,  Jason  the  Red.  In  brief,  although  in 
his  acting  there  is  always  a  suggestion  of  romance,  even  in  the 
wretched  "  walking  gentleman  "  parts  to  which  of  late  he  has  con- 
demned himself,  Mr.  Alexander  can  only  compass  romance  of  a  certain 
kind,  the  tender,  the  sweet,  the  elegant,  the  refined,  the  delicate, 
and  the  plaintive. 

This  is  the  result  partly,  I  suspect,  of  temperament  and  physique, 
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and  partly  of  the  method  Mr.  Alexander  deliberately  adopts.  We 
know  that  method — it  comes  frqm  the  Lyceum.  It  is  the  method 
known  among  professors  of  a  sister  art  as  "  stippling."  The  out- 
come, it  may  be,  of  excessive  caution,  or  of  implicit  faith  in  the 
means  employed  by  the  one  great  chief  and  teacher  he  has  known, 
or,  perhaps,  of  a  profound  disbelief  in  "  inspiration  "  and  all  such 
specious  traps  for  the  unwary  ;  certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Alexander's 
present  method  is  fatal  to  great  work.  In  the  portraits  he  achieves, 
life-like  enough  in  their  way,  there  are  no  broad  strokes.  The 
colour  is  not  dashed  in  with  the  bold  hand  of  a  master.  Every 
effect  is  wrought  by  means  of  numberless  touches,  elaborately  and 
harmoniously  arranged,  testifying  most  eloquently  to  the  patience 
and  intelligence  of  the  actor,  but,  even  in  situations  of  absorbing 
interest,  failing  to  complete  the  illusion.  So  busy  indeed  are  we 
kept  in  observing  the  skill  of  the  player,  his  deftness  and  ingenuity 
and  fertility  of  resource,  that  our  attention  is  rather  diverted  than 
otherwise  from  the  character  he  is 'bent  upon  realising.  But  this 
tireless  devotion  to  detail,  this  preference  for  delicate  colouring,  and 
curious  avoidance  of  bold  outline,  may  after  all  be  a  confession  of 
diffidence  and  youth.  He  is  the  only  actor  of  the  day  who  has 
attained  -to  a  position  of  any  eminence  whilst  still  in  early  man- 
hood ;  and  it  must  further  be  remembered  in  his  favour  that  since 
his  departure  from  the  Lyceum  he  has,  with  three  exceptions, 
appeared  in  parts  absolutely  unworthy  of  the  pains  he  has  lavished 
upon  them,  the  result  being  that  the  artificiality  or  feebleness  of  the 
character  has  thrown  into  relief  the  mechanism  of  the  player  and 
Deflected  upon  him  a  discredit  which  probably  he  did  not  deserve. 

But  supposing  that  he  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  power 
to  exchange,  for  this  softly  whispering  style,  "  the  larger  utterance 
of  the  early  gods,"  there  is  still  an  honourable  place  for  him,  and  that 
in  the  very  fore-front  of  his  profession.  For  the  fruits  of  his 
Lyceum  apprenticeship  were  two-fold.  Not  only  did  he  learn  of 
Mr.  Irving  the  art  of  intellectual  elaboration,  an  accomplishment 
sometimes  not  quite  in  keeping  with  his  heroic  figure  and  gallant 
personality,  but  he  mastered  also  the  arts  of  management.  And  if, 
as  I  conjecture,  there  be  in  him  a  natural  bent  towards  Romance, 
these  in  conjunction  may  do  the  stage  great  service.  Already  there 
has  been  established  at  the  St.  James's  a  representative  company  of 
English  actors.  Already  we  have  learned  to  look  for  masterful 
managerial  treatment  of  a  play  at  Mr.  Alexander's  hands.  And 
when  he  shall  have  turned  his  back  once  and  for  all  upon  the 
shoddy  patricians  of  a  stage  Mayfair,  their  sleek  animalism,  their 
stuffy  little  minds,  and  unsavoury  sensual  intrigues,  we  may  expect 
rare  things  of  the  taste  and  talent  now  trammelled  by  the  common- 
place of  machine-made  modish  melodrama. 

My  expectation  of  this  leap  from  the  beaten  path  into  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new  involves  an  apparent  contradiction  of  a 
previous  proposition,  I  must  admit ;  but,  inclined  to  sameness  and 
to  tameness  though  the  actor's  work  for  two  years  past  has  been, 
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there  was  that  in  his  Faust  which  suggested  that  the  lusty  Romance 
of  the  Old  World  might  some  day  divide  his  affections  with  the 
emasculate  Romance  of  the  New.  And  the  conflict  it  seems  is 
imminent.  Hitherto  Mr.  Alexander's  following  has  been  drawn 
almost  exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  what  is  called  "Society," 
and  any  deviation  from  the  plan  of  campaign  most  congenial 
to  this  influential  circle  would  have  belied  that  shrewdness  and 
that  caution  which  have  marked  his  every  step  as  manager. 
But  the  announcement  of  a  blank-verse  adaptation  of  Victor  Hugo's 
tragedy,  "  Ruy  Bias,"  lightens  what  appeared  a  gloomy  outlook. 
This  bodes  a  revolution.  And  means  one  of  two  things.  Either  it 
is  recognised  that  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  Romance  is  at  hand  ;  or 
Mr.  Alexander  feels  his  footing  to  be  sure,  and  intends  to  appeal  for 
the  future  not  to  the  Agrippa  of  Society,  but  to  the  Caesar  of  the 
World.  And  either  way  makes  our  gain.  For  what  if  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  leading  actor  make  rather  for  the  lambent  flame  of 
emotional  fervour  than  for  the  fierce,  white  glow  of  passion. 
In  Romance,  among  the  Montagues,  are  scores  of  noble  gentlemen 
whose  characteristics  are  identical  with  his,  and  for  whom  the  stage 
and  we  are  waiting. 

That  air  of  gentle  melancholy  he  can  so  well  assume,  that  courtli- 
ness and  kindly  dignity  which  half -blind  one  to  Lord  Windermere's 
gross  and  despicable  cowardice,  his  pensive  grace  and  unaffected  ten- 
derness, at  once  suggest  him  as  Mr.  Irving's  only  possible  successor 
in  such  a  character  as  Charles  I,  and  as  the  Richard  the  Second  and 
the  Hamlet  of  the  near  future.  From  his  performances  of  Macduff,- 
Paul  Astier,  George  Addis,  and  Mark  Cross,  the  obvious  deduction 
would  be  that  he  can  indicate  the  workings  of  the  brain  more  surely 
than  he  can  find  expression  for  the  passions  of  the  heart.  And  I  have 
frequently  pronounced  an  absolution  after  listening  to  confessions 
of  inability  to  feel  the  strain  of  his  emotion.  But  the  absence  from 
his  work  of  the  rarest  vitalising  qualities,  although  it  must  seriously 
retard  him  in  the  inevitable  advance  which  every  ambitious  actor 
undertakes  upon  the  great  characters  of  English  drama,  need  limit 
-the  field  of  operations  but  very  slightly.  In  the  nature  of  a  Montague 
deep  calls  not  unto  deep,  and  the  adroitness  of  Mr.  Alexander's  act- 
ing, even  when  the  scene  demands  that  profound  feelings  shall  be 
stirred,  is  nearly  always  equal  to  the  task  of  giving  plausibility  to 
his  conception.  Indeed,  to  the  actor's  honour  be  it  said  that 
the  -expedients  he  adopts  to  conceal  his  deficiencies  have  been  so 
brilliantly  employed,  that  more  than  once  the  shadow  has  been  suc- 
cessfully proffered  for  the  substance,  and  a  majority  have  accepted 
for  strength  what  was  in  reality  a  device  for  masking  a  weakness. 

Then,  it  must  not  be  forgotton,  he  is  a  comedian.  Here  again  some- 
thing is  lost  for  the  want  of  that  same  vitality.  He  lacks  sparkle  and 
animation.  But  "Comedy,  the  master  key  to  Fame,"  is  his.  In  him 
even  the  heated  champions  of  Mr.  Tree  must  acknowledge  a 
possible  Beau  Austin,  and  where  lives  another  Doricourt  (after  Mr. 
Irving),  if  not  here  ?  Within  the  boundaries  of  this  realm  he  is  the 
fairy  Prince.  Indeed,  he  has  the  distinction  of  being  the,  second  actor 
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(Delaunay  was  the  first),  who  has  helped  me  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  an  old  playgoer,  when  he  said  "  Ah,  sir,  you  should  have  seen 
and  heard  Charles  Keinble.  He  was  a  prince.  And  words  as  they 
fell  from  him  seemed  pearls."  And  when  I  search  the  ranks  of 
English  actors,  I  can  find  no  third. 

Upon  the  comedy  stage,  in  short,  I  can  conceive  his  doing  what 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has  done  in  verse.  And  when  he  has  induced 
Mr.  George  Meredith  to  base  a  comedy  on  "  Evan  Harrington  " — or  to 
cajole  his  friend,  Mr.  Barrie,  into  writing  it  for  him — Mr.  Alexander 
might  harbour  lowlier  ambitions  than  the' resurrection  of  those  fine 
gentlemen  who  with  measured  elegance  lounged  and  frittered  their 
shallow  lives  away  two  centuries  ago.  The  traditions  of  old  English 
comedy  stand  in  danger  of  perishing  outright.  Only  with  Mr.  Tree 
and  Mr.  Alexander  can  it  rest  to  rally  and  restore  them. 

But  as  manager  he  has  already  established  his  reputation.  In  this 
capacity,  Mr.  Alexander  has  laid  the  whole  playgoing  public  of  Eng- 
land under  an  obligation.  Little  had  been  lost  had  his  sumptuous 
mountings,  and  pseudo-literary  plays,  never  seen  the  light  ;  but  of 
priceless  art  how  much  has  his  eye  for  unappreciated  talent  been  less 
keen.  To  him  we  owe  the  restoration  to  the  stage  of  Miss  Marion 
Terry,  and  the  encouragement  of  a  sane  dramatist  in  Mr.  Carton. 
And  these  debts  will  go  far  towards  balancing  the  accouct,  when  we 
attempt  to  estimate  our  claims  for  "  Dr.  Bill,"  "  Lord  Anerley," 
"  Forgiveness,"  and  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan."  Simply  for  his  faith 
in  Miss  Terry,  indeed,  and  for  his  determination  to  afford  her  the 
chance  she  had  been  denied  for  years,  he  is  entitled  to  our  fervent 
gratitude  ;  for  Miss  Terry  is  an  artist  quite  peerless  upon  the  English 
stage,  and  the  neglect  of  which  managers  were  for  several  years  guilty 
towards  her  was  a  reflection  upon  English  art. 

Nor  is  the  engagement  of  this  brilliant  actress  his  sole  achievement 
in  this  respect.  From  the  first,  he  gathered  about  him  an  exception- 
ally able  company,  and  to-day  the  little  band  of  actors  at  his  theatre, 
of  whom  the  most  distinguished  members,  hitherto  un-named,  are 
Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould,  Mr.  Ben  Webster,  and  Miss  Lily  Hanbury, 
could  in  modern  comedy  hold  their  own  against  any  in  the  world. 
For  this  policy,  Mr.  Alexander's  artistic  education  under  Mr.  Irving 
must  be  to  some  extent  responsible.  The  stamp  of  the  Lyceum  is 
indeed  upon  all  the  St.  James's  productions.  There  is  visible  in 
King  Street  the  same  fine  sense  of  pictorial  effect  that  has  earned  a 
unique  reputation  for  the  master  manager  of  the  age.  Upon  every 
detail  the  work  of  the  artist  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  work  of  the 
actor.  At  times,  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  appeal  were  to  the  eye  and 
the  fancy,  rather  than  the  judgment.  And  such  is  the  masterful 
execution  manifest  in  the  production  as  a  whole,  so  largely  does 
this  challenge  admiration  in  excess  of  the  imaginative  and  creative 
powers  exhibited  in  Mr.  Alexander's  work  as  an  actor,  that  I  cannot 
but  conclude  that  his  achievements  as  a  manager  will  far  out-weigh 
his  triumphs  as  a  player.  In  the  latter  capacity,  however,  he  is 
assured  of  ever-growing  success  so  long  as  to  his  own  self  he's  true — 
and  the  Montagues  bound  his  ambitions.  But  as  a  great  melo- 
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dramatic  actor,  or  the  coming  tragedian,  I  cannot  picture  him.  He 
suggests  neither  the  ideal  player  of  Nance  Oldfi eld's  warm  fancy,  who 
"rides  on  the  whirlwind  of  the  poet's  words  and  sways  a  thousand 
throbbing  hearts,"  nor  a  dramatic  Adrian  Harley  with  a  mission  to 

"  go  sow  nightmares." 

ADDISON  BRIGHT. 


The    Robe    of   Song. 


i. 

Queen  uprose  from  her  golden  throne  ; 

"  0  weave  me  a  robe,"  said  she, 
"  A  robe  whose  fame  shall  be  mine  alone 

In  the  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
0,  weave  me  a  robe  so  pure  and  bright 

That  ne'er  before  was  made, 
And  the  world  shall  worship  our  Land  of  Light, 

And  its  glory  shall  never  fade  !  " 

II. 
The  weavers  wove  by  day  and  night 

In  the  city  by  the  sea 
A  wondrous  robe  for  the  Queen's  delight 

Of  matchless  purity  ; 
And  as  they  sat  at  the  ancient  loom 

And  wove  this  robe  so  fair 
They  could  not  see  in  the  moon-lit  room 

The  Spirit  that  hovered  there. 

III. 
The  Queen  uprose  from  her  golden  throne, 

Shining  in  robes  of  white  ; 
"She  sang  ;  and  song  was  her's  alone 

In  the  hush'd  and  wondering  night ! 
And  hearts  were  swept  by  an  unseen  hand, 

And  thrill'd  by  a  voice  that  day, 
'Twas  song  that  was  born  in  the  sunny  land 

And  song  that  will  live  for  aye  ! 
****** 

'Tis  music  wakes  the  tear  that  starts 

Unbidden  to  the  eye  ; 
'Tis  music  moves  a  thousand  hearts 

By  simple  melody  ! 
And  sings  for  ever  as  Time  departs 

Songs  that  will  never  die. 

C.D.  H. 
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A   Stage  Door  Lover. 


HERE  is  to  me  an  overpowering  attraction  about  stage 
doors.  I  cannot  understand  it.  I  have  reasoned  and 
argued  with  myself  upon  the  downright  folly  of  allowing 
these  side-street,  musty,  insignificant  Thespian  portals  to 
wield  this  peculiar  sway  over  mo,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  stage  doors  simply  walk  in.  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  walk  inside  themselves,  but  that  they  win  hands  down.  That 
explanation  should  be  quite  clear  to  persons  of  a  non-sporting 
tendency. 

Strange  as  it  doubtless  will  appetir  to  the  uneducated  in  this 
particular  line  of  attraction,  I  even  prefer  gazing  at  stage  doors  to 
gazing  at  the  drama  from  a  comfortable  seat  in  the  stalls  ;  not 
that  I  have  ever  had  a  comfortable,  or  otherwise,  seat  in  this 
critical  division  of  the  house,  but  I  have  watched  the  graceful  ease 
with  which  certain  frequenters  of  this  select  place  recline  and 
devour  the  stage  products.  I  have  also  watched  them  devouring 
the  products  of  another  part  of  the  house  between  the  acts,  but  I 
merely  mention  this  en  passant. 

Yes,  without  doubt  mine  is  an  exceptional  case,  a  somewhat 
pitiable  one  also,  I  am  at  times  inclined  to  think,  and  yet  after 
all  I  verily  believe  I  squeeze  more  enjoyment  out  of  the 
stage  doors  than  many  inside  habitues  squeeze  out  of  the  actors 
and  actresses — lady  members  of  the  profession  kindly  note  that  I 
write  in  a  figurative  sense — at  any  rate  judging  from  many  of  the 
newspaper  reports — 1  beg  pardon,  newspaper  criticisms. 

I  remember  the  time  when,  like  an  ordinary,  peaceful,  and  con- 
tented playgoer,  I  used  to  arm  myself  with  my  Shakespeare,  or  my 
"Saints  and  Sinners,"  or  my  "Times,"  and  proceed  to  one  or  the 
oth,er  of  the  orange-smelling  parts  of  the  theatre  and  take  in  the 
drama  like  a  respectable  citizen.  Now  things  are  changed.  I  find  my- 
self an  outside  man — one  of  the  crowd  of  dramatic  hangers-on.  I  get 
mixed  up  with  coatless  gentlemen  iu  white  silent  slippers,  "  cutty  'r 
pipes  and  red  noses,  juvenile  newsvendors,  horses'  legs,  violinr 
cornet,  and  trombone  cases,  faces  which  are  a  credit  to  the  noble 
army  of  barbers,  bantering  ladies,  and  flowery,  crush  hat  fops.  And 
I  like  it,  too.  I  simply  revel  in  it.  Endeavour  as  I  may  and  do,  I 
cannot  keep  away  from  stage  doors.  I  have  been  moved  on  many 
times  ;  I  have  even  been  conducted  out  of  a  street  in  which  one  of 
my  favourite  stage  doors  is  situated,  but  this  simply  has  the  effect  of 
driving  me  on  to  another. 

Now  if  I  ever  saw  any  of  the  great  stars  going  in  or  coming  out, 
perhaps  there  might  be  an  excuse  for  my  eccentricity  (an  evasive 
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word,  spiteful  folks  will  say),  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  don't.  I  try 
hard  enough,  goodness  knows  (what  a  heap  of  secrets  goodness 
must  know  to  be  sure),  but  up  to  now  I  have  signally  failed.  I 
never  appear  to  be  able  to  see  above  the  first  violin,  the  stage 
manager,  or  the  ballet  master.  A  poor  record  this  everybody  but  the 
three  gentlemen  just  mentioned  will  conclude,  and  so  do  I.  How- 
ever, I  am  seriously  thinking  of  humouring  myself  into  the  belief 
that  tc  see  the  critics  come  out  of  the  main  exit  after  a  first. night 
would  be  a  sight  worth  seeing. 

Take  the  Lyceum  stage  door.  Everyone  knows  where  it  is  surely. 
Well,  I  have  stood  night  after  night  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
to  see  Mr.  Irving  or  Miss  Terry.  I  have  run  after  every  cab  that 
approached  the  do.or.  I  have  tipped  innumerable  strangers  (who 
assured  me  that  they  knew  them  both  off  the  stage),  to  point  them 
out  to  me,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  only  satisfaction  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  get  from  these  knowing -ones  has  been  that  they  (Mr. 
Irving  and  Miss  Terry)  must  have  gone  in  or  come  out  by  another 
door. 

I  am  quite  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  these  premiers 
artistes  have  either  a  subway  laid  on  for  their  especial  use,  or  some 
indescribable  overhead  arrangement  which  quietly  drops  them  in 
and  takes  them  out,  via  the  roof. 

I  have  stood  for  hours  at  the  Gaiety  stage  door  to  see  Nelly 
Farren  or  Fred  Leslie,  but  I  have  never  succeeded  ;  and  it  has  more 
than  once  been  all  I  could  do  to  extricate  myself  from  a  mass  of 
collars,  eye-grasses,  and  wooden  heads. 

As  for  Drury  Lane — but  there,  let  me  confess  at  once  that  I 
aspired  too  high.  Surely  it  was  absurd  to  endeavour  to  see  a 
(K)  night  at  an  afternoon  performance  !  The  biggest  star  I  ever  saw 
here  was  Little  Tich. 

There  is  not  a  stage  door  in  London  that  I  do  not  haunt.  Such  is 
my  weakness  for  them  that  I  actually  cannot  pass  those  which  are 
not  yet  built  without  stopping  to  look  at  them.  (I  am  not  an  Irish- 
man). I  find  myself  searching  at  the  "  Melnotte  "  and  the  "  George 
Edwardes'  "  for  the  spot  where  some  day  shall  be  beloved  stage  doors. 

What  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  drama,  from  an  outside  point 
of  view,  I  am,  to  be  sure  !  I  give  in  to  none  in  my  thorough -ap- 
preciation of  everything  that  is  beautiful,  that  is  enlightening,  that 
is  conventional,  that  is  even  melodramatic  about  the  stage  doors. 
For  I  am  an  inveterate  frequenter  and  lover  of  them,  and  shall  be  to 
my  dying  day. 

L.  A. 
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Our   Portraits  and   Biographies. 


No.  CCLXXXVIIL—MISS  ANNIE  1RIH1I. 

THE  charming  actress  who  is  the  subject  of  the  first  of  our  portraits  in 
this  issue  had  gained  considerable  experience  in  the  provinces  before  appear- 
ing in  the  metropolis.  As  a  member  of  companies  managed  respectively  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Vernon,  F.  M.  Paget,  Fred  Gould,  and  Charles  Dornton,  Miss 
Irish  played  in  farce,  comedy,  and  drama.  This,  together  with  appearances  in 
pantomime  at  Glasgow,  Brighton,  and  Manchester,  occupied  three  years.  During 
a  further  term  of  two  years  Miss  Irish  played  the  leading  roles  in  the  Messrs. 
Gatti's  Adelphi  dramas  on  tour,  and  it  was  her  success  in  these  that  brought 
her  to  London  to  appear,  in  March,  1887,  as  Lena  Nelson  in  "  The  Harbour 
Lights "  (the  character  originally  played  by  Miss  Mary  Rorke).  Since  that 
date  Miss  Irish  has  been  constantly  before  the  public,  and  has  become  a  great 
favourite  in  a  most  varied  series  of  impersonations,  as  the  following  list  will 
show:— Mary  Northcote,  "The  Bells  of  Haslemere"  (Adelphi,  July  28th, 
1887);  in  1888,  Marjorie,  "Barren  Land"  (Olympic  matinee,  April  llth), 
Hesketh  Price,  "  The  Viper  on  the  Hearth "  (Criterion  matinee,  May 
15th),  and  Edith  Lock,  "  Blackmail "  (Criterion  matinee,  October  17th  ; 
in  1889,  Kitty  Ferriby,  "The  Poet"  (Vaudeville,  January  4th),  Kate 
Constant,  "  That  Doctor  Cupid  "  (Vaudeville,  in  place  of  Miss  Winifred  Emery, 
March  4th),  Alice  Grantley,  "Her  Father"  (Vaudeville  matinee,  May  16th), 
Madeline,  "Member  for  Slocum"  (Lyric  matinee,  June  3rd),  Dina  Dorf, 
"  Pillars  of  Society  "  (Opera  Comique  matinee,  July  17th)  ;  in  July,  1889,  she 
took  Miss  Maud  Milfett's  place  as  Minnie  Gilfillian  in  "  Sweet  Lavender,"  at 
Terry's.  The  year  1890  saw  Miss  Irish  produce  her  own  four-act  play,  "  Across 
Her  Path  "  (January  21st),  at  a  matinee  at  Terry's,  in  which  she  played  Barbara 
Dale.  This  young  actress  was  then  specially  engaged  at  three  days'  notice  by 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  to  play  Miss  Julia  Neilson's  part  in  u  A  Man's  Shadow" 
for  one  night  (March  5th),  and  appeared  with  success  as  Julie  de  Noirville 
after  only  two  rehearsals  ;  on  April  12th  she  appeared  as  Mrs.  Canty  in 
"  Prince  and  Pauper  "  (Gaiety  matinee)  ;  under  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier's  manage- 
ment at  the  St.  James's,  Miss  Irish  played  Lucy  in  "  Your  Wife,"  and  Alice  in 
41  Old  Friends  "  (June  26th)  ;  and  on  July  24th,  Nan  in  "  Kit  Marlowe  "  (Shaftes- 
bury  matinee").  The  "Old  Stagers"  availed  themselves  of  her  valuable  ser- 
vices during  the  Canterbury  week  in  August  for  Lady  May  in  "  A  Pantomime 
Rehearsal,"  Alma  Blake  in  "  The  Silver  Shield,"  and  Millicent  Boycot  in  "  The 
Money  Spinner."  Miss  Irish's  next  engagement  was  in  1891,  at  the  Lyceum 
under  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  as  understudy  to  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  and  during  this 


Charles  Hawtrey  then  secured  Miss  Irish  for  the  Comedy  company,  and  she 
appeared  at  his  theatre  October  22nd,  1891,  as  Mrs.  St.  Germain  in  "Godpapa," 
and  on  January  23rd  of  this  year  as  Julia  Maxwell  in  "  The  Grey  Mare,"  a 
part  that  the  actress  has  ripened  and  improved.  Miss  Annie  Irish  is  married  to 
Mr.  Harry  Pagden,  the  actor.  In  private  life  Mrs.  Pagden  is  as  much  esteemed 
and  admired  as  she  is  on  the  stage  ;  is  an  admirable  hostess,  and  is  much 
sought  after  as  a  guest  by  her  numerous  friends  for  her  bright  and  lively 
repartee,  her  agreeable  manners,  and  brilliant  conversational  powers. 


No.  CCLXXXIX.—MR.  A.  B.  WALKLEY. 

Mr.  A.  B.  WALKLEY,  the  subject  of  our  second  photograph  in  the  present 
issue  of  THE  THEATRE,  was  born  in  1855.  He  was  educated  at  Balliol  and 
Corpus  Christi  Colleges,  Oxford,  took  his  two  First  Classes  in  due  time,  and  on 
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leaving  the  University  entered  the  Upper  Division  of  the  Civil  Service,  where 
he  still  remains.  He  entered  the  field  of  journalism  ten  years  ago,  writing — 
appropriately — amateur  criticisms  on  amateur  performances  in  the  Era.  He 
then  became  an  "understudy  "  in  the  literary  department  of  the  Morning  Post. 
He  joined  the  Star  on  its  foundation  in  1888  as  its  dramatic  critic,  and  subse- 
quently succeeded  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  on 'the  Speaker  in  the  same 
capacity.  A  selection  from  his  articles  in  these  papers,  as  also  those  in  the 
National  Observer  and  other  literary  reviews,  has  recently  been  published  in  a 
volume,  "  Playhouse  Impressions,"  from  which  his  opinions  and  the  school  of 
criticism  to  which  he  belongs — if  he  belongs  to  any  school — may  be  gathered. 
He  has  rendered  brilliant  service — in  a  critical  capacity — to  the  stage. 


Reviews. 


"Souvenir  of  Shakespeare's  '  Kimj  Henry  VIII.'"  (London:  ~BlaoTt  and' White 
Publishing  Company,  Limited.) 

This  company  has  issued,  at  the  price  of  one  shilling,  a  charming  souvenir  of 
Mr.  Henry  Irving's  last  Shakespearean  revival,  consisting  of  a  series  of  mezzo- 
tint engravings,  after  drawings  by  Messrs.  J.  Bernard  Partridge,  W.  Telbin, 
J.  Harker,  and  Hawes  Craven,  representing  the  principal  scenes  and  personages 
in  the  drama  as  presented  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  Mr.  Partridge's  portrait  of 
Mr.  Irving  as  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  the  second  scene  of  Act  iii,  is  a  most  striking 
likeness  of  the  actor,  and  vividly  recalls  his  personality  both  as  regards  face  and 
form.  This,  together  with  other  illustrations,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  repro- 
ducing, by  permission  of  Mr.  Irving..  Of  the  two  portraits  of  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  by  the  same  artist,  the  first  which  represents  Queen  Katherine  in  Act 
iv,  Scene  2,  and  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  present  number  of 
THE  THEATRE,  will  probably  be  the  more  admired.  The  complete  scene  on 
the  stage  at  the  instant  is  given  separately,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  an 
admirable  series  of  reproductions,  which  every  one  who  has  seen  and  admired 
the  play  will  desire  to  possess. 

"  The  Hobty  Horse."    A  comedy.    By  A.  W.  Pinero.     (London  :  W.  Heinemann.) 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  series  of  Mr.  Pinero's  plays  will  be  received  with 
great  interest.  Naturally  it  will  recall  the  storm  of  hostile  criticism  the  play 
evoked  on  its  first  production  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  in  October,  1886. 
But  if  there  were  hostile  critics,  there  was  also  a  large  class  of  admirers  of  the 
play  who  will  heartily  welcome  the  publication  of  its  text,  and  will  take  delight 
in  recalling  to  memory  the  tones  and  gestures  of  Mrs.  Kendal  as  Mrs.  Jermynr 
whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  played  by  anyone  else.  The  play  is 
undoubtedly  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  an  acting  play,  but  even  the  severest 
critics  must  have  found  much  that  was  to  their  taste  when  it  was  acted,  which 
it  will  now  be  a  pleasure  to  recall  in  reading,  and  even  they  will  delight  in  the 
perusal  of  the  second  act,  even  if  their  fastidious  taste  induced  them  to  skip  the 
first  and  third. 

" '  Angelica,'  a  romantic  drama,  in  four  acts"  by  A.  W.  Dubourg.  (London  : 
Richard  Bentley  and  Son.) 

Mr.  Dubourg  is  an  experienced  playwright,  and  in  "Angelica  "  has  given  us  a 
drama  of  thrilling  and  well  sustained  interest.  The  story  deals  with  a  supposed 
episode  in  the  life  of  Angelica  Kauffman,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Mr. 
Bartolozzi  are  among  the  characters  presented.  The  interest  of  the  book  is  so 
essentially  dramatic,  the  characterisation  so  well  marked,  the  opportunities  for 
strong  emotional  acting  afforded  so  great,  and  the  "  curtains  "  so  strong,  that  it 
may  be  taken  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  play  is  one  intended  for 
presentation  on  the  stage  ;  and  the  natural  question  which  arises  in  the  mind 
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of  the  reader  is,  How  have  I  overlooked  this  production,  and  where  is  it  being 
played  ?  In  point  of  fact,  of  course,  the  drama  is  making  its  first  appearance  in 
literary  form,  inverting  the  usual  order,  with  what  special  object  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  surmise.  We  look  in  vain  for  an  explanatory  preface.  Perhaps  a  conjec- 
ture may  be  hazarded,  that  it  is  desired  that  some  expression  will  be  elicited  as 
to  the  company  (and  in  especial,  the  actress)  whom  the  public  would  best 
like  to  see  entrusted  with  the  performance  of  the  play. 

"  Fox's  Dramatic  and  Mjisical  Directory  "  (London  :  C.  H.  Fox,  Russell  Street, 
€ovent  Garden,  W.C.) 

In  each  fresh  issue  of  C.  H.  Fox's  "  Dramatic  and  Musical  Directory  "  we 
jfind  some  improvement,  and  the  introduction  of  matter  which  may  be  useful  to 
the  class  for  whom  he  specially  caters.  The  first  thing,  on  opening  the  book, 
that  presents  itself  to  us  is  a  table  giving  us  over  6,400  third-class  railway  fares 
to  and  from  the  principal  theatrical  towns  in  England.  Then  we  have  the 
classification  of  provincial  towns  ;  then  four  ideal  tours  set  out  telling  us  how 
they  may  be  arranged,  so  that  as  little  time  and  money  may  be  lost  as  possible 
in  going  from  one  to  the  other  ;  useful  measures  and  tables  as  to  the  size  of 
paper,  etc.,  an  explanation  that  many  artists  will  find  useful  when  bill-posting 
is  taken  into  consideration.  Then  we  have,  further,  a  full  description  of  the 
theatres,  public-halls,  etc.,  that  are  to  be  found  in  every  town  of  any  note  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  also  a  list  of  actors  and  actresses  (which,  how- 
ever, might  be  a  little  more  correct  as  to  Christian  names),  acting- managers, 
musical  artists,  etc.  Mr.  Pox's  Directory  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  procured 
by  everyone  in  any  way  connected  with  the  dramatic  or  musical  profession. 


Marion    Terry  ! 


ARION,  sweetest  actress  of  the  age  ; 

A  winsome  woman,  full  of  every  grace  ; 
R  evealing  every  thought  of  heart  and  mind, 
I  n  each  swift  change  of  her  expressive  face, 
0  ne  moment  clouded,  like  a  rainy  day, 
N  ow  changing  to  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

T  ruly  I  know  not  how  I  like  her  best — 
E  arnest  or  trifling,  sorrowful  or  glad. 
R  caching  perfection,  she  shall  ever  be 
R  ightly  enrolled  upon  the  scroll  of  fame, 
Y  early  fresh  laurels  adding  to  her  name. 


TKIXIE  ELLIS. 


MB.   WILLIAJ!    TELUI^S   AS    KIXi;    KINKY    VI1J.       (Sfc  J'.  2-iS .) 
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Our   Play-Box. 


"  THE  BREAD-WINNER." 

Original  three-act  play  of  modern  English  life,  by  ALFRED  C.  CALMOUR. 
First  produced  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  Saturday  evening,  March  26th,  1892. 


Mr.  Philip  Trescott  .  .    Mr.  ARTHUR  ELWOOD. 


^  Mr  C  GARTHORNE  Clari  Harcourt  ..     ..     Miss  LAURA  LINDEN. 


Dr.  Digby    ......    Mr.  FRED  EVERILL. 


Freda    ........     Miss  ALMA  MURRAY. 


Mrs.  Digby  Spenmore      Mrs.  CANNINGS. 
Bowden.  .......     Miss  T.  ROMA. 

Mrs.  Armadale  .  .     .  .     Miss  OLGA  BRANDON. 


)ig 

The   Hon.   Dudley      )  ,,_  T  WATT ™ 

Chancellor      . .     . .  j  Mr'  L™ Ih  WALLER. 

Like  the  problem  which  exercises  the  minds  of  thinking  men  in  America  as 
to  the  position  of  the  coloured  race  who  have  obtained  their  freedom,  there  is 
one  that  day  by  day  impresses  itself  more  and  more  on  Englishmen,  that  is, 
whether  it  be  ior  eventual  good  or  ill  that  the  married  woman  shall  share  with 
the  husband  the  right  to  be  termed  the  "  bread-winner.''  Had  Mr.  Calmour, 
in  writing  his  latest  play  the  intention  of  presenting  one  side  of  the  picture, 
and  showing  that  the  necessary  absence  of  the  wife  from  her  home  through  her 
professional  duties  opens  up  evil  consequences  to  the  household  by  affording  a 
weak  man,  depraved  by  nature,  the  opportunity  of  indulging  his  selfish  gratifi- 
cation, and  sheltering  himself  under  the  whining,  miserable  plea  that 
he  was  left  too  much  alone  ?  If  the  author  of  "  The  Bread-winner " 
intended  to  ventilate  this  subject,  he  scarcely  did  so  in  the  happiest  manner. 
His  hero  was  despicable,  and  not  an  average  type  of  man.  His  heroine  was  a 
woman  in  a  million  ;  one  who  would  submit  to  the  greatest  outrage  that  can  be 
offered  to  a  wife — the  introduction  into  the  household  of  her  husband's 
paramour — and. when  the  husband  in  a  state  of  maudlin  repentance,  after 
indulging  in  too  much  champagne,  tells  her  that  he  has  loved  her,  and  her 
only,  would  forgive  him,  and  appear  only  too  happy  that  she  can  once  more 
take  him  to  her  heart.  Freda  had,  we  must  suppose,  before  her  marriage  with 
the  Hon.  Dudley  Chancellor,  attracted  attention  by  her  singing.  Her  husband, 
a  poor  younger  son  of  good  family,  vicious  and  dissipated,  thought  that  if  he 
had  some  occupation  he  might  be  weaned  from  his  evil  doings.  He  throws 
himself  heart  and  sonl  into  the  work  he  undertakes  in  an  insurance  office,  and 
gains  the  position  of  secretary  ;  but  the  strain  is  too  great,  his  strength  gives  way, 
and  he  is  likely  to  lose  his  post.  Freda  has  been  solicited  to  turn  her  talents 
to  account  by  Phillip  Trescott,  an  impresario,  who  is  in  love  with  her,  and 
hopes  to  forward  his  designs  on  her  by  thus  giving  her  an  income.  Freda 
persuades  her  husband  to  allow  her  to  accept  Mr.  Trescott's  engagement.'  She 
is  necessarily  away  from  home  ;  and  the  Hon.  Dudley  Chancellor  comforts 
himself  during  her  absence  in  the  society  of  the  dissolute  Mrs.  Armadale, 
whose  mission  in  life  appears  to  be  that  of  bringing  as  many  men  as  she  can  to 
moral  and  social  ruin.  Freda,  returning  unexpectedly,  finds  her  husband  and 
Mrs.  Armadale  embracing  each  other.  Her  husband,  although  he  is  now 
living  on  his  wife's  earnings,  claims  to  be  the  master  of  the  house,  and  insists 
that  Mrs.  Armadale  shall  remain.  The  denouement  is  brought ,  about  by 
Trescott.  He  offers  love  and  protection  to  Mrs.  Chancellor,  who,  though 
sorrowing  at  such  words  from  a  man  whom  she  believed  to  be  a  friend,  at 
the  same  time  indignantly  repels  his  proposals,  and  admits  that,  with  all  his 
faults,  she  loves  her  husband  still.  The  Hon.  Dudley  Chancellor  overhears 
this,  is  smitten  with  repentance,  prays  forgiveness,  and  is  at  once  forgiven. 
The  cast  of  the  play  was  such  an  exceptionally  good  one  that  it  is 
difficult  to  pick  out  any  one  for  special  comment.  Of  course,  the  burden  of 
the  evening  fell  upon  Miss  Alma  Murray  and  upon  Mr.  Lewis  Waller.  The  first- 
named  completely  embodied  the  author's  idea  of  a  .woman  who  having  once  given 
her  love,  gives  it  for  ever,  and  will  forgive  all  faults  in  the  object  of  her 
affections.  Mr.  Waller  was  well  chosen  for  such  a  part  as  that  of  the  Hon. 
Dudley  Chancellor.  He  probes  the  depths  of  any  character  that  he  has  to 
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sustain  ;  he  looks  at  it  from  all  sides  ;  and  his  reading  in  this  case  was  beyond 
reproach.  Miss  Olga  Brandon  essayed  a  new  role  ;  hitherto  we  have 
scarcely  seen  her  but  in  intense  characters  :  in  "  The  Bread-winner "  she 
presented  to  us  a  woman  who,  for  the  time  being,  is  ardent  in  her  loves  ;  there 
was  no  hesitation  in  her  advances  to  the  Hon.  Dudley  Chancellor,  she  had 
determined  to  mala:  him  her  slave,  and  she  did  so  for  the  moment,  and  when 
he  returned  to  the  fealty  which  he  owed  he  wife;  Miss  Brandon's  method  was 
admirable — it  was  that  of  a  woman  who  at  once  recognised  that  it  was  a  coup 
n«n/i/t(<;  and  that  she  could  quickly  console  herself  with  other  conquests.  Misa 
Laura  Linden  was  a  cheery,  good-hearted  little  woman,  who  had  suffered  much 
in  the  past  from  a  bad  husband,  but  who  accepted  the  inevitable  and  made  the 
best  of  it,  working  her  way  through  life  for  the  support  of  the  little  ones  at 
home.  Mr.  Fred  Everill  was  one  of  the  successes  of  the  evening.  He  was  not 
only  the  medical  adviser,  but  he  was  a  man  of  the  world  who  tried  to  cure  his 
patient's  soul  as  well  as  body.  Mrs.  Canninge  was  also  well  chosen  for  the 
part  of  the  wife,  for  she  shines  in  these  unsympathetic  r6le».  Miss  T.  Roma 
showed  her  capability  as  Bowden,  a  servant.  "  The  Bread-winner  "  was  with- 
drawn on  Friday,  the  1st  of  April. 


"  CHRIS." 

Original  play,  In  :hrcc  acts,  by  L<H;IS  x.  PAHKEK. 
First  produced  (for  a  series  of  live  ntuhnn-s)  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Monday  afternoon,  March 

2Sth,  1HD2. 

The  Rev.  Septimus      )  „     T  T,,                                 John  Walters     ..     ..     Mr.  F.  WKATIIKK-P.Y. 
Harvey- Server,  DJM**'^^      >  HAMP.  James Mr.  E.  F.SiDi- 


The  Hon.  Jack  Brank-  \  Mr.  WILUAM 

some )     HEHBKBT. 

William  Featherstone    Mr.  SANT  MATTHEWS. 


airs.  Hervey-Hervey       MUs  H.  CCMVKX. 

Marv     Miss  MAWJAKKT  EARL, 

Christine    Feather-      \  Mrs.  L.\x<  ASIKK- 
stone j         WALI.I>. 


Captain  Pblpps  ..     ..    31  r.  H.  WARING. 

Act  i.— A  Sitting-room  at  a  Private  Hotel  in  London. 

"I  snatched  at  treasures  like  a  dreaming  child — 
They  vanished  in  my  clasp,  and  lo  1  a  dream  l " 

Act  11.— The  Garden  of  Stillbrook  Rectory. 

"  I  stand  In  chains, 
Bound  hand  and  foot  by  cruel  destiny." 

Act  ill.— A  Drawing-room  in  Bloomsbury. 

"  The  Love-Light  is  In  your  eyes  again,  and  I  know  you."  « 

George  Cruikshank  would  have  hailed  Mr.  Parker's  play  with  acclamation, 
for  it  endeavours  to  teach  the  lesson  that  a  man  who  has  once  given  way  to 
drink — unless  he  becomes  a  total  abstainer — though  he  may  for  a  time  conquer 
his  dire  propensity,  will  eventually  relapse  and  sink  deeper  and  deeper  until  he 
falls  irretrievably.  Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker  is  an  earnest,  thinking  man,  who 
throws  his  soul  into  his  Work ;  perhaps  in  the  case  of  "  Chris "  his  very 
intensity  of  purpose  militated  against  the  success  of  his  play.  The  drama 
should  elevate,  but  to  be  of  real  value  it  must  at  the  same  time  amuse. 
"  Chris "  interested  in  its  performance,  but  the  audience  left  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre  depressed,  for  they  had  been  sitting  out  a  work  that  was  too  sombre  ; 
there  was  no  silver  lining  to  the  cloud.  With  the  exception  of  the  Rev. 
Hervey-Hervey,  there  was  not  one  character  that  could  legitimately  enlist  our 
sympathies.  The  heroine,  Christine,  weary  of  her  surroundings,  the  daughter 
of  an  unscrupulous  blackleg,  William  Featherstone,  for  whom  she  has  acted  as 
a  decoy,  fancies  that  she  has  discovered  in  Captain  Phipps  a  man  that  she  can 
love.  He  is  the  cadet  of  a  good  family,  but  of  small  means  ;  he  has  outrun 
these,  has  drunk  and  gambled,  and,  at  length,  forged.  He  feels  genuine  love 
for  Chris,  conquers  for  a  time  his  bad  propensities,  and  wins  her.  He  soon 
relapses,  however,  and  then  Chris  is  disenchanted  ;  and,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  reform  him,  appears  to  let  him  go  his  own  way,  at  the  same  time  show- 
ing almost  a  disgust  for  her  husband.  He  sees  this,  but  he  loves  her  so  well 
that  he  makes  one  more  bid  for  her  affection.  There  is  a  dangerous  expedition 
starting  for  the  interior  of  Africa  ;  he  asks  her  if  he  joins  it  and  makes  a  name 
will  it  rehabilitate  him  in  her  affection  ?  She  says  it  will,  and  so  he  leaves. 
His  departure  has  been  fostered  by  old  Featherstone,  for  he  has  a  scheme  for 
his  own  profit.  He  has  learned  that  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hervey-Hervey,  will  have  a 
young  nobleman  staying  with  her  for  a  considerable  time  to  recruit  his  health  ;. 
the  young  fellow,  the  Hon.  Jack  Branksome,  would  be  a  prize  for  Chris  to 
win,  so  she  is  also  to  pay  a  lengthened  visit  to  the  Hervey-Herveys.  The1 
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scheme  succeeds.  Chris  wins  the  young  fellow's  love,  and  he  proposes  marriage 
to  her.  Her  father  has  contrived  that  a  paragraph  has  appeared  in  the  papers 
announcing  Captain  Phipps'  death,  and  so  Chris  accepts  her  new  suitor.  At  the 
instant  that  she  does  so  her  husband  re-appears,  debilitated  in  health  from 
fever.  Old  Featherstone  forces  brandy  upon  him — he  drinks  again — he  has 
totally  abstained  during  the  nine  months  of  his  absence,  and  he  presents  him- 
self before  his  wife  in  his  old  drunken  condition.  She  owns  him  for  her 
husband,  and  returns  to  live  with  him  ;  she  nurses  him  through  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness, he  recovers  to  an  extent,  and  taking  to  his  old  habit  at  last  beats  his  wife. 
Then  she  leaves  him  again,  goes  on  the  stage,  and  gives  half  of  her  small 
weekly  earnings  for  his  support.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  this  ;  she  must 
return  to  him — for  Featherstone  wants  both  husband  and  wife  to  assist  him  in 
plundering  young  men  at  the  gaming  table.  The  Hon.  Jack  Branksome  has 
renewed  his  proposals  to  Chris,  but  now  asking  her  to  become  his  mistress  ;  in 
a  very  well  written  scene  she  prays  of  him  not  to  tempt  her,  let  them  always 
be  able  to  look  back  upon  their  love  as  pure,  and  so  they  part.  Captain  Phipps, 
in  a  state  bordering  on  delirium  tremens,  comes  to  insist  on  her  following  his 
fortunes  ;  he  tries  to  force  his  wife  to  come  to  terms,  and  is  so  violent  that  she 
faints,  and  he  imagines  that  he  has  killed  her.  The  remorse  brings  on  a  fit  and 
he  dies.  We  must  imagine  from  the  line  with  which  the  author  prefaces  his 
last  act,  that  the  wife's  past  love  has  rekindled  at  the  sight  of  her  husband 
lying  dead  before  her,  for  she  kisses  his  poor  cold  forehead  and  the  curtain 
falls.  In  her  performance  of  Chris,  Mrs.  .  Lancaster- Wallis  was  more 
tender,  more  sweet,  and  more  womanly  than  in  any  character  that  I  have 
yet  seen  her  play,  but  her  method  is  not  that  which  always  lends  itself 
successfully  to  the  drama  of  modern  life.  Mr.  Sant  Matthews,  as  the  polished 
and  outwardly  gentlemanly  blackleg,  William  Featherstone,  was  excellent  ;  he 
was  just  the  man  by  whom  young  fellows  "seeing  life  "  would  be  taken  in. 
Mr.  Herbert  Waring  not  for  a  moment  lost  sifjht  of  the  fact  that  he  came  of 
good  family,  that  he  regretted  his  own  weakness  and  tried  to  retrieve  himself; 
and,  though  he  had  sunk  so  low,  there  was  still  in  him  the  gentleman  ;  and  the 
love  for  his  wife,  had  it  been  returned,  might  have  made  him  become  once  more  an 
decent  member  of  society.  Mr.  John  Beauchamp  had  to  fill  the  part  of  an 
easy-going  churchman,  who,  too  late,  discovers  that  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  ruled  by  his  society-loving  wife,  a  part  that  was  most  creditably  played  by 
Miss  Henrietta  Co  wen.  Mr.  William  Herbert  was  of  valuable  assistance  to 
Mrs,  Lancaster- Wallis  in  his  scenes,  for  his  love-making  was  earnest  and  truth- 
ful. Miss  Margaret  Earl  had  a  very  small  part  as  Mary,  but  played  it,  however, 
very  well  indeed. 


"  THE  MAELSTROM/' 
Drama,  in  four  acts,  by  MARK  MELFORD. 
First  produced  at  the  Shaf  tesbury  Theatre,  Saturday  evening,  April  9th, 


Lucius  Tierce    .  .     . 
Gilbert  Sarcliff  ..     . 
Edward  Hartleigh   . 
Wolf  A  vl  ward    ..     . 
Ferguson     
Dr.  Summerton  ..     . 
Dr.  Fabert  ..     ..     . 

Mr.  MARK  MELFORD. 
Mr.  JOHN  BEAUCHAMP. 
Mr.  H.  KEEVES  SMITH. 
Mr.  C.  W.  GARTBORNE 
Mr.  R.  J.  PAKENHAM. 
Mr.  G.  L.  LEITH. 
Mr.  GIFFORD  STACKY. 

Gertrude      .  .     . 
Nora  Appleford  . 
Mrs.  Giain    ..     . 
Parker  
Ehoda    
Esther   

Miss  OLGA  BRANDON. 
Miss  DECIMA  MOORK.     * 
Miss  ADELINE  LESTER. 
Miss  HELEN  LEYTON. 
Miss  MAGGIE  BOWMAN. 
Miss  C.  PAUNCEFOKT. 

But  that  under  its  former  name  of  "  A  Hidden  Terror,"  which  has  been  run-, 
ning  in  the  provinces  since  it  was  first  produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  at 
Southampton,  March  16th,  1891,  I  should  almost  have  imagined  that  Mr.  Mark 
Melford  had  been  induced  to  wri'te  "  The  Maelstrom,"  by  the  number  of  almost 
unaccountable  murders  that  we  have  lately  read  of  in  the  .newspapers.  As  the 
central  feature  of  a  powerful  and  well- constructed  drama,  couched  in  vigorous 
and  pathetic  language,  the  doings  of  a  homicidal  maniac  would  afford  great 
scope,  but  we  have  the  very  opposite  in  Mr.  Melford's  play.  There  are  only 
fitful  gleams  of  interest,  the  piece  is  loosely  constructed,  and  every  one  of  the 
characters  is  almost  impossible.  Lucius  Tierce  is  a  rich  sculptor  and  a  homici- 
dal maniac,  he  falls  into  the  clutches  of  Gilbert  Sarcliff,  an  adventurer,  who 
throws  his  ward  Gertrude  in  his  way,  with  the  result  that  she  is  forced  to 
accept  the  madman,  despite  her  love  for  Edward  Hartleigh,  a  young  doctor. 
Tierce  and  Gertrude  are  married,  and  as  he  is  devoted  to  her,  and 
she  knows  nothing  of  his  insanity,  she  is  not  only  reconciled  to  her  lot 
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but  begins  almost  to  love  him.  Then  her  former  lover  returns  ;  from  him  she 
learns  of  Tierce's  insanity,  leaves  her  home  at  once,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
drowned,  but  is  rescued  and  lives  in  coricealment.  Sarcliff  is  determined  that 
Tierce  shall  execute  a  deed  giving  him  a  power  over  his  property  (here  the 
author  shows  his  want  of  legal  knowledge,  as  the  act  and  deed  of  ;ui  in-;iru- 
person  would  never  be  recognised),  and  then  proposes  to  shut  the  sculptor  up 
in  a  mad  house.  Tierce  discovers  his  designs,  and  strangles  him  in  the  face  of 
the  audience,  and,  horrible  as  this  was,  it  must  be  said  that  it  was  the  one  episode 
that  seemed  to  thoroughly  affect  them.  Ten  years  are  then  supposed  to  elapse, 
Gertrude  is  married  to  Hartleigh  (for  he  has  told  her  that  the  sculptor  is  dead), 
Tierce  escapes  from  Broadmoor,  appears  on  the  scene,  and  with  maudlin  senti- 
mentality expresses  his  devotion  to  Gertrude,  and  that  her  happiness  is  his  only 
wish,  and  discovering  that  she  is  married  to  Hartley,  commits  suicide  with  a 
pistol  which  is  conveniently  at  hand.  The  working  out  of  the  plot  is  of  the 
crudest  ;  even  provincial  audiences  must  have  seen  its  weakness.  Mr.  Mark 
Melford  had  a  few  good  moments  but  only  a  few.  Miss  Olga  Brandon 
and  Mr.  Reeves  Smith  were  quite  thrown  away  on  their  parts,  though  they  made 
the  best  of  them.  One  character,  that  of  Gilbert  Sarcliff,  though  a  highly  im- 
probable one,  approached  nearest  to  nature  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Beaucharap. 
Miss  Decima  Moore  played  very  charmingly  as  Nora  Appleford,  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Garthorne  tried  to  make  amusing  Wolf  Aylward,  the  most  empty-headed  of 
doctors.  Mr.  Lart  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  pieces  in  his  new 
management,  for  "The  Maelstrom"  was  infinitely  worse  received  than 
"  Mr.  Richards/'  a  recent  play  produced  at  this  theatre. 

"NIOBE  (ALL  SMILES)." 

Fantastic,  mythologic.il,  modern  copy,  in  three  acts,  by  HARRY  and  EDWARD  I'AfLTOX. 
First  produced  in  London  at  thfe  Strand  Theatre,  Monday  evening,  April  llth,  isns. 

In  Life  Assurance— Peter  Amos  Dunn     Mr.  HARRY  PAULTOX. 

In  Love  with  Himself— Cornelius  Griffin..     .,     .., ,     ..  Mr.  FORBES  DAWSOX. 

In  Corney's  Hands— Phillip  Innings Mr.  HERBERT  Ross. 

In  the  Clouds—  Hamilton  Tompkins  (an  Art  Enthusiast) Mr.  GEOJU;K  HAWTHKV. 

In  Retirement- Parker  G.  Sillocks Mr.  A.  C.  MACKKX/.IK. 

Indispensable— Caroline  Dunn  (Peter's  Wife)..     ..     Miss  GOLDSMITH. 

In  Authority— Helen  Griffin Miss' CAKLOTTA  ZEHJUXI. 

In  Open  Rebellion— Hattie  Griffin      Miss  GEORGIE  ESMOND. 

In  Love  with  Corney— Beatrice  Sillocks Miss  ELEANOR  MAY.     : 

In  Service— Mary  (Parlourmaid) Miss  VENIK  HKXXKTT. 

In  the  Way— Madeline  Mifton  (New  Nursery  Governess) Miss  ISABEL  KI.I.ISOX. 

In  the  Flesh— Niobe  (widow  of  the  late  Amphion,  King  of  Thebes)      . .  Miss  BEATRICE  LAMB. 

Of  the  many  hundreds  who  will  doubtless  attend  the  Strand  .Theatre  to 
enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  'at  "  Niobe,"  many  will  recognise  a  family  likeness,  per- 
haps, to  "  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  "  and  "  The  Tinted  Venus."  There  may  be 
some  similarity  in  the  idea,  but  the  authors  of  this  most  amusing  skit  have 
treated  their  subject  quite  freshly,  and  in  the  most  humorous  vein.  The  side 
issues,  in  which  several  of  the  characters  figure,  could  be  dispensed  with 
perhaps,  but  the  difficulties  of  Peter  Amos  Dunn  and  Niobe,  returned  to  life, 
afford  quite  sufficient  incident  for  the  evening's  amusement.  The  statue 
"  Niobe  "  has  been  purchased  by  Hamilton  Tompkins,  who  believes  only  in 
the  antique.  It  has  been  insured  for  a  very  large  sum  in  the  office  of  which 
Dunn  is  the  secretary,  and  to  guard  against  any  accident  to  the  work  of  art 
until  such  time  as  Tompkins  can  take  possession  of  it,  Dunn  has  it  carefully 
removed  to  his  own  house,  where  it  is  hidden  behind  a  screen.  He  is  having 
the  electric  light  laid  on  to  his  premises,  the  whole  of  the  family  are  gone 
to  the  play,  and  whilst  sitting  alone  he  hears  mysteriojus  sounds  coming  from 
the  direction  of  the  figure.  His  curiosity  is  aroused, 'he  opens  the  folds  of 
the  screen,  and  there  discovers  that  the  workmen  have  wound  the  electric 
wires  round  the  feet  of  the  statue,  and  that  their  contact  has  revived  the 
principles  of  life  in  the  widow  of  Amphion.  Like  Galatea,  she  is  amazed 
at  her  surroundings,  and  immediately  asks  Dunn  his  name.  He  gives  his 
two  Christian  names,  Peter  Amos,  which  she  immediately  assumes  to  be  the 
Greek  Petramos,  and  from  that  time  looks  upon  him  with  affection  as  her 
lord  and  master.  Poor  Dunn  is  completely  overwhelmed  ;  he  knows  the 
prying  and  vindictive  nature  of  his  sister-in-law,  Helen  Griffin,  besides  which 
it.  will  be  awkward  to  account  to  his  wife  for  the  sudden  presence  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman  in  his  household.  If  he  tell  the  truth,  he  knows  he  will  not  be 
believed,  and  so,  as  Miss  Mifton  the  nursery  governess  is  expected,  when  His 
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family  returns  he  says  that  this  is  the.  Miss  Mifton,  having  in  the  meantime 
rifled  the  governess's  box  and  given  Niobe  one  of  the  dresses  contained  in  it, 
that  she  may  appear  in  modern  garb.  Helen  Griffin,  suspicious,  examines  the 
so  represented  governess  as  to  her  capabilities,  and  of  course  Niobe  takes  every 
question  as  referring  to  events  that  happened  thousands  of  years  ago  when  she 
was  before  in  the  flesh.  The  rea  1  governess  arrives,  and  then  Peter  Amos 
Dunn,  to  get  himself  out  of  his  dilemma,  announces  the  new-comer  as  his  sister 
from  whom  he  had  long  been  estranged,  but  presently  there  is  an  announce- 
ment that  the  real  sister  is  to  appear  on  the  scene,  and  the  wretched  little  man 
is  at  his  wit's  end,  when  fortunately  his  troubles  are  brought  to  a  close  by 
Tompkins,  who  quite  believes  the  story  of  Niobe's  coming  to  life,  and  is  only 
too  proud  to  accept  her  as  his  future  wife.  More  confusion  arises  from  the 
fact  that  Cornelius  Griffin  imagines  that  Niobe  is  Miss  Mifton,  and  is  in  pursuit 
of  him  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  of  marriage  to  her  sister,  whom  he 
has  jilted,  being  now  engaged  to  Beatrice  Sillocks,  and  the  otherwise  staid 
propriety  of  the  household  is  constantly  outraged  by  the  daring  and  outspoken 
"utterances  of  the  hoydenish  Hattie  Griffin,  capitally  played  by  Miss  Georgie 
Esmond.  The  perplexity  and  misery  of  steady-going  Peter  Amos  Dunn  were 
made  most  amusing  by  Mr.  Harry  Paulton.  His  essentially  modern  mode  of 
thought  was  in  such  happy  contrast  with  the  method  of  Niobe,  who  lived  and 
spoke  after  the  manner  of  her  former  existence.  That  Miss  Beatrice  Lamb 
'looked  the  character  goes  without  saying,  her  fine  physique  and  handsome 
appearance  gave  the  character  a  reality  that  was  emphasised  by  the  admirable 
and  humorous  delivery  of  her  lines.  In  less  capable  hands,  so  marked  a  success 
would  not  have  been  achieved.  Mr.  Forbes  Dawson  played  Cornelius  Griffin 
in  a  light  and  airy  manner  ;  Miss  Carlotta  Zerbini  was  amusing  as  the  prudish 
Helen  Griffin,  who  is  discovered  to  have  eloped  (in  the  past),  with  a  coachman  ; 
Mr.  George  Hawtrey  burlesqued  the  virtuoso  ;  and  Miss  Isabel  Ellissen  threw 
a  good  deal  of  character  into  the  part  of  Madeline  Mifton,  who,  womanlike,  is 
most  indignant  that  Niobe  should  have  worn  her  best  frocks.  Mr.  Herbert 
Boss  showed  originality  as  Philip  Innings,  a  languid,  invertebrate  admirer  of 
Hattie  Griffin's.  The  authors  might  improve  their  play  a  little  by  condensing 
some  portions  of  the  first  and  third  acts,  and  if  Mr.  Harry  Paulton  had  taken 
his  part  a  little  more  quickly  it  would  perhaps  have  been  an  advantage,  yet 
with  these  very  slight  drawbacks,  "  Niobe  "  may  be  still  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the-successes  of  the  theatrical  season.  "  Niobe  "  was  first  produced  in  England 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  Liverpool,  September  1st,  1890,  and  has  been 
played  with  great  success  in  America. 

*•  On  the  Saturday  preceding,  a  very  prettily  written  comedietta,  by  Miss  Emily 
Coffin,  entitled  "  No  Credit,"  was  put  on  as  a  first-piece.  The  plot  is  very  sim- 
'ple  :  it  is  merely  that  of  a  young  fellow,  Frank  Gordon,  who,  anxious  to  win  the 
'love  of  Kitty,  the  daughter  of  an  out-at-elbows  artist,  is  able  to  plead  his  cause 
: through  being  mistaken  for  a  man-in-possession,  in  which  capacity  he  makes 
-himself  so  agreeable  to  the  young  girl,  that  when  he  at  length  is  discovered  to 
•  be  the  son  of  the  landlord,  he  is  accepted  by  Kitty,  and  also  by  her  father  as  a 
future  son-in-law,  the  artist  not  caring  much  whom  she  marries  as  long  as  it  is 
a  rich  man.  The  parts  of  Kitty  and  Frank  Gordon  were  played  with  much 
brightness  and  finish  by  Miss  Georgie  Esmond  and  Mr.  Herbert  Ross.  Mr. 
George  Hawtrey  appeared  as  Mr.  Grant,  the  selfish  artist,  and  Mr.  A.  C. 
Mackenzie  was  cast  for  Sir  George  Brinsley,  a  rich  old  fellow,  who  is  a  suitor 
for  Kitty's  hand. 


"THE  LIFE  WE  LIVE/' 

Original  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Messrs.  FENTON  MACKAY  and  DENBIGH. 
First  produced  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  Saturday  evening,  April  16th.  1&'J2. 


btlas  Redmond    . 
•  Jonas  Redmond. 
George  Esmond  . 
Harry    
'Phil  Burchill 
/Terrv  O'Dowd    . 
Charlie  Noodle   . 
Sergeant  Thornch 

•kc' 

Mr.  NELSON  DICKSON. 
Mr.  HENUY  BEDFORD. 
Mr  IAN  ROBERTSON. 
Mr.  WALTER  GAY. 
Mr.  W.  L.  AIUNGDON. 
Mr.  WILFRED  E.  SHIXE. 
Mr.  H.  EVERSFIELD. 
Mr.  T.FISCHER. 

Giles 

Mr!  A'.  PHILLIPS. 

Red  Mike  
Joey  Sharp  i  
Mrs.  Redmond  .  .  . 
Nellie  (her  daughter) 
Madame  Taverniez  . 
Polly  Welder  .  .  . 
May  Groves  

Mr.  F.  H.WESTERTON. 
Mr.  W.  PHILLIPS. 
Mrs.  DION  BOUCICAULT 
Miss  B.  SHERIDAN. 
Miss  E.  BKSSLE. 
Miss  L.  MILLIARD. 
Miss  MARY  RORKE. 

,     The  authors  of  this  melodrama  have  supplied  almost  enough  sensation  for 
three  ordinary  plays,  but,  for  this  reason,  it  is,  perhaps,  all  the  better  suited  to 
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"  For   I  am  nothing  if  not  critical." 

OTHELLO,  Act  II,  Sc.  i. 
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audiences  at  the  Princess's  ;  there  is  also  an  excellent  bait  held  out  to  the 
cheaper  parts  of  the  house  in  the  very  radical  tendencies  of  some  portion  of 
the  dialogue  as  spoken  by  the  demagogue,  Jonas  Redmond.  It  iv  not  necessary 
to  give  here  the  story,  whi"li  i>  <>(  t\he  conventional  order.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Mr.  Charles  Warner  and  Miss  Mary  Rorke  were  well-fitted  in  their  [arts. 
Mrs.  Dion  Boucicault  was  cordially  welcomed  on  her  re-appearance  on  the  stage 
ot  the  Princess's,  and  deeply  moved  her  audience  by  a  touching  death  scene. 
Mr.  W  L.  Abingdon  played  with  ease  and  cool  determination  as  Phil  Bun-hill  ; 
Mr.  Henry  Bedford  gave  a  powerful  rendering  of  Jonas  Reda-ond  ;  and 
Mr.  Ian  Robertson 'was  fairly  effective  as  the  hard-hearted  capitalist.  Tin- 
rein  lining  characters  in  the  drama  were  well  acted. 


"THE   MAGISTRATE." 

Original  tanv,  in  tluvr  actt,  l.v  A.  \V.  I'IM-.HO. 
Revived  at'lY'i-rv's  Tln-niv,  UV.hn-.lay  evening,  April  13th,  1W2. 

i ',„!,•  l  Tin 'i in.   i; 
Mr.  1'oskct  .     Mr.  Kit\v.\ui»  TKHKY Mr.  AKTIHK  ct 


Mr.  Bullamy Mr.  FBBD  CAPB 

Colonel  hiikyn       Mr.  MAI  K i.vrnsH  . .     .. 

Captain  Horace  Vale    Mr.  KLYIM:  MAXWKLI, 

CU  KarriiiKdon        Mr.  HKNBV  V.  B8MOXD 

AdiiUe  Blond Mr.  II.  m-:  LAXCK..     .. 

Isidore      Mr.  J.  BUABOUUNK      .. 

Mr.  \Vorminirton Mr.  GILUKUT  TKKN T   . . 

Inspector  Me^iier Mr.  ALBKUT  SIMS..     .. 

Sergeant  Lugg       Mr.  W.  Li'<;<; 

Constable  Harris Mr.  (',  \STIII  D 

Wyke Mr.  W.  K.  Kim  \IU>M>N 

Agatha  Posket      Mtas  PAKBTY  BBOTOH  . . 

Charlotte Miss  KTUKL  MAT niicws 

Beatle  Tomlinson Miss  A  v  x  i  K  1 1 1  L i, . .     . . 

Popham Miss  Au<  i:  MA  in. AND 


Mr.  FHI.II  CAI-K. 

Mr.  .Ions  CLAYTON. 

Mr.  !•'.  KI.UII. 

.Mr.  11.  K\  KK-riKi.n. 

Mr.  CIIKVAUKU. 

Mr.  DKAM-I. 

Mr.  (iiuiKUT  TKKN  i'. 

Mr.  ALHKKT  SIM  -. 

.Mr.  W.  I 

Mr.  MAUN  LEY. 

Mr.  FAVKS. 

Mrs.  .JMIIN  Win  i  [.. 

.MN-;  M AKHI.N  TKUKV. 

Mi><  NUUUKYS. 

Miss  LA  COSTA. 


Act  I. — Tlic  Family  Skeleton.    Act  II.— It  Leaves. Its  Cupboard.    Act  III.— It  Crumbles. 

It  is  well  known  that  although  "  The  Magistrate "  was  produced  at  the 
Court  Theatre  on  March  21st,  1885  (a  full  notice  of  which  performance  was 
given  in  THE  THEATRE  for  April  of  that  year),  and  that  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil 
then  appeared  in  the  title-rvlf,  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero  actually  wrote  the  play 
intending  the  part  of  Mr.  Posket  for  Mr.  Edward  Terry.  The  last-named 
gentleman  has,  therefore,  I  think,  done  wisely  in  reviving  this  most  amusing 
farce  at  his  theatre.  It  has  lost  none  of  its  hold  on  the  public,  and  produces 
the  heartiest  laughter.  Of  the 'original  cast  we  have  Messrs.  Fred  Cape, 
Gilbert  Trent,  Albert  Sims,  and  W.  Lugg,  all  of  whom  distinguished  them- 
selves as  they  had  previously  done.  Mr.  Edward  Terry  played  the  part  of 
Posket  on  different,  but  equally  amusing,  lines  ;  and  if  Miss  Fanny  Brough 
has  not  the  breadth  of  style  of  Mrs.  John  Wood,  her  method  will  be  quite  as 
effective  when  the  piece  is  taken  a  little  more  quickly  than  it  was  on  the  first 
night.  Mr.  Mackintosh  was  also  a  little  slow  and  almost  too  weighty  as 
Colonel  Lukyn,  but  in  the  scene  in  the  magistrate's  room  he  overcame  these 
defects  and  was  thoroughly  droll.  Mr.  Klyde  Maxwell  was  genuinely 
comic  as  Captain  Horace  Vale  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  commendable  perform- 
ance was  that  of  Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond  as  Cis  Farringdon,  which  was  most 
excellent.  It  is  not  generally  remembered  that  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  played 
Mr.  Posket  at  the  Court  Theatre  for  some  three  weeks  during  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil's  absence. 


"BEATA." 

An  adaptation  lor  the  stage,  in  three  acts,  by  AUSTIN  FRYEUS,  of  the  published  drama  entitled 

"  Rosmer  of  Rosmersholm." 
First  produced  (fora  series  of  matiwrs)  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  Tuesday,  April  19th,  1892. 

Beata (Wife  of  Rosraer) Miss  FRANCES  IVOR. 

Rebecca  West (her  Companion)      Miss  ESTKLI.K  BfRNKv. 

Helseth (Rosmer's  Housekeeper)      MUs  SCSIK  VAICHAN. 

Mr.  HENRY  VKRNON. 

Mr.  GKOUCK  Hruiikv 

Mr.  ROBERT  SOUTAH. 

Mr.  LKONARD  OUTRAN. 


Rector  Kroll (a  Schoolmaster,  Uncle  of  Beata)     . 

Mortensgard       (Editor  of  The  Deacon)      . .     . 

Dr.  West      

Rosraer (of  Rosmersholm) 

Scene        ..        At  Rosmersholm. 

Mr.  Austin  Fryers  has,  in  his  revised  version  of  Ibsen's  "Rosmersholm," 
written  a  fairly  good  play,  but  it  is  a  very  morbid  study.  The  story  is  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  it.  The  acting  of  the  play, 
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however,  was  beyond  praise.  Miss  Frances  Ivor  gave  us  the  truest  and  most 
moving  realisation  of  a  woman  whose  whole  being  is  devoted  to  the  happiness 
of  her  husband  ;  when  she  discovers  that  his  love  is  lost  to  her,  her  life  is 
worthless,  and  as  its  prolongation  bars  him  from  entering  on  other  ties  ehe 
ends  it.  The  whole  of  Miss  Ivor's  performance  was  treated  with  the  most 
tender  delicacy  and  pathos  ;  and,  were  it  alone  to  see  this,  "  Beata  "  is  worth  a 
visit.  Miss  Estelle  Burney  attacked  the  role  of  Rebecca  West  with  a  daring 
and  a  disregard  for  the  enlistment  of  any  sympathy  that  was  marvellous  in  so 
young  an  actress.  The  repulsiveness  of  the  character  rose  very  high  in  its 
cold  cynicism,  and  yet  when  she  threw  herself  into  Rosmer's  arms  there  wae  an 
electric  touch  which  shows  how  Miss  Burney  can  illustrate  the  headlong 
passion  of  a  woman  who  has  no  moral  restraint.  Mr.  Leonard  Outram  never 
for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  cold,  undemonstrative  character  of  Rosmer ;  he 
acted  with  rare  skill.  Miss  Susie  Vaughan  surprised  her  audience  in  the 
character  of  Helseth,  genial  and  kindly  in  her  intercourse  with  Beata  ;  and,  in 
describing  the  latter's  death,  the  actress  exhibited  a  power  which  was  hardly 
expected  of  her.  The  remainder  of  the  cast  was  very  satisfactory. 


"THE  WIDOW." 

Farcical  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  A.  G.  B.VCOT. 
First  produced  in  London  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  Thursday  evening,  April  21st,  18H2. 


Mr.  Charles  Deakin  . , 
Captain  Jack  Deakin 
Albert  Godfrey  . .     . 
Monsieur  Grelot . .     . 
James 


Mr.  ARTHUR  CECIL. 
Mr.  V.  STERNHOYD. 
Mr.  ERIC  LEAVIS. 
Mr.  A.  GREVILLE. 

3Ir.W.WYES. 


Mabel  Deakin     .. 
Miss  Macnamara 

Mary     

Lena  Duprey 


Miss  V.  ARMBRUSTER. 
Miss  L.  HENDERSON. 
Miss  EVA  WILLIAMS. 
Miss  ANNIE  IRISH. 


There  is  some  smart  writing  in  the  piece,  and  Mr.  Bagot  is  something  of  a 
punster,  but  taken  altogether  "  The  Widow  "  is  not  as  lively  or  as  entertaining 
as  it  might  be.  The  heroine  is  an  American  relict,  who  is  being  wooed  by  the 
Deakins,  father  and  son,  her  inclinations  leaning  towards  the  latter.  Deakin 
senior,  knowing  that  she  possesses  vineyards  in  France,  thinks  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  learn  French.  He  engages  Mon.s.  Grelot  to  teach  him.  Albert 
Godfrey  is  in  love  with  Mabel  but  being  looked  upon  by  her  father  as  a  detri- 
mental, in  order  to  be  near  her  he  gets  rid  of  the  French  teacher  by  a  bogus 
telegram,  and  assumes  his  position.  Most  of  the  fun  arises  from  Mr.  Eric 
Lewis's  clever  acting  in  this  character,  and  that  of  Miss  L.  Henderson  as  a  very 
prim  old  maid  with  a  weakness  for  distributing  tracts  broadcast.  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil  was  good  as  usual,  and  "Miss  Annie  Irish's  coquetry  and  brightness  helped 
the  piece.  Mr.  Yincent  Sternroyd  was  gentlemanly,  and  Miss  Violet  Arm- 
bruster  pleasing.  Miss  Eva  Williams  did  well  as  the  waiting-maid.  The  author 
appeared  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  A.  Greville  as  Monsieur  Grelot.  On  the 
same  evening  we  had  a  very  bright  comedietta,  written  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell 
and  Mr.  Arthnr  Cecil,  showing  how  one  Mr.  Graham  is  put  to  much  mental 
worry  by  having  left  home  without  any  money  in  his  pocket,  and  so  being 
unable  to  pay  his  cabman.  His  object  in  calling  on  Mrs.  Murray  is  with  a 
view  of  proposing,  and  the  constant  interruptions  by  the  servant  owing  to 
the  persistent  demands  of  the  cabman  to  be  dismissed,  prevent  his  avowal,  and 
also  lead  to  a  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  lady  of  his  affections.  Mr. 
Charles  Hawtrey  and  Miss  Lottie  Venue  made  the  piece  a  complete  success, 
and  they  were  very  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Yane  Featherston  as  the  interrupting 
servant  Susan.  "A  Breezy  Morning"  makes  up  this  "triple  bill"  at  the 
Comedy. 
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Our    Amateurs'    Play-Box. 


A     TUII'I.F.      MILK     AT     HARKORD     HI  1. 1.. 

Theatricals  in  Warwickshire  !  What  a  chance  to  break  loose  and  have  a 
ramble  among  the  memories  of  long  ago.  Would  it  be  discourteous  blandly  to 
wave  aside  Mr.  Smith-Ryland  and  his  dainty  theatre,  the  sparkling  actors,  and 
the  causes  and  effects — or  rather  say,  the  'causes  and  defects,  in  true 
Polonian  style — of  their  performance  (the  National  Lifeboat  Fund,  the 
primary  cause  :  and  the  galvanism  of  Warwick  "  county "  people,  the  chief 
effect),  and  talk  round  Stratford  and  the  Bard  for  a  quiet  hour  ?  There  on  the 
shelf,  just  within  reach,  is  Quiller  Couch's  "  Avon,"  tender  record  of  a  placid 
pilgrimage,  jewelled  with  gems  of  stream  and  glade,  wrought  by  Alfred  Parsons, 
and  here  at  my  elbow  are  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Lang's  playful  rummagings  among 
the  famous  comedies.  And  they  would  provide  such  capital  copy,  sly  hits,  and 
wise  reflections,  and  arguments  keen  and  deadly,  and  in  short,  precisely  those 
delectable  literary  wares  which  every  subject  will  always  furnish.  Except  the 
one  subject  we  have  in  hand.  But  no,  it  would  be  discourteous,  worse,  it  would 
be  impolitic.  For  that  merry  party  of  mummers  were  led  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  driven  under  the  harrow  in  this  place,  and  what  would  their  feelings 
be  at  so  vile  a  breach  of  faith.  "  To  it,"  therefore,  as  the  gravedigger  says,  and 
"unyoke."  Well,  what  they  played  was  "Miss  Tibbet's  Back  Hair,"  and  "  A 
Wonderful  Woman,"  and  "  Peculiar  Proposals."  The  first  was  described  as  a 
"  screaming  farce,"  and  on  this  occasion  differed  from  the  usual  specimens,  be- 
cause instead  of  the  actors  screaming,  and  you  pretending  you  have  the  earache 
and  holding  your  head,  and  rolling  about  in  agony  (the  agony  is  real),  the  audi- 
ence did  the  screaming,  and  the  actors  merely  drolled  along.  Best  among  them 
was  Colonel  Grundy.  who  was  stage  manager  and  leading  actor  and  everything 
else  that  was  indispensable,  the  whole  evening  through.  His  Mr.  Toplet  was 
genuine  farce,  and  when  a  slip  occurred  he  promptly  played  the  slavey,  too,  with 
a  real  sense  of  character.  Miss  Bruce  also  played  with  comic  r/.s,  although  not 
exactly  suited  by  her  part.  With  the  second  piece  there  was  more  to  be  done, 
and  more  was  done.  Mr.  Burleigh,  an  amateur  only  by  courtesy  and  for  this 
occasion  only,  imported  a  lot  of  romantic  feeling  into  the  Marquis,  a  pathetic 
figure  ;  and  Colonel  Grundy  revealed  what  I  am  tempted  to  call  imaginative 
power  in  the  rugged  outlines  of  his  cobbler.  The  Cecile  of  Miss  M.  Earle  was 
full  of  girlish  brightness,  and  as  Mdme.  Bertrand,  Miss  Kingsley  played  with 
real  dignity,  and  a  touch  of  unmistakeable  feeling.  The  last  piece,  like  the 
first,  was  a  walk  over  for  Miss  Bruce  and  Colonel  Grundy. 


THE     15ETTEUTOX     A.D.C.,     AT     ST.    (JEORGE's     1IAI.I. 

Some  clubs  perform  dramas,  others  make  experiments,  and  yet  a  third  class 
incline  now  towards  the  former,  and  anon  towards  the  latter  course.  The  Bet- 
terton  are  of  this  last  order.  Like  the  inimitable  Mr.  Piffin,  they  never  forget 
the  wobble.  If  in  one  performance  they  play  with  closeness  and  distinction, 
not  to  say  force  and  feeling,  Mr.  Grundy's  faultless  little  tragedy,  "  In  Honour 
Bound,"  they  keep  the  balance  straight  by  following  it  with  a  slipshod  render- 
ing of  "Married  Men."  With  the  lady  in  the  song,  they  are  everything  by 
turns,  but  nothing  long  ;  their  affections,  like  those  of  the  susceptible  Miss 
Fanny  Squeers,  are  subject  to  relapses  of  a  startling  kind.  This,  I  suspect,  is 
due  to  the  occasional  absence  from  the  cast  of  the  more  enthusiastic  players. 
Only  one  thing  will  keep  a  body  of  actors  together,  emulation  ;  and  only  one 
thing  a  similiar  body  of  amateurs,  a  leaven  of  devotion.  Three  actors,  two 
even,  and  possibly  one,  will  galvanise  into  a  fair  semblance  of  life  a  respectable 
number  of  fishy-eyed  noodles,  with  no  desire  in  art  but  to  show  off  the  cut  of 
their  tailor.  But  without  this  spur,  deadness  itself  will  be  livelier  than  they. 
The  budding  Bettertons  are  never  quite  as  bad  as  this,  but  as  the  poet  song 
bird  sings,  "  They  were  near  it,  awful  near  it,"  over  their  revival  of  "  Married 
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Men."  It  seemed  all  the  worse,  too,  by  comparison  with  their  rendering  of  Mr. 
Grundy's  play,  which  was  very  near  perfection  ;  Miss  Johnson,  an  actress  of 
ready  instinct  and  dramatic  style,  acting  with  intensity,  and  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr. 
Chapman,  and  Miss  Kershaw,  being  only  a  step  behind.  But  in  the  farcical 
comedy  there  was  really  next  to  nothing  to  commend,  unless  it  were  the  ease 
of  Miss  Richmond  and  Mr.  Ford,  and  the  elegance  of  Mrs.  Frank  Carew. 


"  THE   FAIRY  GENESTA  "   AT   SUREITON. 

How  simple-minded  folk  are,  in  spite  of  company  promoters  and  all  the  other 
energetic  educators  of  mankind,  a  walk  in  the  Park  on  any  sunshiny  day  will 
prove,  especially  if  the  day  be  that  which  Sally  ("  of  our  Alley  ")  blossomed 
out  upon.  For  the  number  of  humbugs  you  shall  then  see,  and  feeble  trans- 
parent humbugs  too,  all  driving  a  prosperous  trade,  must  strike  you  into  amaze- 
ment and  admiration.  And  it  is  to  this  simple-mindedness  that  I  ascribe  the 
immediate  success  invariably  achieved  by  an  amateur  burlesque.  Nothing  is 
too  thin,  nothing  too  trivial,  to  be  exploited  as  wit  in  such  a  work,  and 
moreover  hailed  with  screams  of  delighted  surprise.  "  It's  an  odd  world,  my 
masters,"  as  someone  already  has  pointed  out,  but  if  I  live  to  be  a  thousand  I 
shall  never  cease  wondering  at  the  order  of  mind  (and  a  large  order,  too)  which 
finds  more  to  applaud  in  a  lady's  eyes  and  ankles  awkwardly  endeavouring 
to  pass  fora  burlesque  actress's,  than  in  the  provoking  moues  and  dainty  trippings 
and  arch  glances  of  the  vestals  of  the  Gaiety.  In  Surbiton,  however,  I  am  in 
a  minority  of  one.  Surbiton  knows  nothing  of  this  wonder.  It  accepts  its 
amateur  pantomime  and  pantomimists  with  rapture.  And  if  to  captious  eyes 
and  ears  there  seemed  something  wanting  alike  in  play  and  players,  Surbiton 
did  not  agree.  Laughing  Mrs.  Cooper,  pretty  Miss  Inez  Roe,  indefatigable 
Mr.  Orlebar,  droll  Mr.  Trouncer,  and  droller  Mr.  Ivimey,  in  one  night  win- 
ning more  renown  (in  Surbiton)  than  John  Gilpin  in  his  famous  ride,  or  many 
a  heaven-sent  genius  after  years  of  patient  toil. 


"  GOOD  FOR  NOTHING  "  AT  THE  LADBROKE  HALL. 

"  Conception  is  a  blessing,"  if  Hamlet  knows  anything  about  it,  which  I 
doubt,  but  I  don't  believe  it  is  worth  a  rap  in  the  case  of  Nan.  Like  a  stage 
parent's  blessing,  or  curse,  it  matters  nothing  either  way.  All  you  have  to  do 
to  get  on  with  an  average  sensuous  audience,  in  other  words  to  be  considered 
an  actress,  is  to  own  a  pretty  face,  conceal  it  beneath  a  good  thick  layer  of  dirt,, 
behave  like  a  torn-boy  for  half  the  piece, ithen  wash  off  the  dirt  and  the  rompy- 
ness  with  real  soap,  in  real  water  (warmed  to  taste)  and  emerge  a  sweet,  clean, 
kissable  girl,  and  your  task  is  accomplished,  hearts  and  heads  all  round  are 
vanquished.  These  are  the  essentials.  No  Nan  is  genuine  without  them.  But 
you  can  add  details  in  any  quantity  you  please.  And  it  was  in  this  art  of 
padding  out  the  thin  bits  of  the  character  that  Miss  Blanche  Catterson-Smith 
excelled.  Some  of  her  touches  were  ingenious  in  the  extreme,  and  disclosed,  or 
seemed  to  do  so,  a  valuable  strain  of  fancy.  But  the  body  of  her  humour  and 
her  -pathos  wants  plumpness,  roundness,  weight.  Like  ill-cared  for,  unkempt 
Nan  herself,  it  is  too  light  and  full  of  angles.  Her  Tom  and  Harry  and  Charlie, 
vile  characters  all,  were  played  with  pathetic  conscientiousness  by  Mr.  Mann- 
Mayne,  Mr.  Alfred  Gray,  and  Mr.  Cave  Chinn.  And  I  must  not  omit  mention 
of  Miss  Lily  Linfield,  who  danced  with  the  prettiest  grace  and  glee  during  the 
tableaux,  etc.,  that  followed  the  play. 


THE    FOLLY   A.D.C.    AT    ST.   GEORGE'S    HALL. 

Waifs  and  Strays  are  a  valid  excuse  for  much  feeble  good  nature  ;  but  if 
one  is  built  the  non-burlesque  way  one  is  apt  to  lose  patience  with  them  when 
they  inspire  an  amateur  extravaganza  in  two  long  acts.  Over  this  branch  of 
art  I  confess  I  pine  for  the  good  old  days.  When  Terry  and  Royce  and  Elton, 
and  Miss  Farren  and  Miss  Vaughan,  were  in  "  Little  Doctor  Faust "  and 
"  Little  Don  Caesar,"  then  we  had  burlesque.  There  was  plot  and  there  was 
wit  and  there  was  acting.  One  was  interested,  and  often  lazily  excited, 
although  one  laughed  sans  intermission  when  the  curtain  wasn't  down.  But 
now,  how  changed  .it  all  is !  And,  of  course,  the  amateurs  must  in  this 
particular,  as  in  others,  follow  their  betters'  lead.  No  one  could  be  surprised, 
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then,  that  in  "  Tawno's  Bride;  or,  the  Maiden  of  Myrtlewoo.l  Manor."  by 
Messrs.  Bowles  and  Phillips,  with  mu^ic  by  Merton  Clark, "all  the  fun  was  choppy 
and  the  action  motiveless  as  a  two-year-old  babe's.  Nevertheless  the  audience 
enjoyed  it  and  themselves  hugely,  and  singled  out  for  favour  the  best  actors — 
as  a  rule.  Chief  of  these  wa?  Mr.  Morton  Henry,  an  agile  dancer  and  a  quaint 
comedian  ;  Mr.  Stephen,  a  gentleman  with  Vokes-like  legs  and  a  method 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Arthur  Huberts  ;  and  Mr.  I-Varnley,  a  genial  droll  of 
unctuous  manner.  A  Miss  Winnall  gipsied  archly  and  made  good  use  of  a  pair 
of  speaking  eyes;  and  two  graceful  children,  Ruby  and  Alurial  Ashuin, 
danced  their  way  into  every  one's  heart. 

TIM;  CAKIMIT  ri.ri;  AT  TIM;  THIIAIKI;   UOYAI.. 

The  thought  i*  staggering,  but  I  suppose  there  was  a  time  when  "  London 
Assurance  "  was  the  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan^'  of  the  day  ;  when  critics  vied 
with  one  another  in  lauding  the  "  delicate  nuances  "  of  its  social  satire,  and 
proclaimed  its  "  morality "  as  an  expose  of  the  "  Wild  Oats  "  theory.  Dear, 
dear,  thow  comical.  And  now  it  lags  superfluous  on  the  stage,  a  brilliant 
example  of  bad  theatricalism  ;  a  kind  of  literary  carrion  disdained  by  lions  of 
the  profession,  and  food  only  for  jackal  amateurs,  if  I  may  so  define  them 
without  offence.  Well,  since  it  must  be  played,  let  it  be  with  the  antique  air. 
Let  the  actors  eschew  nature  and  make  a  bee-line  for  obvious  art.  In  other 
words  let  them  go  it  after  the  fashion  of  provincial  tragedians — let  themselves 
loose,  and  leave  the  audience  to  sort"  the  fragments  into  which  they  tear 
the  play.  This,  unfortunately,  was  not  the  method  of  the  Cardiff  amateurs. 
They  went  for  actuality  (such  a  mistake  in  non-actual  plays),  and,  in 
consequence,  got  tame.  Miss  Laura  Linden  was,  of  course,  a  lively  and 
piquant  Lady  Gay.  Her  strong,  straight,  slap-dash  style  was  just  the  thing, 
and  livened  things  up  vastly.  Mrs.  Fletcher,  too,  was  saucy  and  amusing  as 
Pert.  And  Mr.  Frank  Perry  played  Max  with  buoyancy  and  spirit.  Clever- 
ness in  detail,  however,  could  not  avail  against  the  depressing  sluggishness  of 
Mr.  McEllicott's  Sir  Harcourt  ;  and  Mr.  Ketlow  was  still  drearier  as  Charles. 
The  Dazzle  of  Mr.  Michelmore,  vivacious,  rapid,  and  charmingly  insolent, 
made  amends  for  much,  but  hardly  for  the  fidgetty  Dolly  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  or 
the  impossible  low  comedy  of  Mr.  Hawkins  as  Meddle,  a  very  libel  upon 
country  attorneys,  even  "  one  of  the  olden  time." 


THE   WHITTINGTON   A.D.C.   AT  ST.  GEORGE'S   HALL, 

Is  there  anything  to  be  said  of  a  revival  of  "  Twins,"  a  characteristic  farce  by 
the  droll  Mr.  Righton  ?  The  Whittington  always  pack  the  theatre,  the  audience 
is  always  in  the  best  of  good  tempers,  and  nothing  much  ever  goes  amiss.  Add 
to  this  that  Mr.  W.  T.  Clark  is  a  sound  comedian  (a  little  hard  in  his  humour, 
but  master  of  his  business),  that  he  can  generally  keep  a  house  sufficiently 
entertained,  and  that  he  followed  the  author  in  the  dual  heroes  of  this  quaint 
piece.  And  then  everything  is  said.  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  R.  Moore,  Miss  Julia 
Gibbons,  and  Miss  Mary  Stuart,  did  in  truth  appear  to  the  play's  and  their 
own  advantage,  but  really  nothing  in  their  performance  called  for  special 
observation.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  curtain  raiser,  Sir  Charles  Young's  rather 
maudlin  half-hour  tear-duct  "  Drifted  Apart."  In  this  Mrs.  R.  Evans,  a  de- 
lightfully winning  actress  with  a  pretty  method  and  a  sweet  voice,  completely 
captured  all  sensibilities  and  wrought  havoc  with  them  ;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Dickinson,  an  actor-author,  played  with  admirable  restraint  and  no  slight  power. 


"A  SCRAP  OF  PAPER"  BY  THE  I.-LAPHA.M  CLUR 

Now  and  then,  for  a  change,  I  seek  relaxation  in  a  church,  but  when  I  do  1 
am  sure  to  be  reminded  promptly  of  the  theatre.  Only  the  other  day,  no  sooner 
had  I  set  foot  in  one,  than  a  great  roar  of  exultation  burst  from  choir  and  con- 
gregation, and  drove  my  thoughts  a  mile  or  more  away.  With  tremendous  fer- 
vour they  sang,  I  thought,  "  Rehearse  !  rehearse  !  rehearse  !  "  Just  the  one  bit 
of  advice  you  can  never  overdo  with  amateurs.  Great  Whitsuntide  !  what  on 
«arth  would  this  u  Scrap  of  Paper  "  have  resembled  if  the  Clapham  actors  had 
not  taken  that  atom  of  wisdom  to  heart  and  acted  on  it.  It's  a  sort  of  Jekyll 
and  Hyde  problem.  Not  to  be  thought  of,  at  any  rate  at  night.  As  it  proved 
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though  they  had  rehearsed  nobly,  and  the  fine  old  comedy  went  superbly, 
chiefly  owing  this  impression  of  course  to  the  playing  of  the  leading  parts,  all 
excellently  done.  Miss  St.  Lawrence  was  the  Susan,  lively  and  impudent  and 
earnest  and  bewitchingly  playful  ;  Mr.  Cahill  was  the  Blake,  a  trifle  too  inci- 
sive for  the  blase  fellow,  but  a  jolly  companion  all  round.  Then  Lady  Ingram 
was  ably  acted  by  Miss  Coutts  ;  and  Mr.  Colley.Salter  revelled  in  the  wilful 
eccentricities  of  Dr.  Penguin.  Really  a  diverting  production. 


Art   Notes. 


11OYAL    SOCIETY    OF    BRITISH    ARTISTS. 

The  sixty-ninth  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  now  open  at 
the  galleries  in  Suffolk  Street,  does  not  contain  any  canvas  of  very  striking 
interest,  although  evidences  of  sound  workmanship  and  conscientious  study 
may  be  found  in  many  of  the  six  hundred  works  which  hang  upon  the  walls. 
A  very  meritorious,  if  not  completely  successful,  picture  is  Mr.  Nelson  Dawson's 
study  of  a  twilight  effect,  "  The  Last  of  the  Light "  (9),  which  hangs  in  the 
Large  Room.  The  man  slowly  pulling  the  boat  along  the  river  in  the  semi- 
darkness  is  cleverly  drawn,  and  keeps  his  place  well  in  the  landscape,  while  the 
blue-grey  key  in  which  the  picture  is  painted  is  very  pleasant  and  harmonious. 
Mr.  Adam  Proctor's  "  Carpenter's  Shop  "  (45)  is  another  clever  painting,  well 
lighted  and.  as  far  as  it  goes,  good  in  execution.  The  old  white-bearded 
carpenter  is  sketched  in  a  veryf  characteristic  moment  ;  the  critical  manner  in 
which  he  looks  along  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  timber  is  exceedingly  natural. 
The  large  study  of  '•  A  Cornish  Fisherman  "  (52),  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Llewellyn, 
is  rather  empty,  and  not  by  any  means  in  that  artist's  best  manner,  neither  is 
the  "  Reverie  "  (54),  one  of  Mr.  Skipworth's  happiest  efforts.  Miss  Anna 
Nordgren's  picture  of  a  child  playing  in  a  window  seat,  "  Baby "'  (101),  possesses 
many  good  qualities,  the  quiet,  grey  tone  of  the  painting  is  one  of  its  most 
attractive  features,  while  there  is  something  almost  masculine  in  the  vigour  and 
decision  of  the  brushwork.  Mr.  Arnold  Priestman's  large  landscape  "  White- 
barrow  Scar"  (123),  a  wide  stretch  of  still  water  reflecting  the  sky,  though  ex- 
ceedingly mannered  in  execution,  is  very  suggestive  of  space  and  atmosphere. 
The  poetic  and  tender  "  End  of  a  Summer  Day  "  (130),  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hartley, 
is  one  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  gallery.  The  mist  hangs  about  the  horses 
grazing  in  the  fields  ;  over  the  low,  distant-hills  the  moon  is  rising  among  clouds 
still  tinged  with  the  sunset  light.  Mr.  Hubert  Vos'  sombre  and  dignified 
painting,  of  an  old  woman  praying  in  church,  makes  a  striking  picture  ;  a  large 
work  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss,  hangs  near  it,  "  The 
Golden  Duomo,  Pisa  ''  (167),  a  highly  elaborated  architectural  study.  Mr. 
Brangwyn's  "  Sketch  "  (172)  of  a  sailor's  funeral,  is  a  little  disappointing  after 
his  charming  South  African  sketches.  In  the  South-East  room,  a  very  funny 
picture,  of  a  mare  and  two  foals  coming  across  a  little  pink  pig  in  the  field 
where  they  are  grazing,  "  A  Chance  Acquaintance "  (215),  by  Miss  Fanny 
Moody,  should  be  noticed.  A  good  example  of  Mr.  Brakespeare's  careful,  solid 
painting  is  the  "  Japonica  "  (242).  a  study  of  a  girl  in  a  grey-blue  dress,  while 
good  work  in  the  same  room  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Harold  Speed,  •'  A  Reverie  '' 
(256)  ;  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Haite,  a  town  landscape,  "  Leaves  Must  Fall,  and  the  Latest 
Blossom  Wither"  (262)  ;  a  conscientious  painting  of  still  life  "  The  Light  of  Other 
Days  "  (274),  by  Mr.  W.  Maw  Egley  :  and  two  pictures  by  Mr.  John  R.  Reid, 
"  River  Sport  (265),  and  a  capital  study  of  a  harbour  on  a  windy  day,  "  A  Storm 
Brewing  (257).  In  the  South- West  room,  a  curious  picture  by  Mr.  W.  A.  How- 
gate,  "  The  Goose  Girl/'  (334),  at  once  arrests  attention.  The  girl,  who  stands 
on  a  stone  in  mid-stream  calling  together  her  feathered  flock,  is  weak  in  draw- 
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ing,  but  the  landscape  portion  of  the  picture,  though  a  little  eccentric,  has  some 
fine  qualities.  A  clever  little  full-length  portrait  by  Mr.  F.  H.  A.  Parker, 
"  A  Souvenir  "  (.'><>!),  will  also  be  found  in  this  room.  The  water  colours  in  this 
exhibition  are  not  very  good — no  doubt  the  artists  reserve  their  strongest  work 
for  the  Royal  Institute,  and  for  the  water  colour  room  at  the  Academy.  Mr. 
W.  Luker's  "  Half-hour's  Practice  "  (3t>6),  an  interior,  with  a  girl  playing  a 
piano,  is  a  clever  little  sketch.  Other  good  pictures  are  "  Across  the  Marshes, 
Rye"  (f>o<>).  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Brockbank  ;  "  Pillars  of  the  State  "  (ftffi),  by  Mr. 
Gordon  Browne  :  "  In  Midlothian,  Autumn"  (412),  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Nisbet  ;  and 
a  pastel  study  of  a  girl's  head,  "  In  the  Gloaming  "  (5M,>,  by  Mr.  Hubert  Vos. 


';  WHERE    SOFTLY   SIGHS  Ol'   LOVE    THE   LIGHT  GUITAR." 

Mr.  G.  Sheridan  Kiinwlrs,  P.B.A. 
Exhibited  ut  tlu-  Kxliibition  of  the  Eo<jal  Society  of  Uritixli  Artixf*.  i 


THE    NEW    ENGLISH    ART    CLUH. 

This  society,  which  began  its  career  a  few  years  ago  with  nearly  all  the  best 
of  the  younger  English  painters  for  members,  gets  weaker  instead  of  stronger 
as  it  gets  older.  Continual  secessions  have  robbed  it  of  some  of  its  strongest 
men,  and,  although  the  club  still  retains  a  number  of  artists  of  great 
ability,  it  somehow  fails  to  attract  their  best  work — most  of  which  goes  to  the 
Academy  or  the  New  Gallery.  The  last  exhibition,  held  in  December,  was  a 
decided  success  ;  this  one.  owing  to  various  causes,  shows  a  marked  falling-off 
in  quality.  For  one  thing  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent,  possibly  the  club's  strongest 
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member,  does  not  contribute  ;  and  his  example  is  followed  by  many  of  the 
best  of  the  remaining  men,  including  Messrs.  J.  E  Blanche,  James  Guthrie, 
Alexander  Harrieon,  J.  Mi  Lure  Hamilton,  J.  Lavery,  Alfred  Parsons,  and 
Henry  S.  Tuke.  On  the  other  hand,  some  strong  outsiders  send  pictures, 
Mr.  George  Clausen  for  instance  and  Mr.  John  R.  Reid,  though  the  position 
assigned  by  the  hanging  committee  to  the  last  named  artist's  work  is  not 
encouraging.  Mr.  Fred  Brown's  "  Breezy  Day  in  the  Fens  "  (9G),  a  study  of 
sheep  and  cattle  under  willows,  blown  and  tossed  about  by  the  wind,  recalls  in 
its  vigorous  painting  and  uncompromising  realism  the  work  of  Van  Marcke. 
A  little  painting— charming  in  colour— "  The  Thames  at  Chelsea:  Moon- 
light "  (97),  which  hangs  next  to  Mr.  Brown's  picture,  should  not  be  over- 
looked ;  it  is  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Christie.  Two  exceedingly  clever  portraits — in  the 
Whistlerian  manner — are  shown  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Furse,  one  of  them  (73)  is 
particularly  successful,  though  peihaps  a  little  affected.  The  thin,  poor  paint- 
ing and  unpleasant  colour  of  Mr.  P.  Wilson  Steer's  "Portrait  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Albert  Petre "  (70)  do  not  show  to  advantage  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Furse's  work.  Mr.  Theodore  Roussel  f-ends  a  dexterously  painted  portrait  of 
Mr.  Bernhard  Sickert ;  while  Mr.  Sidney  Starr  is  represented  by  a  charac- 
teristic study  of  Mr.  Harold  Frederic,  the  novelist.  Among  the  landscapes 
may  be  mentioned  an  admirable  study  of  "Storm  Clouds"  by  Mr.  Moffat  P. 
Lindner  (71)  ;  "  The  Barge  "  (77),  by  Mr.  John  R.  Reid  ;  the  delicate  painting 
of  London  streets  by  Mr.  Paul  Maitland  ;  the  ""Dieppe  "  (34)  by  Mr.  Walter 
Sickert;  "Piping  Down  the  Valleys  Wild"  (58),  by  Mr.  Arthur  Thomson  ; 
the  "Pastoral"  (101)  by  Mr.  A.  Biownlie  Docharty  ;  and  the  "  Sketch  from 
Nature"  (25)  by  Mr.  James  S.  Hill.  The  last  mentioned  little  picture,  with 
its  tender,  quiet  tones,  might  be  studied  with  advantage  by  Mr.  Francis  Bate, 
whose  landscape,  "Fine  Rain  Falling  Over  Swedes"  (81),  is  painted  with  the 
crudest  and  most  metallic  of  greens.  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon's  sketch  of  a  girl's 
head,  "  The  Mirror"  (49),  has  a  fine  sense  of  style  about  it  ;  admirable,  too,  is 
Mr.  Clausen's  study  of  a  little  girl,  "  Spring  Flowers ''  (31)  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  W.  Brown  MacDougall's  amazing  "  Passing  of  Spring"  (46)  is  quite 
beyond  the  limits  of  serious  criticism. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  GALLEJIY. 

The  Spring  Exhibition  at  this  gallery  is  a  very  good  one,  all  sorts  of  interest- 
ing paintings  and  studies  by  past  and  present  painters  of  the  French  School 
being  included  in  it.  The  curious  picture  by  Besnard  will  be  found  interest- 
ing by  many  people  who  are  unfamiliar  with  his  work ;  Boldini,  too,  an  artist 
who  has  a  great  reputation  in  Paris  but  who  is  comparatively  little  known  in 
London,  is  represented  by  three  small  studies.  One  of  them,  a  wonderfully 
dexterous  and  clever  sketch  of  an  interior,  with  two  ladies  at  work  sewing, 
should  be  particularly  noticed.  The  "  Dancing  Lesson M  (43)  by  Degas  is 
another  small  picture  which  should  be  looked  out  for  by  visitors  to  the  gallery, 
the  ballet  master  and  his  pupils,  practising  a  new  dance,  are  drawn  with  the 
peculiar  knowledge  and  skill  shown  by  this  artist  when  treating  subjects  of 
this  kind.  The  very  tricky  and  unpleasant  "  Handkerchief  of  St.  Veronica  " 
(105),  with  its  portrait  of  the  Saviour,  which  is  supposed  to  be  only  visible 
when  standing  a  good  way  off  the  picture,  but  which  to  ordinary  eyes  can  be 
seen  as  well  close  to  it,  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  talent  of  Jan  Van  Beers. 
The  tragical  "Mai  du  Pays"  (103),  with  its  fine  suggestion  of  summer  atmos- 
phere and  successful  combination  of  rustic  landscape  with  fashionable 
draperies,  is  far  more  representative  of  the  clever  young  Belgian  painter. 
Another  famous  artist  of  the  same  nationality,  Alfred  Stevens,  paints  "Lady 
Macbeth  "  (98)  examining  her  hand  by  the  light  of  a  little  antique  lamp.  The 
very  odd-looking — and,  in  subject,  enigmatical — picture  of  "  Shadows"  (56) 
cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  casual  visitor  to  the  gallery.  But  in  spite 
of  its  oddness,  there  is  some  very  fine  painting  in  this  study  of  a  working- 
man  and  his  wife  or  sweetheart,  and  the  subtlety  of  the  drawing  in  the 
woman's  face  is  remarkable.  The  Daubignys  do  not  show  that  painter  at  his 
best,  his  last  Salon  picture,  "In  the  Orchard  "  (41),  is  only  .remarkable  for  its 
great  size.  Other  pictures  to  be  studied  in  this  very  interesting  exhibition 
are  the  "Medical  Student"  (11)  by  Jean  Beraud  ;  "Jesus  Walking  on  the 
Waters"  (47),  with  modern  fishermen  in  a  boat  ;  the  "  Study  of  a  Head"  (70) 
by  Madame  Madeleine  Lemaire  ;  and  the  very  academic  study  of  the  nude  by 
Ingres,  "  L'Angelique  " 
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P.unting  the  portraits  of  women  and  children  seems  to  require  certain 
qualities  which  many  of  our  most  capable  artists  do  not  possess.  The  late 
Frank  Holl,  for  instance,  though  a  great  master  of  execution,  rarely  ventured 
upon  a  woman's  portrait,  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Ouless,  R.A.,  shows  the  s;mic 
peculiarity.  On  the  other  hand,  some  artists  make  their  greatest  success  with 
their  pictures  of  the  fairer  sex,  or  with  those  most  difficult — and  at  the  same 
time  most  attractive — of  models,  children.  Mrs.  M.  H.  Earn.-h;iw,  an  artist 


"  LE  CHAPEAU  ROUGE. 


Jiij  Mr*.  M.  II.  En  i'nxlu 
t.  Oh  I  J!on<l  S/ri'Pt,  Lo'iitlon.  /. 


whose  portraits  have  recently  gained  much  popularity,  belongs  to  the  latter 
division  of  painters.  The  portrayal  of  female  beauty  seems  to  be  the  depart- 
ment of  the  art  most  suited  to  her  talents,  and  in  the  collection  of  her  portraits 
shown  at  Mr.  Stacey's  gallery  in  Old  Bond  Street  were  to  be  found  types  of 
many  kinds  of  loveliness,  painted  with  sympathy  and  felicity.  Children,  too, 
as  might  be  seen  by  the  clever  portrait  picture,  "  Playfellows  "  ((>3),  are 
painted  by  Mrs.  Earnshaw  with  great  success.  The  "  Lucretia  "  (8),  a  semi- 
classical  study  of  a  girl  wearing  a  wreath  of  ivy  in  her  hair,  and  with  a  tiger 
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skin  thrown  over  one  shoulder,  was  another  good  picture,  while  even  more 
successful  was  the  "Mermaidens"  (26),  with  two  girls  floating  idly  in  the  sea- 
green  water.  The  full  length  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Miriam  Thellusson,  wear- 
ing a  white  dress  and  a  grey  cloak  ;  the  portraits  of  Miss  Drummond  Black 
and  Lady  Jephson ;  and  the  two  studies  of  "  La  Debutante "  (40)  and 
"  Judith  "  (87)  were  all  interesting  works.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give 
a  reproduction  of  one  of  Mrs.  Earnshaw's  most  characteristic  pastels  :  "Le 
Chapeau  Rouge"  (39),  a  vigorous  portrait  of  a  girl  wearing  a  red  felt  hat 


"A    TRIBUTE   TO   FLORA." 

By  Mr.   II.  T.  Schiifer,   E.B.A. 

Exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  of  tin-  Iioi/al  Hocieti/  of  British 
Artists,  1892. 


trimmed  with  black  feathers,  and  a  black  feather  boa,  which  is  a  boldly 
drawn  and  exceedingly  effective  study.  The  pretty,  smiling  face  of  the 
"  Dame  Poudrt'e  "  (24),  with  her  large  hat  lined  with  pink  and  her  white 
draperies,  is  very  attractive.  Another  picture.  "In  the  Land  of  the 
Mikado  "  (18)  shows  us  a  Japanese  girl,  carrying  the  universal  paper  um- 
brella, painted  against  a  harmonious  background  of  yellowish  green. 


The  "  Comedy  arid  Tragedy,"  by  Miss  G.  Demain  Hammond  (reference  to 
which  was  omitted  in  our  review),  is  one  of  the  most  striking  drawings  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  Tragedy 
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stands  on  a  marble  terrace  leaning  against  a  balustrade.     The  dignity  of  her 

rht-hearted  :m<l 


purple  robes  contrasts  strongly  with  the  airy  costume  of  her 
impudent  sister,  who  from  her  coign  of  vantage  tries  to  tickle  Tragedy  with  a 
feather.  There  is  much  excellent  work  and  promise  of  atill  greater  powers  in 
Miss  Hammond's  picture,  in  which,  besides  the  admirable  drawing  of  the  prin- 
cipal figures,  the  marble  and  other  accessories  are  rendered  with  great  skill. 


"  NEWS   FROM   PAPA. 

Jiij  Jfr.  JJtiriifxni  Km  irJitt. 

Exhibited  at  tlir  Exhibition  of  thr  Ro.iial  Socii-t'i  of  JSrilix/i  .l/-/».s/x,  7Mtt. 

PICTURES    AT    MR.    M'f.EAN'?. 

Mr.  Henry  Moore's  seascapes — in  spite  of  their  apparent  similarity — are 
always  enjoyable.  There  is  a  certain  breezy  freshness  about  them  which 
no  other  painter  of  the  sea  seems  able  to  render  in  his  pictures.  Two 
of  the  smaller  paintings  by  him  in  Mr.  M'Lean's  collection,  "Bright  Day  in  the 
Channel"  (10)  and  "Goodwin  Sands"  (11)  are  in  his  happiest  vein,  and 
should  on  no  account  be  missed  by  visitors  to  the  -gallery.  Mr.  Peter  Graham, 
too,  is  seen  at  his  best  in  "Caledonia  Stern  and  Wild"  (Ifi),  with  cattle 
on  a  mountain  side,  and  patches  of  blue  sky  showing  through  the  white  mists. 
A  capital  study  of  animal  life,  a  life-sized  painting  of  a  lion's  head,  treated 
with  great  dignity  and  power,  is  the  work  of  M.  Geza  Vestagh.  The  different 
paintings  by  M.  Harlamoff,  some  of  whose  work  is  usually  to  be  seen  at  this 
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gallery,  do  not  seem  so  good  as  usual.  "Happy  Moments"  (13)  is  par- 
ticularly weak.  Mr.  Van  Haanen's  Venetian  picture,  "  Dark  and  Fair  "  (24),  a 
large  painting  of  two  handsome  daughters  of  the  beautiful  city  on  the  Adriatic , 
is,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say,  a  masterpiece  of  execution.  There  are 
many  other  good  canvasses  at  Messrs.  M'Lean's,  but  we  have  only  space  to 
mention  "The  Little  Haymaker"  (40),  by  M.  Leon  L'Hermitte,  a  clever 
painting  of  a  very  small  boy  eating  apples  ;  "  Much  will  have  More  "  (29),  by 
Mr.  G.  Peske  ;  and  the  charming  little  study  of  a  Brittany  peasant  girl  (1),  by 
Mr.  George  Clausen. 


THE    Sl'RIXK    EXHIBITION    AT    MESSRS.    TOOTIl's. 

In  Messrs.  Tooth's  gallery  there  are  some  good  pictures  by  both  English  and 
foreign  artists.  The  sincere,  honest  painting  of  Van  Marcke,  an  artist  whose  work 
is  more  and  more  appreciated  in  England,  can  be  studied  in  the  picture  of  cattle 


•'  SEHNSUCH 
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under  shady  trees,  which  hangs  close  to  the  entrance  door,  "  A  Cool  Pasturage  " 
(2).  A  leader  in  another  school  of  art — M.  Grerome — is  represented  by  a 
highly  elaborated  study  of  "  A  Cairene  Carpet  Seller  "  (13)  ;  while  the  classical 
pictures  of  M.  Bouguereau,  of  which  there  are  several,  seem  as  careful  and 
thorough  as  ever  in  drawing.  There  is  something  singularly  gay  and  joyous 
in  the  picture  of  a  grand  fete  at  Venice,  by  M.  F.  Flameng.  The  picturesque 
dresses  of  a  hundred-and-fif  ty  years  ago,  the  masked  gondoliers  and  elegant 
women,  all  look  most  attractive  in  the  bright  Italian  sunshine.  But  another 
well-known  painter — one  of  the  French  school,  though  not  a  Frenchman  by 
birth — does  not  show  to  advantage  here.  We  refer  to  M.  Mtmkacsy,  whose 
two  pictures  are  quite  unworthy  of  his  brush. 


THE    FRENCH   GALLERY. 

The  thi.ty-ninth  exhibition  at  this  gallery  well  maintains  its  old  standard  of 
excellence.  The  Barbizon  school — of  which  we  begin  to  get  a  little  tired,  in 
^pite  of  tl  e  remarkable  ability  of  some  of  its  painters — is  well  represented  ;.. 
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some  paintings  by  the  Dutchmen  Mauve  and  Maris  are  also  included  in  the 
collection.  But  perhaps  the  principal  Attraction  in  the  gallery  is  the  realistir 
painting  of  the  Virgin  resting  against  a  fence  in  the  midst  of  a  snow-covered 
landscape,  while  Joseph  makes  his  way  across  the  fields  to  the  distant  village, 
"Der  Heilige  Abend"  (-1:5).  The  artist,  Professor  Fritz  von  Uhde,  is  th«- 
leader,  one  may  almost  say  the  founder,  of  a  school  of  painters  who  treat' 
Biblical  subjects  from  an  entirely  modern  point  of  view,  and  clothe  the  actors 
in  the  great  tragedy  of  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  costumes  of  to  <l;iy. 
Besides  this  remarkable  picture  some  good  work  of  Jiminex,  Heilbuth,  Firle. 
and  Berne  Bellecour  may  be  seen  in  this  gallery.  The  popular,  but  artificial 
and  inartistic  landscape  art  of  Professor  Karl  Heffner  is  also  largely  repre- 
sented. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  reproduce,  by  special  permission,  some  interesting 
pictures  in  the  present  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists, 
Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall.  The  charming  girl  in  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles's  pic- 
ture, "  Where  Softly  Sighs  the  Light  (luitar,"  is  a  fit  companion  to  the  many 
admirable  studies  of  female  beauty  he  has  painted  during  the  last  few  years. 
Fair  women,  in  light  and  delicate  draperies  of  classical  design,  are  also  painted 
by  Mr.  H.  T  Schafer,  of  two  of  whose  pretty  paintings,  "  A  Tribute  to  Flora  " 
and  "  Sehnsucht,"  we  give  reproductions.  Mr.  Davidson  Knowles'  happily 
conceived  and  ably  executed  picture,  "  News  from  Papa,"  tells  its  own  story 
too  well  and  naturally  to  require  any  explanation. 


Musical     Notes. 


"DOENA  LUIZA." 

Comic  Operetta,  written  by  BASIL  HOOD,  composed  by  WALTER  Si, At  <;HTER. 
Produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre,  March  23rd,  1S92. 

.Luiza     -Miss  MA<;<. IK  ROBERTS.     I    Don  Alfonso       ..     ..    Mr.  TAYLOR. 

J)olores         .Miss  LnriK  POINDS.          |    Lorenzo       -Mr.  BROCKBAXK. 

Maria Miss  DWELLY. 

This  piece  is  a  little  too  heavy  for  a  trifle,  and  on  the  opening  night  its 
heaviness  was  more  apparent  than  its  humour,  probably  from  stage  inex- 
perience or  insufficient  rehearsal  on  the  part  of  the  actors.  No  doubt  by  this 
time  it  goes  better.  Donna  Luiza  is  a  young  Spanish  lady  who  has  been 
formally  betrothed  to  Don  Alfonso  del  Fandango.  There  is  no  love  between 
them,  and  the  Don's  wooing  is  confined  to  observations  on  the  weather. 
Presently  the  notorious  brigand,  Lorenzo,  appears  on  the  scene  and  teaches 
Luiza  how  to  love.  Don  Alfonso  in  the  meantime  discovers  that  his  affec- 
tions point  to  Luiza's  sister,  Dolores.  The  brigand  is  discovered  by  the 
Duenna,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  brigand's  mother,  and  he  then  discloses  him- 
self to  the  company  as  the  heir  of  the  del  Flamingos — Don  Lorenzo 
Bastinado  Desperado  Amontillado  Armadillo  del  Flamingo.  Such  a  title 
establishes  his  claim  to  the  hand  of  the  fair  Luiza,  and  a  redistribution  of 
affections  is  accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  some  opportunities  of  a  farcical  kind  in  the  story,  and  some  of 
Mr.  Basil  Hood's  verses  are  genuinely  amusing,  the  best  being  Lorenzo's 
song  beginning  "  When  I  was  a  Clerk  in  a  County  Bank."  Mr.  Slaughter  has 
provided  half-a-dozen  catchy  tunes  with  plenty  of  go  about  them,  but  with  no 
attempt  at  local  colour  in  his  music,  except  in  the  casual  use  of  castanets. 
Played  with  more  animation  than  was  the  case  on  its  first  performance  the 
little  piece  will,  no  doubt,  serve  its  purpose  of  putting  the  audience  ia  a  good 
humour  for  the  principal  dish  of  the  evening.  This  is  still  furnished  by 
the  popular  "  Blue-Eyed  Susan/'  which  has  undergone  so  much  transforma- 
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tion  that  the  first-night  critics  would  scarcely  recognise  it.  Like  the  legendary 
schoolboy  who  preserved  the  life  of  his  pen-knife  by  providing  it  first  with  a 
new  blade  and  then  with  a  new  handle,  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  has  saved  the  run, 
of  "Blue-Eyed  Susan  "  by  remodelling  the  story,  changing  the  characters,  and 
altering  the  business.  Thereby  he  has  spoiled  the  prophecies  of  the  critics  at 
the  same  time  as  he  has  justified  their  criticism.  "  Blue-Eyed  Susan  "  now 
goes  merrily,  and  seems  likely  to  play  on  till  the  Millennium. " 

Operatic  novelties  have  for  the  past  few  weeks  been  confined  to  the 
Northern  province,  where  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  have  been  producing  an 
English  version  of  the  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  and  where  "  The  Young 
Recruit,"  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris  and  Mr.  B.  C.  Stephenson,  with  music  by 
Leopold  Wenzel,  has  scored  a  success.  Doubtless  this  work  will  be  heard  in 
London  before  long. 

This  dearth  of  dramatic  novelties  affords  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  the 
concert  season.  Mr.  Henschel  has  brought  his  Symphony  series  to  a  close  with 
the  gratifying  announcement  of  their  resumption  next  autumn.  It  may  be 
taken,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Henschel  and  his  capable  manager  have  at  last 
succeeded  in  their  laudable  enterprise.  The  programmes  for  the  past  series 
exhibited  a  commendable  catholicity,  standard  and  unfamiliar  works  being 
mingled  in  fair  proportion.  The  audiences  have  been  larger,  and  the  perform- 
ances of  a  very  high  order  of  excellence. 


Simultaneously  with  this  assurance  of  Mr.  Henschel's  success  comes  the 
announcement  that  Sir  Charles  Hall*'  has  given  the  last  concert  of  his  last 
season  in  London.  There  is  some  matter  for  regret  in  this,  but  not  so  much 
as  at  first  sight  appears.  Sir  Charles  Halle  has  all  England  for  his  province, 
and  while  his  magnificent  orchestra  is  in  constant  request  from  Bristol  to 
Glasgow,  he  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  comparative  neglect  of  Piccadilly.  His 
Manchester  concerts  alone  are  listened  to  each  season  by  a  larger  total  audience 
than  is  commanded  by  any  other  conductor  except  Mr.  Manns,  and  if  Sir 
Charles's  concerts  in  the  other  large  northern  towns  are  included  in  the  com- 
putation, it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  no  conductor,  even  in  Germany,  draws  so 
many  people  every  year  to  orchestral  concerts  as  does  Sir  Charles  Halle  in  our 
semi-musical  countrv. 


Sir  Charles  Halle  has  raised  quite  a  storm  about  his  head  by  his  remark  that 
"  he  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  have  done  more  for  English  music  than  any  other 
musician  in  the  land.''  In  one  sense  his  words  are  very  nearly  true,  but  not 
quite  in  the  sense  in  which  he  meant  them,  and  in  which  his  opponents  have 
taken  them.  If  Sir  Charles  had  laid  claim  to  having  done  more  for  the 
spread  of  musical  appreciation  than  any  other  conductor,  he  would  at  all 
events  have  had  many  sympathisers,  though  he  would  have  instituted  a  need- 
less comparison  with  the  perhaps  greater  work  in  that  direction  performed 
by  Mr.  Manns  and  Sir  George  Grove  at  Sydenham.  But  when  he  implies  that 
he  has  done  more  for  English- made  music,  he  stands  on  much  more  question- 
able ground.  Mr.  Riseley  shows  by  simple  comparison  of  figures  that  Mr. 
Manns  has  in  this  sense  done  at  least  six  times  as  much  for  English  music  as 
Sir  Charles  Halle.  In  thirty-four  years,  forty-four  works  representing  fifteen 
English  composers  have  been  produced  at  Manchester,  while  in  thirty-six  years 
234  works  representing  fifty-three  English  composers  have  been  performed  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  concerts,  and  during  fifteen  years  eighty-two  works  repre- 
senting thirty-seven  English,  composers  have  been  produced  at  Mr.  Riseley 's 
Bristol  concerts.  'If  we  were  to  take  these  figures  as  disposing  of  the  ques- 
tion we  should  represent  the  relative  annual  value  of  the  three  conductors 
to  English  music  by  the  following  figures  :  Mr.  Manns,  6.5  ;  Mr.  Riseley, 
5.4  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Halle,  1.3.  Those  figures  no  doubt  accurately  express 
the  chance  which  a  new  English  work  has  of  obtaining  a  hearing  at  Sydenham, 
at  Bristol,  and  at  Manchester  respectively.  But  there  are  other  ways  of 
making  prospects  brighter  for  English  music  than  by  giving  performances  of 
new  works.  There  is  the  great  task  of  preparing?an  audience,  and  in  that  task 
Sir  Charles  Halle  'has  been  unremittingly  engaged  during  nearly  forty  years. 
I  have  therefore  no  sympathy  with  the  outcries  which  have  been  raised  against 
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him.  What  if — as  one  correspondent  points  out— his  concerts  have  been  given 
for  his  own  profit  and  as  part  of  his  means  of  livelihood.  Much  good  work  of 
lasting  benefit  t«  mankind  has  been  done  on  no  other  provocation  ;  and  if  Home 
of  Sir  Charles's  detractors  would  only  proceed  to  make  money  in  the  same  way 
we  should  be  many  steps  nearer  to  the  creation  of  that  general  publi' 
which  must  necessarily  precede  the  creation  of  a  great  English  school  of  com- 
posers. 


The  Richter  programme  for  the  season  is  unfortunately  shorn  of  its  due 
proportions  owing  to  Dr.  Richter's  prolonged  stay  in  Germany  to  conduct 
special  performances  of  Wagner's  operas  in  connection  with  the  Vienna 
musical  exhibition.  The  season  will,  therefore,  include  only  five  evening 
concerts,  and  one  morning,  the  latter  consisting  exclusively  of  works  by 
Wagner.  The  programmes  are  such  as  will  satisfy  the  frequenters  of  these 
concerts  who  have  learned  to  require  not  only  plentiful  excerpts  from  the 
works  of  the  Bayreuth  master,  but  also  a  selection  representing  the  best  of 
German  Orchestral  music,  past  and  present.  The  novelties  include  overtures 
of  Dvorak  and  Smetana  and  a  scene  from  Goldmark's  "  Konigin  von  Saba.'' 
The  chorus  is  employed  only  in  the  fifth  concert,  when  Brahms'  u  Shicksals- 
lied  "  and  part  of  Act  i  of  "  Parsifal "  will  be  given.  The  programme  of  the 
same  concert  also  includes  the  first  movement  of  Mozart's  double  Concerto  for 
violin  and  viola,  an  interesting  revival,  which  might  perhaps  have  been 
extended  to  the  remaining  movements.  The  "  Peer  Gynt  "  suite  could  be 
spared  as  it  has  been  heard  sufficiently  of  late,  but  that  is  almost  the  only 
exception  that  the  most  exacting  critic  could  take  to  these  programmas. 


The  production  of  Brahms'  new  Clarinet  Trio  and  Quintet  has  lent  quite  a 
distinction  to  the  past  season  of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  which  of  late 
years  have  too  seldom  given  a  hearing  to  new  works.  These  works  were  pro- 
duced in  Berlin  last  December,  and  their  introduction  at  St.  James's  Hall  was 
due  to  Herr  Joachim.  They  are  not  only  in  themselves  works  of  great 
importance  and  beauty,  but  they  are  likely  to  mark  another  stage  in  the 
advance  of  the  king  among  wind  instruments.  The  Trio  is  written  for  piano- 
forte, clarinet,  and  violoncello,  and  contains  an  adagio  and  an'iantino  as  truly 
inspired  as  anything  that  Schubert  ever  wrote.  The  opening  and  concluding 
movements,  while  more  ambitious  in  construction,  are  less  taking  at  first  hear- 
ing. The  Quintet  in  B  minor  is  a  work  of  greater  proportions  written  for  two 
violins,  viola,  clarinet,  and  violoncello.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  musical  work 
of  recent  years  has  created  a  more  profound  impression  than  the  slow  move- 
ment of  this  quintet.  It  is  a  conception  of  the  greatest  beauty  worked  out 
with  complete  originality  of  form,  and  it  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  ensure  a 
permanent  life  to  the  work.  Herr  Miihlfeld  came  from  Meiningen  to  play  the 
clarinet  part,  and  exceedingly  well  he  did  it.  But  fortunately  we  have  one  or 
two  clarinettists  in  England  whom  we  need  not  fear  to  compare  with  Herr 
Miihlfeld,  so  that  we  may  be  sure  the  work  will  receive  a  worthy  interpreta- 
tion at  the  Wind  Chamber  Concerts  where  it  is  announced  for  a  first  perform- 
ance on  the  3rd  inst. 


Owing  to  circumstances  which  need  not  be  mentioned  there  are  now  two 
wind  instrument  societies,  who  have  both  recently  given  excellent  perform- 
ances. This  is  another  good  sign  of  the  increasing  cultivation  of  orchestral 
instruments  for  chamber  purposes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  yet  more 
amateurs  will  turn  from  the  piano  and  the  violin,  on  which  they  can  do  no 
more  than  awaken  vain  regrets,  to  the  clarinet  or  the  French  horn,  on  which 
they  may  hope,  with  a  reasonable  expenditure  of  time  and  energy,  to  produce 
pleasant  effects.  If  they  thirst  for  public  appearances  they  may  be  perfectly 
certain  that  within  a  very  few  years  there  will  be  a  call  for  their  services  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  neighbouring  church  ;  and  in  the  meantime  there  is  plenty  of 
work  for  them  to  do  at  home  in  combination  with  piano,  strings,  or  voice. 


The  prospects  for  the  opera  season  are  settling  into  definiteness,  and  it  is 
clear  that  Sir  Augustus  Harris  will  have  the  field  to  himself.     But  as  he  is 
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not  one  to  need  the  spur  of  competition,  there  is  110  reason  to  fear  the 
ordinary  results  of  monopoly.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  Drury  Lane  perform- 
ances will  be  none  the  less  complete  even  in  the  absence  of  rivalry  from 
hhaf tesbury  Avenue  or  the  Haymarket.  German  opera  will  form  a  prominent 
part  of  the  Drury  Lane  scheme,  and  it  is  proposed  to  revive  the  by-gone 
institution  of  operatic  concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Wednesdays  during  the 
season.  Of  the  prospects  of  English  opera  we  yet  hear  nothing.  One  new 
work  which  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte  had  intended  to  produce  is,  unfortunately, 
buried  in  the  untimely  grave  of  Mr.  Goring  Thomas.  The  composer  of 
"  Esmeralda  "  and  "  Nadeshda  "  might  have  done  something  much  better  than 
either  of  those  works  if  he  had  only  happened  to  hit  on  a  good  libretto.  He 
had  not  written  much  since  he  composed  a  suite  for  the  Cambridge  Musical 
Society  in  1887,  and  his  death  just  as  he  was  beginning  a  new  work  is  doubly 
co  be  regretted. 

Music  RECEIVED. 

W.  MORLEY  &  Co. — From  this  firm  we  have  received  two  songs,  "  She  Came 
and  Went,"  and  "  Careless."  both  written  by  Mary  A.  Salmond.  There  is  a  very 
pretty  vein  of  melody  running  through  the  first-named  which  should  make  it 
popular.  The  other  song  is  not  quite  so  pretty,  but  yet  is  very  well  written. 
By  the  same  composer  is  "  Alas,  So  Long  "  (Metzler  &  Co),  a  song  which  if  well 
sung,  would  prove  very  effective.  From  Messrs.  Morley  we  have  also  received 
the  American  Barn  Dance  ;  it  is  very  lively  and  animated. 

MR.  CHARLES  WOOLHOUSE  sends  us  four  very  pretty  songs,  and  six  excellent 
pieces  for  the  pianoforte.  The  songs  are  "To  Meaera/'  "A  Reconciliation," 
"  There's  a  Uower  of  Roses,"  and  "  The  Young  Rose."  The  pianoforte  pieces 
are  "  Elegy  "  (an  extremely  graceful  composition),  "  Pensee  Etude,"  "  Lurliue," 
"  Romance  "  (with  violin  accompaniment),  "  Cavatine  "  ('cello  and  piano),  and 
"  Alburn  Leaf."  All  very  clever  works. 

ENOCH  &  SONS. — Nos.  1  and  2  of  Fables  in  song,  by  Joseph  L.  Roeckel,  are 
*'  Sweet  Phyllida  ".  and  "  Ylang-Ylang  ;  "  two  daintily  written  songs,  which 
will  find  their  way  into  many  a  London  drawing-room.  :'  The  Boys  in  Pink," 
by  Frederick  Bevan,  and  "  This  Time  Last  Year,"  by  Paul  Rodney  ;  the 
former  is  an  excellent  soldier's  song,  and  the  latter  a  sentimental  love  song. 
Two  waltzes,  "  Primavera,"  by  P.  Bucalossi,  and  "  Aurora,"  by  Otto  Roeder, 
are  both  exceedingly  tuneful. 
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"  The  Tin  Box,"  George  Manville  Perm's  farcical  comedy,  produced  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  under  Mr.  Frederick  Langley's  management  on  Saturday, 
April  Kith,  was  a  sad  disappointment.  The  author  gave  us  but  little  comedy, 
and  the  farcical  element  was  of  the  crudest.  Miss  Annie  Hughes,  Miss 
Eleanor  Bufton,  and  Mr  Walter  Everard  worked  hard,  as  did  also  Messrs. 
Austin  Melford  and  Allan  Aynesworth.  But  all  efforts  were  thrown  away  on 
such  poor  material. 


Except  at  an  outlying  theatre,  "Julius  Caesar"  has  not  been  produced  in 
London  since  it  was  played  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Meiningen's  company  at 
Drury  Lane.  On  that  occasion  nothing  was  wanting  in  the  shape  of  scenery 
and  accessories  to  make  the  piece  spectacular.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  depends 
entirely  upon  the  four  principal  male  characters,  the  female  interest  being  of 
the  smallest,  and  yet  that  it  can  be  made  interesting  independently  of  scenic 
effect,  etc.,  was  shown  at  the  Olympic  on  Saturday,  April  16th,  when  Mr. 
Edmund  Tearle  produced  it  with  appropriate  scenery  and  dresses,  but  without 
going  to  any  extraordinary  expense.  Mr.  Edmund  Tearle's  Brutus  was  a  ster- 
ling performance  throughout,  but  he  made  his  special  mark  in  the  quarrel  with 
Cassius,  and  in  his  death  scene  at  Philippi.  The  remainder  of  the  cast  was 
efficient. 


Mr.  Walter  Frith,  who  has  written  some  little  pieces  that  have  been  success- 
fully produced,  is  responsible  for  the  book  of  "  The  Barley  Mow,"  the  German 
Reed  Easter  entertainment  at  the  St.  George's  Hall,  Mr.  Corney  Grain  having 
composed  the  music  to  it.  The  sketch  affords  Mr.  Alfred  Reed  some  good 
opportunities  as  Adolphus  Fancifer,  an  enthusiastic  stamp  collector.  "  The 
Barley  Mow  "  caused  a  good  deal  of  laughter,  but  is  not  as  promising  either  in 
words  or  music  as  some  sketches  that  have  been  seen  at  the  St.  George's  Hall. 
Miss  Fanny  Holland's  number,  "  The  Village  Scandalmonger,"  which  she  sings 
as  Mrs.  Burcote,  is  catchy,  and  so  is  a  trio  for  her,  Jack  (Mr.  Avalon 
Collard)  and  Rosie  (Miss  Norah  Maguire),  the  latter  having  also  a  ballad, 
"  Dear  Sweetheart  of  Mine,"  which  she  sings  well.  George,  the  rural  postman 
(Mr.  Arthur  Wilkinson),  had  a  number,  "  I've  Letters  Here  of  Every  Sort," 
words  and  music  by  Corney  Grain,  which  greatly  pleased  the  audience.  There 
is  also  a  pretty  quintette,  "  A  Reminiscence  of  Happy  Days  at  the  Opera." 
Mr.  Alfred  German  Reed  played  Fancifer  with  a  humorous  earnestness  that 
was  most  diverting.  Mr.  Corney  Grain's  "  Fancy  Dress  Ball ''  made  up  the 
programme. 


For  a  short  season,  pending  the  production  of  the  new  play  which  Mr. 
Wyndham  had  in  contemplation,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  Mr.  Charles 
Lauri  for  the  revival  of  MM.  Carre  and  Wormser's  musical  play  without  words, 
"L'Enfant  Prodigue,"  at  the  Criterion  on  April  llth.  M.  Courtis  was  again 
inimitable  as  Pierrot,  senior  ;  Mdlle.  Francesca  Zanfretta  has  much  improved 
in  her  rendering  of  Phrynette  ;  and  M.  Arceuil  was  once  more  good  as  the 
coloured  servant  Mdlle.  Charlotte  Renard,  who  appeared  as  the  Pierrot, 
suffered  by  comparison  with  her  predecessor,  for  her  representation  wanted 
that  delicacy  and  extraordinary  facial  expression  with  which  Mdlle.  Jane  May 
nvested  the  part.  Madame  Bade  had  not  that  sympathy  with  her  audience 
which  Madame  Schmidt  possessed  ;  but  Monsieur  Enrico  quite  equalled  his 
predecessor  as  the  Baron.  The  revival  was  well  attended,  and  evidently  much 
appreciated. 
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Mr.  Charles  Charrington  re-opened  the  Avenue  Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  April 
the  19th,  with  a  revival  of  Ibsen's  play,  "  A  Doll's  House/  which  was  originally 
produced  at  the  Novelty  Theatre,  June  7th,  1889,  no  doubt  thinking  that  it 
would  prove  as  attractive  as  when  he  and  Miss  Achurch  first  appeared  in  it. 
For  some  reason  or  other  the  revival  .did  not  seem  to  be  as  promising  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Perhaps  it  was  that  Miss  Achurch  as  Nora  Helmer  a 
little  overacted  the  part.  The  hysterical  nature  of  Nora,  her  absolute  non-per- 
ception of  right  and  wrong  were  more  emphasied,  and  there  was  a  wildness  in 
her  actions,  a  want  of  repose,  that  fatigued  her  audience.  Miss  Achurch  was 
at  her  best  in  the  first  and  last  acts.  Mr.  Charles  Charrington,  who  formerly 
played  Dr.  Rank,  now  elected  to  fill  the  part  of  Torrald  Helmer ;  his  acting  was 
capable  but  of  no  special  merit.  Mr.  Charles  Fulton  played  well  as  Dr.  Rank. 
Mr.  Herbert  Flemming  made  a  favourable  impression  as  Nils  Krogstad,  and  Miss 
Marion  Lea  was  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  cast  as  Mrs.  Linden. 


Wednesday,  April  20th,  saw  the  last  of  the  Fancy  Dress  Balls — at  least  for 
the  present — at  Covent  Garden.  These  entertainments  have  been  most  success- 
ful. Sir  Augustus  Harris  spared  no  expense  in  beautifying  the  house  with 
flowers,  and  in  providing  an  excellent  orchestra.  Ingenuity,  originality,  and 
taste  were  stimulated  by  the  handsome  prizes  which  were  awarded  to  different 
styles  of  dresses.  The  last  ball  was  even  more  crowded  than  any  of  the  previous 
ones,  and  Sir  Augustus  Harris's  enterprise  will,  in  all  probability,  cause  fancy 
dress  balls  to  take  root  in  London. 


"  Venice  "  at  Olympia  has  been  steadily  winning  its  way  in  public  favour  ever 
since  its  opening,  and  Mr.  Imre  Kiralfy  has  taken  care  to  add  to  its  attraction 
from  time  to  time.  In  addition  to  the  magnificent  spectacle,  ballets,  etc.,  the 
reproduction  of  Venice  itself,  with  its  canals,  gondolas,  Venetian  wares  and  the 
picture  gallery,  Salviati's  work-room,  etc.,  afford  enduring  sources  of  intelligent 
amusement.  "  Venice,  the  Bride  of  the  Sea,"  has  reached  its  200th  performance. 


A  very  excellent  suggestion  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  Chancery  Lane  Safe 
Deposit  to  the  theatrical  profession — in  view  of  the  many  losses  and  robberies 
of  jewellery — to  the  effect  that  when  travelling,  actors  and  actresses  should 
leave  such  jewels  as  they  do  not  require  on  their  tour  in  one  of  the  safes  pro- 
vided at  their  establishment.  Extensive  additions  are  being  made  to  the 
premises  in  view  of  this  special  catering  for  the  theatrical  profession  and  others, 
and  we  should  think  the  efforts  to  provide  security  for  their  property  will  be 
much  appreciated  by  the  protession. 


Notices  of  the  revival  of  "  Peril  "  at  the  Haymarket,  of  "  The  White  Rose  " 
at  the  Adelphi,  of  "  Alone  in  the  World "  at  the  Princess's,  and  of  "  The 
Fringe  of  Society  "  at  the  Criterion  must  stand  over  until  next  month.  The 
cast  of  the  latter  piece  will  be  a  strong  one,  and  will  include  Messrs.  Charles 
Wyndham,  E.  H.  Vanderfelt,  W.  Blakeley,  Cyril  Maude  ;  Misses  Mary 
Moore,  Carlotta  Addison,  E.  Jeffreys,  and  Mrs.  Langtry. 
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PRODUCKH    AND    IMPORTANT     KKYIVAI.S    in    London,    from    March    2.3rd  to 
April  21st,  181)2  :— 

(  Revivals   are    marked   tlm*  °  ) 

Mar.  23     "  Donna  Luiza,"  operetta,  in  one  act,  written  by  Basil  Hood,  com- 
posed by  Walter  Slaughter.     Prince  of  Wales's. 
„     24     "  The  Custom  House,"  farcical  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  L.  A.  D. 

Montague.     Motiix'-p.     Vaudeville. 
,,     26     "  The  Bread-winner,"  play  of  modern  English  life,  in  three  acts,  by 

Alfred  C.  Calmour.     Avenue. 

,.     2f»°  "  Daisy's  Escape,"  comedietta,  by  A.  W.  Pinero.     Toole's. 
„     28     "  The  Sorrow  of  a  Secret,"  play,  in  three  acts,  by  Warrick  Buckland. 

Ladbroke  Hall. 
„     28     "  Stone-Broke, "  comedietta,  by  R.  Standish    Sievier    (first   time   in 

London).    Grand. 
„     28     "  Chris,"  play,  in  three  acts,  by  Louis  N.  Parker.     (For  a  series  of 

five  afttiin&Mt).     Vaudeville. 
,,     28     "  United  We  Stand,"  play,  in  one  act,  by  J.  Herman   Dickson,  170, 

Belsize  Road,  South  Hampstead. 

„     30     "  Midsummer  Day,"  play,  in  one  act,  by  Walter  Frith.     St.  James's. 
April   2     "  Fatal  Beauty,"  drama,  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts,  by  Gylbert 

Fysher  (first  time  in  London).     Sadler's  Wells. 
.,       4     "  Nunkey,"   farcical   comedy,  in  three   acts,  by  Alfred  A.  Wilmot. 

Athenaeum,  Shepherd's  Bush. 
.,       8     "  A   Work  of   Mercy,"  comedy-drama,  in  three  acts,   by  P.  Racer. 

Mutnn'f.     Ladbroke  Hall. 
„       8     "  Anything  Else,"  musical  comedy,  in  one  act,  by  P.  Racer.     Matinee. 

Ladbroke  Hall. 
„       9     "  The  Maelstrom,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Mark  Melford,  previously 

known    as    "A    Hidden     Terror."       ( First   time   in   London). 

Shaftesbury. 

„       9     "  No  Credit,"  original  comedietta,  by  Emily  Coffin.     Strand. 
,,     11     "  Niobe,"  original,  fantastic,  mythological,  modern  comedy,  in  three 

acts,  by  Harry  and  Edward  Paulton.     Strand. 
„     11°  "  L'Enfant  Prodigue,"  musical  play   without   words,  in  three  acts, 

written  by  Michel  Carre  fils,  music  by  Andre  Wormser.    Criterion. 
,,     11     "Success,"    one-act   play,  by   F.    Hamilton   Knight   (first  time    in 

London).     Elephant  and  Castle. 

„  11  .  "  A  Losing  Hazard,"  dramatic  sketch,  by  Brandon  Hurst.  Parkhurst. 
,,  13°  "  The  Magistrate,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  A.  W.  Pinero.  Terry's. 
,,  13°  "  In  Search  of  an  Engagement,"  musical  sketch,  by  Nellie  Ganthony. 

Terry's. 
„     16     "  The  Life  We  Live,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Fenton  Mackay  and 

Denbigh.     Princess's. 

„     16     "  The  Tin  Box,"  comedy,  by  G.  Manville  Fenn.     Globe. 
„     16     "  The   Barley  Mow,"  sketch,  written   by    Walter   Frith,   music   by 

Corney  Grain.     St.  George's  Hall. 

„     16°  "  Julius  Caesar,"  tragedy,  by  William  Shakespeare.     New  Olympic. 
„     18     "  Blobb's  Holiday,"  farce,  by  Charles  Crozier.     Marylebone. 
„     19     "  Beata,"  play,  in  three  acts,  adapted  by  Austin  Fryers,  from  u  Rosmer 

of  Rosmersholm."     Matinee.     Globe. 
„     21     "  The   Widow,"   farcical  comedy,  in   three   acts,  by   A.   G.  Bagot. 

(First  time  in  London).     Comedy. 
.„     21     "  Time  is  Money,''  comedietta,  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell  and  Arthur  Cecil. 

Comedy. 
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April  21     "  Sweet  Cupid's  Net/' three-act  comedy,  by  J.  Cross.  Matinee.  Strand. 
,,     21     "A  Desperate  Remedy,"  one-act  play,    by  H.    P.    Bruce.     Matinee 
Strand. 

In  the  Provinces,  from  March  23rd  to  April  20th,  1892  :— 

Mar.  23     "  Stone-Broke,"  comedietta,fby  R.  Standish  Sievier.    T.R.,  Blackburn. 
„     23     "  A  Fight  for  Honour,"  melodrama,  in  five  acts,  by  Frank  Harvey. 

T.R.,  South  Shields. 
„     25     "  The  Lost  Overture,"  musical  comedietta    ("author  unannounced). 

T.R.,  Middlesborough. 
„     25     "  The   Housebreaker,"   farcical   comedy,  in  three   acts,  by  Stanley 

Rogers.     T.R.,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
April    8     "The  Kimberley  Mail,''  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Charles  H.  Longden. 

Prince's  Theatre,  Blackburn. 
„       8     "  Absolution,"  dramatic  incident,  in  one  act,  by  Henry  Murray.     T.R., 

Glasgow. 

„     11     "  The  Noble  Art."  play,  in  three  acts,  by  Eille  Norwood.     T.R.,  York, 
,,     11     "  A  Double  Life,"  drama,  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts,  by  Edward 

Cockburn  Johnson.     Theatre  Metropole,  Birkenhead. 

.,     1(5  •'  True  Nobility,"  three-act  comedy-drama,  by  J.  Murray  Ford.     Hoi- 
combe  Hall,  Tottenham. 
„     18     "Wrecked  in  London,"  drama,  in  four   acts,  by   George    Roberts. 

Royal  Artillery  Theatre,  Woolwich. 
„     18     "  The  City  Outcast,"  drama,  in  a  prologue  and  three  acts,  by  Brandon 

Ellis.     T.R.,  Gateshead. 
„     18     "  Bonnie  Boy  Blue,"  burlesque,  by  Victor  Stevens.     Opera  House, 

Chatham. 
„     20     "  Birdcage  Walk,"  one-act  farce,  by  H.  Leigh  Bennett   and   A.  B, 

Tapping.     Town  Hall,  Hove. 

In  Paris,  from  March  17th  to  April  16th,  1892  : — 

Mar.    17     ''Article  de  Paris,"  operetta,  in  three  acts,  by  Maxime  Boucheron, 

music  by  Edmond  Audran.     Menus  Plaisirs. 
„     19     "  Le  Fils  du  Diable,"  drama,   in  five  acts,  by    Paul  Feval.     Beau- 

marchais,  Paris. 
„     19     "  LeiFils  des  Etoiles,"  play,  in  three  acts,  by  Joseph  Peladan.     Durand 

Ruel  Gallery,  Paris. 
„     2(>     "  Les  Maris  d  une  Divorcee,"  three-act  comedy,  by  H.  Raymond  and 

J.  de  Gastyne.     Palais  Royal. 
,,     26C  "  La  Porteuse  de  Pain,"  drama,  in  five  acts,  by  Xavier  de  Montepin 

and  Jules  Dornay.     Ambigu. 
„     27     "  Faute  de  s'Entendre,"  comedy,  in  one  act,  by  Charles  vDuveyrierr 

0  "  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere,''   comedy,    by   Jules    Sandeau. 

Comedie  Franqaise. 
„     29°  "  Les  Chemins  de  Fer,"  vaudeville,  in  five  acts,  by  Labiche  Delacourt 

and  Choler.     Cluny. 
,,     30     "  Les  Noces  de  Sathan,"  written  in  verse  by  M.  J.  Blois,  music  by 

M.  Quittard.-    "  Yercingetorix,"  by  M.  Schure.     "  Premier  Chant 

d'lliade,"   adaptation,    by   Mery   and   Marquette.      All    at    the 

Theatre  D'Art. 

April  2°  "La  Conjuration  D'Amboise,"  drama,  in  fi  ve  acts,by  L.  Bouilher.  Odeon. 
„       2     "  Un  Risque-tout,"  drama,  by  Paul  Charton.     Bouffes  du  Nord. 
„       7     "  Roknedin,"  ballet  pantomime,  in  three  acts,  by  Michel  Carrels  and 

Fourcade-Prunet,  music  by  Albert  Renaud.     Eden. 
.,     12     "  Le  Bon  Docteur,"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  Paul  Ferrier  and  Ernest 

Depre.     Gymnase. 
,,     13     "  Brevet   Superieur,"   comedy,  in    three    acts,    by    Henri    Meilhac. 

Varietes. 
,,     14     "  La  Femme   de   Narcisse,"   operetta,   in  three  acts,  words   by   M. 

Fabrice  Carre,  music  by  Louis  Yarney.     Renaissance. 
,,     16     "Les  Enfants  du  Capitaine  Grant,"  spectacular  drama,  in  five  acts, 

by  D'Ennery  and  Yerne.     Chatelet. 
„     16     "  Les  Joyeuses  Commeres  de  Paris,"  play,  by  Catulle  Mendes   and 

George  Courteline,  music,  by  A.  Rabuteau  and  Gabriel  Pierni. 

Nouveau  Theatre. 
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Criticism  and   the   Renascent   Drama. 


>F  a  literary  man,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  drama,  were  from 
some  cause  to  be  suddenly  plunged  into  the  vortex  of 
English  theatrical  life,  he-would  probably  be  much  per- 
plexed by  the  variety  of  the  forms  of  modern  dramatic 
art.  At  the  Avenue  he  would  enjoy  "  A  Doll's  House  ;  " 
at  the  Adelphi  he  would  wonder  at  "  The  White  Rose." 
He  would  admire  the  scenery  of  u  King  Henry  VIII,"  and  the  acting 
of  "  Lady  Winderrnere's  Fan."  Mr.  Tree's  "  Hamlet  "  would  keep 
him  from  the  Haymarket,  while  **  A  Fool's  Paradise  "  would  draw 
him  to  the  Garrick.  And  if  our  literary  man  were  perplexed  by  the 
plays,  how  much  more  would  he  be  astonished  at  the  various 
utterances  of  the  play-reviewers.  On  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Archer  would 
tell  him  that  the  old  critics  are  "narrow-minded,  home's,  illiterate, 
or  at  least  illiberal  in  culture ; "  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Clement 
Scott,  venturing  on  an  even  more  sweeping  assertion,  would  tell  him 
that  "  the  new  criticism  is  based  on  cumbersome  conceit,  on  a  dull 
and  ponderous  spirit  of  childish  contradiction."  Let  ns  take  a  survey 
of  modern  English  theatrical  criticism  the  better  to  enlighten  our 
belated  wanderer. 

At  the  present  time,  despite  the  efforts  of  certain  of  these  gentle- 
men to  maintain  a  neutral  attitude,  our  play-reviewers  are,  for  the 
main  part,  split  into  two  sections — the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns. 
The  present  controversy  between  these  rival  schools  has  been 
simmering  ever  since  1880,  and  long  before  the  production  of  "  A 
Doll's  House  "  in  1889  there  had  been  signs  of  the  coming  clash  of 
critical  opinion.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  up  to  the 
year  1889  "  the  new  criticism  "  had  but  a  solitary  champion— Mr. 
William  Archer.  Since  then,  however,  several  younger  writers 
have  rallied  to  Mr.  Archer's  support,  and  their  accession  to  the  ranks 
of  the  movement  has  materially  altered  the  condition  of  affairs. 
Before  the  year  of  grace,  the  dispute  had  mainly  consisted  in  an 
occasional  difference  of  opinion  between  the  opposing  leaders, 
caused  by  the  production  now  of  Mr.  Pinero's  "Lords  and  Com- 
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mons,"  now  of  Mr.  Grundy's  "Clito,"  and  now  of  Mr.  Jones's 
"  The  Noble  Vagabond."  The  events  of  the  past  three  years  have 
tended  to  make  the  struggle  much  more  bitter  and  much  more 
personal.  Ibsen  has  been  thrown  like  an  apple  of  discord  among 
the  critics ;  the  ground  of  action  has  been  extended,  and  over  every 
important  new  play  the  battle  has  been  fiercely  renewed,  Mr. 
Archer  ably  championing  the  cause  of  modernity,  and  being 
stoutly  backed  up  by  his  adroit  guerilla  lieutenant  "Spectator," 
of  the  Star. 

And  now  for  the  opposing  champions.  The  modern  Peter  the 
Hermit,  the  preacher  of  the  new  crusade  against  the  theatrical 
infidels  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Clement  Scott.  He  leads  a  band  ever 
ready  to  repudiate  his  authority,  but  every  member  of  which  is 
madly,  nay  frantically,  opposed  to  the  "  New  Movement."  The  ques- 
tions in  dispute  are  well  known,  and  may  be  summed  up  as  melo- 
drama, the  well-made  play,  and  Ibsenism.  In  this  battle  of  realism 
and  unconventionally  against  so-called  Idealism  and  stage  conven- 
tion, the  virtues  and  failings  of  the  older  school  of  critics  would 
best  be  discovered  by  selecting  Mr.  Scott's  published  opinions  as  the 
data  for  our  conclusions.  But  it  would  be  obviously  out  of  place  in 
the  pages  of  this  magazine  to  discuss  Mr.  Scott  as  a  critic.  Prejudiced 
and  reactionary  as  his  opinions  on  matters  theatrical  may  seem  to 
some  people,  Mr.  Scott  has  never  been  at  a  loss  for  vigorous  and 
lucid  expression,  and  whatever  else  he  may  or  may  not  be,  the  doyen 
of  English  play-reviewers  still  remains  unrivalled  as  a  critic  of 
acting. 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Scott's  followers  on  the  press,  we  shall  find 
that  the  Times  critic  need  not  detain  us  long.  Mr.  J.  F.  Nisbet  is  a 
gentleman  of  scant  emotional  susceptibility,  a  believer  in  the 
necessary  conventionality  of  the  stage,  a  great  admirer  of  Mr. 
Jones,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr.  Grundy.  But 
Mr.  Nisbet's  views  on  the  drama  are  too  pessimistic,  his  style  too 
unsympathetic  and  too  scientic,  to  render  him  a  very  popular  critic, 
while  as  an  appreciator  of  histrionic  ability,  this  gentleman  is 
surely  the  least  capable  of  all  our  metropolitan  critics.  Mr. 
Alfred  Watson  of  the  Standard  is  a  clever  conventionalist,  fearless 
in  the  expresssion  of  his  opinions,  but  with  no  very  distinguishing 
feature  in  his  criticism,  and  a  similar  verdict  may  be  passed  on  Mr. 
Wedmore,  most  self-satisfied  of  critics,  and  on  Mr.  Edward  Morton, 
most  rollicking  of  dramatic  Philistines. 

So  much  for  the  "Old  School  ;"  now  we  come  to  the  "Neutrals." 
The  mediate  men,  Mr.  Malcolm  Watson,  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  Mr.  Jope 
Slade,  Mr.  Austin  Fryers,  Mr.  Malcolm  Salaman,  and  others,  are 
generally  speaking  characterised  by  a  lack  of  fibre  and  back-bone. 
Timidity  prevents  them  breaking  their  fetters  and  joining  the  "New 
School,"  while  conviction  forbids  them  to  adopt  the  stereotyped 
formulae  of  Mr.  Clement  Scott.  Trimmers  win  no  respect  from 
either  side,  and  the  compromisers  in  the  new  battle  of  the  Ancients 
and  the  Moderns,  find  themselves  no  exception  to  this  rule.  These 
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gentlemen  may  all  be  men  of  education  ;  they  may  be  all  learned  in 
theatrical  lore;  till  that  can  be  said,  or  need  be  said,  is  that  the 
majority  of  them  are  indifferent  critics.  They  have  little  or  no 
style,  not  many  original  ideas,  and,  with  a  few  noticeable  exceptions, 
their  writings  are  marked  by  an  utter  lack  of  individuality.  Mr. 
Davenport  Adams  of  the  (ilnln-  ;md  other  papers,  is  the  one  most 
closely  allied  to  the  "  New  School."  With  an  admiration  for  Ibsen, 
and  no  particular  regard  for  the  "well-made  play,'1  Mr.  Adams 
cultivates  a  free  and  easy,  not  to  say  a  rather  careless,  literary  style. 
To  this  critic,  with  his  wide  charity  and  all  embracing  sympathy, 
.  all  actors  with  a  past  reputation  are  acceptable.  Mr.  Adams  is  even  so 
cruel  as  to  hope  that  Mr.  Kendal  and  Mr.  Barrett  will  long  continue 
to  delight  the  long-suffering  British  public.  With  a  passing  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Salaman,  a  graceful  and  fluent  writer,  editor  of  the 
Pinero  literature,  we  come  to  two  Moderates  who  can  soon  be 
dismissed — the  critics  of  the  Saturday  AV/vV/r  und  the  St.  James's 
Gazette.  These  gentlemen  cater  for  the  theatrical  "  superior  person." 
Mr.  Watson  is  clever,  liberal,  caustic,  and  none  too  sympathetic.  Mr. 
Pollock,  fond  as  ever  of  admiring  his  contributor  Mr.  Brooktield 
and  his  theatrical  idol  Mr.  Tree,  has  lately  taken  to  depreciating  Mr. 
Willard  in  favour  of  inferior  artists.  The  critics  of  the  Echo  and  the 
Atlu'nceum  deserve  especial  mention.  Mr.  Jope  Slade  writes  a  very 
readable,  highly  coloured — his  friends  would  call  it  a  picturesque — 
criticism.  He  is  a  man  of  frank  prejudices,  and  makes  no  pretence 
of  impartiality.  He  has  a  great  facility  for  discussing  the  relative 
position  and  prospects  on  the  stage  of  Messrs.  Willard,  Tree,  and 
Alexander,  is  a  partial  Ibsenite,  and  a  fairly  advanced  man.  Mr. 
Slade  believes  in  the  approaching  revival  of  the  romantic  drama, 
admires  Messrs.  Pinero  and  Grundy,  and  dislikes  MissOlga  Brandon, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson.  This  critic  is  a  gentle- 
man endowed  with  a  very  curious  descriptive  power,  which  is 
unfortunately  allied  to  a  very  hazy  notion  of  the  limits  custom 
sets  to  the  expression  of  personal  opinion.  Consequently,  notices 
which  unprejudiced  people  might  sometimes  consider  banal,  dis- 
figure Mr.  Slade's  "  pencillings  "  in  Land  and  Water  and  The  Echo. 
Mr.  Hayden  Coffin  (in  "Maid  Marian"),  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson 
(especially  in  "  Lady  Bountiful "),  Mrs.  Langtry  (in  "  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  "),  Miss  Ada  Rehan  (in  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and 
as  Rosalind),  and  Miss  Olga  Brandon,  have  all  been  the  subjects  of 
Mr.  Slade's  most  vigorous  personal  criticism.  Along  with  Mr. 
Davenport  Adams,  Mr.  Slade  may  be  said  to  be  the  connecting  link 
joining  together  the  Innovators  and  the  Moderates,  just  as  that  rather 
colourless  antiquarian,  Mr.  Moy  Thomas,  merits  attention  as  the 
critic  who  unites  the  Neutrals  to  the  old  school  of  play-reviewers. 
The  most  literary  and  the  most  learned  of  all  the  Moderates  is  un- 
doubtedly Mr.  Joseph  Knight.  The  cultured  critic  of  the  Atlini<t'mn 
writes  good  English,  has  a  wide  sympathy  with  theatrical  literature 
of  all  kinds,  a  liking  for  Ibsen,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  acting. 
The  younger  order  of  play-reviewers — the  confraternity  of  the  new 
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criticism — has  one  or  two  distinguishing  features.     Its  members  are 
all  comparatively  young  men  ;    they  are  all  somewhat  given  to  self- 
advertisement  ;  and  they  all  write  in  the  first  person.     They  all  con- 
sider themselves  men  of  more  culture  than  Mr.  Scott,  and  better 
critics  of  plays  than  the  older  men.    Among  this  group  of  writers  the 
chief  are  Mr.  William  Archer,  Mr.  Arthur  Bingham  Walkley,  Mr. 
Justin  Huntly  McCarthy,  Mr.  E.  F.  Spence,  Mr.  Addison  Bright,  and 
the  critics  of  the  Daily  Graphic  and  the  Sporting  Life.     The  new 
critic  observes,  or  should  observe,  eight  commandments.     He  should 
praise  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck,  and  Zola ;  he  should  slate  melodrama,  "  the 
well-made  play,"  farce,  and  burlesque  ;   he  should  pooh-pooh  Messrs. 
Pinero  and  Jones  ;  he  should  regard  Mr.  Irving  with  a  wondering 
pity  ;    he  should  occasionally  conceal  his  contempt  for  the  actor  ;  he 
should  support  the  Independent  Theatre  at  least  with  praises ;  he 
should  contemn  Clement  Scott  and  all  his  Telegrajm-esQ  notes  and 
criticism ;    and    he    should    write    his   critiques   on   Impressionist 
principles.     If  the  critic  "  observes  all  these   commandments  and 
statutes  to  keep  them,"  he  is  a  new  critic  ;    if  he  does  not  he  may 
be  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Archer,  or  Mr.  McCarthy,  he  certainly  is  not  Mr. 
Walkley.     "  Spectator  "  is  the  only  true  "  new  critic,"  and  "  Play- 
house Impressions  "  is  verily  the  gospel  of  the  new  criticism. 

And  now  to  come  to  the  personnel  of  this  section  of  critics.     Mr. 
McCarthy  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  band.     He  has  lately  come 
to  the  front  by  his  criticisms  in  the  Sunday  Sun  and  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,   and   in   connection   with   some   disputes    with    Messrs. 
Archer  and  Walkley  on  Gaiety  burlesque,  Maeterlinck,  and  Zola. 
Mr.    McCarthy  has  a  glowing  admiration  for  Miss  Olga  Brandon, 
and  a  flowing  literary  style;  and  his  "pomes"  in  honour  of  Gaiety 
nymphs — well  known  to  readers  of  the  Hawk — manifest  a  pretty 
talent  for  versifying.     Gaiety  burlesque,  dancing  girls  of  all  kinds, 
singers,    Omar    Khayyam,    Mr.    Tree's    Hamlet,   wine,    love,   Aida 
Jenoure — all  these  are  subjects  over  which  Mr.  McCarthy  grows  en- 
thusiastic.    Verily  a  man  to  please  Mr.  Scott  !     Of  course  our  young 
Irishman  is  well  read  (he  reads  Mr.  Morse  Stephens),  and  takes 
care  to  notify   as   much   to   his   readers.      He   should   be   advised, 
however,  to  air  only  his  French  and   Persian   lore ;   he  gets   into 
difficulties    when    he    quotes    from    the    classics.      In    a    recent 
number    of    the    Gentleman's,   the    young   man,    apropos   of    Mr. 
Barrie's  new  play,  dragged  in  Theocritus'  XVth  Idyll,  and  was  so  cruel 
as  to  speak  of  the  "  two  old  women  "  who  went  to  see  the  festival  in 
Alexandria.      Poor   Eunoe  and  Praxinoe  !      How   about  "  KaXXtaru 
TTCU'CWI,"    Mr.   McCarthy  ?     How    Mr.    Oscar    Wilde,    whom    Hafiz 
calls  "  A  Boeotian  masquerading  as  an  Athenian,"  must  have  laughed 
when  he  noticed  this  too  delightful  "  howler"  of  his  compatriot ;  and 
how  true  it  is  that  a  little  scholarship — like  a  little  knowledge — is  a 
dangerous  thing  !     The  new  critics,  however,  do  not  seem  to  think 
so  ;  at  any  rate  they  never  drink  deep  of  the  spring,  although  they 
are  ever  ready  to  display  their  own  superficiality.     Indeed,  if  there 
is  one  advantage   over  its  opponent    which   the  "  new   criticism " 
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deems  it  possesses,  it  is  this  very  gift  of  scholarship,  and  it  is  a 
curious  object  lesson  in  the  value  of  puffery  and  obtrusiveness  to  find 
a  recent  writer  in  the  Echo  (who  blandly  made  Mr.  Walkley  a 
Cambridge  man),  endorsing  the  younger  men's  own  estimate  of 
themselves.  Of  all  the  members  of  the  new  "  League  of  Youth," 
Mr.  Walkley  is  most  assiduous  in  advertising  his  claims  to  this  quality 
of  scholarship.  But  he  might  really  have  little  more  than  an 
ordinary  "pass-man's"  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  so  little  use 
does  he  contrive  to  make  of  his  knowledge.  Still  his  swagger  tickles 
the  groundlings  ;  and  to  introduce  hackneyed  lines  from  Plato, 
Virgil,  and  Aristotle's  "  Poetics  "  has  a  marvellous  fascination  for  a 
certain  class  of  people.  It  would  perhaps  be  as  well  if  "  Spectator  " 
would  let  the  classics  alone  till  he  can  find  time  to  rub  up  his  authors, 
it  does  cot  look  well  for  an  ex-scholar  of  Corpus  to  be  confusing 
Horace  with  Virgil,  and  Martial  with  Catullus.  Mr.  Walkley  has  a 
clever,  witty,  fascinating  literary  style,  and  occasionally  condescends 
to  write  about  the  play  he  is  paid  to  criticise.  Sometimes,  too,  he  fills 
up  his  weekly  column  in  the  Star  with  something  directly  connected 
with  "  actors  and  acting  !  "  This,  however,  is  a  rare  occurrence,  for 
Mr.  Walkley  takes  himself  too  seriously  to  take  his  readers  an  yi'uud 
serieux,  quite  forgetting  that  the  majority  of  Star  buyers  care  little 
for  "  Spectator's  "  adventures,  whether  they  be  among  masterpieces  or 
in  search  of  the  chimney-sweep.  If  only  the  Star  critic  could  forget 
that  he  is  a  'Varsity  man,  and  would  let  his  readers  forget  it ;  if  he 
would  only  avoid  algebraic  formulce  and  classical  and  French  quota- 
tions ;  if,  in  a  word,  he  would  discard  the  characteristic  vices  of  the 
superior  person,  he  would  have  some  claim  to  be  considered  the  most 
interesting,  as  he  certainly  is  the  most  literary,  of  our  dramatic  critics. 
At  any  rate  "  Play-house  Impressions  "  is  miles  ahead  of  Mr.  Button 
Cook's  "  Nights  at  the  Play."  Mr.  Walkley  may  pose  too  much,  but 
he  is  always  scholarly. 

One  of  the  most  prominent,  and  one  of  the  most  earnest,  of  the  new 
critics  is  Mr.  Addison  Bright.  This  gentleman  only  keeps  four  of  the 
Eight  Commandments,  for  he  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  Irving  (and 
even  of  Mr.  Barrett),  and  is  certainly  not  one  who  depreciates  the 
actor's  art.  In  fact,  the  critic  of  the  Lady's  Pictorial— an  eloquent,  if 
discursive  reviewer  of  plays  and  players — is  the  best  judge  of  acting 
among  the  new  men.  Mr.  Bright  has  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  modern  literature,  an  ardent  admiration  for  Ibsen,  and  is  one  of 
the  few  lucky  men  who  have  discovered  literature  in  Mr.  Jones  and 
Mr.  Pinero.  Yet  Mr.  Addison  Bright  is  surely  happier  than  Mr. 
Walkley  in  this  respect.  "Spectator"  after  three  visits  to  "  The 
Profligate,"  required  to  read  Mr.  Pinero's  play  before  he  discovered 
its  lack  of  literary  merit.  But  then  of  course  Mr.  Walkley  makes  no 
claim  to  consistency. 

Beyond  a  natural  objection  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Spence's  booming  and  being 
boomed  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Morton,  there  is  not  very  much  to  complain 
of  in  the  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  True,  the  gentleman's 
attitude  towards  melodrama  may  seem  a  little  incongruous  in  an 
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Ibsenite.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  process  of  " levelling  down"  in 
theatrical  art,  and,  indeed,  the  class  for  whose  theatrical  salvation 
Mr.  Spence  is  so  anxious  are  not  the  people  who  read  the  dramatic 
criticism  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Pictorial  World.  Mr. 
Spence  is  an  excellent  judge  of  play  and  players,  and  a  trenchant 
critic.  In  this  respect  he  is  indeed  a  contrast  to  Mr.  Adams.  The 
latter  gentleman  is  all  charity  to  an  actor  with  a  ruined  reputation, 
while  Mr.  Spence  is  quite  too  merciless.  Let  me  cite,  as  an  example, 
the  Pall  Mall's  crushing  attacks  on  Mr.  Conway  in"  The  Honourable 
Herbert,"  and  in  "  Saints  and  Sinners."  True,  Mr.  Conway  is  not  a 
subtle,  intellectual  artist,  but  he  is  an  admirable  melodramatic  actor. 
His  Tom  Jones,  which  1  lately  saw,  was  a  really  brilliant  piece  of 
work — a  better  performance  than  even  Mr.  Boyne's. 

The  two  charges  most  frequently  levelled  against  the  new  critics 
need  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  they 
welcome  any  literary  product  not  English,  though  their  reluc- 
tance to  appreciate  good  acting  is  fair  matter  for  attack.  This 
latter  failing  has  long  served  as  a  very  pronounced  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  older  men  and  their  young  opponents,  and 
I  was  not  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Scott  boldly  asserting  some  months 
ago,  in  the  Illustrated  London  News,  that  he  "preferred  good 
acting  to  a  good  play."  The  new  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer  a 
good  play  to  good  acting.  A  more  interesting  mark  of  the  Reformers, 
is  their  attitude  towards  the  "well-made  play."  This  kind  of  drama 
is  a  great  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  these  stern  spirits,  and  is 
the  special  bete-noir  of  Messrs.  Archer  and  Walkley.  These  wise 
young  judges,  along  with  the  Daily  Graphic  critic,  only  approve  of 
the  drama  of  thesis,  and  recently  spoke  of  "  The  Idler "  with  the 
serenest  contempt.  The  attitude  of  these  gentlemen  is  manifestly 
most  unreasonable  ;  for  it  is  quite  impossible  for  even  our  leading 
dramatic  authors  to  be  always  treating  great  themes  ;  and  after  such 
specimens  of  fin-de-siecle  dramatic  literature  as  "  Judah  "  and  "  The 
Profligate,"  I,  for  one,  am  certainly  inclined,to  be  grateful  for  their  mer- 
ciful consideration.  Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last ;  for  Heaven's 
sake,  let  us  have  no  more  of  Messrs.  Pinero  and  Jones's  studies  in  social 
science.  One  may  surely  be  pardoned  for  preferring  Augier,  Dumas 
fils,  or  Ibsen ! 

But  revenons  a  nos  moutons  !  I  have  wandered  so  far  afield 
that  I  am  in  some  danger  of  forgetting  the  leader  of  the 
Ibsenites — the  champion  of  the  "  New  Criticism  !  "  Mr.  W.  Archer 
is  a  Scotchman,  cool  and  unimpassioned.  He  is  an  intellectual  and 
coldly  analytical  critic,  and  is  well  up  in  French,  German,  and 
Norwegian.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  obligations  und  er  which 
all  earnest  playgoers  must  for  ever  rest  to  Mr.  Archer.  His  books 
are  invaluable  to  all  students  of  the  contemporary  English  drama, 
and  his  criticisms  always  stimulating,  incisive,  and  epigrammatic. 
But  it  is  as  the  champion  of  the  "  new  spirit "  that  Mr.  Archer  is 
most  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  dramatic  students.  He  has  laboured, 
and  other  men — Mr.  Walkley  and  Mr.  McCarthy  (they  only  do  their 
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leader  justice  in  confessing  their  debt) — have  entered  into  his 
labours.  It  is  but  fair  that  the  sanest  and  most  unprejudiced  of 
our  dramatic  critics  should  thus  late  in  the  day  be  rendered  his  bare 
due.  Like  Mr.  Walkley,  "  W.  A."  is,  generally  speaking,  indifferent 
to  the  acting  of  a  play  ;  though,  like  his  friend,  Mr.  Archer  every 
now  and  then  seriously  sets  to  work  to  speak  of  the  players,  and 
always  with  very  excellent  results.  I  have  hardly  space  left  to 
speak  in  any  detail  of  the  less  prominent  of  Mr.  Archer's  confreres 
The  Dnili/  (Y/v//;///V-  critic — the  most  even-minded  of  the  Ibsenites — '• 
is  an  acute  and  discriminating  critic  of  acting  (witness  his  brilliant 
essay  on  "  Much  Ado  "  ),  too  much  a  scorner  of  "  the  well-made  play," 
but  a  reviewer  who  has  always  the  cardinal  virtue  of  coming  quickly 
to  the  point.  "  The  Stroller,"  of  the  Sporting  Life,  writes  well  and 
criticises  well,  but  unlike  Mr.  Spence,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
usual  "  new  critic  "  knack  of  leaping  into  notoriety. 

And  what  now  are  the  practical  results  of  the  "new  movement" 
in  theatrical  criticism  ?  How  has  it  benefitted  present  day  dramatic 
art  ?  Well,  the  contemporary  stage  is  its  debtor  in  a  double  sense. 
In  the  first  place  the  pretensions  of  the  older  critics  have  been 
decisively  exposed,  and  theatrical  criticism  has  been  taken  more 
seriously  ;  and,  secondly,  the  dramatic  pace  has  been  quickened. 
Pinero  and  Jones  can  no  longer  be  taken  for  strong  meat.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  doubt  on  this  subject,  for  Pinero's  and  Jones's  plays 
have  been  published.  "  Judah  "  is  wildly  improbable,  farcically  amu- 
sing, and  too  redolent  of  the  style  of  the  "Lady  of  Lyons." 
"  The  Profligate  "  is  outrageously  ludicrous  in  its  printed  ending,  and 
is  destitute  of  character  painting,  save  possibly  in  the  case  of  its 
heroine.  It  mistakes  bathos  for  pathos,  utterly  lacks  simplicity  of 
language,  and  contains  more  than  one  literary  solecism.  Surely,  not 
even  Mr.  Scott  would  dream  of  calling  either  "  masterpiece " 
literature  at  this  time  of  day?  Both  dramas  are  "  actors'  plays " 
and  nothing  more.  The  recent  mania  on  the  part  of  our  dramatists 
for  publishing  their  works  was,  therefore,  the  more  surprising. 
It  seems  indeed  ruthless  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Pinero  and  Jones 
to  have  thus  dissipated  the  illusions  of  their  auditors,  and 
demonstrated  the  invalidity  of  their  own  literary  pretensions  ! 

But  if  these  gentlemen  are  not  great  playwrights,  who  is  to  be  the 
coming  dramatist,  and  why  does  he  tarry  so  long  ?  Will  he  be  dis- 
covered in  that  brilliant  master  of  dialogue,  that  dexterous  weaver 
of  plots— Mr.  Sydney  Grundy  ?  Will  he  be  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde, 
author  of  that  brilliant  literary  comedy,  "Lady  Windermere's 
Fan  ? "  Or  will  the  author  of  "  The  Tragic  Muse,"  with  his  love 
for  acting  and  scorn  for  the  actor,  blossom  forth  into  the  regenerator 
of  our  national  drama  ?  Or  is  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  to  be  the  long- 
prophesied  Messiah  ?  Time  will  tell.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  consummation,  and  the  public 
and  the  criiics  are  waiting  expectantly — as  expectantly  as  the  reader 
must  be  waiting  for  a  termination  to  these  latter  rather  irrelevant 

remarks. 

W.  A.  LEWIS  BETTANY. 
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Love  and  the  Seasons. 


YSTIC,— sublime  ! 

The  hours  when  buds  are  blossoming 
To  gladsome  songs  which  young  birds  sing  ; 
Whilst  daffodils, 
By  sunlit  rills, 
Proclaim  with  life's  awakening, 

'Tis  Love's  blest  time. 

At  late  sunset, 

The  orb  departs  in  golden  skies, 
The  herald  of  fair  Auguries  ; 

God's  thoughts — wild  flowers — 
Appeal  to  ours, 
And  ask,  with  dew  tears  in  their  eyes, 

Hast  not  loved  yet  ? 

Sad  memories  ! 

Dark  night  has  come  ;  a  sleep  profound 
O'ershadows  life  above,  around. 
'Tis  life's  ebbtide, 
And  Nature's  bride 
In  Death  is  for  a  season  bound. 

But  love  ne'er  dies  I 

The  year  has  gone  ! 

A  snowdrop  lifts  her  graceful  head 
Above  her  snow-decked,  pure  white  bed ; 
To  toll  the  knell 
Of  winter's  spell, — 
The  new  life  with  the  old  to  wed, 

Whilst  love  lives  on. 

Hast  not  yet  love  ? 

Sure  fate's  black  winds  around  thee  rage. 
'Twill  storms  tempestuous  assuage. 
Make  love  thy  trust ! 
It  ever  must 

Make  clear  and  bright  life's  saddest  page, 
As  Heav'n  above  ! 

HORACE  W.  C.  NEWTE. 
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An    Austrian    Dramatist. 


ICKING  up  a  German  newspaper  the  other  day,  I  glanced 
over  the  foreign  news,  and  read  this  item : — 

"Wien  :    Der  bekannter  Buchnendichter,  Eduard  Bauernfeld, 
ist  heute  hier  gestorben  !  " 

Bauernfeld  ?  Bauernfeld  ?  Who  is ?  Oh,  do  not 

hesitate  ;  out  with  it !  You  will  not  compromise  you 
literary  erudition  by  acknowledging  your  ignorance  of  Eduard 
Bauernfeld,  for  this  once  famous  Austrian  dramatist  has  written 
nothing  for  almost  half  a  century  that  attracted  attention  outside 
of  Vienna. 

Yet  his  position  in  the  German  drama  was  at  one  time  so  conspicu- 
ous and  remarkable,  that  I  deem  him  worthy  of  an  introduction  to 
English  readers. 

I  first  saw  Bauernfeld  in  a  cafe  in  one  of  the  streets  that  now 
form  part  of  the  Ring-strasse.  A  tall,  handsome,  jovial  young-old 
gentleman  enters,  and  is  greeted  deferentially  on  all  sides  by  the 
habitues.  He  is  dignified,  yet  genial,  and  his  deportment  is  that  of 
an  accomplished  courtier  of  the  last  century. 

"  Uncle,  who  is  he  ?  "  I  quickly  inquire,  with  the  venial  inquisi- 
tiveness  of  youth. 

*'  He  is  Eduard  Bauernfeld,  the  dramatist." 

My  relative  should  have  said  the  ci-devant  dramatist,  and  now 
feuilletonist. 

He  was  ninety  when  he  died.  He  saw  Schiller,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Goethe,  he  knew  Heine  well,  and  Grillparzer  was  his  warm 
friend. 

What  a  life  !     What  has  he  not  experienced  ! 

Those  were  wonderful  days  in  Austria  when  Bauernfeld  began  to 
write  ;  the  days  when  dependent,  pragmatic  officiality  and  spirited, 
brilliant  literary  independence  were  continually  at  war.  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  Metternich's  narrow  and  oppressive  soldiery  ;  a  time 
when  the  sacred  name  of  liberty  in  literature  was  accompanied  by  a 
rope  ;  when  every  rebellious  thought  was  followed  by  the  clank  of 
chains.  And  far  up,  in  a  wretched  garret  in  a  by-street,  Franz 
Grillparzer,  invocating  the  spirits- of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  wrote  the 
famous  "  Ahnfrau,"  the  classic  "  Sappho,"  and  *<  Juedin  von  Toledo," 
uniting  with  him  Zedlitz  and  Bauernfeld,  and  the  other  celebrated 
Austrian  writers  who  adhered  to  the  spirit  and  tradition  of  Weimar. 
It  was  before  Norddeutschisnms  brutalized,  stultified,  and  perverted 
German  literature,  a  time  when  Austria's  literati  were  influenced  by 
pure  idealism,  grace  and  delicacy,  and  when  Vienna  was  the  centre  of 
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German  art.     It  was  also  before  the  cynical  Teutonic  critic  invented 
the  phrase — "Vienna  ivas  ;  Berlin  is." 

In  those  times,  peruked  officiality  rendered  itself  ridiculous  by 
an  absurd  censorship.  The  suffix  "  Great  "  was  deleted  after  the 
name  of  Frederick,  and  "  Second  "  was  substituted — "  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Empire,"  the  historian  Mueller  says, 

The  battle  between  intellectual  freedom  and  constricted  bureau- 
cracy was  the  fulcrum  of  Bauernfeld's  career.  For  thirty  years  he 
fought  that  dungeon-keeper  of  Austrian  intellectuality — the  censor. 
This  ogre,  with  his  hangman's  rope,  his  philistinism,  his  cap  and 
bells,  was  Bauernfeld's  Asmodean  enemy. 

Curiously  enough,  this  comedy-writer  for  fifteen  years  was  an  em- 
ploye of  the  Government  (chained,  like  Charles  Lamb,  to  a  desk)  ; 
but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  expressing  his  opinion  of  his 
official  superiors,  and,  consequently,  he  was  never  promoted  be- 
yond a  petty  clerkship  ;  but  he  became  a  writer  whom  Austria  will 
always  regard  with  pride,  a  dramatist  who  will  ever  be  read,  if  not 
played. 

He  was  the  antithesis  of  Grillparzer,  that  severe  Classic  ;  yet 
Bauernfeld's  elegant,  genial,  natural  style  has  done  almost  as  much 
in  refining  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  as  Ludwig  Borne's 
succinct  diction  and  Heiniich  Heine's  iridescent  satire  and 
coruscating  wit. 

Bauernfeld  was  entirely  actuel.  He  cared  not  to  penetrate  into 
profundity  ;  but  one  breathes  the  every-day  spirit  of  the  times  in 
all  his  plays.  His  characters  were  to  be  seen  at  Schonbrunn,  on  the 
Prater,  in  the  Kaffeeliauser,  and  wherever  intelligent  gaiety  predomi- 
nated. 

In  1831,  be  reached  what  was  at  that  time,  and  is  still,  the  apex  of 
a  playwright's  ambition.  His  works  were  produced  in  the  Burg 
Theatre  ;  the  Theatre  Francais  of  Teutonia,  and  until  recently  under 
Sonnenthal's  direction. 

Under  the  nom  deplume  of  Eduard  Feld,  his  four-act  comedy, 
"  Leichtsinn  Und  Liebe  "  was  presented.  Apropos  of  this,  Costenoble, 
a  well-known  litterateur,  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  "Grillparzer  and 
Costelli  congratulated  Bauernfeld  heartily  after  the  first  act.  The 
author  replied,  '  Not  yet— not  yet— wait  until  it  is  over.'  The  end 
exceeded  our  expectations  ;  the  applause  was  tremendous.  The 
author,  however,  was  not  called  for,  a  fact  that  greatly  depressed  the 
young  dramatist." 

In  August,  the  same  year,  "  Das  Liebesprotokoll "  was  produced, 
and  the  following  year,  in  April,  "  Der  Musikus  von  Augsburg  "  was 
put  on  the  boards.  This  musician  was  an  egregious  failure,  but 
much  of  the  fiasco  was  due  to  a  Kapellmeister,  Harzalka,  a  Hungarian, 
1  believe,  who  had  "  composed  "  some  eclectic  dirge-y  entr'acte  music 
which  the  audience  joined  in  derisively  singing.  This  failure  gave 
his  critics  an  opportunity  for  which  they  had  been  impatiently  wait- 
ing. It  is  especially  in  art  that  success  begets  envy  and  enemies, 
and  failure,  contempt  and  mockery.  Our  dramatist  experienced  this 
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keenly.  As  Shakespeare  had  his  Green ;  Goethe  his  Conradi  ; 
Moliere  his  academicians  ;  so  had  Bauernfeld  his  Deinhardstein, 
Saphir  and  Baenerle,  the  leading  critics  of  the  day,  all  of  whom  had 
constantly  opposed  him.  They  wrote  columns  of  persitiageous 
sympathy  upon  the  failure  of  "  Der  Musikus,"  which  so  roused  the 
author  that,  like  Moliere  with  his  "  Impromptu  de  Versailles,"  he  re- 
taliated with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  satires  ever  written  in  German 
dramaturgy — "  Der  Literarische  Salon."  The  lines  in  this  comedy 
are,  from  the  rise  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  a  string  of  mordant  epi- 
grams aimed  at  the  unjust  and  venal  critics  and  at  the  so-called 
"  Junge  Deutschland  "  movement,  that  had  become  ludicrous  by  its 
narrow  and  bigoted  attitude  towards  modern  literature.  Rarer  sub- 
jects for  chastisement  could  not  have  been  selected,  and  the  ferule 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  master  who  had  been  goaded  on  to  this  labour 
of  love.  The  plot  of  the  comedy  is  tenuous  enough.  A  greengrocer, 
Lampe,  who  becomes  suddenly  wealthy,  wishes  to  attain  distinction 
in  literature.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  literary  parasites,  the 
protagonist,  Doctor  Wendeman  and  Morgenroth^  the  two  latter  being 
quickly  recognised  as  Saphir  and  Baenerle.  Wendemann  and  Mo/y,/- 
roth  establish  a  literary  journal  with  Lampe's  capital.  Under  pretext 
of  various  imaginary  exigencies  they  fleece  the  plebeian,  and  are  at  the 
point  of  ruining  one  of  his  daughters,  when  they  are  exposed  by  a 
manly,  genuinely  educated  young  naval  officer.  That  is  all.  But  it 
is  the  characters,  situations,  and,  above  all,  the  telling  dialogue  that 
makes  the  work  a  marvel.  The  Salon  scene — let  me  whisper  it 
bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  second  act  of  Pailleron's  "  Le 
Monde  ou  Ton  s'ennuie  " — is  ravishing.  To  entirely  appreciate  the 
scene  one  must  know  that  Baenerle — Morgenroth — was  given  to 
interspersing  his  dramatic  criticisms  with  absurd  affectations  of 
abstruse  philosophy.  I  cannot  refrain  from  attempting  to  English 
the  opening  inspiration  that  Morgenroth^  the  poet,  condescends  to 
communicate  to  his  worshipers  : — 

Morgenroth. — "  'Tis  only  a  beautiful  spirit  that  possesses  spiritual  beauty. 
Sociableness  renders  us  sociable.  Wit  is  the  flower  of  the  witty,  and  the  witty 
are  the  fruit  of  wit.  I  have  wit  only  when  wit  has  me.  Mind  throws  a  shadow 
— matter  ;  but  matter  frequently  throws  a  shadow  upon  the  mind.  One  gives 
up  the  ghost,  that  is  the  ghost  gives  one  up,  and  leaves  merely  one's  shadow — 
matter.  Such  spirits  frequently  possess  home,  wife,  and  children,  and  are  con- 
genial in  soul,  albeit  they  lack  the  congeniality  of  a  soul." 

The  audience,  "  Bravo  !  Profound  !  Bravo  !  " 

Morgenroth. — "'Tisonly  a  beautiful  spirit  that  penetrates  with  spirit  into  the 
spirit  of  a  beautiful  science.  All  sciences  are  beautiful.  One  may  know  all 
sciences  without  having  studied  any  of  them.  Scientific  knowledge  retards 
science.  A  preponderance  of  objectivity  destroys  the  object.  Where  there  is 
a  superabundance  of  projection  it  becomes  objective-subjective  while  in  truth 
it  should  be  subjective-objective." 

The  audience  (astounded)  ''  Ah  !  " 

Morgenroth. — "  Omnisciency  is  sporadic,  although  science  itself  is  intact.  He 
who  elevates  his  individuality  to  a  totality  possesses  a  certain  individual  all 
knowingness  in  its  summary,  a  natural  empyrealian  expansion." 

An  Auditor. — "Empyrealian  expansion,  how  beautiful!  " 

Lampe. — "  Hush." 

Morgenroth. — "  Nature's  spirits  require  no  facts  in  history,  no  forms  in 
mathematics,  no  experiments  in  physic." 
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An  Auditor. — "  That  is  very  convenient." 

Morgenroth. — "  All  sciences  are  related.  For  instance,  physics  and  aesthetics. 
Liquids  are  akin  to  the  antique,  acids  to  the  romantic.  The  positive  magnetic 
pole  means  sentimentality,  the  negative,  irony.  This  is  the  allegorical,  symbo- 
lic harmony  of  all  science.  In  these  few  ideas  the  secret  of  natural  philosophy 
is  hidden." 

The  audience,  "  Charming:' 

Lampe. — (trimming  the  wicks),  "  Heavenly  !  Supernal !  " 

Lampe's  particular  hobby  is  the  collection  of  literary  rarities. 
Morgenroth  cognizant  of  this  foible,  and  chronically  indigent,  makes 
a  proposal  : — 

Morgenroth. — "  Now,  what  would  you  sayto  a  correspondence  between  Shakes- 
peare and  Calderon  anent  the  romantic  school  ?  "  (!  !). 

Lampe. — "  My  mouth  waters  !  " 

Morgenroth. — "  Oh,  that  is  nothing  compared  with  the  second  gem  I  have  in 
store  for  you." 

Lampe.—"  What  is  it  ?   What  is  it  ?  " 

Morgenroth. — "  An  autograph  letter  by  Homer." 

Lampe. — "  Is  it  possible  ?  '' 

Morgenroth. — "  Do  you  know  Greek  ?  " 

Lampe. — "  No." 

Morgenroth. — "  The  letter  is  written  in  the  Dorian  dialect  ;  I  will  translate 
it  for  you.  In  this  letter  Homer  begs  his  landlord,  Onocephalos,  to  grant  him 
a  few  weeks  grace  in  the  matter  of  rent.  In  it  one  discerns  at  once  the  style 
of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey.  This  precious  document  admits  of  an  important 
glance  into  the  customs  of  the  old  Greeks.  From  it  one  learns  that  they  lived 
under,  not  above  ground,  and  this  conclusively  explains  the  difference  between 
ancient  and  modern  poetry." 

I  warrant  the  first  performance  must  have  been  a  delicious  morsel 
for  literary  epicures.  Baenerle  and  Saphir  were  there  as  auditors, 
listening  to  their  counterparts  upon  the  stage  spouting  mordant  lines 
written  in  a  vein  of  vindictive  satire  that  must  have  made  those  two 
gentlemen  wince.  Prince  Metternich  forbade  a  second  presentation 
of  the  play.  The  author,  however,  found  a  publisher  and  the  piece 
was  widely  read.  It  is  to  this  day  delightful  reading  to  the  initiated, 
and  is  the  reservoir  from  which  many  German  comedy  writers, 
notably  Ludwig  Fulda  in  "Das  Recht  der  Frau,"  have  drawn  their 
inspiration.  His  other  conspicuous  opponent  he  first  flayed  alive  in 
a  pamphlet,  and  later  introduced  him  as  the  lackey,  Unruh  (Rest- 
less), in  "  Buergerlich  und  Romantisch,"  a  character  in  which  the 
critic  is  mercilessly  scorched. 

In  reading  over  these  comedies  one  is  at  a  loss  to  make  a  selection 
from  the  sea  of  fine  apothegms  they  contain.  In  opening  at  random 
the  volume  before  me  "  Das  Tagebuch  "  presents  itself.  Weise  is  ad- 
vised to  marry.  He  is  finical,  saying,  "  From  which  dough  is  she 
kneaded  ?  If  gay,  I  will  imagine  she  is  laughing  at  me  ;  if  morose, 
I  will  feel  compunction.  Like  a  falcon  the  birds,  a  beautiful  wife 
attracts  too  many  friends ;  a  homely  one  renders  it  as  empty  as  a 
church  at  an  afternoon  sermon  in  summer.  A  rich  wife  must  be 
addressed  as  Euer  Gnaden  ;  marrying  a  poor  one  is  like  investing 
in  a  non-dividend  paying  security.  An  intellectual  wife  is  un- 
comfortable ;  a  dull  one  is  wearisome.  I  could  not  tolerate  a 
penurious  spouse,  and  from  an  extravagant  one  I  would  obtain  a 
divorce.  I  would  rather  remain  a  bachelor  than  unite  with  a 
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vivacious  woman,  and  Satan  himself  is  preferable  to  a  quiet, 
murmurless  girl.  Moreover,  a,  docile,  deferential  creature  is  as 
intolerable  as  a  shrew,  and  one  given  to  society  would  drive  me 
from  the  house  did  not  Madame  Domesticity  do  so." 

The  same  character  observes,  "In  love  one  may  be  a  virtuoso,  and 
a  flat  failure  in  marriage." 

Again,  "  It  requires  a  genius  to  be  a  successful  husband." 

Listen  to  this  : — 

Carl. — "  I  have  firmly  resolved  never  to  marry." 
Bertha. — "  Strange  !  So  have  I." 

Carl. — "  Indeed  ?  Now,  is  it  not  a  pity  that  such  harmonious  tenets  should 
be  sundered  V  Come,  let  me  place  this  ring  upon  your  finger." 

Anent  a  wife  who  is  constant  and  courageous  in  time  of  adversity 
and  changeable  as  a  chameleon  in  prosperity,  he  says  : — "  Now  our 
troubles  are  over,  my  dear,  and  already  I  perceive  that  you  change 
like  the  stone  of  this  ring  in  the  sun." 

It  was  something  unprecedented  for  German  audiences  to  hear 
brilliant  dialogue  from  one  of  their  compatriots  ;  this  cleverness  was 
supposed  to  exist  only  in  France.  Yet  in  possessing  the  Gallic 
esprit  he  lacked  true  German  depth.  It  is  with  regret  one  must 
admit  that  Bauernfeld  could  not  touch  the  heart.  His  satire  is 
telling  ;  we  delight  in  him  ;  we  laugh  and  smile  with  him  ;  but  he 
does  not  move  the  soul,  and  we  cannot  weep  with  him.  Herein  lies 
his  weakness.  He  understood  the  brilliancy  of  the  beautiful  Capital 
near  the  Danube,  and  grasped  the  people  who  were  a  replica  of  his 
spirited  time,  but  man,  the  universal,  he  could  not  fathom,  and  that 
is  why  such  plays  as  "  Minna  von  Barnheim,"  and  the  sterling 
"  Journalisten,"  while  not  so  artistic,  are  greater  plays  than  "  Leicht- 
sinn  Und  Liebe  "  and  **  Der  Vater."  His  characters  are  not  unlike 
some  marble  statues  that  are  elegantly  and  artistically  sculptured  on 
one  side,  crude  and  unfinished  on  the  other. 

Aside  from  his  dramatic  compositions  his  best  literary  work  is 
"  A  Poetical  Diary."  It  is  replete  with  lovely  gems.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  Vienna  periodicals  and 
newspapers  ;  his  matter  remained  interesting  and  full  of  verve  to  the 
last.  He  wrote  a  two-act  comedy  in  verse,  entitled  "  Maedschenrache  " 
six  years  ago,  which  was  recently  produced  at  the  Lessing  Theatre, 
Berlin.  It  is  Spanish  in  colour,  full  of  polite  adventure,  knight- 
errantry,  serenades,  etc.,  but  it  is  not  for  to-day. 

But  Austria,  especially  Vienna,  has  lost  in  Eduard  Bauernfeld 
more  than  a  poet.  He  was  the  last  of  her  great  epoch,  one  who  con- 
nected the  old  with  the  new.  He,  who  saluted  Grillparzer  last,  was 
the  only  remaining  tree  in  a  once  glorious  forest.  That  tree  has 
just  been  felled.  The  times  are  so  mutable  that  scarcely  anything 
remains  of  Vienna's  former  omnipotence — it  lives  merely  in  reminis- 
cences. 

But  the  past  is  beautiful,  as  Carlyle  says  ;  so  to  old  Vienna  and 
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A  Counterfeit  Presentment. 


i. 

OHN  WILLIAM  DOBBY  is  my  name,  and  I  am  a  lean 
commonplace,  sandy  (ribald  and  uneducated  people  say 
"  carroty  ")  haired  man,  poor  of  purse,  morose  of  disposi- 
tion, and  few  of  words  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  me.  I  am  this,  domestically  speaking, 
and  in  the  daytime. 
But  my  name  is  also  Signor  Milano,  and  as  Signer  Milano  I  am 
slim  and  elegant  of  figure,  swarthy  of  complexion,  with  black  hair 
and  moustaches  that  would  make  a  bandit  chief  (in  grand  opera) 
groan  in  envy.  I  am  resplendent  in  diamond  ring,  shirt  studs 
and  links  (five-and-six,  the  set),  and  am,  moreover,  vivacious  in 
manner,  and  in  speech  eloquent  to  volubility.  But  this  is  pro- 
fessionally speaking,  and  in  the  evening,  or  rather  on  such  even- 
ings as  I  may  happily  chance  to  be  engaged  in  my  legitimate 
vocation,  that  of  a  wizard  or  magician  or  commonplace  conjuror, 
or  whatever  the  reader  may  choose  to  dub  me. 

The  legerdemain  line  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Alas,  I  fear, 
it  can  never  again  be  what  it  used  to  be  !  Once  I  could  fill  a  sub- 
urban hall  or  a  provincial  mechanics'  institute  with  well-dressed 
and  opulent  audiences  (five-shilling-reserved-seats-sort  ;of  people), 
and  send  them  away  delighted  and  bewildered.  Now,  I  am  thankful 
if  I  can  book  engagements  for  five  or  six  months  out  of  the  twelve 
in  decent  music-halls,  with  an  occasional  whole-evening  exhibition 
in  the  assembly-rooms  or  corn  exchange  of  some  larger  country 
town — while  my  wife  takes  in  lodgers.  Which  last  very  matter-of- 
fact  statement  brings  me  to  my  little  story. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  circumstances  at  17,  Caractacus 
Street,  off  the  Camberwell  New  Road,  looked  considerably  blacker 
than  the  coal  wharf  on  the  railway  siding  which  the  back  premises 
gloomily  faced.  A  sepulchral  trio — Poverty,  Debt  and  Despair — 
quartered  themselves  in  our  little  household,  and  their  habitation 
seemed  to  suit  them  sufficiently  well  to  leave  their  time  of  quittance 
a  trifle  indefinite. 

This  is  the  style  of  conversation  which  too  often  occurred  after 
breakfast  (Heaven  save  the  mark  !)  between  Dot  (Mrs.  Dobby)  and 
myself.  Dot  is  not  connected  in  any  way  but  marriage  (poor 
woman  !)  with  the  profession,  and  so  I  never  speak  of  her  as  Signora 
Milano.  It  wouldn't  have  "  done  "  with  the  lodgers  (when  we  had 
any),  and  so  she  always  was  and  is  "  Mrs.  Dobby  "  to  the  outside 
world,  and  "Dot"  tome.  She  would  say  to  me  in  the  forenoon, 
"  John,  are  you  going  for  a  walk  to-day  ?  " 
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"  Possibly,  dear.    Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  thought  of  locking  the  door  until  night  fall.  Those 
men  were  hanging  about  here  again  yesterday." 

"  Those  men,"  were  the  hirelings  of  a  hostile  broker,  from  whose 
clutches  we  were  anxious  to  save  what  little  respectable  furniture 
we  had  left — for  possible  lodgers'  sakes.  And  so  I  would  decide  to 
take  a  walk  on  the  poor  pretence  of  having  an  important  engagement 
with  my  agents,  a  pretence  though  which  dear  Dot  saw  very  plainly, 
notwithstanding  that  she  saw  through  tears  also. 

One  memorable  afternoon  we  were  a  little  startled,  and  more  than 
a  little  gratified,  when  our  front  parlour  and  its  bedroom  above 
were  found  to  be  acceptable  to  a  gentleman  who  called  in  search  of 
apartments.  When  he  had  first  knocked,  we  satisfied  ourselves  from 
an  advantageous  upper  storey  window,  that  the  caller  was  not  one  of 
"  those  men,"  and  Dot  nervously  opened  the  door.  He  stated  the 
object  of  his  visit,  and  I  believe  that  on  the  first  impulse  of  the 
moment,  Dot  would  have  rushed  upstairs  away  from  him,  and 
thrown  herself  on  her  knees  to  thank  God  that  a  lodger  had  been 
sent  us.  Our  terms  were  easy,  for  Dot  asked  a  weekly  sum  as  rent 
much  below  the  market  price,  fearful  of  frightening  away  our 
applicant  and  the  precious  money  he  would  bring  to  us.  Our  rooms 
were  fairly  well  furnished,  comfortable,  and  clean, — but  then  merely 
to  see  Dot  was  sufficient  evidence  as  to  that. 

And  so  our  long  empty  lodgings  were  at  last  let,  and  Despair  at 
any  rate  forsook  his  two  brethren,  and  flitted  from  the  house  as 
the  portmanteau  of  "  our  new  gentleman  "  entered  it.  With  much 
reluctance,  Dot  asked  him  if  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to 
pay  a  week  in  advance,  and  thus  a  truce  was  struck  with  our 
foeman  the  broker,  and  "  those  men  "  hovered  about  us  no  longer. 

From  the  label  on  his  luggage,  which  I  (as  John  William  Dobby, 
and  not  of  course,  as  Signor  Milano)  carried  to  his  bedroom,  I  learned 
that  the  name  of  the  new  inmate  of  our  house  was  Mr.  Riley  Baker, 
and,  so  far  as  luggage  labels  are  to  be  believed,  that  he  had  come 
from  Birmingham.  He  looked  Birmingham.  Brassy  in  voice, 
brassy  in  demeanour,  brassy  in  personal  adornments— I  can't  say  that 
my  first  impressions  concerning  him  were  altogether  favourable. 
But  he  was  a  lodger,  and  a  lodger  meant  rent  and  rent  meant  money. 

Mr.  Riley's  business  was  somewhat  of  a  mystery  to  me.  He  went 
out  late  in  the  morning  and  returned  late  at  night.  He  ate  little  or 
no  breakfast,  though  this  was  no  great  cause  of  anxiety  to  us,  in- 
somuch as,  this  particular  meal  being  included  in  his  rent,  the  eggs 
and  bacon  which  his  appetite  declined  to  consume  were  palatable 
enough  to  us,  and  simultaneously  strengthened  our  exchequer  and 
our  physical  constitutions.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  observe,  Mr. 
Riley  Baker  never  drank  anything  but  brandy  and  soda  water,  and 
never  read  anything  but  sporting  papers.  However,  so  long  as  Mr. 
Riley  Baker  was  regular  in  his  rent,  and  inoffensive  in  his  habits, 
his  choice  of  liquor  and  literature  was  no  concern  of  ours. 

Matters  went  on  well  until  he  became  a  fortnight  in  arrear.     That 
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was  bad,  but  we  complacently,  and  utterly  untruthfully,  said  it  was 
of  no  consequence. 

"Disappointed  in  cheque, you  know,  Mrs.  Dobby.  D — d  nuisance 
of  course,  but  accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  families. 
All  serene  next  week,  you  know." 

And  in  spite  of  his  vulgar  oath,  Dot  smiled  and  waited  until  next 
week.  But  it  was  not  all  serene  next  week,  nor  the  next,  nor  the 
next,  and  we  began  to  grow  a  little  anxious.  As  Signer  Milano, 
I  could  produce  a  bowl  of  gold-fish  out  of  an  empty  kerchief,  or  make 
a  plum  pudding  in  a  silk  hat,  but,  as  John  William  Dobby,  it  became 
just  then  a  difficult  matter  to  raise  a  bloater  for  breakfast  or  manage 
half-a-pound  of  wholesome  dinner  from  the  ham  and  beef  shop 
round  the  corner.  At  last  we  determined  there  was  only  one  thing 
to  be  done.  In  round  figures,  Mr.  Riley  Baker  owed  us  five  pounds, 
and  he  must  be  asked  for  the  money.  I  undertook  the  unpleasant 
interview,  for  Dot  was  a  little  afraid  of  his  blustering  manner  and 
awed  by  his  command  of  language — bad  language. 

I  entered  his  room,  one  morning  carrying  his  breakfast  tray 
(pleading  my  wife's  indisposition),  and  civilly,  albeit  a  little 
nervously,  wished  him  "  Good  morning." 

"  Mornin',  Dobby,"  he  spluttered  over  the  usual  brandy  and  soda, 
the  glass  containing  which  shook  a  good  deal  in  his  tremulous 
hand.  "  Sorry  the  Missis  is  bad  !  "  and  he  sat  down  to  the  table. 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you,  sir,  when  you've  finished,  if  you 
please." 

"  Then  you  can  speak  now,  Dobby,  'cos  I've  finished  now.  What 
is  it  ?  " 

He  had  swallowed  half  a  cup  of  tea,  into  which  the  remainder  of 
his  brandy  was  poured,  and  pushed  his  dish  of  bacon  away  from 
him  with  disgust,  and  was  proceeding  shakily  to  fill  his  large 
wooden  pipe  which,  like  himself,  was  of  the  bull  dog  pattern. 

"Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Baker,"  I  went  on,  humbly  enough,  "we  are 
a  little  pressed  for  money  just  now,  and  if  you  could  kindly  see 
your  way  to " 

"  Oh,  it's  the  infernal  rent,  is  it  ?  "  he  interrupted.  "  How  much  is 
it,  eh,  Dobby  ?  What's  the  figger  ?  " 

"  Roughly  speaking,  about  five  pounds,  sir." 

"You  don't  suppose  a  fiver  bothers  me,  do  you,  Dobby  ?  No,  nor 
twenty  fivers  neither." 

I  ventured  to  suggest  with  a  sickly  smile  at  my  own  audacious 
humour,  that  a  fiver  didn't  bother  me  ;  it  was  the  want  of  it  that 
caused  the  trouble. 

"  All  right,  old  man,  I  was  going  to  settle  up  before  I  left  the 
house  this  morning.  Fact  is  I'm  going  away.  Get  my  traps  down- 
stairs, will  you.  and  I'll  cash  a  cheque  over  at  the  pub,  call  a  cab, 
and  there  you  are,  Dobby  ?  " 

I  ventured  to  ask  Mr.  Riley  Baker  if  he  purposed  leaving  us 
altogether. 

"  Must,  old  man  ! — Mess  at  Manchester.     Make  out  your  bloomin' 
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bill,  shove  in  an  extra  week,  and  we'll  part  pals.     Short  reckonings 
make  long  friends,  eh,  Dobby  ?  " 

"  Quite  so,"  I  acquiesced  ;  but  insomuch  as  he  was  over  a  month 
in  arrears,  I  didn't  quite  see  the  application  of  the  aphorism  so  far  as 
he  individually  was  concerned.  He  sauntered  over  to  the  neighbour- 
ing hotel,  whilst  I  got  his  portmanteau  down  into  the  passage.  A 
word  with  Dot  convinced  me  that,  like  myself,  she  was  not  altogether 
sorry  that  Mr.  Baker  was  going  away  "  for  good,"  if  a  bad  lot,  as  we 
believe  him  to  be,  could  go  anywhere  for  good.  Ten  minutes  after- 
wards ho  reappeared  in  a  hanson,  from  which  he  stepped  unsteadily 
to  us  in  the  lobby.  I  gave  him  his  account,  which  he  glanced  at  for 
a  moment  only.  "  Five  fifteen,  eh  ? — Extra  week  in  ? — That's  all 
serene.  Six  quid  won't  hurt  you,  eh,  Dobby  ?  You  can  buy  the 
missis  a  new  bustle  with  the  extra  five  bob,"  he  added  with  an 
insolent  leer  that  made  my  blood  boil  and  Dot's  rush  up  to  her  face 
in  a  crimson  flood.  But  I  took  the  six  sovereigns,  nevertheless, 
which  he  put,  or  rather  "  chucked,"  into  my  hands,  helped  the 
cabman  up  with  his  luggage,  quietly  -returned  the  elaborate  wave  of 
the  hand  he  gave  us  in  vulgar  adieu,  and  devoutly  thanked  Provi- 
dence that  Mr.  Riley  Baker  had  left  us. 

When  we  had  recovered  ourselves,  Dot  asked  me  to  go  and  pay  a 
little  account  at  the  grocer's  a  few  yards  away.  The  tradesman  had 
been  very  patient  with  us,  and  sorely  needed  his  money.  I  was  back 
with  Dot  in  less  time  than  I  can  describe,  faint  and  pale,  and  sick  at 
heart. 

"  John,  what  in  Heaven's  name  is  the  matter  ?  You  are  ill — tell  me." 

u  Yes,  I'll  tell  you,  Dot,"  I  hoarsely  replied,  and  I  flung  Mr 
Baker's  six  sovereigns  wildly  on  the  table.  "  Look  at  them,  Dot ! 
They're  counterfeit,  every  man-jack  of  them  !  " 

Dot  sank  in  the  arm  chair,  and  I  had  to  rush  over  the  way  for 
some  brandy  with  the  last  three-pence  we  had  in  the  world. 


II. 

Three  or  four  months  after  the  Riley  Baker  calamity,  our  domestic 
darkness  was  to  a  great  extent  dispelled  by  a  welcome  flood  of 
sunshine,  in  the  shape  of  a  lengthy  and  fairly  lucrative  engagement 
at  a  music  hall  of  considerable  reputation,  in  South  London. 

Dot  had  almost  forgotten,  and  in  her  natural  gentleness  almost 
forgiven,  our  lodger's  heartless  fraud,  but  it  was  very  much  other- 
wise with  me.  I  think  I  must,  by  repeated  assumption  of  the 
character,  have  been  imbued,  as  Signer  Milano,  with  the  Italian 
spirit  of  revenge,  for  I  thirsted  night  and  day  to  cry  "  quits  "  with 
the  scamp  who  had  so  cold-bloodedly  cheated  us.  At  any  rate,  I 
invariably  carried  about  with  me  his  six  counterfeit  sovereigns,  and 
when  my  vindictiveness  in  this  matter  had  a  tendency  to  grow  luke- 
warm, the  sound  of  their  false  jingle  soon  restored  it  to  its  original 
fever  heat. 

My  vengeance  was  soon  to  be  accomplished,  and  that  in  a  fashion 
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so  delightfully  unique  as  to  have  made  me  venture  at  the  outset  on 
my  story. 

One  evening  I  went  as  usual  to  my  business  at  the  "  Polyglot " 
(the  music  hall  of  my  engagement)  and,  after  having  "  made-up  " 
and  dressed — that  is,  transformed  Dobby  into  Milano — I  found 
I  had  several  minutes  to  wait  before  my  turn  on  the  stage 
arrived.  I  felt  exceptionally  dull  and  "  mopey "  that  particular 
evening,  and  did  a  thing  I  had  seldom  done  before — that  is,  put  an 
ulster  coat  over  my  evening  dress  (diamonds  at  five-and-six  the  set 
will  not  bear  very  close  inspection)  and  went  to  the  bar  for  a 
stimulant.  Near  me— indeed,  only  separated  by  a  thin  partition 
of  wood  and  opaque  glass — was  a  man  whose  voice  had  rung  in 
my  ears  for  many  a  long  week— the  voice  of  Mr.  Riley  Baker. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  rush  to  him  and  seize  him  by  the 
throat  (remember  I  was  not  at  that  moment  the  mild-mannered 
Dobby),  but  thought,  as  swift  as  the  impulse,  told  me  that  such  an 
action  would  only  create  a  scene,  and  in  all  likelihood  ensure  my 
conge  so  far  as  the  "Polyglot"  was  concerned.  By  his  coarse 
laughs  and  his  blatant  brag  I  gathered  these  two  important  items  of 
fact  :  first,  he  had  had  a  splendid  financial  week  in  the  betting 
market,  and,  secondly,  that  he  was  very  "  flush  "  of  money  on  that 
special  evening.  Indeed,  after  the  manner  oi  such  men,  he  proved 
this  last  circumstance  by  ocular  demonstration,  for  he  displayed  on 
the  counter  to  the  eyes  (and,  no  doubt,  envy)  of  the  barmaid  a  hand- 
ful of  notes  and  gold,  which  from  my  corner  I  could  easily  see  with- 
out being  myself  observed.  Not  that  it  would  have  mattered  a  jot  if 
I  had  been  under  the  very  nose  of  Mr.  Riley  Baker,  or  any  other 
man,  who  had  been,  accustomed  to  meet  me  in  daily  intercourse,  for 
my  disguise  was  complete  and  artistic  enough  to  deceive,  I  think, 
the  'cutest  Scotland  Yard  detective. 

I  watched  my  man  (through  the  mirror  opposite)  drink  up  hi« 
liquor,  pocket  his  money,  and  in  the  front  seats,  or  "  stalls  "  as  they 
are  called  at  a  superior  house  like  the  "  Polyglot,"  join  a  young  lady 
whose  manner  and  appearance  at  once  stamped  her  as  a  capital  and 
sympathetic  companion  for  Mr.  Baker. 

My  "  turn  "  came,  and  in  another  five  minutes  I  had  performed 
three  or  four  of  my  introductory  and  more  simple  feats.  One  of  my 
tricks,  the  detailed  character  of  which  it  will  be  to  no  purpose  to 
describe  here,  was  performed  with  the  aid  of  half-a-dozen  coins  of 
any  sort — gold  or  silver,  or  copper.  In  this  feat  lay  my  scheme  of 
not  only  revenge,  but  reparation  also,  and  if  it  was  to  be  performed 
at  all  that  night  it  should  be  with  gold  ;  Mr  Riley  Baker's  gold.  The 
whole  idea  was  an  inspiration,  and  I  confess  my  brain  burned 
and  my  pulse  beat  with  abnormal  rapidity,  as  the  moment  came  for 
me  to  attempt  to  put  it  into  execution. 

"  And  now,  ladees  and  gentlemen,"  I  said,  in  my  suavest  tones 
and  most  "  broken  "  English,  "  for  my  next  treek,  I  vould  beg  from 
some  kind  person  the  loan  of  seex  golden  sovereigns."  The  request 
was  followed  by  an  outburst  of  mirth  on  the  part  of  the  cheaper 
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portion  of  the  audience,  to  whose  minds  the  sum  of  six  pounds 
represented  an  unspeakable  opulence.  Of  course  I  got  no  practical 
response  to  the  expression  of  my  desire. 

"  Dear  !  dear !  "  I  resumed  in  a  tone  and  with  a  gesture  indica- 
tive of  much  grief,  "  I  am  sorry  that  you  ladees  and  gentlemen  are  as 
poor  as  I  am  mygelf.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  I  must  do  my  treek,  or 
the  manager  here  will  send  me  about  my  business,  and  my  wife  and 
seventeen  children  must  go  to,  vot  you  call,  the  vorkhouse.  Vait  a 
minute,"  I  ejaculated,  as  if  elated  at  the  suggestion  of  some  new  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  "  Vill  seex  people  entrust  to  me  one  leetle 
sovereign  each,  a-piece  ?  " 

There  was  still  no  answer,  and  I  knew  it  would  be  so. 

Sovereigns  are  not  so  plentiful  amongst  the  "swells,"  becuffed 
and  becollared  and  bejewelled  though  they  be,  of  a  concert  hall,  as 
one  is  apt  sometimes  to  imagine. 

"  This  is  veree  sad"  I  went  on,  "and  my  treek  cannot  be  performed." 
Here  I  had  sauntered  down  my  narrow  platform  which  ran  from 
the  stage  amongst  the  audience  in  "the  centre  of  the  auditorium, 
until  I  was  close  at  the  side  of  Mr.  Riley  Baker.  Ah  ci,  it  is 
peetiable.  Vill  you,  sir,  help  us  in  dis  terreeble  difficultee  ?  I  am 
sure  you  can,  if  you  vill." 

The  lady,  the  real  lady,  nudged  Mr.  Baker,  and  urged  in  a  very 
audible  whisper,  "  Lend  the  gentleman  a  thick-un,  duckie."  His 
sense  of  chivalry,  financial  repute,  and  importance  generally,  was 
touched  to  the  quick,  and  he  replied  with  a  swagger  :  "Yes,  half-a- 
dozen  thick-uns,  if  he  wants  'era." 

The  "  second  seats"  and  gallery  looked  on,  with  covetous  admira- 
tion, as  he  tossed  the  coins  (just  as  he  had  tossed  them  on  his 
departure  from  Camberwell  on  that  dreadful  morning^  into  my 
outstretched  hand.  I  thanked  him  with  Italian  profusion,  and 
proceeded  with  the  trick. 

It  involved  one  of  my  smartest  and  most  difficult  "  passes,"  and  I 
performed  it  with  exceptional  neatness  on  this  occasion.  Loud  and 
long  were  the  plaudits  that  rewarded  me,  as  I  stepped  towards  Mr. 
Baker  (who  wore  a  proud  expression  as  if  the  people  were  really 
indebted  to  him,  and  his  magnificence,  for  their  enjoyment)  to  return 
him  the  money. 

Yes,  his  money,  but  not  that  which  he  had  lent  me  a  few  minutes 
before,  but  his  base  coinage  of  months  ago.  When  I  reached  the 
place  where  he  sat,  I  addressed  him  thus  : 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  sir,  for  your  goodness.  Let  me  tell  you,  now 
that  the  treek  is  finished  and  the  danger  is  all  ovare,  that  I  might 
have  destroyed  your  gold  in  the  crucible,  into  which  you  saw  me 
put  it,  and  I  had  actuallee  written  you  out  vot  you  call  an  I.O.U., 
in  case  I  had  unhappily  done  so.  But  there,  all  is  safe,  and  here  are 
your  seex  golden  sovereigns  with  many,  many  thanks." 

I  put  the  coins  into  his  hands,  and  with  the  coins,  the  paper  which 
I  had  alluded  to  and  shown  as  an  I.O.U.  On  the  latter,  I  had  written 
these  words — 
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"  I  am  Dobby  of  17,  Caractacus  Street,  Camber  well.  You  will  find  a  police- 
man at  the  door  of  the  hall,  if  you  require  his  services.  Be  grateful  that  I 
only  take  my  own,  instead  of  giving  you  into  custody  as  an  infernal  swindler 
and  utterer  of  counterfeit  money." 

I  watched  him  read  this  interesting  paper,  which  he  tore  up 
before  his  companion  could  overlook  him.  He  put  on  a  sickly 
smile,  though  his  face  was  livid  with  rage,  and  after  a  hurried  word 
to  the  "  lady,"  the  pair  rose  and  left  the  place. 

That  night  I  gave  Dot  six  pounds  sterling,  current  coin  of  the  realm, 
for  her  sole  and  separate  use,  as  the  lawyers  put  it ;  and  on  a  fine 
Sunday  morning  you  won't  find  a  neater  costume  in  Greenwich 
Park,  than  that  worn  by  Mrs.  John  William  Dobby. 

FEED.  W.  BKOUGHTON. 


When    Nature    Sleeps. 


HEN  Nature  sleeps,  and  in  the  skies 
The  last  red  flush  of  daylight  dies, 
While  distant  grow  the  hills  and  leas, 
And  dim  and  sombre  stand  the  trees, 
When  hushed  are  all  the  woodland  cries ; 
When  all  the  world  in  shadow  lies  ; 
And  only  breathe  the  gentle  sighs, 
Of  some  sweet-scented  summer  breeze  ; 
When  Nature  sleeps  ; 

How  oft  our  soul  with  dim  surmise 
In  musing  unrestricted  flies, 

And  sees,  yet  knows  not  what  it  sees  ! 

With  clearer  gaze  at  times  like  these 
To  some  far  height  it  seems  to  rise, 
When  Nature  sleeps. 

A.  C.  DEANE. 
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Our   Portraits  and   Biographies. 


No.  CCXC.—MISS  MA11Y  KIWIXU-'.Y. 

This  most  promising  young  actress  (one  of  our  subjects  this  month)  was  born 
in  London.  Her  father  was  an  Italian,  and  her  mother  an  Englishwoman,  and 
it  was  no  doubt  from  the  paternal  side  that  Miss  Kingsley  inherited  that  fire 
and  passion  which  have  so  materially  aided  her  success.  Having  for  some  time 
taken  part  in  amateur  theatricals,  the  young  lady  determined,  though  not 
obliged  to  do  so  from  any  pecuniary  reasons,  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a  profession, 
and  therefore  placed  herself  under  Mrs.  Stirling's  most  capable  tuition.  Miss 
Kingsley  made  her  first  public  appearance  at  a  matinee  at  the  Prince's  on  January 
23rd,  1886,  in  "  Speculation,"  a  play  by  W.  Sapte,  junr.,  under  the  noin-<l<- 
theatre  of  Sperani,  the  name  by  which  she  was  also  known  at  the  Standard 
Theatre  while  fulfilling  an  engagement  under  Mr.  John  Douglas.  Miss  Kingsley 
next  joined,  as  "  utility,"  Mr.  Walter  Bentley's  Shakespearean  touring  company, 
and  had  so  much  profited  by  the  training  she  had  experienced  under  Mra. 
Stirling  that  she  was  entrusted  with  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth,  and  gained 
very  high  praise.  This  obtained  her  the  position  of  leading  lady  with  Mr.  J.  K. 
Emmet  in  the  summer  of  1886,  and  she  made  a  success  as  Lady  Amelia  in 
"Fritz  in  Ireland."  In  September  of  this  year  Miss  Kingsley  joined  Mr. 
Barry  Sullivan's  company  to  play  the  leading  roles,  among  which  her  Julie  de 
Mortemar  in  "  Richelieu  "  was  much  admired.  These  tours  lasted  till  June, 
1887,  and  the  next  special  engagement  we  find  Miss  Kingsley  filling  was  in 
May,  1888,  with  Messrs.  Howard  and  Wyndham  at  the  Lyceum  Tneatre,  Edin- 
burgh. In  August  of  the  same  year  Sir  Augustus  Harris  secured  the  young 
actress  to  play  Nelly  Temple  in  the  provincial  company  of  "  Human  Nature." 
Miss  Kingsley  was  honoured,  in  1889,  by  being  selected  to  play  Joan  of  Arc  in 
the  most  interesting  revival  of  "  Henry  VI,"  on  the  occasion  of  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  Celebration,  and  not  only  looked  remarkably  well  in  her  armour, 
but  having  thoroughly  qualified  herself  for  the  part  by  careful  study,  and  by 
taking  lessons  in  fencing,  broadsword  exercise,  etc.,  made  a  most  favourable 
impression.  In  February,  1890,  Miss  Kingsley  played  Mary  Egerton  in 
"  Fool's  Mate  "  at  Toole's,  and  later  at  the  Avenue  ;  then  joined  Mr.  Charles 
Hawtrey's  company  at  the  Comedy,  and  appeared  in  "  The  Barrister,"  and  in 
"  The  Bailiff,"  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  played  Creusa  in  Robert  Buchanan's 
"  Bride  of  Love  "  at  the  Lyric.  Messrs.  Williamson,  Garner  and  Musgrove, 
ever  on  the  watch  for  talent  for  their  Australian  theatres,  next  induced  Miss 
Kingsley  to  face  the  voyage  to  the  Antipodes  in  the  following  August,  and 
were  rewarded  for  their  selection  by  the  marked  success  that  attended  her 
representations  of  Bridget  O'Mara  in  "  The  English  Rose,"  Nancy  Blenkarn  in 
"  The  Middleman,"  Fuchsia  Leach  in  "  Moths,"  Kate  Merryweather  in  "  The 
Idler,"  etc.  Miss  Kingsley  returned  to  England  at  the  close  of  last  year, 
reaching  home  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  is  now  playing  Lady  Harding,  on  tour,  in 
"  The  Idler,"  to  the  delight  of  her  audiences  and  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
her  management.  Miss  Kingsley  is  sister  to  Miss  Schubert,  a  handsome, 
earnest,  and  intelligent  actress,  too  seldom  seen  on  the  stage. 


No.   CCXCL—MR.    HERBERT   WARING. 

Mr.  HERBERT  WARING  (Herbert  Waring  Rutty),  the  second  subject  in  this 
month's  series  of  portraits,  was  born  November  17th,  1857,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  at  which  excellent  establishment  he  remained  till 
1876.  In  October  of  the  following  year,  Mr.  Waring  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  public  stage  as  one  of  the  Oxford  crew  in  the  revival  of  "  Formosa  "  at 
the  Adelphi ;  and  in  January,  1878,  joined  Mme.  St.  Claire's  company  at  the 
Royal  Park  Theatre,  Regent's  Park,  and  gained  experience  by  playing  any 
character  for  which  he  was  cast.  Easter  of  the  same  year  saw  Mr.  Waring 
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back  at  the  Adelphi,  where  he  remained  till  June,  1879,  as  "  walking  gentle- 
man," appearing  in  various  roles t  one  of  which  was  that  of  Careless  in  "  The 
School  for  Scandal,"  and  he  is  proud  of  having  acted  with  Miss  Lilian  Adelaide 
Neilson  as  Lady  Teazle,  in  the  comedy.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  Adelphi 
Mr.  Waring  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Edward  Terry  to  go  on  tour,  and  made 
successes  as  Colonel  Hardy  in  "  Paul  Pry  "  and  Arthur  Medwin  in  'J  Weak 
Woman,"  and  afterwards,  in  other  touring  companies,  was  entrusted  with  the 
more  important  characters  of  Job  Armroyd  in  "  Lost  in  London  :>  ;  Hawkshaw, 
the  detective,  in  "  Ticket-of -Leave-Man "  ;  Archibald  Carlyle  in  "  East 
Lynne  "  ;  Raphael  in  "  The  Marble  Heart "  ;  Felix  Featherstone  in  "  The 
Snowball,"  etc.  Mr.  Waring  was  in  January,  1880,  considered  worthy  to  be 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  famous  "  Caste  "  company,  remained  with  it  till 
the  middle  of  1883.  and  played  Hugh  Chalcot  and  Sergeant  Jones  ("  Ours  "), 
Captain  Hawtree  ("  Caste''),  Jack  Poyntz  ("  School  "),  Talbot  Piers  ("  M.  P."), 
Tom  Stvlus  ("Society"),  and  Freddy  Butterworth  ("The  Guv'nor").  In 
July,  1883,  Mr.  Waring  joined  Messrs.  Hare  and  Kendal  at  the  St.  James's, 
and  was  under  their  management  for  five  consecutive  years.  Among  the 
characters  Mr.  Waring  assumed  during  this  term  may  be  mentioned  Colonel 
Macdonald  ("  Impulse  "),  Sir  John  Ingram  ("  A  Scrap  of  Paper  "),  the  Baron 
de  Prefont  and,  later,  Octave  de  Beaupre  ("  The  Ironmaster  "),  Oliver  ("  As 
You  Like  It"),  Jack  Gambier  ("The  Queen's  Shilling"),  Harold  Boycott 
("  The  Money  Spinner  "),  Paul  Sannoy  ("  Antoinette  Rigaud  "),  Robert  Burel 
("A  Wife's  Sacrifice"),  the  Rev.  Noel  Brice,  the  first  really  important  part, 
in  which  he  was  a  great  success  ("  The  Hobby  Horse "),  Lord  Charles 
Spencer  ("  Clancarty  ''),  and  Gilbert  Hythe  ("  The  Squire  ").  On  August  4th, 
1888,  Mr.  Waring  appeared  at  the  Gaiety  as  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York  in 
"  Marina,' '  John  Coleman's  version  of  Archibald  Gunter's  story  ;  and  in  October 
went  on  tour  in  England,  and  subsequently  in  America,  with  Miss  Mary  Ander- 
son, and  played  lead  as  Romeo,  Orlando,  Claude  Melnotte,  etc.,  in  that  lady's 
Company,  and  returned  home  in  April,  1889.  He  next  made  a  great  success  as 
Torvald  Helmer  in  the  first  production  of  "  The  Doll's  House  "  (Novelty,  June 
7th,  1889),  and  was  much  commended  for  his  Cesare  Angelotti  in  "La  Tosca  '' 
(Garrick,  November  28th,  1889).  On  April  23rd,  1890,  we  find  Mr.  Waring  as 
Valentine  White  in  "  The  Cabinet  Minister  "  (Court  Theatre,  under  Mrs.  John 
Wood).  On  October  8th  at  the  Shaftesbury,  under  Mrs.  Lancaster- Wallis,  as 
Prince  Zosimoff  in  "  The  Sixth  Commandment,"  and  on  November  17th  as 
Geoffrey  Landon  in  "  The  Pharisee,"  an  excellent  and  trying  performance. 
The  St.  James's  Theatre  received  Mr.  Waring  again  on  January  31st,  1891 
(the  opening  night  of  Mr.  George  Alexander's  management),  as  Mark 
Denzil  in  the  transference  of  "  Sunlight  and  Shadow,"  and  there  came 
another  success  as  Sir  John  Harding  in  "  The  Idler  "  (Feb.  26th,  1891).  The 
part  of  Harvey  Lester  (Miguel)  in  "  Lord  Anerley,"  November  7th,  1891, 
brought  the  St.  James's  engagement  to  a  close.  Since  then  Mr.  Waring  has 
made  his  distinct  mark  as  an  actor  of  the  greatest  capability  by  his  perfor- 
mances of  Paul  Plowden  ("  The  Plowdens,"  Prince  of  Wales's,  March  1st, 
1892),  and  of  Captain  Phipps  ("  Chris,"  Vaudeville,  March  28th,  1892).  Mr. 
Waring  is  one  of  those  actors  who  may  always  be  relied  upon  ;  he  is  never 
disappointing  whatever  the  part  may  be,  and  the  less  apparent  opportunities 
it  affords,  the  more  does  he  make  it  stand  out  by  sheer  force  of  character, 
intelligence,  and  skill. 
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Art  Notes. 


THE    ROYAL   ACADEMY. 

IN  the  present  exhibition  of  the  Academy  there  is  not  perhaps  quite  so  much 
bad  work  as  usual,  but  on  the  other  hand  pictures  of  real  distinction  are 
almost  entirely  wanting.  There  is  generally  one  painter  at  least  in  each  exhibi- 
tion who  manages  to  achieve  a  popular  or  an  artistic  success,  but  this  year  no 
artist  rises  sufficiently  above  the  general  level  to  make  his  picture  a  great 
feature  of  the  exhibition,  as  Mr.  Fildes  did  last  year  with  "  The  Doctor. ' 
After  such  a  fine  picture,  the  same  artist's  portraits  (which  alone  represent  him 
in  this  year's  Academy)  seem  quite  tame  and  uninteresting.  Even  in  compari- 
son with  some  of  his  previous  efforts  in  the  same  walk  of  art  they  fail  to 
arouse  any  enthusiasm,  although  the  portraits  of  Miss  Ismay  (174)  and  Mrs. 
Bibby  (418)  possess  some  fine  qualities.  The  President  is  strongly  represented  ; 
the  "  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  "  (204),  a  circular  picture  with  three  beautiful 
girls  picturesquely  grouped  under  the  spreading  branches  of  a  tree  laden  with 
golden  apples,  is  in  his  most  decorative  manner,  and  far  more  successful  in 
every  way  than  his  larger  works.  "  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were 
in  it"  (115)  is  a  grandiose  painting  which  entirely  fails  to  impress.  Sir  John 
Millais  seems  to  be  giving  his  attention  almost  entirely  to  landscape  painting. 
Of  his  two  outdoor  pictures  "Halcyon  weather"  (142),  a  study  of  trees  and 
water  on  a  calm,  still  October  day,  and  his  cheerless  snow  scene  "  Blow,  Blow, 
thou  winter  wind"  (211),  the  latter  is  far  preferable.  The  single  tree  in  the 
midst  of  the  snowy  waste  is  painted  with  remarkable  realism,  and  the  only  blot  on 
a  very  fine  picture  is  the  figure  of  the  homeless  woman  in  the  foreground, 
which  is  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  canvas,  and  looks  as  if  it 
had  only  been  put  in  at  the  last  minute  to  fill  a  vacant  corner.  The  most 
recently  elected  of  the  Associates,  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes,  makes  a  great  success 
with  his  picture  ^287)  "Forging  the  anchor,"  which  hangs  in  the  fourth 
gallery.  Though  an  unpicturesque  subject — for  the  forge  the  artist  paints  is 
one  apparently  in  some  great  ironworks — Mr.  Forbes  succeeds  in  making  it 
surprisingly  effective.  The  great  piece  of  red  hot  iron  seems  to  glow  upon  the 
canvas,  while  the  workmen  round  the  forge,  and  the  general  accessories,  are 
painted  with  much  vigour  and  skill.  Mr.  Orchardson's  picture  "  St  Helena, 
1816  ;  Napoleon  dictating  to  Count  Las  Casas  the  account  of  his  campaigns  " 
(173),  is  painted  with  all  that  grace  and  distinction  one  always  looks  for  in  his 
works.  The  quiet  key  in  which  it  is  painted  is  singularly  attractive,  and  Mr. 
Orchardson  makes  his  principal  figure  stand  out  irom  the  background  in  a 
manner  which  is  the  despair  of  younger  painters.  This  picture  and  Mr. 
Forbes's  "  Forging  the  anchor,"  are  perhaps  the  two  which  will  be  found  to  have 
left  the  most  definite  impression  on  the  mind,  when  the  Burlington  House  exhibi- 
tion is  recalled  to  the  memory.  The  painting  by  Mr.  John  Lavery  (181)  "Kathe- 
rine  and  Esther,  daughters  of  Lord  Maclaren,"  looks  thin,  flat,  and  poor ; 
the  two  ladies  are  posed  in  the  most  uncomfortable  manner,  and  the  picture 
altogether,  coming  after  some  of  Mr.  La  very 's  achievements,  is  disappointing. 
The  "Mowers  "  (81),  by  Mr.  George  Clausen  (who  appears  to  have  returned 
definitely  to  the  Academic  fold)  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  does  not 
compare  for  quality  of  painting  with  his  admirable  little  study  of  a  child's 
head,  "  Brown  Eyes  ''  (137),  which  hangs  in  the  adjoining  room.  A  landscape 
which  occupies  the  adjoining  place  on  the  wall  to  Mr.  Clausen's  "  Brown  Eyes  " 
should  be  looked  out  for  by  every  visitor  to  the  Academy.  This  picture,  with 
its  stubble  fields  and  gleaners,  painted  in  the  most  beautiful  key  of  pale  golden 
grey,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Lionel  Smythe,  an  artist  from  whom  yet  better  things 
may  be  expected.  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons's  picture  will  be  welcomed  by  his 
innumerable  admirers,  especially  as  he  has  exhibited  so  little  during  the  last 
year  or  two.  "  The  flowers  appear)  on  the  earth  "  (184),  a  study  of  a  peaceful 
orchard  full  of  apple  trees  with  whitewashed  trunks,  and  the  early  spring 
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flowers  raising  their  heads  among  the  young  grass,  is  altogether  a  charming 
picture,  which  well  deserves  the  honour — so  rarely  granted  to  an  outsider — of  its 
place  on  the  line  in  the  large  room.  Mr.  David  Murray,  A.R.A.,  also  sends 
some  6ne  landcapes  ;  "  The  river  road  "  (179),  with  its  beautiful  old  red 


MISS   JULIA   NIELSON. 

By  the  Hon.  J.  Collier.    Exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
1892.    (Seep.  303). 

bridge  and  aspen  trees  round  about  the  old  farm  on  the  bank,  is  a  very  success- 
ful composition.  The  "Farm  Ford"  (291),  by  the  same  artist,  is  a  sym- 
pathetic rendering  of  evening  light;  while  in  a  third  picture  "The  white 
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heat,"  Mr.  Murray  essays  the  painting  of  one  of  those  dull,  and  yet  glaring 
skies  we  sometimes  see  on  the  hottest  days  of  the  summer.  Mr.  Frank 
Brangwyn's  methods  of  work,  admirable  as  they  are  for  slight  sketches — such  as 
those  he  made  in  South  Africa  for  instance — are  not  adapted  to  the  painting  of 
pictures,  on  the  scale  of  his  "Convict  ship  "  (-'»<)7),  which  looks  very  poor  and 
empty,  especially  when  contrasted  with  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes's  vigorous  and 
powerful  forge  picture  whicli  hangs  in  the  same  room.  Mr.  J.  M.  Swan  is 
disappointing  this  year  so  far  as  his  Academy  work  goes.  Like  Mr.  Albert  Moore 
he  sends  his  best  things  to  the  New  Gallery.  The  "Lightning  and  light"  ('><-), 
of  the  latter  painter  is  not  a  picture  that  does  him  much  credit.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Shannon's  portraits,  clever  and  facile  as  they  are,  become  monotonous  aftera  time  ; 
his  colour,  however,  seems  fresher  and  purer,  with  less  all -pervading  brownnes.s 
than  of  yore.  Mr.  S.  J.  Solomon's  "  Orpheus  "  is  very  fine  in  certain  details.  A  capital 
portrait  by  this  artist  of  an  old  gentleman  with  white  hair,  "  Philip  Haldenstein, 
Esq.,"  (520),  should  also  be  noticed.  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker's  "  Annunciation"  (901), 
(which  has  been  bought  by  the  Academy  council  under  the  terms  of  the 


STUDY    OP   A    HEAD. 

From  the  picture  by  Lawrence  Bulle'ul.      Exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  1892.    (Kee  p.  306). 

Chantrey  bequest)  does  not  strike  us  as  being  so  successful  as  his  graceful 
study  of  a  single  figure  "  Syrinx  "  (344),  standing  amongst  tall  river  grasses. 
"  Behold  these  graceful  reeds  that  waving  turn  their  edges  to  the  breeze.  Thy 
Syrinx  dwells  within  them — they  are  she."  Mr.  Waterhouse's  picture  of 
"  Circe  poisoning  the  sea"  (20)  is  finely  painted,  but  the  colour  is  of  that 
peculiar  intensity  which  he  always  affects  when  illustrating  mythological 
subjects.  The  jealous  Circe  who  pours  poison  from  a  clear  glass  bowl  into 
the  water  in  which  her  rival  is  going  to  bathe,  seems  to  be  most  unnaturally 
tall,  but  the  picture,  speaking  generally,  is  a  very  successful  one.  "Old 
memories  "  (53),  a  study  of  an  old  peasant  couple  chatting  over  their  tea-table 
by  the  fireside,  by  Mr.  Frank  Bramley,  is,  in  spite  .of  the  aggressive  squareness 
of  the  handling,  a  very  sincere  and  excellent  picture,  and  far  better  in  every 
way  than  the  same  artist's  enormous  painting  of  a  child's  funeral, 
exhibited  last  year.  Mr.  Walter  Langley,  another  of  the  "Newlyn"  school,  whose 
successes  have  hitherto  been  in  water-colour,  contributes  a  large  oil  painting  of 
a  woman  standing  in  an  orchard,  "  Sunlight  and  shadow  "  (939).  The. manipu- 
lation of  this  picture  is  exceedingly  clever,  but  the  cold,  raw  colouring  of  the  grass 
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is  very  unpleasant.  A  portrait  in  the  last  room  by  Mr.  E.  J.  G  regory,  A.R.  A. 
(1016),  representing  a  gentleman  on  board  his  yacht,  with  the  wheel  and  about 
half  of  the  steersman's  face  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  is  not  at  first 
sight  very  attractive,  but  its  good  qualities,  especially  its  wonderfully  clever 
painting  of  flesh  tints  in  open  air  light,  will  be  better  appreciated  on  a  more 
careful  inspection.  A  powerful  picture  of  some  fishermen  bringing  home  an 
injured  comrade  "After  the  gale"  (977),  by  Mr.  H.  H.  La  Thangue,  should 
also  be  noticed  in  this  room.  The  water-colours  at  the  Academy  are  about  up 
to  the  average — very  little  bad  work,  but,  as  the  stronger  men  in  that  medium 
only  exhibit  at  the  Institute  or  the  Old  Society,  nothing  very  strikingly  good. 
Mr.  George  Cockram's  "  Solitude  "  (1064),  is  a  fine  study  of  waves  and  beach, 


'-  Heard  melodies  are  sweet ; 

But  those  unheard  are  sweeter." 

From  the  picture  by  Edith  Martineau.    Exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  1892.    (See  p.  306.) 

and  the  "  Roba  di  Roma"  (1285),  by  Miss  Kate  Hayllar,  is  perhaps  the  most 
minutely  finished  study  in  the  exhibition.  In  the  sculpture  galleries,  among 
other  good  things,  may  be  noticed  the  exceedingly  beautiful  "  Shelley 
Memorial  "  (2002),  by  Mr.  E.  Onslow  Ford,  A.R.A.,  and  the  admirably 
modelled  statuette,  "  Comedy  and  tragedy :  '  Sic  Yita,'  "  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Gilbert,  A.R.A.  A  curious  piece  of  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  hanging 
committee  is  to  be  witnessed  in  the  Central  Hall,  where  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  doorway  are  placed  busts  almost  identical  in  size  and  in  the  colour  of 
the  clay.  They  are  "  The  late  Charles  Bradlaugh,"  (1064),  and  "  The  late 
Cardinal  Manning  "  (1065). 
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The  portrait  of  Miss  Julia  Neilson,  by  the  Hon.  John  Collier,  which  we 
reproduce  in  black  and  white,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  paintings  of  its  kind 
in  the  Academy.  The  originality  of  the  pose,  with  the  fine  sweeping  lines  of 
the  drapery,  and  the  successful  painting  of  the  refined  and  beautiful  face,  make 
the  portrait  one  of  the  most  completely  successful  of  the  year. 


"  FROM    THE    BUSY   WORLD    RETIRED. 

From  the  picture  by  Cuthbert  Riyby.    Exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  1892.    (See  p.  306.) 


THE    NEW  GALLERY. 

The  exhibition  at  Messrs.  Carr  and  Halle's  beautiful  gallery  in  Regent 
Street  is  in  many  ways  disappointing.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones — 
though  his  work  appeals  only  to  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  public — is 
very  severely  felt,  while  many  other  eminent  painters,  who  in  other  years  have 
contributed  notable  works  to  the  exhibition,  are  either  poorly  represented  or — 
like  Mr.  Sargent — do  not  send  at  all.  A  great  many  pictures  too  are  hung  at 
this  gallery,  no  doubt  for  private  and  personal  reasons,  which  would  have  little 
or  no  chance  of  being  accepted  at  any  of  the  open  exhibitions.  Such  produc- 
tions for  instance  as  Mr.  C.  E.  Halle's  comic  "  War  cloud  "  (66),  or  Mr.  Philip 
Burne  Jones's  equally  astonishing  picture  of  two  children  on  a  hillside  "  O  who 
will  o'er  the  downs  so  free  "  (157),  should  never  have  been  allowed  places 
upon  the  walls  of  an  exhibition  like  the  New  Gallery.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
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G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  contributes  a  masterly  portrait  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane, 
superbly  painted,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting  picture  of  the  year. 
By  the  side  of  this  picture  the  conventionally  clever  portraits  of  Messrs. 
Shannon,  Hacker,  and  Richmond  look  quite  commonplace,  though  some  of  their 
Work — particularly  Mr.  Shannon's  portrait  of  Mrs.  George  Hitchcock,  the  wife 
of  the  painter — are  above  the  average  in  merit.  Mr.  Watts's  second  picture  of 
a  dead  man  lying  on  his  bier,  covered  with  a  shroud,  with  all  the  emblems 
of  this  world's  vanities  scattered  around  him  on  the  ground,  will  no  doubt  be 
appreciated,  and  its  emblematical  significance  understood  by  some  of  his  admirers  ; 


"  PHYLLIS." 

From  the  picture  by  Lawrence  Bulleid.    Exhibited  at  the  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  1892. 
(See  p.  306.) 

but  to  the  general  public  it  will  probably  remain,  like  his  picture  in  the 
Academy,  a  sealed  mystery.  But  if  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Watts's  picture  is  some- 
what obscure,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  painting  of  M.  Fernand  Khnopff.  which 
hangs  immediately  above  it  ?  M.  Khnopff  has  shown  us  before  his  remarkable 
ability  as  a  draughtsman  and  painter,  and  the  same  technical  powers  are  displayed 
in  the  present  work,  but  the  only  key  he  gives  as  to  what  the  very  haggard  and 
mad-looking  young  lady  is  doing  with  her  tiger  lilies,  and  other  strange  acccess- 
ories,  is  the  line  from  Christina  Rossetti,  "  I  lock  the  door  upon  myself."  Mr. 
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J.  M.  Swan  atones  in  some  measure  for  his  failure  at  the  Academy  by  his 
altogether  charming  little  painting  of  "  The  storm  siren  "  (54),  perfect  alike 
in  colour  and  execution.  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  portrait  of  Paderewski  (1H), 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  his  three  contributions  ;  it  is  interesting  to  compare  if 
with  another  portrait  of  the  same  famous  musician,  painted  in  very  much  the 
same  pose,  by  the  Princess  Louise  (239).  The  landscape  "  The  voice  of  the 


turtle  is  heard  in  our  land"  ((>),  by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  a  spring  picture  of 
bare  trees  and  daffodils,  is  very  beautiful.  Mr.  David  Murray,  too,  sends  fine 
landscapes  ;  the  stormy  sky  in  the  •<  Hampshire  haying  "  (195)  is  singularly 
effective,  and  his  two  smaller  pictures  "  Gathering  mists  "  (91),  and  "  At  milking 
time  "  (262)— both  studies  of  evening  light— are  full  of  poetic  charm.  Two 
very  able  portraits — on  a  very  small  scale— are  shown  by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Ward. 
"  Mr.  Henry  Irving  "  (229),  is  represented  leaning  back  in  a  chair  and  nursing 
a  favourite  fox  terrier,  while  in  the  second  portrait  we  are  shown  the 
Leader  of  the  House  writing  in  his  library,  "  The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
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M.P."  (248).  Some  of  the  pictures  by  women  artists  at  this  gallery  are 
exceedingly  clever.  Mrs.  Swynnerton  has  never  done  anything  better  than  her 
"  Midsummer  "  (47),  while  another  charming  outdoor  picture  is  shown  by  Mrs. 
Stanhope  Forbes,  "  Jean,  Jeanne  et  Jeannette  "  (190).  with  its  picturesque 
white  goat  and  children  in  a  country  lane.  Miss  Stewart  Wood  is  represented 
by  a  fine  painting  of  flooded  land  under  a  grey  sky,  "  Autumn  "  (58),  and  Mrs. 
Alma  Tadema  by  a  cleverly  painted  interior  "  The  wool  winders "  (191). 
Mrs.  Normand  has  only  two  portraits  in  the  New  Gallery,  both  of  them — it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  say — admirably  painted.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Swan  scores  a  great 
success  with  her  picture  of  a  girl  winding  wool,  "  The  tangled  skein  "  (2G9), 
and  good  work  is  also  shown  by  Miss  Anna  Nordgren,  Miss  Lisa  Stillman, 
Miss  Blanche  Jenkins,  Miss  Hilda  Montalba,  and  Miss  Winifride  Freeman.  To 
return  to  the  painters  of  the  stronger  sex.  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes  cannot  be  con- 
gratulated upon  his  Italian  landscape,  "Roman  Campagna  :  early  spring '"  (143) 
— not  that  it  is  by  any  means  a  bad  picture  when  compared  with  the  general 
average  of  the  Exhibition.  But  coming  after  his  wonderful  sunset  picture  of 
last  year  it  is  a  great  disappointment,  and  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  an 
artist  who  has  such  peculiar  sympathy  with  English  landscape  should  ever  have 
deserted  it.  Other  good  pictures  in  the  New  Gallery  are  the  "  Twilight  "  (51), 
of  Mr.  Fred  Hall;  the  "  Red  sofa"  (100),  of  Mr.  Mouat  Loudan  ;  the 
"Revery"  (104),  of  Mr.  Albert  Moore  ;  " In  loving  memory"  (105),  by  Mr. 
James  Charles  ;  the  "  Gretchen  "  (140),  of  the  Hon.  John  Collier  ;  and  the 
"  Alsatian  flower  stall "  (106),  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth. 


The  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  now 
open,  is  a  very  good  one.  The  President,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  is  represented  by  a 
badly  -  handled  study  of  "  A  standard  bearer,"  strong  and  rich  in  colour. 
Among  other  members  who  contribute  good  work  are  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A., 
Mr.  George  Clausen,  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin,  Mr.  H.  M.  Marshall,  Mr.  David 
Murray,  A.R.A.,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Waterlow,  A.R.A.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
give  reproductions  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  pictures.  Miss  Edith 
Martineau's  charming  study  of  a  girl  holding  a  violin,  and  carelessly  fingering 
the  strings  (53),  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  by  visitors  to  the  gallery.  The 
title  "  Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  But  those  unheard  are  sweeter,"  will  perhaps 
explain  the  young  lady's  rapt  and  dreamy  expression.  Mr.  Lawrence  Bulleid's 
two  drawings,  both  of  which  we  reproduce,  are  distinguished  by  that  delicate 
manipulation  and  decorative  quality  always  to  be  found  in  his  work.  The 
pretty  "Phyllis"  (43),  with  her  simple  draperies  and  palm  leaf  fan,  is  the  more 
ambitious  of  Mr.  Bulleid's  two  pictures,  but  it  is  not  any  more  pleasing  than 
the  charming  little  "  Study  of  a  head  "  (220),  a  portrait  of  a  pretty  child 
wearing  a  crown  of  roses.  Mr.  Cuthbert  Rigby's  river  landcape  "  From  the 
busy  world  retired"  (169),  is  very  poetically  treated,  while  Mr.  J.  Henry 
Henshall  displays  his  great  technical  powers  to  great  advantage  in  his  daring 
and  unconventional  study  of  a  little  girl  playing  with  a  kitten,  "  Merry  goes 
the  time  when  the  heart  is  young  "  (156). 
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Col.  Markham  Everar 
Oliver  Cromwell., 
f-olonel  Yarborough 
General  Harrison 
Mr.  Bletson  ..     .. 
Captain  Pearson.. 
Joseph  Tompkins 
Ezekiel  Robins    .. 
Ephraim  Wood   .  . 
Habakkuk    

id*. 

d    Mr.  LEONARD  BOVNK. 
Mr.  C.  CAHTWHIGUT. 
Mr.  GKO.  COCKBURN. 
Mr.  K.  DAVIS. 
Mr.  H.  COOPER,  junr. 
Mr.  HOWARD  RUSSELL. 
Mr.  C.  COLL  KT  IK. 
Mr.  F.  T.  LINGHAM. 
Mr.  W.  NORTHCOTE. 
Mr.  E.  SAXON. 

Charles  Stuart 
Sir  Harry  Lee 
Albert  Lee    .  . 
Roger  Wlldrake 
Jolllffe 

Roij 

Jeremiah  Holdfa 
Landlord 
Alice  Lee 
Maid  at  Inn  .  . 
Milk-maid    .  . 
Phoebe  Mavttowe 

t 

r 

Corporal  of  the  Guard     Mr.  V.  AXDKRSON. 
Elizabeth  Cromwell  .  .     Mrs.  P.  CAMPBELL. 
Soldiers,  Citizens,  Commissioners,  etc., 

"  THE  WHITE  ROSE." 

Romantic  drama,  in  four  acts,  founded  on  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT'S  novel  "  Woodstock,"  by 

(;i-:oi{iiK   U.  SIMS  and  ROHKKT   Br<  IIAXAX. 
First  produced  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  Saturday  evening,  April  23rd,  1892. 


Mr.  FUM.KIl  MKLLIMl. 

Mr.  J.  D.  HK\  KIU  ni,  K. 
."Mr.  MATTIIKU'  liuiioiK. 
Mr.  (  IIAKI.KS  I)ALTI>.\. 
Mr.  AKTHI-K  LKH.II. 
Mr.  Liu.NKi,  RK;N<>M>. 
Mr.  II.  CI.OI-KK. 
MNs  K.  MiLLAKD. 

•  i;  HRMX/.K. 

MNs  Vl/.KTELLY. 

Miss  CLARA  JECKS. 


^Melodrama  has  for  so  long  a  time  reigned  at  the  Adelphi,  that  some  little 
curiosity  was  aroused  as  to  whether  Messrs.  Gatti's  patrons  would  accept  in  its 
place  romantic  drama  in  the  form  of  a  costume  play.  The  departure,  to  all 
appearances,  has  been  a  successful  one,  for  the  house  is  nightly  crowded. 
Following  in  the  main  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel,  Messrs  Sims  and  Buchanan 
have  imported  into  their  work  (in  the  greater  portion  of  two  acts)  entirely  fresh 
incident,  growing  out  of  the  aspect  under  which  they  present  Oliver  Cromwell's 
character,  that  of  a  sympathetic  almost  mystic  enthusiast,  the  one  great  passion 
of  his  life  being  the  love  he  bears  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  But  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  historical  record  as  far  as  these  characters  are  concerned,  and 
in  lieu  of  Colonel  Markham  Everard  being  made  a  tool  by  Cromwell,  he  is  one 
of  his  most  trusted  and  beloved  lieutenants.  Colonel  Everard  is  in  love  with 
Alice  Lee,  and  befriends  her  father  when  Woodstock  is  confiscated  by  the 
Parliamentary  Commission.  He  drives  out  Colonel  Yarborough  when  he  comes 
to  take  possession,  and  for  this  is  summoned  before  Cromwell  to  explain  his 
conduct.  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  who  is  deeply  attached  to  Everard,  pleads  his 
cause,  and  Cromwell,  who  has  learnt  her  secret  and  wishes  to  see  her  happy, 
bestows  even  greater  favours  on  Everard.  Albert  Lee  introduces  to  his  father's 
house  as  a  fugitive  (representing  him  as  a  young  Scotch  nobleman)  Charles 
Stuart,  who  is  endeavouring  to  escape  over  seas.  The  vicious  king  makes  love 
to  his  generous  host's  daughter,  confides  to  her  who  he  really  is,  and  is  pressing 
on  her  his  dishonourable  proposals  when  they  are  interrupted  by  the  entry  of 
Colonel  Everard.  He  draws  upon  Charles,  when  Alice  rushes  between  them 
announcing  that  his  opponent  is  the  King.  Everard,  though  a  Roundhead,  has 
always  looked  upon  the  execution  of  Charles  I  as  a  murder  ;  he  will  not  be  a 
party  to  the  capture  of  the  young  king,  and  he  passes  him  through  the  lines, 
and,  denounced  by  Colonel  Yarborough,  is  condemned  to  death  by  Cromwell. 
Elizabeth  again  pleads  his  cause,  and  after  a  severe  struggle  in  Cromwell's 
mind,  obtains  not  only  his  pardon,  but  smooths  the  way  to  his  marriage  with 
Alice  Lee.  Mr.  Charles  Cartwright  gave  a  very  powerful  rendering  of  the 
Cromwell  that  the  authors  drew,  and  in  the  scene  of  the  dream  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  witness  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  and  the  subsequent  death  of  his 
beloved  daughter,  he  fairly  brought  down  the  house.  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell's 
Elizabeth  Cromwell  was  eminently  moving  and  pathetic,  the  perfect  type  of  a 
gentle  and  loving  woman.  Mr.  Leonard  Boyne  threw  into  the  part  of  Colonel 
Everard  the  romance  and  earnestness  which  it  requires.  Mr.  George  Cockbura 
made  his  mark  as  the  intriguing  and  envious  Colonel  Yarborough.  Miss  Evelyn 
Millard  pleased  her  audience  as  Alice  Lee,  though  her  method  was  at  times 
stagey,  and  Messrs.  Charles  Collette  and  Lionel  Rignold,  and  Miss  Clara  Jocks 
supplied  the  comedy  element  amusingly.  Messrs.  Beveridge  and  M»Hhew 
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Brodie  should  be  favourably  mentioned.  The  scenery  surpassed  even  what  is 
usually  provided  at  the  Adelphi,  and  "  Karl  "  may  be  complimented  on  the 
accuracy  of  his  designs  of  the  handsome  costumes. 

"  PERIL." 

An  English  version,  by  Mr. "  SAVILK  ROVE  "  and  Mr.  B.  C.  STEVHENSON,  of  VICTORIES 

SAKDOU'S  "  Nos  Intimes." 
Revived  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  Saturday  evening,  April  23rd,  1892. 


Sir  George  Ormond,  Bart. 

Mr.  MACKLIX. 

Meadows     

Mr.  ROBB  HARTVOOD. 

Sir   Woodbine  Graf  ton, 

Kemp    ....            ... 

Mr.  EDWARD  ROSE. 

K.  C.S.I  

|  Mr.  TREE. 

Lady  Ormond 

Miss  JULIA  NEILSOX. 

Captain  Bradford     ..     .. 
Dr.  Thornton    
Mr.  Crossley  Beck    .  . 

Mr.  FKED  TEURY. 
Mr.  ALLAN. 
Mr.  KEMBLE. 

Lucy  Ormond    
Mrs.  Crossley  Beck  ..     . 
Sophie 

Miss  L.  WEBSTER. 
Miss  ROSE  LECLERCQ. 
Miss  C.  IVANOVA. 

Percy  Grafton  

Mr.  A.  WIGLEY. 

"Peril"  was  first  produced,  under  the  Bancroft  management,  at  the  old 
Prince  of  Wales's,  Saturday,  September  30th,  1876.     The  original  cast  was  as 
follows  :— Sir  George  Ormond,  Bart.,  Mr.  Bancroft  ;  Sir  Woodbine  Grafton, 
K.C.S.I.,  Arthur  Cecil  ;  Percy  Grafton,  W.  Younge  ;  Dr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Kendal ; 
Captain  Bradford,  Charles  Sugden  ;  Mr.  Crossley  Beck,  Mr.  Kemble  ;  Lady 
Ormond,  Madge  Robertson  ;  Lucy  Ormond,  Lucy  Buckstone  ;  Mrs.  Crossley 
Beck,  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray  ;    Sophie,  Linda  Hertz.     Mr.   and   Mrs.   Bancroft 
revived  the  play  at  the  Haymarket  on  February  IGth,  1884,  with  the  follow- 
ing cast,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  reckoned  it  the  sixth  in  his  successes  for  one  run  : 
Sir   George  Ormond,  J.  Forbes-Robertson  ;    Sir  Woodbine  Grafton.  Alfred 
Bishop  ;  Capt.  Bradford,  H.  B.  Con  way  ;  Dr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Bancroft ;  Crossley 
Beck,   C.   Brookfield  ;    Percy   Grafton,    H.   Eversfield  ;   Lady   Ormond,   Mrs. 
Bernard   Beere  ;    Lucy   Ormond,  Julia  Gwynne  ;   Mrs.  Crossley  Beck,  Mrs. 
Canninge  ;  Sophie,  Augusta  Wilton.     It  was  next  seen  at  the  Princes  Theatre 
on  April  6th,   1885,  when   the   following  appeared  : — Sir   George   and   Lady 
Ormond,  Joseph  Carne  and  Mrs.  Langtry  ;  Sir  Woodbine  Grafton,  H.  Bere- 
bohm  Tree  ;  Percy  Grafton,  H.  Grattan  :  Dr.  Thornton,  F.  Everill  ;  Captain 
Bradford,  C.  Coghlan  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crossley  Beck,  H.  Crisp  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Stirling  ;  Lucy  Ormond,  Annie  Rose  ;  and  Sophie,  Helena  Dacre.     It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Mr.  II.  Beerbohm  Tree  made  such  a  success  of  the  retired 
old  East-Indian.     Mrs.  Langtry  also  made  a  success.     "  Nos  Intimes  "  was  first 
produced  at  the  Paris  Gymnase  in    1861,  and   Sardou's   play  was   given   in 
London  by  a  French  company  in  1871.     Another  version  of  it  by  Horace 
Wigan   was   played   at   the    St.    James's,    called    "  Friends    or    Foes,"    with 
Miss  H  erbert  as  Mrs.  Union  ;  W.  H.  Stephens  and  Mrs.  Frank  Matthews  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meanly  ;  F.  Dewar  as  Dr.  Bland.     This  was  an  excellent  cast, 
and  Miss  Herbert,  who  had  been  much  appreciated,  was  one  evening  compelled 
to  relinquish  the  part  from  indisposition,  when  Miss  Kate  Terry  (Mrs.  Arthur 
Lewis)  had  her  first  great  opportunity  and  availed  herself  of  it  so  well  that 
Miss  Herbert  did  not  take  up  the  character  again.     At  the  Olympic  on  May 
6th,  1872,  Madame  Beatrice's  company  appeared  in  George  Marsh's  version 
entitled  "  Our  Friends,"  and  the  piece  has  been  played  in  America  under  the 
title  of    "Bosom  Friends."     Of    the    Haymarket    revival    in    1884  an  ample 
notice  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  THE  THEATRE  of  that  year.     To  sum 
up  the  plot  in  a  few  words  it  may  be  said  that  Sir  George  Ormond  is  a  kindly 
trusting  gentleman,  believing  in  the  affection  of  his  wife  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  friends,  Sir  Woodbine  Grafton  and   Mr.  and   Mrs.   Crossley   Beck,   and 
almost  encouraging  the  kindness  and  attention  which  his  wife    bestows   on 
Captain  Bradford,  whom  he  has  known  ever  since  the  young  soldier  was  a  boy. 
Dr.  Thornton  he  looks  upon  as  a  meddling,  suspicious  cynic.     The  Baronet's 
supposed  friends    raise    doubts    in  his    mind   as   to    his    wife's    fidelity,   he 
pretends   to    go   on   a   journey,   but   returns.     Captain   Bradford   has    taken 
advantage   of   his   absence   to   force  himself  in  the  dead  of  night  on  Lady 
Ormond  ;  by  a  clever  ruse  she  gets  him  out  on  the  balcony  and  closes  the 
shutters  on  him,  but  the  state  of  disorder  into   which   the   room   has   been 
thrown  by  her  endeavours  to  escape,  might  betray  her  to  her  husband  but  that 
the  doctor  is  at  hand  and  explains  it  all  away  in  such  a  manner  as  to  completely 
disabuse  Sir  George  Ormond's  mind.     Lady  Ormond  is  cured  of  her  passing 
fancy,  the  quasi  friends  take  their  departure,  and  the  doctor  is  recognised  as 
the  true  friend,  and  is  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  Lucy  Ormond.     Mr.  Beer- 
bohm Tree,  noted  for  character  parts,  has  never  filled  one   better  than  in 
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"  Peril."     Miss  Julia  Neilson  played  the  earlier  scenes  with  charm  and  light- 
ness, and  was  intense  and  powerful  when  her  eyes  are  opened  to  the  danger  she 
has  incurred  through  her  too  friendjy  intercourse    with    riiptuin    Hi. 
This  part  was  admirably  played  by  Mr.  Fred  Terry.     As  a  pair  of  Hpiti-l'ul, 
envious  creatures  Mr.  Kemble  and  Miss  Rose  Leclercq  couM  not  ha\ 
surpassed.     Mr.   Allan   delivered   his  lines   with   remarkable    point.    :n.-l    w.-is 
certainly  one  of  the  successes  of  the  evening  ;   and  Mr.  A.  Wigly  played  tin- 
precocious  Percy  Grafton  in  a  thoroughly  natural  manner.     A  better  repre- 
sentative  of   Sir   George    Ormond    could    scarcely    have    been    found    than 
Mr.  Macklin. 


"  THE  FRINGE  OF  SOCIETY." 

Comedy,  in  four  arts  adapted  from  the  French. 
First  produced  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  Saturday  evening,  April  3uth. 


Marten  Caraow  ..     ..  HinMABY'MOORX. 

LadyCanlow     ..    ..  MI-  ( .  AKDI-.N. 

.Mrs.  .J.i-i'|'li  I'iiynder  .M 

Watson  ..     ..  '  ..     ..  -Mi.  F.  Fn 


Sir  Chas.  Hartley, R A.    Mr.  ('HAS.  WYNDHAM. 
Arthur Cathbert..     ..     Mr.  K.  II.  VANLKKKKI/I-. 
Mr.  Joseph  Povnder  . .    Mr.  W.  BLAKKLKY. 
Duke  of  Mayfair..     .'.     Mr.  CYKIL  MAUDE. 
Phillips Mr.  F.  ATHKHLEY. 

Kusscii Mr.  C.  TKUKIR. 

Act  I.— Sir  Charles's  Studio./  Act  II.— Lady  Carslow's  Drawing  Room.    Acts  III  and  IV.— Mrs.  Eve- 
Allen's  Drawing  Room. 

From  a  reference  made  to  the  "  Overend  and  Gurney  smash,"  it  may  be 
surmised  that  the  anonymous  adaptation  of  Alexandre  Dumas  filii  "  Le  Demi- 
Monde  "  was. written  some  years  ago,  and  that  Mr.  Wyndham  has  therefore 
hesitated  for  a  considerable  time  over  its  production.  It  would  have  been  better 
indeed  if  the  present  version  had  remained  shelved,  taken  as  an  adaptation  of 
the  French  play,  which  possesses  high  literary  merit,  but  treats  of  a  class  of 
society  which  has  become  part  of  the  French  social  system,  indeed,  but  for  which 
we  have  no  equivalent  in  England.  At  the  Criterion  the  characters  are  com- 
pletely changed,  and  the  persistent  persecution  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Eve-Allen  by 
Sir  Charles  Hartley  being  wanting  in  motive,  becomes  entirely  contemptible. 
The  beautiful  character  of  Marcelle  in  the  original  becomes  rather  a  flippant 
and  incomprehensible  creature  in  Marion  Carslow,  and  Valentin  de  Santis,  one 
of  the  most  cleverly  drawn  of  portraits  of  a  vicious,  thoughtless  woman  is  a  mere 
nonentity  as  Mrs.  Joseph  Poynder.  But  though  the  first  two  acts  of  "  The 
Fringe  of  Society  "  decidedly  want  brightening,  the  play  improves  as  it  goes  on, 
and  had  it  been  possible  to  treat  it  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  in  connection 
with  "  Le  Demi  Monde,''  a  far  more  favourable  judgment  could  have  been 
passed  on  it.  Sir  Charles  Hartley  has  evidently  been  attracted  by -the  charms 
and  fascination  of  Mrs.  Eve- Allen,  and  might  have  made  her  his  wife,  but  that 
he  learns  that  she  has  been  divorced.  She  has  been  prepared  to  accept  him 
should  he  propose,  but  finding  that  there  is  no  chance  of  this,  she  extracts  from 
him  a  promise  "  on  his  honour "  that  he  will  not  betray  her  past.  He  soon 
regrets  having  passed  his  word,  for  his  life -long  friend  Arthur  Cuthbert,  lately 
returned  from  Australia  a  millionaire,  lets  him  know  that  he  proposes  to  make 
Josephine  his  wife.  Sir  Charles  cannot  speak  out,  but  he  hints,  and  advises  a 
delay  of  the  marriage.  Josephine  writes  him  to  return  a  packet  of  her  letters, 
Cuthbert  sees  the  packet,  and  Sir  Charles  leaves  them  so  that  the  lover  may 
present  them  to  his  mistress.  He  asks  to  read  them,  and  Josephine  makes  not  the 
slightest  objection,  for — astute  and  not  easily  to  be  caught— to  guard  against 
consequences  she  has  employed  her  friend  Mrs.  Poynder  to  write  all  these 
effusions.  Sir  Charles  tries  one  last  chance.  Knowing  that  Cuthbert  is  within 
hearing,  by  irritating  Josephine  he  rouses  her  to  fury,  and  she  admits  that  she 
did  care  for  Sir  Charles,  and  would  have  preferred  him  for  a  husband — that 
Cuthbert  is  nothing  to  her  save  as  a  means  of  once  more  raising  her  to  that 
social  position  which  she  had  forfeited.  Cuthbert  renounces  her,  with  sorrow 
but  without  any  hope  of  reconciliation,  and  Josephine  is  left  struck  down  by 
the  blow  that  has  crushed  out  all  her  hopes  and  schemes.  There  is  something 
unmanly  in  the  persecution,  for  it  can  be  called  nothing  else,  of  Mrs.  Eve- 
Allen  by  Sir  Charles  Hartley,  and  Marion  Carslow  is  scarcely  made  the  guile- 
less creature  that  would  win  the  heart  of  a  man  blase  and  prone  to  look  on 
the  most  evil  side  of  the  nature  of  those  among  whom  he  moves.  Mrs.  Langtry 
as  the  scheming  adventuress,  revelling  in  her  finesse  in  checkmating  Sir  Charles 
and  in  having  captured  a  rich  admirer,  was  excellent,  but  when  she  had  to  dis- 
play real  feeling,  did  not  convince.  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  played  Sir  Charles 
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Hartley  in  that  light,  airy  manner  that  has  made  him  so  great  a  favourite  ;  and 
Miss  Mary  Moore  most  happily  conveyed,  so  far  as  the  authors  had  permitted 
her,  the  impression  of  a  girl  whose  better  instincts  had  not  been  completely 
warped  by  her  vicious  surroundings.  Mr.  E.  H.  Yanderfelt  was  a  little  too 
romantic  for  a  nineteenth  century  play,  but  was  generally  earnest  and  true- 
hearted.  Miss  Carlotta  Addison  was  irreproachable  as  Lady  Carslow.  With  the 
exception  that  she  wore  some  handsome  dresses  with  distinction,  Miss  Ellis 
Jeffreys  was  of  little  value  to  the  cast  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Blakeley  was  completely 
thrown  away.  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  looked  and  acted  to  perfection  the  vicious, 
senile  Duke  of  Mayfair,  who  glories  in  his  profligacy.  Whatever  the  faults  of 
this  satire  on  society,  it  has  been  well  received,  and  appears  likely  to  be  one  of 
the  Criterion  successes. 


"AN  AMERICAN  BRIDE." 

Comedy-drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Sir  WILLIAM  YOUNG,  Bart.,  and  MAURICE  NOEL. 
First  produced  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Thursday  afternoon,  May  5th,  1892. 


Duke  of  St.  Heliers 

Mr.  ERIC  LEWIS. 

Chandos.. 

Mr.  DAVID  Cowis. 

Lord  Dorrington 

Mr.  LEWIS  WALLER. 

Billy       .... 

Mr.  B  EDWARDS. 

George  Carston  .  . 
James  McGuinis  .  . 
Jack  Billiard      .  . 
J&red  Stagg  .  .     .  . 
Maitland  G.  East 

Mr.  CHARLES  FCLTON. 
Mr.  FRED  KAYE. 
Mr.  ARTHUR  ELWOOD. 
Mr.  CHARLES  EATON., 
Mr,  A.  AYNESWORTH. 

Duchess  of  St.  Heliers 
Lady  Hilda  
Violet  Lanyon    .  . 
Stella  Durand      ..     .. 

Miss  H.  LINDLEY. 
Miss  L.  KINGSTON. 
Miss  ETHEL  NORTON. 
Miss  JANKTTE  STEER. 

There  is  so  much  promise  in  this  play  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  authors  will 
see  their  way  to  cut  out  at  least  a  third  of  the  dialogue  and  two  or  three 
of  thelcharacters,  who,  instead  of  strengthening  the  work,  delay  the  action  and 
rob  it  of  a  fair  chance  of  success.  There  is  no  intricacy  in  the  plot.  It  shows 
how  Stella  Durand's  nature  is  for  a  time  wholly  changed.  On  the  mother's 
side  there  is  a  taint,  though  but  a  faint  one,  of  negro  blood.  This  is,  however, 
sufficient  to  cause  her  to  be  looked  down  upon  by  the  Americans  among  whom 
she  lives.  She  is  staying  with  her  guardian,  George  Carston,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  is  thrown  into  contact  with  Jack  Hilliard.  He  has  left  England 
overwhelmed  with  debt,  but  receives  the  intelligence  that  his  father  has 
arranged  matters,  and  that  he  must  return  home  at  once.  The  parting  with 
Stella  draws  from  him  a  confession  of  love.  It  has  been  so  suddenly  forced 
from  him  that  when  he  utters  it  he  forgets  he  must  leave  her  that  very  day. 
His  avowal  makes  her  supremely  happy,  for  she  loves  him.  Whilst  she  is 
dreaming  of  her  future  happiness,  she  is  awakened  to  the  cruelty  of  her  real 
fate  by  witnessing  his  departure  on  the  steamer  without  a  word  of  leave-taking 
or  explanation.  Her  guardian  then  reveals  to  her  a  fact  of  which  she  had  been 
ignorant  :  he  has  so  profitably  speculated  with  a  sum  of  £25,000  which  was  to 
be  hers  that  he  has  increased  it  to  £600,000  ;  and  she  is  therefore  rich,  with  a 
probability  of  being  even  richer.  This  opens  up  to  her  a  new  vista — she  will 
use  her  money  to  avenge  herself  on  society  and  mankind.  She  has  from  being  a 
loving,  tender-hearted  woman,  become  heartless  and  ambitious.  Stella  and  her 
guardian  go  to  England  and  obtain  introductions  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
St.  Heliers.  The  latter,  poor  but  scheming,  is  determined  to  bring  about  a 
marriage  between  Stella  and  the  next  heir  to  the  title.  Lord  Dorrington,  who 
is  also  a  poor  nobleman.  Stella  accepts  him,  on  the  understanding  that  there 
is  no  love  between  them,  that  it  is  for  his  position  she  marries  him  and  nothing 
more,  and  considers  the  title  a  fair  exchange  for  the  money  that  she  brings. 
She  has  miscalculated  her  strength,  however,  for  Jack  Hilliard  is  a  great  friend 
of  her  husband.  Lord  Dorrington  knows  nothing  of  what  has  occurred  be- 
tween them,  and  Hilliard  acts  as  his  best  man  at  the  wedding  ceremony.  The 
sight  of  Hilliard  at  once  undeceives  Stella  as  to  the  command  that  she  thought 
she  had  obtained  over  herself  ;  her  love  for  him  is  as  great  as  ever.  There  is 
an  impassioned  leave-taking  between  the  two  which  is  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Lord  Dorrington.  A  catastrophe  is  prevented  by  the  sudden 
breakdown  of  Stella,  who  falls  in  a  dead  faint  ;  and  this  is  followed  by  an  attack 
of  train  fever  which  leaves  her  with  a  total  blank  of  memory  as  to  what  has 
occurred  on  her  wedding  day.  Lord  Dorrington  has  nursed  her  with  the 
sincerest  affection,  for  all  the  while  that  he  fancied  he  had  married  her  only 
for  her  money,  his  love  had  gone  out  to  her.  Lady  Hilda,  daughter  of  the  St 
Heliers,  poor,  proud  and  vindictive  (a  sort  of  Kosa  Dartle)  had  intended  Lord 
Dorrington  for  herself.  There  have  been  passages-of-arms  between  her  and 
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Stella,  but,  as  is  shown,  Stella  was  the  conqueror.  Lady  Hilda  determines  to 
try  one  more  coup.  Seeing  that  there  is  now  a  prospect  of  happiness  between 
Lord  Dorrington  and  his  wife,  she  uses  a  letter  written  by  the  former  to  bring 
him  calmly  and  without  any  return  of  the  passion  she  once  felt  for  mm,  :m«l 
Jack  Hilliard  once  more  on  the  scene.  Herscheme,  however,  fail-  i  meets 

the  curtain  falls  on  the  close  and  complete  union  of  man  and  wife.  A  b.-inl- 
headed  financier,  by  name  James  McGuinis,  a  Scotchman,  who  evidently  in- 
tended Stella  to  be  his  wife,  is  introduced,  and  was  made  amusing  by  Mr. 
Kaye,  who  would  have  been  even  better  had  his  utterance  been  more  distinct. 
A  Jew  character,  Jared  Stag?,  who,  but  for  the  failure  of  his  financial  schemes, 
would  have  married  Lady  Hilda,  might  also  be  expunged,  though  Mr.  Charles 
Eaton  rendered  the  character  well.  There  were  some  bright  sunny  passages 
between  Maitland  G.  East,  an  American,  whose  great  ambition  is  to  wear 
well-cut  clothes,  and  Violet  Lanyon, — both  of  which  parts  were  nicely  played. 
The  heroine,  Miss  Janette  Steer,  was  wanting  in  the  passion  that  is  expected 
from  one  of  Creole  blood  ;  the  actress  was  frequently  inaudible,  and  was 
much  too  deliberate  and  slow  in  her  delivery  generally,  but  if  Miss  Steer 
will  rid  herself  of  these  faults  there  is  a  prospect  of  her  coming  well  to  the 
front.  Mr.  Eric  Lewis  was  amusing  and  polished  as  the  Duke,  who  can 
never  remember  a  name,  and  whose  weakness  is  good  luncheons.  Miss 
Henrietta  Lindley  looked  the  aristocratic  Duchess,  though  the  character 
is  not  drawn  in  the  most  favourable  light.  Miss  Lilian  Kingston  was  a 
beautiful,  sneering  and  cold-hearted  creature.  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Elwood  gave  Miss  Janette  Steer  the  4most  valuable  support  ;  both 
of  them  were  so  good  that  more  praise  could  not  be  bestowed  on  one  than  on 
the  other. 


"  KARIN." 

Play,  from  the  Swedish,  In  two  acts,  by  ALFUILD  AGRKLL,  translated  by  Mr-,  llri.n  BILL. 
First  produced  at  the  Vaudeville  Thpatre,  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  loth,  1892. 


Oscar  Hjerne      . .     . .    Mr.  FULLER  MKLLISH. 

Mrs    TTiprnP  )  MlSS  BATKMAN 

urs.  Hjerne ^     (Mrs.  Crowe). 

Mr.  Milden Mr.  J.  BEAUCHAMP. 


Niels  Mr.  HERBKRT  Ross. 

Selma Miss  V.  Hi  SIKH. 

Doctor Mr.  UKN  GKKKT. 

Karin  .  .  Miss  E.  ROUI.NS. 


It  is  in  the  drawing  of  his  characters  that  this  Swedish  author  has  shown 
the  master's  hand,  for  merely  by  means  of  that,  and  with  an  almost  entire  absence 
of  plot,  he  has  constructed  a  powerful  and  fascinating  play.  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell,  who 
has  hitherto  been  known  only  as  the  authoress  of  light  productions,  has  faith- 
fully interpreted  the  language  of  the  original,  and  has  robbed  it  of  none  of  its 
nervous  force  and  terseness.  It  must  be  admitted  that  all  those  in  the  cast 
threw  themselves  into  their  work  with  an  earnestness  and  truth  that  brought 
out  the  excellence  of  the  parts  entrusted  to  them,  but  this  in  no  measure 
detracts  from  the  dramatic  value  of  the  play  itself.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Alfhild  Agrell  wrote  as  a  partisan  of  woman's  rights,  and  to  show  that  a 
wife's  nature  may  be  completely  changed  by  persistent  neglect,  approaching  to 
contempt  on  the  part  of  her  husband.  Karin,  when  she  married  Oscar  Hjerne 
five  years  before  the  story  opens,  was  the  gentlest  of  wives,  loving  her  husband 
with  her  whole  heart,  and  believing  in  him  completely.  Within  a  year  his  atten- 
tions to  her  ceased,  he  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure,  and  was  constantly  absent  from 
home,  and  at  length  Karin  is  to  him  little  better  than  a  housekeeper  to  wait 
upon  him  and  to  see  that  his  table  is  well  served  when  he  entertain*  his  friends. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  is  squandering  his  income  on  vicious  pleasures,  he 
begrudges  the  necessary  household  expenses.  Perhaps  he  might  have  grown 
into  a  good  man,  but  that  he  has  been  spoilt  from  his  childhood  by  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Hjerne,  who  comes  to  take  up  her  residence  at  his  house.  By  her  pre- 
sence his  wife  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  complete  nonentity.  The  one  comfort  of 
her  life  is  her  little  boy  Eric,  to  whom  she  devotes  herself.  The  care  of  the 
child  is  to  be  taken  from  her,  and  given  to  the  mother-in-law.  Karin  has  one 
steadfast  friend  in  Mr.  Milden,  who  loved  her  mother.  She  had  refused  him 
for  a  husband  who  ill-treated  her  and  left  her  penniless  with  the  one  child 
Karin.  Milden,  remembering  only  that  he  had  once  loved  the  woman  now  left 
destitute,  supported  her  until  her  death,  and  then  transferred  his  affection 
to  her  child.  During  a  careful  life  he  has  saved  some  six  thousand  crowns, 
which  he  gives  to  Karin  as  a  little  portion  for  her  boy.  Oscar  has  been  in  want 
of  funds  to  meet  his  extravagant  outlay.  He  is  in  a  bank  ;  the  temptation  of 
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money  passing  through  his  hands  becomes  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  robs  his 
employers  of  a  considerable  sum.  Fortunately  for  him,  only  the  manager,  an 
old  friend,  discovers  the  defalcation,  and  gives  him  two  days'  time  to  replace 
the  money.  He  tries  to  borrow  it,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  he  is  compelled  to 
disclose  his  crime  to  his  mother,  whose  true  character  then  reveals  itself.  Oscar 
discovers  that  outward  respectability  has  been  the  rule  of  Mrs.  Hjerne's  life  ; 
she  is  not  shocked  at  the  crime,  but  she  dreads  its  discovery  on  account  of  the 
disgrace  that  it  will  bring  upon  their  name.  Both  she  and  her  son  endeavour 
to  induce  Mr.  Milden  to  assist  ;  he  will  not  do  so,  but  in  order  to  make  Karin's 
lot  a  happier  one,  he  tells  them  that  she  has  money  at  her  command,  and  that 
he  will  induce  her  to  advance  it  to  save  her  husband.  Oscar,  a  coward  at  heart, 
has  been  driven  nearly  out  of  his  mind  by  the  thought  of  his  impending 
punishment.  In  an  instant  the  weight  is  lifted  from  off  him.  His  patient, 
compliant  wife  will  let  him  have  the  money,  and  he  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf  ! 
But  his  persistent  neglect,  his  admiration  of  other  women,  and  his  cruelty, 
have  steeled  her  heart.  She  absolutely  refuses  to  aid  him  in  any  way.  He  who 
has  intended  to  take  her  child  from  her  once  convicted  and  in  prison,  her 
darling  will  be  all  her  own.  No  entreaties  on  the  part  of  the  husband  or 
threats  of  the  mother-in-law  will  influence  her  until  Mrs.  Hjerne  compels 
her  to  yield  by  declaring  that  she  shall  be  treated  as  a  lunatic,  and  that  then, 
of  course,  she  shall  be  separated  from  little  Eric.  After  all,  the  poor  mother, 
who  is  nearly  distraught,  only  purchases  the  dead  body  of  her  child,  for  the 
little  fellow,  who  has  been  suffering  from  diphtheria,  has  passed  away,  and  she 
leaves  her  husband's  house  with  only  the  dead  infant  in  her  arms.  Karin  is, 
of  course,  the  character  of  the  play,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  showed  the 
changes  that  came  over  the  wife  with  a  realism  and  a  depth  of  passion  that  no 
actress  could  have  surpassed.  Her  performance  would  have  been  the  feature 
of  the  play,  but  that  it  was  comparatively  dwarfed  by  the  greater  power  of 
Miss  Bateman  as  Mrs.  Hjerne.  The  cold,  biting  sarcasm,  the  stony  heart, 
and  then  the  whirlwind  of  passion  when  she  upbraids  her  son  for  bringing 
disgrace  on  her,  and  not  possessing  even  the  courage  to  be  a  thorough  scoun- 
drel, were  -exhibited  with  that  power  which  made  Miss  Bateman's  Leah  an  his- 
torical record.  Mr.  Fuller  Mellish  has  done  nothing  better  than  Oscar  Hjerne, 
whether  as  the  selfish  voluptuary,  or  as  .the  miserable  repentant  thief  and 
forger.  Mr.  Beauchamp,  who  has  some  fine  scenes  with  Mrs.  Hjerne,  a 
woman  he  intensely  dislikes,  as  she  in  the  past  had  drawn  Karin's  father 
from  his  allegiance  to  his  wjfe,  was  excellent  throughout,  but  certainly  at  his 
best  in  the  scene  in  which  his  kindly  affection  was  displayed  towards  Karin. 
Mr.  Herbert  Ross  played  in  an  able  manner  the  small  part  of  Niels, 
a  humble  boyish  lover  of  Karin's,  an  unpolished  but  true-hearted 
farmer,  who  had  known  her  from  her  childhood.  Mr.  Ben  Greet  had  but  a 
few  words  as  the  doctor  attending  little  Eric,  but  must  be  complimented  on  his 
stage  management.  The  applause  on  the  fall  of  the  curtain  was  hearty  and 
sincere,  the  (piece  was  no  succes  d'estime,  but  a  genuine  success.  On  the  same 
afternoon  Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy's  translation  of  Alfred  de  Musset's 
comedietta  entitled,  "A  Caprice,"  was  given  as  the  first  piece.  This  is  one 
of  those  light  and  airy  trifles  that  pass  away  a  half -hour  pleasantly  when  as 
ably  adapted  as  in  this  case.  M.  de  Chavigny  makes  his  wife  unhappy  by 
flirtations.  He  is  brought  back  to  his  allegiance  by  a  mutual  friend,  Madame 
de  Levy,  who  cures  him  of  his  "  caprice  "—an  admiration  of  every  pretty  woman 
he  meets — gnd  makes  Mathilde  happy  again.  Miss  May  Whitty  played  ten- 
derly as  Mathilde,  Miss  Marion  Lea  was  coquettish  and  bright  as  Madame  de 
L£vy,  but  Mr.  Ian  Robertson  was  rather  heavy  for  such  a  character  as  M.  de 
Chavigny. 


"THE  PRIMROSE  PATH." 

Play,  in  four  acts,  by  B.  W.  FINDON. 
First  produced  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,' Wednesday  afternoon,  May  llth,  1892. 


Frank  Trevor    ..     ..    Mr.  P.  CUNINGHAM. 
George  Pollock  ..     ..    Mr.  H.  FLEMMING. 
Mr.  Sangster       ..     ..    Mr.  C.  DODSWORTH. 


Blanche  Colvin  . .     . .    Miss  LUCIA  HARWOOD. 
Miss  Langley      ..     ..    Misi  M.  BRENNAN. 
Jarvis Miss  MARY  COLLETTK. 


Maud  Trevor      ..     ..    Miss  NORREYS. 

"We  are  FO  weak,  we  know  our  motives  least  in  their  confused  beginning." 

Invaluable   as  absolute  truth  to  nature   is  in  a  novel  or  a  painting,  and 
appreciated  as  it  is  in  such  methods   of    art,   it  is   rarely  that  a   success  is 
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obtained  on  the  stage  by  this  alone.   This  is  the  reason,  perhaps  I '..  \V. 

Findon's  "  The  Primrose  Path  "  will  not  take  a  lasting  hold,  though  in  respect  of 
literary  merit  it  will  take  some  rank.  The  manner  in  which  the  simple  story  ia 
told  shows  constructive  power,  and  gives  promise  of  good  work  in  tlu;  future. 
For  a  play  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  boards,  more  than  one  <>l  iti  .-luracters 
muit  at  least  be  out  of  the  common  run,  and  even  the  heroine  of  the  one  uml<-r 
notice  is  not  exceptional  in  her  baseness.  At  least,  her  baseness  does  not  bring 
about  a  catastrophe,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  what  makes  a  play.  Frank  and 
Trevor  have  lived  a  happy,  idle  existence  as  man  and  wife.  He  is  good-natured , 
weak  and  conceited,  but  Maud  represses  none  of  his  failings,  and  even  encourages 
them.  She  is  a  gentle,  tender-hearted  ilittle  thing,  who,  finding  that  her  old 
schoolfellow,  Blanche  Colvin,  is  destitute,  offers  her  a  home  and  treats  h«-i 
sister.  Perhaps  the  new  inmate  had  at  starting  no  intention  of  producing  dis- 
cord in  the  household.  She  'can  paint  a  little,  and  Trevor,  who  is  an  artist, 
gives  her  lessons.  They  are  constantly  in  the  studio,  and  Blanche  forgets  that 
he  is  the  husband  of  her  friend  and  becomes  attached  to  him.  At  the  same 
time  she  is  determined  to  regain  her  position,  and  encourages  Mr.  Sangster,  a 
rich  old  gentleman,  so  that  he  proposes  marriage  and  she  accepts.  Trevor,  \vh<> 
has  been  fascinated  by  this  woman,  is  warned  by  his  brother-in-law,  George 
Pollock,  that  their  constant  association  is  dangerous.  He  is  indignant  at  the 
interference,  and  the  outcome  of  it  is  that  he  is  led  on  and  utters  some 
passionate  words  to  her  which  his  wife  overhears.  The  hitherto  submissive 
wife  then  asserts  herself,  and  insists  that  Blanche  shall  leave  the  house.  Trevor 
will  not  permit  this,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment  declares  to  Blanche  that  he 
loves  her.  She  no  longer  conceals  her  passion  for  him,  and  they  agree  to  elope. 
She  is  to  precede  him  to  London,  where  he  is  to  join  her  a  few  hours  later. 
Her  influence  over  him,  however,  has  really  been  but  slight ;  and  directly  she  is 
gone,  he  recoils  ifrom  the  treachery  and  baseness  with  which  he  will  be  acting 
towards  his  wife,  his  real  affection  for  whom  masters  the  passing  fancy  that  he 
has  felt  for  the  syren  who  has  bewitched  him.  He  accordingly  remains  at  home, 
and  the  next  morning  confides  his  trouble  to  George  Pollock,  and  entreats  of  him 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  Maud.  His  brother-in-law  does  this,  but 
there  arrive?  a  telegram  from  Blanche  saying  that  she  is  returning  to  Fair- 
holm,  so  that  an  explanation  must  ensue.  When  she  appears,  Trevor's  manhood 
re-asserts  itself,  and  in  a  humble  but  straightfoi  ward  manner  he  prays  her  pardon 
for  having  deceived  her  as  to  his  real  feelings.  Mr.  Sangster  has  received  a 
letter  from  Blanche  Colvin  stating  that  she  has  left  for  London,  and  that  their 
engagement  is  at  an  end.  He  has  come  to  know  the  meaning  of  this,  and  she 
endeavours  to  explain  it  away  by  saying  that  having  once  been  deceived  she 
had  determined  to  test  his  affection — that  it  is  a  practical  joke.  Mr.  Sangster 
feels  a  great  love  for  her,  and  is  prepared  to  accept  the  explanation}  but  Miss 
Langley,  who  had  all  along  hoped  to  secure  the  rich  husband  for  herself,  has 
picked  up  the  telegram,  and  hands  it  to  Mr.  Sangster.  He  reads  it,  and 
his  eyes  are  opened,  his  honour  demands  that  he  shall  no  longer  fulfil  his 
promise  to  Blanche,  and  she  goes  out  into  the  world  crying  out  against  the 
injustice  with  which  she  has  been  treated,  George  Pollock,  with  his  sense  of 
right,  being  perhaps  the  only  friend  that  she  has  left  in  the  world.  Nothing 
can  excuse  the  ingratitude  of  Blanche  Colvin,  and  her  character  therefore 
becomes  in  a  degree  an  unsympathetic  one,  and  yet  it  seems  hard  that  Frank 
Trevor,  who  had  sinned  even  more  deeply  than  she  had,  should  escape 
punishment,  while  she  has  to  forfeit  everything.  Miss  Lucia  Harwood  did 
not  quite  attack  the  character  as  she  should  have  done.  There  was  not  enough 
daring  in  her  impersonation,  it  was  too  refined,  too  much  that  of  a  good  woman, 
and  therefore  failed  to  produce  an  effect.  Mr.  Philip  Cuningham  played 
naturally  in  the  opening  scenes,  where  he  is  represented  as  the  lazy,  easy-going 
man  who  accepts  the  devotion  of  womankind  as  his  due,  and  acted  with 
much  strength  in  the  more  manly  scenes.  Miss  Norreys  had  but  one  oppor- 
tunity for  any  great  display  of  power,  namely  in  the  scene  where  Maud  Trevor 
asserts  her  wifely  dignity,  and  availed  herself  of  it.  Miss  Maude  Brennan  was 
throughout  excellent  as  Miss  Langley,  a  spiteful  and  envious  old  maid  who 
cleverly  conceals  her  bad  qualities  while  endeavouring  to  cast  her  blandish- 
ments over  Mr.  Sangster,  which  character  was  very  ably  rendered  by  Mr. 
Dodsworth.  Mr.  Herbert  Flemming  played  George  Pollock  with  a  firmness 
and  consistency  that  make  him  a  valuable  recruit  to  the  London  stage.  The 
play  was  produced  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Griffith's  annual  matinet.. 
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Our    Amateurs'    Play-Box. 


"CASTE,"  AT  ST.  GEORGE'S  HALL. 

What  a  song  it  is  !  "  Kiss  me,  Sweetheart,  the  Spring  is  here  ;  And  Love  is 
Lord  of  you  and  me,"  sings  gentle  Austin  Dobson  (or  is  it  that  master  of 
melody — John  Payne  ?),  and  the  voices  of  George  and  Esther  rise  in  unison. 
The  whole  play  is  in  those  two  brief  lines  ;  yet  although  soon  told,  soon  done, 
the  tale  is  one  that  never  palls.  It  must  be,  I  think,  because  "  the  story's  heart 
still  beats  against  its  side,"  as  Leigh  Hunt  wrote  of  "  Hero  and  Learider."  For  so- 
intimate  a  tale  the  stage  has  rarely  known.  Esthers  and  Georges  we  may  not 
be,  nor  know,  but  all  the  same  we  realise  them  and  their  trials  as  for  some 
reason  we  never  do  the  Blenkarns  and  the  Guiseburys,  the  Hamlets  and  the 
Hardings  and  the  Renshaws,  whom  we  meet  under  similar  conditions.  Indeed,, 
so  personal  and  private  a  note  is  touched  in  "  Caste,"  that — not  once,  but  a 
dozen  times  at  least  during  its  three  acts— I  feel  always  that  I  have  no  right  to 
be  there  ;  that  I  am  standing  in  the  doorway  of  a  room  in  which  hearts  are 
being  bared  as  they  never  should  or  could  be  in  the  presence  of  a  third  ;  and  that 
if  lit  were  not  for  the  lights  in  the  theatre  being  low,  I  should  have  to  steal  on 
tiptoe  out  of  sight  and  sound — a  feeling  no  other  dramatist  but  Dr.  Ibsen 
(in  "A  Doll's  House"  ),  and  Mr.  Piuero  (in  "  The  Squire,"  "  The  Rector,"  and 
just  once  in  "  Lady  Bountiful ")  has  ever  inspired.  And  this,  curiously  enough, 
in  great  part,  is  independent  of  the  acting.  Naturally,  a  Florence  Gerard  or 
an  Olga  Brandon  will  kindle  the  sense  more  quickly  and  intensify  the  feeling,, 
but  almost  any  actress  will  succeed  in  touching  the  nerve  early  or  late  in  the 
play.  Seeing  Miss  Lilian  Kingston,  I  experienced  precisely  the  same  sensations, 
although  this  lady — tender  and  winning  beyond  question — cannot  plumb  such 
depths  or  push  to  remote  corners  of  perception  as  her  sisters  in  art  can.  Still  her 
work  was  all  it  should  be,  within  its  own  appointed  limits  ;  and  this  despite  the 
drag  of  a  Hawtree  and  a  George,  in  Mr.  Loehlein  and  Mr.  Nockolds,  who 
looked  the  parts  well,  but  played  no  more  than  intelligently.  More  could  be 
said,  however,  for  the  Eccles  of  Mr.  Cooper,  a  bold  and  strongly  coloured  piece 
of  mimicry  ;  and  for  the  Marquise,  admirably  spoken  by  Miss  Florence  Haydon  ; 
also  for  the  Polly  of  Miss  Edith  Garthorne,  a  pert  soubrette,  with  sufficient 
energy  and  self-reliance  to  fill  the  emptiest  stage  and  pad  the  skinniest  part. 


"  CASTE  "  BY  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  A.D.C. 

Still  the  charm  I  have  spokea  of  above  ;  but  in  terribly,  woefully,  diminished 
quantity.  Robertson  must  have  been  a  genius  indeed,  when  his  work  can 
repel  such  attacks  upon  it  and  remain  practically  unscathed.  "  Oh,  it  was  piti- 
ful ;  Midst  a  whole  city  full,  Art  they  had  (next  door  to)  none."  A  worthy 
ambition,  but  a  sad  o'erleaping  and  a  series  of  nasty  falls.  Miss  Jarvis  in  her 
lighter  scenes  was  natural  as  Esther  ;  and  Miss  Anderson,  as  Polly,  in  her 
quieter  moments  was  Pollyish.  In  the  Gerridge  of  Mr.  Lowdell,  too,  were 
qualities  to  be  commended.  But  there  was  crying  need  in  all  for  a  teacher  of 
movement,  business,  and  vocal  effect. 


THE    COMEDY    CLUB    AT    ST.    GEORGE'S   HALL. 

Once  a  year  the  Comedy  indulges  in  a  full-dress  parade,  or  benefit.  This 
year  they  chose  "  The  Glass  of  Fashion  "  to  do  it  in.  A  capital  choice.  Mr. 
Grundy's  witty  comedy  is  full  of  good  parts  and  the  majority  are  easy  ones. 
With  the  Prince  Borowski  well  cast  in  fact  the  battle  is  nearly  won.  Mr. 
Sharpe  who  played  the  titled  adventurer  on  this  occasion  is  not  very  plausible 
in  style.  He  has  too  little  faith  in  his  audience,  fears  they  will  miss  his  villain- 
ous intents,  and  so  colours  with  too  obvious  a  brush.  But  he  acts  firmly  and 
closely,  and  that  is  a  great  thing.  Mr.  Gilligan's  Colonel  is  not  too  military  in 
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tone  or  manner.  He  is  quite  in  earnest  though,  and  never  lets  a  situation  down 
for  want  of  a  little  spirit  and  noise.  For  M;i<-A<l.-im,  Mr.  <'<>llry  Walter  was 
the  very  man,  funnily  fussy  and  fussily  ^unny  ;  in  hisnwn  way  oomptlftbii 
Mr.  Shine  himself.  The  Hon.  Tom  plays  itself  ;  so  Mr.  Collins  found,  ami 
he  made  no  particular  effort  to  help  it.  The  Society  Editor,  however,  does  not. 
On  the  contrary,  it  wants  discreet  and  almost  dexterous  handling.  Mr.  ( 'l;irk»- 
perhaps  did  not  grasp  this.  Anyhow  he  missed  the  point  and  made  low  comedy 
of  the  part,  exactly  the  one  thing  it  is  not.  Miss  Emily  Arnold  was  m<' 
pressive,  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Renton  quivering  with  lively  HeiiHihility  and  sly  as 
Peggy  ever  has  been  ;  and  mostly  by  their  aid  the  studio  scene  brought  down 
the  house. 


THE    ROMANY     A.D.C. 

What  is  the  matter  with  us  ?  Is  it  that  we  are  growing  older.  Or  has  Ibsen, 
in  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Rapier's  emphatic  protestations,  the  power  to  disillusionise 
us  where  our  old  idols  are  concerned.  Something  has  happened,  some  string  in 
the  lute  has  gone,  that  I  can  say.  For  after  a  round  dozen  of  years  of  placid 
satisfaction  with  Mr.  Gilbert  and  all  his  (farce)  works,  here  I  sit  bored  by  Tom 
Cobb.  Can  it  be  the  Romany's  fault  ?  Surely,  no.  They  are  better  actors 
than  most  of  their  kind.  Mrs.  Walkes  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sim  play  as  well  as 
amateurs  could  the  romantic  and  prosaic  heroines  ;  Mr.  Trollope  is  a  tower  of 
low  comedy  stength  (very  gingerly  exerted)  as  the  specious  O'Fipp  ;  Mrs. 
Leston  has  no  rival  in  the  crushing  and  crusty  old  ladies  of  farce  or  comedy  ; 
Mr.  Platt  is  the  piteous-est  comic  spectacle  I  remember,  not  excepting  even 
Mr.Tree's  crumpled  curate  in  "  The  Private  Secretary  ;  :'  and  melodamatic 
exaggeration  bursts  from  the  very  boots  of  Mr.  Cox's  Bulstrode  ;  and  yet  I  was 
not  happy.  Worse,  I  yawned.  First  smilingly,  in  polite  patronage,  as  it  were. 
Then  in  earnest,  with  some  sense  of  shame.  Finally,  from  hopeless  lassitude, 
exhausting  even  now  to  think  of.  But  there  was  another  side  to  the  shield. 
The  Romany  are  fashionable  folk  and  begin  late,  so  for  once  I  was  in  time  for 
(most  of)  the  first  piece.  It  was  "  Hester's  Mystery,"  and  Mr.  Pinero's  bright 
dialogue  and  breezy  humour  came  with  wonderful  freshness  upon  me.  The 
little  play  was  well  acted  too.  Mrs.  Walkes  was  really^clever  in  a  part  out  of 
her  usual  line,  the  pathetic  nagging  old  farm  wife.  Mr.  Bright  is  always  bold 
and  finished.  His  Silverdale,  quite  on  lines  of  his  own,  pleased  me  immensely. 
Mr.  Walkes  made  a  Gunnion  of  Joel,  as  good  as  anything  of  his  I  have  seen  ; 
and  Mr.  Spencer  and  Miss  Bright  were  a  very  unstagey  pair  of  lovers. 


"THE  PALACE  OF  TRUTH"  BY  THE  HAMPSTEAD  A.D.C. 

A  pretty  play,  as  ladies  call  such  things,  all  sentiment  and  costume,  it  goes 
with  a  swing  when  there  are  just  three  characters  nicely  cast.  These  are 
Philamir,  Zeolide,  and  Mirza.  The  rest  play  themselves,  as  actors  say.  Un- 
happily, the  club  could  not  compass  this.  Their  Zeolide  was  charming.  Miss 
Mary  Churchill  is  no  adept  at  blank  verse  speaking,  but  she  is  sensitive, 
refined,  expressive,  and  has  somewhere  a  lingering  sympathy  with  poetry. 
This  sufficed  for  a  sweet  and  tender  piece  of  acting.  Miss  Lucy  Churchill, 
however,  has  not  the  force,  the  physical  and  nervous  force,  for  Mirza.  With 
the  means  at  her  command  she  is  impressive,  indeed  she  does  wondeis,  but 
they  are  not  enough.  Nor  is  Mr.  Marshall  the  actor  for  Philamir.  He  is  too 
manly,  too  much  the  Black,  and  too  little  the  Fairy,  Prince.  Mr.  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Nash  were  humorous  of  course  as  Phanor  and  his  wife.  A  comedian 
should  die  happy  who  had  played  either.  Mr.  Cahill  was  most  admirable  as 
Chrysal,  far  too  strongly  drawn  a  character  for  this  incisive  actor  to  render 
unimpressive.  A  capital  Zoram  was  available  in  Mr.  Pownall,  another  sound 
actor.  And  the  flirt  Azema,  the  prettiest  and  most  telling  part  in  the  pLy,  was 
lightly  brushed  in  with  the  flimsiest  web  of  delicious  coquetry  by  Miss  Kathleen 
Sinclair.  I  can  recall  Miss  Kate  Rorke  in  the  part,  and  still  find  praise  for 
this  winsome  amateur.  In  such  characters  and  saucy  light  comedy  Miss 
Sinclair  already  has  few  rivals. 

"THE  SORROW  OF  A  SECRET"  AT  THE  LADBROKE  HAI.L. 
"  Oil  and  vinegar,  woman  and  a  secret,"  Mr.  Wills  made  his  Charles  the  First 
to  say,  "  are  hostile  properties."     This  Mr.  Warwick  Buckland  has  taken  for  a 
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text  and  preached  a  modern  play  upon.  But  you  shall  hear.  Dick  Maitland  is 
a  parricide,  and  "  the  removing  "  of  his  parent  (in  an  lago-nian  sense  :  cf.  "  the 
removing  of  Cassio ")  is  known  to  a  lady  who  loves  him,  after  Rhoda 
Broughton's  heroines'  (and  Otbe'lo's)  fashion,  "  not  wisely  but  too  well."  Does 
he  return  her  passion  ?  No.  Why  not  ?  Because  if  he  did  there  would  be  no 
play.  What  then  does  she  do  ?  Boldly  and  icily  drops  upon  him  the  fact  that 
xhe  knoics,  and  thus  realises  the  poster,  I  mean  the  text.  He,  poor  fellow, 
having  some  valvular  affection  of  the  heart,  falls  dead,  and  at  one  fell  swoop 
cheats  the  gallows,  lands  her  for  black  remorse  and  a  nasty,  ugly  ghost,  and 
gives  the  prompter  the  cue  for  the  curtain.  In  this  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  Mr.  Buckland  trod  firmly  as  the  violator  of  the  fifth  commandment,  and 
Miss  Edith  Garthorne  exhibited  much  capacity  for  the  merciless  love  that 
can  wound  while  it  fondles.  Mr.  Yincent  Wrightwick  showed  cleverness  in  a 
character  sketch,  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Renton  painted  simple  unassuming  woman- 
liness, as  usual,  in  attractive  colours.  But  the  play  was  not  materially  helped 
by  their  acting,  because  the  subject  belongs  properly  to  the  novel  and  not  to 
the  stage. 


"IN  HONOUR  BOUND"  AT  NORTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE. 

Why  not  a  new  reading  of  Mr.  Grundy's  drama  and  the  four  live  creatures  in 
it.  Surely  Ihe  time  has  •ome.  Types  that  are  recognised  all  the  world  over 
have,  as  Bob  Acres  said  of  damns,  had  their  day.  And  the  amiable  Q.C.  and 
his  erring  wife,  the  blush  Rose  and  Philip  the  champion  child-flirt,  have 
circulated,  in  stereotype  edition,  from  Lapland  to  Honolulu,  and  we  begin 
to  hanker  after  something  fresh.  Now,  why  should  Sir  George  always  have 
iron-grey  hair  and  eye-glasses,  and  why  a  Yere-de-Vere  nose,  a  Leather 
Stocking  eye,  and  the  carriage  of  an  emperor.  I  submit  that  this  is  anything 
but  realistic.  Go  to  the  law  courts  and  observe  the  genuine  article,  the  Sir 
Edwards  and  the  Sir  Charles's  and  other  eminent  Q.C.'s.  Are  they  handsome, 
well-groomed,  elegant,  ravishing,  middle-aged  heroes.  No.  they  have  whiskers 
like  grooms,  or  chin-pieces  like  plumbers,  their  noses  are  snub  and  sometimes 
red,  their  eyes  are  small  and  glittering  or  dead  with  a  fishy  deadness,  dissipated 
moustaches  low  on  the  forehead  are  worn  for  eyebrows,  and  in  figure  they  are 
' '  desirable  "  as  any  residence  with  a  semi-circular  bay  window  on  the  first  floor. 
This  is  the  real  Sir  George.  Who  first  will  show  him  to  us,  and  the  remaining 
three  in  like  uncompromising  style.  Not  the  Richmond  Club,  I'm  sure.  They 
prefer  the  ideal,  of  whom  Mr.  Leo  Trevor  gave  a  finished  reading,  Mrs. 
Barczinsky  acting  with  pathos  as  the  heroine,  and  Mr.  George  Brandram  and  Miss 
Shawe  throwing  more  animation  than  one  generally  sees  into  the  thin  parts  of 
the  young  lovers.  But  with  such  rcom  for  realism  we  should  not  have  long 
to  wait. 
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Musical     Notes. 


"NYDIA,  THE  BLIND  GIRL  OF  POMPKII 

Grand  Opera  l.y  (;K<»HI:K  IM.X.       Produced  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  May  1 ! 


Olinthus 
Arbaces 
Burbo  . 
Clodius 


Mr.  DUHWAUD 

Mr.  W.Ourro 

Mr.  H.  PYATT. 
Mr.G  Ki.\<:. 
Mr.  W.  JOYCE. 


Nydla  . . 
Julia  .. 
Stmtoniro, 
Slave  I  in  I 

lone 


Millie    hi:  Hi  D 
Ml-  K  s  i  r:  \VKI.\WN. 
M'linc.  Fn/'.KHAl.h. 
Mi-  DwvKit. 

M.llIlL-.  (ill    1.IA    V  M.hA. 


The  story  of  Bulwer  Lytton's  "  Last  Days  of  Pompei  "  is  followed  pretty 
closely  in  the  libretto  of  this  opera  ; — in  some  respects  rather  too  closely,  since  in 
the  opera,  as  in  the  novel,  there  is  little  interest  in  the  plot  until  the  closing 
scenes  are  reached.  The  overture,  as  a  matter  of  course,  announces  two 
themes,  which  are  to  be  heard  hereafter  in  connection  with  two  of  the  charac- 
ters. Then  the  first  act  opens  with  a  ballet  of  tedious  length,  unredeemed  by 
any  speciality,  either  in  the  music  or  in  the  evolutions.  To  place  the  ballet  in 
this  position  is  a  double  mistake.  If  the  old  and  bad  custom  of  the  ImW-t  in 
opera  is  to  be  retained  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  retained  in  its  conventional  position. 
The  old  opera  manager  would  have  struck  his  pen  through  any  ballet  which 
began  before  half-past  nine.  Nydia's  opening  song  is  not  very  effective,  but 
large  allowances  must  be  made  for  a  character  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
for  either  author  or  interpreter  to  render  interesting.  The  ballet  is  re 
peated,  and  then  Nydia's  master  and  mistress  enter,  and  she  is  about  to  suffer 
chastisement  when  Glaucus  arrives,  and  redeems  her  from  slavery.  A  change  of 
scene  introduces  Olinthus  the  Nazarene  foretelling  a  judgment  upon  the  city 
amid  the  derisions  of  the  mob.  The  music  associated  with  this  episode  is  well 
conceived,  and  redeems  the  first  act.  Act  ii.  opens  with  yet  another  ballet  even 
more  superfluous  than  the  former,  but  containing  music  of  a  very  dainty  and 
graceful  character.  lone  then  sings  her  aria  d'entrate,  a  song  very  well  written 
for  the  voice,  and  her  guardian  Arbaces  joins  her  in  a  duet  which  is  one  of  the 
best  numbers  in  the  score,  and  would  no  doubt  prove  effective  in  the  concert 
room.  lone  recites  her  lover's  letter  to  an  accompaniment  of  flute  and  harp, 
and  the  act  concludes  with  the  lover's  duet, — conventional  in  character,  but 
written  with  a  knowledge  of  vocal  effects,  and  concluding  with  a  telling  climax. 
Act  iii.  opens  with  a  really  excellent  song  of  vengeance  for  Arbaces,  the  only 
fault  of  which  is  that  it  reminds  one  a  little  too  much  of  the  air  which 
Weber  allots  to  Kaspar  in  the  wolf's  glen.  Nydia's  air  which  follows  has 
merits  of  its  own,  too,  but  it  retards  the  action.  Indeed,  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  third  act,  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  any  action  at  all.  So 
indifferently  is  the  libretto  laid  out,  that  up  to  this  point — that  is  for  two-and-a- 
half  hours — scarcely  anything  has  moved  at  all  ;  the  characters  have  been  intro- 
duced at  great  length,  the  lovers  have  met,  Nydia  has  been  liberated,  and  has 
given  us  several  hints  of  her  hopeless  passion  for  the  hero, — and  that  is  all. 
From  the  middle  of  the  third  Act,  however,  the  action  moves  more  briskly. 
There  is  an  imposing  scene  in  the  Temple  of  Isis,  in  which  a  great  musical 
opportunity  is  by  no  means  taken  due  advantage  of  ;  the  themes  of  the  worship- 
per's chorus  being  trivial  in  character,  and  repeated  without  variety,  until  the  ear 
-wearies  of  them.  Then  Glaucus  enters,  insults  the  priest  Arbaces,  and  is 
arrested.  Act  iv.  opens  in  the  dungeon,  where  Glaucus  and  Olinthus  are 
awaiting  the  final  summons  ad  leones.  Olinthus  sings  a  phrase  which  may  be 
taken  to  typify  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  right,  t?ince  it  appears  at  intervals 
through  the  rest  of  the  score)  until  the  final  escape  of  the  hero  and  heroine. 
The  constant  repetition  of  the  words  "It  is  a  tortuous  path,"  endangers  the 
solemnity  and  pathos  of  these  passages.  The  entry  into  the  dungeon  of  lone 
and  Nydia,  gives  the  composer  an  opportunity  of  introducing  an  unaccompanied 
quartet,  which  is  excellent  as  regards  the  vocal  arrangement,  though  not  very 
significant  dramatically.  The  disclosure  of  the  arena  is  well  conceived  as  a  stage 
device,  though  even  here  where  the  action  ought  to  hurry  to  a  climax,  the 
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composer  keeps  the  amphitheatre  waiting,  while  Glaucus  and  Olinthus  repeat 
the  pious  phrases  about  the  "  tortuous  path "  before  referred  to.  Then  the 
doors  close  upon  them,  and  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius  begin  to  fall  on  the  arena. 
Thenceforward  to  the  end  of  the  scene  the  orchestra,  in  a  vigorously  written 
and  heavily  scored  passage,  depicts  the  progress  of  the  eruption.  This  is  pro- 
longed (unduly)  into  an  intermezzo  leading  up  to  the  final  act  of  two  scenes,  in 
the  first  of  which  Arbaces  is  struck  dead  amidst  the  crowd,  and  in  the  second  of 
which  the  lovers  are  escaping  in  a  boat,  while  Nydia,  having  accomplished  their 
deliverance,  seeks  a  watery  grave.  Of  the  work  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  a  distinctly  creditable  performance,  marred  by  faults  of  construction  which 
are  not  beyond  remedy.  It  would  repay  revisal.  The  music  is  not  inspired, 
but  it  is  seldom  inadequate  ;  its  chief  fault  is  the  inordinate  length  of  some  of 
the  least  interesting  numbers.  If  the  composer  would  but  shorten  these, 
dispense  with  most  if  not  all  of  the  ballet  music,  and  compress  his  work  into 
three  acts  instead  of  five,  it  ought  to  have  a  successful  career  before  it. 


"L'AMICO  FRITZ." 

Opera,  by  PIETPO  MASCAGNI.   Libretto  adapted  from  ERCKMANX-CHATRIAN'S  "  L'Ami  Fritz," 
Produced  at  Rome,  October  blst,  1891.  First  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  May  23rd,  1892. 


Fritz      M.  DE  Luc-A. 

Rabbi  David        ..     ..     M.DUFRICHK. 


Beppe SIGNORA  J.  RAVOGLI. 

Suzel     SIGNORA  CALVK. 


The  composer  described  this  work  as  not  an  opera  but  a  comedy  in  music, 
and  it  is  best  appreciated  if  those  limits  are  understood.  It  is  introduced  by  a 
"  preludietta  "  innocent  of  any  leading  motives,  but  a  very  excellent  piece  of 
pure  music  founded  on  a  leading  theme  of  great  breadth  and  dignity.  There 
are  only  three  principal  characters  :  Fritz,  the  misogynist  ;  David,  the  match- 
making Rabbi  ;  and  Suzel,  the  farmer's  daughter,  who  is  destined  to  teach 
Fritz  the  error  of  his  ways.  Practically  there  is  no  story  except  the  old  theme 
of  awakening  love,  but  that  is  told  as  it  has  never  yet  been  told  on  the  operatic 
stage.  How  different  from  the  conventional  love  duet  of  the  older  Italian 
opera  is  the  scene  under  the  cherry  tree  where  Fritz  and  Suzel  begin  to  talk  of 
spring  and  the  fresh  flowers  until  in  one  phrase  after  another — blossom  by 
blossom — the  spring  of  love  begins.  How  different,  too,  from  the  sensual  love 
of  the  Wagnerian  drama.  For  though  in  the  final  duet  in  the  third  act,  the 
composer  shows  that  he  can  command  this  phase  of  the  passion  also,  yet  he 
approaches  it  gradually,  holding  his  full  power  of  passionate  song  in  reserve 
until  the  last  moment.  The  exigencies  of  space  forbid  fuller  allusion  to  the 
many  beauties  of  the  score.  The  greatest  testimony  to  its  originality  and 
power  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  the  slender  thread  of  narrative 
far  more  interesting  than  many  a  highly  wrought  plot.  In  this  respect  the 
present  work  marks  a  higher  stage  in  the  development  of  Mascagni's  genius. 
In  the  "  Cavalleria "  the  story  lent  some  of  its  interest  to  the  music ;  in 
"  L'Amico  Fritz "  the  story  becomes  interesting  by  virtue  of  the  music. 
Played  as  it  is  by  Signora  Calve  and  Signor  de  Lucia  (the  first  creators  of 
their  parts  in  Rome)  the  opera  might  probably  be  produced  every  night  dur- 
ing the  season  without  outstaying  its  welcome. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oudin  have  followed  Mr.  Henschel's  example,  and  given  a  series 
of  vocal  recitals.  Mr.  Oudin  is  not  merely  a  singer  of  high  dramatic  ability, 
he  is  also  a  cultivated  musician,  and  he  shows  it  in  his  choice  of  songs.  The 
programmes  of  the  three  recitals  contain  selections  from  all  periods  and  all 
schools  ;  the  songs  of  the  early  French  composers  being  specially  interesting. 
The  two  earlier  recitals  have  met  with  fully  deserved  success.  The  third  takes 
place  on  June  9th. 

The  past  month  has  also  been  marked  by  the  reappearance  of  Otto  Hegner, 
no  longer  as  a  child-prodigy,  but  as  a  young  pianist,  who  gives  every  sign  of 
taking  his  place  in  the  very  front  rank  of  virtuosi.  The  inclusion  in  his  first 
programme  of  such  a  work  as  the  "  Sonata  Appassionata,"  shows  that  those  who 
have  the  conduct  of  his  studies  are  quite  confident  in  the  development  of  his 
powers.  His  performances  have  justified  them.  There  is  just  the  right  amount 
of  surplus  exuberance  about  his  manipulation,  which  leads  one  to  feel  sure  that 
a  few  years  will  enable  him  to  keep  the  reins  over  his  enthusiasm,  and  that  he 
w  ill  then  be  a  consummate  artist. 
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Miss  Kate  Drew,  late  prima  donna  of  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company,  made 
her  re-appearance  on  the  concert  platform  at  tin-  I'mnu-mul.-  C..IH-. -rt> 
Crystal  Palace  on  the   17th  May.     Miss  Drew  sung  throughout  with  rharming 
effect,  and  in  faultless  style,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 


NEW    MUSIC    KKc  Kivr.n. 

MESSRS.  CRAMER  &  Co.  send  us  an  excellent  selection  of  music,  from 
among  which  we  choose  for  recommendation  Scherzetto,  for  piano,  l.y 
Theodore  Lach  ;  Derniers  Rayons,  for  piano,  by  Alfred  Le  Beau  ;  Danse  <  'hir. 
by  Arnold  Olding  ;  "Fair  Italy,"  waltz,  by  Aigrette:  and  the  following 
songs  :— "  My  Fate,"  by  F.  Boscovitz  ;  "  The  E-qua-torial  Line,"  a  nautical 
ballad,  by  Walter  Slaughter  ;  "  April  Rain,"  by  Lovett  King  ;  "  Never  Fur- 
gotten,"  by  J.  Stuart  Crook  ;  "  Where  Blue  Waters  Croon,"  by  8.  Ridgewell  ; 
and  "Pretty  Polly,"  by  Joseph  L.  Roeckel.  - 

We  have  also  received  Vols.  T.  and  II.  of  the  "  Loewe  Album"  of 
thirteen  ballads,  with  English  and  German  words,  edited,  and  with  a  preface, 
by  Albert  B.  Bach. 


Our  Omnibus-Box. 


After  a  short  closure,  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne  re-opened  the  Vaudeville  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  12th,  with  two  new  pieces.  One  was  entitled,  "  Vote 
for  Griggs,"  an  anonymous  adaptation  from  Valabrt-gue's  "  L'homme  de  Paille," 
which  was  produced  at  the  Menus  Plaisirs  in  Paris,  November  23rd,  1885. 
There  was  considerable  discussion  at  the  time  as  to  whether  the  author  had 
not  taken  his  idea  from  M.  Bisson's  "  Depute  de  Bombignac."  It  was  shown, 
however,  that  M.  Valabregues'  piece  had  been  written  some  years  prior  to  the 
production  of  M.  Bisson's.  The  latter  author's  work  was  adapted  by  Justin 
Huntly  McCarthy,  and  was  produced  under  the  title  of  "  The  Candidate  '*  at 
the  Criterion,  November  22nd,  1884.  "  L'homme  de  Paille  "  was  reckoned  a 
clever  and  funny  piece,  but  in  its  English  garb  it  is  puerile,  and  of  wit  there  is 
scarcely  any.  Giggs  is  a  numskull  who,  being  unable  to  induce  the  electors  of 
Gravesend  to  return  him  to  Parliament,  calls  to  his  aid  Jack  Lightfoot,  a 
clever,  unscrupulous  dog,  who  suggests  that  instead  of  Giggs  trying  for  a  con- 
stituency where  he  is  well  known,  he  should  go  further  afield.  Lightfoot 
undertakes  to  get  him  returned  for  the  Orkneys,  goes  there  and  personates  him, 
spends  his  money  lavishly,  makes  all  sorts  of  promises,  engages  himself  in 
Giggs's  name  to  a  widow  with  a  large  family,  and  behaves  altogether  in  an 
absurdly  scandalous  manner.  The  consequences  recoil  upon  the  unfortunate 
Giggs.  Had  it  been  properly  handled,  there  would  have  been  scope  in  the  piece 
for  a  great  deal  of  fun,  but  the  adaptor  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  The 
clever  acting  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Somerset  as  Jack  Lightfoot,  the  persistent  efforts  of 
Mr.  Tom  Thorne  as  Giggs,  aided  by  Mr.  Charles  Fawcett,  Miss  Emily  Thorne  as 
an  assertive  mother-in-law,  and  Miss  Trench  as  a  smart  waiting-maid,  were  un- 
able to  turn  the  tide  of  disapproval  which  set  in.  Miss  Mabel  Love,  who  has 
been  better  known  as  a  dancer,  appeared  as  a  self-willed  young  lady  Clementina, 
sister  to  Giggs.  On  the  same  evening,  a  one-act  play  by  J.  T.  Grein  and  C.  W. 
Jarvis,  entitled,  "  Reparation,"  was  seen  for  the  first  time.  It  was  an  ordinary 
subject  treated  in  old-world  fashion,  showing  how  Frank  Holt,  who  is  to  be 
married  to  Sir  Thomas  Foster's  daughter  Gertrude,  discovers  in  his  future 
father-in-law  the  man  who  should  have  suffered  punishment  for  a  crime  which 
Frank's  father  unjustly  bore.  Mr.  Frank  Gillmore  played  remarkably  well  as 
Frank  Holt,  and  another  member  of  the  Thorne  family,  so  well  known  in 
theatrical  circles,  Miss  Ellen,  daughter  of  Mr.  Frederick  Thorne,  made  a  pleas- 
ing London  debut  as  Gertrude.  "  Vote  for  Giggs  "  was  withdrawn  on  May  20th. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Chudleigh  commenced  his  sole  management  of  the  Court 
Theatre  on  Wednesday.  April  27th,  with  a  triple  bili.  "  A  Pantomime 
Rehearsal  "  has  now  been  so  long  before  the  public,  and  has  proved  so  thoroughly 
amusing,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  speak  of  its  merits.  "  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern,"  W.  S.  Gilbert's  very  clever  <;  tragic  episode,"  which  was  seen  at 
the  Vaudeville  on  January  3rd  of  last  year,  created  much  amusement.  Mr. 
Brandon  Thomas  and  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston  were  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Denmark,  and  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  skit.  Mr.  Weedon 
Grossmith  was  a  little  disappointing  as  Hamlet,  but  perhaps  the  recollection  of 
Mr.  Frank  Lindo's  excellence  in  the  character  may  in  a  measure  account  for 
this.  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Little  played  the  title  roles  humorously.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Branscombe  and  Miss  May  Palfrey  were  the  First  Player  and  Lady 
Player;  Mr.  R.  Rochfort  was  a  quaint  Polonius,  and  Miss  Decima  Moore,  a 
delightfully  winning  and  humorous  Ophelia.  As  an  entirely  new  item  in  the 
programme  was  given  "  The  New  Sub."  a  play  in  one  act,  by  Seymour  Hicks, 
founded  on  a  story  by  Mr.  Trevor.  It  is  a  good  picture  of  barrack  life,  the 
scene  being  a  hut  at  Shorncliffe.  Major  Ensor  has  become  so  involved  in  debt 
that  he  contemplates  suicide,  is  called  away  and  leaves  his  pistols  on  the  table, 
and  his  friend,  Captain  Champion,  extracts  the  bullets.  Presently  when  the 
Major  returns,  a  Mrs.  Dartlington  enters,  who  has  come  to  enlist  his  good  offices 
in  favour  of  her  son  who  has  joined  the  regiment  and  is  a  somewhat  weakly  boy. 
In  her  the  Major  discovers  an  old  love.  After  she  has  gone,  the  officers  who  have 
been  keeping  a  merry  Christmas  eve,  have  come  into  the  Major's  hut  to  drag 
him  off  to  join  their  festivities,  and  one  of  them,  Captain  Blount,  idly 
casts  some  reflections  on  the  lady  who  has  just  been  seen  passing  through  the 
lines  with  the  Major.  Young  Dartlington,  knowing  this  to  be  his  mother, 
stands  up  in  her  defence,  with  the  result  that  a  duel  takes  place  which  is  fought 
with  the  very  pistols  that  are  only  charged  with  powder.  Not  from  fear  but 
from  excitement,  the  young  fellow  after  the  shots  are  delivered,  faints,  and  of 
course  great  consternation  is  felt,  but  it  is  soon  discovered  that  he  is  not  hurt, 
and  his  comrades  make  much  of  him  for  the  pluck  he  has  shown.  The  major 
shows  such  solicitude  for  the  lad, and  regret  at  what  has  occurred,  that  it  brings 
about  a  confession  from  Mrs.  Dartlington  that  if  he  will  only  again  ask  for  the 
kiss  that  he  did  not  receive  years  ago,  she  will  now  grant  it.  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas 
was  the  Major  Ensor,  but  as  is  not  unusual  on  first  nights  was  very  nervous. 
Later  he  improved,  and  was  good.  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston  played  Mrs.  Dart- 
lington with  feeling,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Bertram  was  excellent  as  the  new  sub. 
A  capital  bit  of  low  comedy  was  given  by  Mr.  Vaughan  as  Private 
McNally,  and  Messrs.  Elliott,  C.  P.  Little,  Compton  Coutts  and  Wilfrid  Dray- 
cott  made  up  a  most  acceptable  cast. 


Lady  Violet  Greville  produced  her  dramatic  version,  in  four  acts,  of  Henri 
Greville's  novel  "Les  Epreuves  de  Raissa,"  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  3rd, 
at  the  Lyric  Theatre.  The  incident  on  which  both  novel  and  play  are  founded 
is  a  most  repulsive  one.  It  is  the  outrage  of  a  beautiful  and  pure  girl  by  one 
who  is  unknown  to  her,  except  as  one  of  three  officers  of  the  Imperial 
guard,  who,  after  throwing  a  cloak  over  her  head,  carry  her  off  to 
a  notorious  tavern.  There  one  of  them  behaves  in  a  brutal  manner, 
but  being  alarmed  by  the  police,  she  is  taken  away,  and  set  down  near  her 
home.  The  shock  of  her  confession  deprives  her  mother,  who  is  an  invalid,  of 
life,  but  Nadia  vows  with  her  father,  Porof,  that  her  wrongs  shall  be  avenged. 
Through  the  influence  of  Countess  Gretzky.  a  Lady  in  Waiting  at  the  Court, 
the  foul  crime  is  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Czar,  who  orders  that  the  three 
delinquents  shall  reveal  themselves  by  the  next  morning,  otherwise  the  whole 
of  the  officers  of  the  regiment  shall  be  degraded.  The  culprits,  after  binding 
themselves  not  to  betray  who  was  the  principal  evil-doer  surrender  themselves, 
and  the  Czar  decides  that  the  richest  of  them,  Count  Valerian  Gretzky  shall 
marry  Nadia,  that  his  estates  and  those  of  his  companions  shall  be  confiscated  to 
her  use,  and  that  the  three  officers  shall  be  exiled  to  Siberia.  Wedded  to  Nadia, 
the  Count  revenges  himself  for  the  mesalliance  he  considers  imposed  upon 
him,  by  keeping  her  in  ignorance  that  it  is  he  himself  by  whom  she  has  suffered 
so  much.  She  feels  sorrow  at  having  brought  ruin  upon  the  young  fellow, 
more  particularly  as  he  is  the  son  of  the  lady  who  has  befriended  her.  During 
his  absence  Nadia  administers  his  estates  profitably,  reserving  nothing  for  her- 
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self.  After  a  lapse  of  two  years,  she  learns  that  he  is  ill  in  Siberia  ;  she 
obtains  his  pardon  and  that  of  his  companions  from  the  Czar,  brings  her  hus- 
band back  to  St.  Petersburg,  nurses  him  watchfully  until  he  is  w-11  and  strong 
again,  and  then  yields  up  to  him  and  the  other  officers  all  that  h.i>  I  .run  bestowed 
upon  her,  and  taking  off  her  wedding  ring  tells  the  Count  that  she  will  oil',  r  no 
obstacles  to  his  freeing  himself  from  the  unhappy  tie  that  bind-  th-m.  !!•  r 
loving  care,  and  purity  and  charm  have,  however,  conquen  d  him.  and  1 
her  that  he  now  loves  her,  and  makes  her  his  wife  indeed.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  every  one  of  the  powerfully  drawn  characters  in  the  novel  who  api> 
the  play,  were  deprived  of  all  vitality  and  truth  by  Lady  Violet  ( irc\  ilh-  in  the 
process  of  transference.  Miss  Olga  Brandon  did  her  utmost  to  make  the 
character  of  Nadia  resemble  the  noble  woman  she  is  in  the  original  story.  l>ut 
could  do  little  with  so  flimsy  a  personality  as  she  is  in  the  drama,  and  Mr 
Frank  Gillmore  also  made  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  give  some  substance  to  the 
part  of  Count  Valerian  Gretzky.  Some  light  comedy  scenes  between  Princess 
Adine  and  Count  Rezof  were  well  played,  especially  by  Miss  Helen  Forsyth  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier.  Mr.  George  Mudie  made  a  hit  as  General  Kleine,  a 
senile  admirer  of  the  Princess,  and  Miss  Henrietta  Lindley  played  the  Countess 
Gretzky  with  distinction  and  feeling.  "  Xadia  "  will  require  a  very  CDnsiderable 
amount  of  strengthening  before  it  can  be  reproduced. 

The  revival  of  "  Richelieu "  (for  Saturday  evening  performances),  at  the 
Lyceum  by  Mr.  Irving  on  May  7th,  was_so  successful  that,  in  a  little  speech 
which  he  made,  he  almost  promised  there  should  be  performances  of  other  old 
plays  which  are  favourites  with  the  public.  Mr.  Irving  first  appeared  as  the 
powerful  and  unbending  Cardinal  on  September  27th,  1873,  the  play  there- 
after running  for  120  nights.  His  performance  will  bear  comparison  with  that 
of  his  great  predecessor,  Macready,  and  is  reckoned  amongst  his  most  artistic 
representations.  He  had  a  handsome  and  gallant  De  Mauprat  in  Mr.  William 
Terriss.  Mr.  Frank  Cooper  made  the  character  of  Baradas  stand  out  in  bold 
relief  by  its  excellence,  and  Miss  Mill  ward  was  a  charming  and  earnest  Julie  de 
Mortemar.  The  remainder  of  the  cast  was  as  follows  : — Louis  XIII,  Mr.  Havi- 
land  ;  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Acton  Bond  ;  Joseph  (played  with  grim 
humour),  Arthur  Stirling  ;  De  Beringhen,  Gilbert  Farquhar  ;  Huguet,  Mr. 
Tyars  ;  First,  Second  and  Third  Secretaries,  Messrs.  Davis,  Archer  and 
L.  Belmore  ;  Clermont,  Mr.  Lacy  ;  Fra^ois,  Miss  Bessie  Hatton  ;  and  Marian 
de  Lorme,  Miss  Coleridge. 


"  My  Wife's  Party,"  at  St.  George's  Hall,  is  in  Mr.  Grain's  happiest  style. 
Mr.  Grain's  selection  of  those  society  types  whose  foibles  can  be  made  most 
amusing  capital  of,  is  always  unerring,  and  in  this  instance  he  has  exceeded 
himself.  One  of  the  best  things  is  his  skit  on  the  present  rage  of  society — 
"  music-hall  artists." 


Mr.  Clifford  Harrison,  the  popular  reciter,  has  returned  to  London,  and  is 
giving  at  the  Steinway  Hall  a  series  of  fourteen  Recitals  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  from  April  30  to  July  30th,  at  three  o'clock.  Mr.  Harrison  has 
added  a  number  of  new  recitations  to  his  collection,  and  those  who  desire  to 
hear  the  very  highest  elocution  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  many  beautiful 
poems,  should  visit  the  Steinway  Hall. 


"  A  Buried  Talent,"  by  Louis  N.  Parker,  which  was  placed  in  the  evening 
bill  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  on  Thursday,  May  19th,  was  first  seen  at  a  matinee 
at  the  Vaudeville,  June  5th,  1889.  It  was  very  favourably  received,  and  highly 
spoken  of  in  ihe  "  Omnibus-Box  "  of  THE  THEATKE  for  July  of  that  year. 
On  its  reproduction  the  play — a  well-written  one,  with  much  poetry  of  idea  in 
the  devoted  love  of  the  young  wife  for  a  husband  very  much  older  than  herself 
and  unambitious — again  obtained  an  encouraging  verdict,  and  the  author  was 
called  for.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Charles  Brookfield  appeared  as  Maris,  the 
composer,  but  might  have  thrown  a  little  more  feeling  into  the  character.  As 
Stella  (the  part  in  which  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  achieved  a  success  as  the 
original  representative),  Miss  Vane  Featherston  touched  all  hearts  by  her 
sympathetic  acting.  Mr.  James  Nelson  was  far  too  melodramatic  as  Pietro 
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Casella,  the  pupil  who  endeavours  to  foist  upon  the  public  his  master's  great 
work  as  his  own.  Mr.  Ernest  Cosham  played  the  other  pupil,  Felix,  in  a 
fresh  and  natural  manner,  and  Mr.  W.  Wyes  as  Graf  voa  Friedberg  gave 
an  impulsive  little  bit  of  character  acting.  The  rapid  manner  in  which  he 
was  able  to  discover  the  merits  of  the  work  submitted  to  him  was  a  mistake — 
and  raised  a  laugh  ;  even  the  "Intendantof  the  Dresden  Theatre"  could  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  form  a  judgment  on  an  opera  by  mere  "reading  at  sight" 
for  a  few  seconds.  Mr.  Brookfield  made  a  curious  mistake.  "  A  Buried 
Talent "  is  played  in  three  scenes  ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  Maris  falls 
on  the  harpsichord  in  a  faint,  brought  on  by  the  belief  in  his  wife's  faithless- 
ness. When  the  curtain  rises  again,  and  though  some  six  hours  are  supposed  to  have 
elapsed,  he  is  found  still  in  the  same  position.  However,  in  "  The  Poet  and  the 
Puppets,"  a  travesty  on  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  Mr.  Brookfield  amply  re- 
deemed any  slight  shortcomings  as  an  actor,  and  as  author  gave  us  one  of 
the  cleverest  and  most  amusingly  written  skits  that  has  been  seen  for  years. 
In  it  he  represents,  in  a  life-like  manner,  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero,  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree  as  Hamlet,  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould  in  his  St.  James's  part,  and  Mr.  S.  B. 
Bancroft  as  the  Spirit  of  Fair  Arbitration,  when  he  sings  a  song  that  hits  off 
theatrical  topics  smartly.  So  long  as  Mr.  Brookfield  was  on  the  stage,  one 
could  have  imagined  that  the  originals  stood  there.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hawtrey 
transformed  himself  for  the  nonce  into  the  "  Poet,"  and  so  well  that  it  was 
not  even  necessary  for  him  to  sing  the  song,  "  Neighbour  O'Flaherty's  Child," 
to  disclose  the  identity.  Later  he  sang  most  amusingly,  "A  Poet 
Lived  in  a  Handsome  Style  "  in  a  Rutland  Barringtonian  manner  that  gained 
a  double  encore.  Miss  Lottie  Venne  first  appeared  as  a  fairy  that  "  the 
Poet "  calls  on  to  assist  him  in  producing  the  play  which  he  has  determined  to 
"  invent "  about  a  wise  child  who  doesn't  know  her  own  mother.  And  when 
the  fairy  summons  three  living  authors,  and  the  shades  of  Shakespeare  and 
Sheridan,  they  each  promise  the  poet  not  to  fail  him  should  he  require  "  an 
occasional  conventional  idea  or  common  place  situation,  just  to  leaven  the 
exquisite  unexpectedness  of  the  entire  work."  Miss  Yenne  afterwards  repro- 
duced Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree's  Ophelia  mad  scenes  with  snatches  of  song  of 
the  Chevalier-esque  order,  and  later  as  Mrs.  Earlybird  gave  us  a  capital  study 
of  Miss  Marion  Terry's  Mrs.  Erlynne.  In  this  character  Miss  Venne  has  a 
most  amusing  song,  "  I  saw  my  chance  and  took  it,"  which  was  vociferously 
encored.  Mr.  Eric  Lewis  who  is  the  Lord  Winterstock,  after  the  manner 
of  Mr.  George  Alexander,  has  an  amusing  song  "  You  mustn't  blame  the  play." 
Mr.  James  Nelson's  make-up  as  Lord  Gonbustus,  often  bore  an  excellent 
resemblance  to  the  representation  of  the  original  in  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  play. 
Miss  Cynthia  Brooke  appeared  as  a  handsome  Lady  Winterstock.  Mr.  W. 
Wyes  is  the  "  Parker,"  now  transformed  into  a  "  Yeoman  of  the  Guard,"  who 
gives  us  a  reason  for  the  dazzling  costume  : 

"It  gives  a  tone  of  colour  to  the  room. 
The  Guard  has  struck  me  oft  the  Yeoman's  foster, 
And  so  I  get  my  living  as  a' poster." 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Ruggles  is  the  Duchess,  and  has  some  charming  dances  in  which 
she  is  assisted  by  several  young  ladies  as  automata  or  puppets.  Not  by  any 
means  the  least  amusing  scene  is  that  in  which,  burlesquing  the  meeting  in  Lord 
Darlington's  rooms,  the  male  characters  take  up  their  positions  after  the 
manner  of  Ethiopian  serenaders,  and  sing  a  plantation  song.  Indeed,  from 
beginning  to  end  the  piece  is  full  of  whimsicalities,  all  provocative  of  laughter, 
and  is  done  such  justice  to  all  round,  that  those  who  have  seen  "  Lady 
Windermere's  Fan  "  should  on  no  account  miss  the  travestie  to  which 
Mr.  J.  M.  Glover  has  fitted  some  telling  and  appropriate  music. — It  should  be 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  piece  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  has  now  been 
played  more  than  a  hundred  times,  and  its  cast  has  gained  strength  by  Miss 
Winifred  Emery's  assumption  of  the  character  of  Lady  Windermere.  This 
favourite  actress  was  most  cordially  received  on  her  reappearance  after  her 
long  illness,  and  her  performance  was  a  charming  one. 


In  accordance  \vith  a  general  request,  Mr.  Irving  has  arranged  to  give  a 
matinee  of  "  Richelieu  "'  on  Wednesday,  June  8th.  On  the  evening  of  this  day 
"  King  Henry  VIII."  will  be  played  as  usual. 
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A  very  excellent  suggestion  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  Chancery  Lane  Safe 
Deposit  to  the  theatrical  profession— in  view  of  the  many  losses  and  robberies 
of  jewellery— to  the  effect  that  when  travelling,  actors  and  actresses  should 
leave  such  jewels  as  they  do  not  require  on  their  tour  in  one  of  the  safes  pro- 
vided at  their  establishment.  Extensive  additions  are  being  made  to  tin- 
premises  in  view  of  this  special  catering  for  the  theatrical  profession  and  others, 
and  we  should  think  the  efforts  to  provide  security  for  their  property  will  U- 
much  appreciated  by  the  profession. 


New     Plays 


PRODUCED    AND  IMPORTANT    REVIVALS    in   London,    from    April   23rd,   to 
May  23rd,  1892  :— 

(  Revivals  are   marked  thus  °  ) 

April  23     "  The  White  Rose,"  romantic  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  George  R.  Sims 

and  Robert  Buchanan,  founded  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's   novel, 

"Woodstock."    Adelphi. 
„     23     "  Alone  in  the  World,"  melodrama,  in  four  acts,  by  Prentiss  Ingram. 

Matinee.    Princess's 
„     23U  "Peril,"  play,  in  four  acts,  adapted  from  Victorien  Sardou's  "Nos 

Intimes,"  by  "Savile  Row  "  and  B.  C.  Stephenson.     Haymarket. 
„     25°  "  Richard  III,"  Colley  Cibber's  version  of  Shakespeare's  Tragedy. 

New  Olympic. 
.,     25°  "  The  Fiat  of  the  Gods,"   idyll,   in  one  act,  by  Leonard   Outram. 

Globe. 

„     27     "  The  New  Sub,"  play,  in  one  act,  by  Seymour  Hicks.     Court. 
„     27°  "  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,"  travesty  of  "  Hamlet,"  by  W.  S. 

Gilbert.     Court. 

„     27°  "  A  Pantomime  Rehearsal."     Court. 
„     30     "  The  Fringe  of  Society,"  play,  in  three  acts,  founded  on  "  Le  Demi- 

Monde."  (Author  unannounced  ).     Criterion. 
May     2     "A  Joint  Household,"  comedietta,  in  one  act,  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell. 

(First  time  in  evening  bill).     Grand,  Islington. 
„       3     "  Nadia,"  dramatic  version  of  Henri  Greville's  novel,  "  Les  Epreuves 

de  Raissa,"  by  Lady  Violet  Greville.    Matinee.    Lyric. 
„       5     "  An  American  Bride,"  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Sir  William  Young, 

Bart.,  and  Maurice  Noel.     Matinee.     Lyric. 
„      5     "The   Tailor  Makes  the  Man,"  comedietta,  by  A.  M.  Heathcote. 

West  Theatre,  Albert  Hall. 
„       6     "  Open  Sesame  ;  or,  Love  in  a  Mist,"  piece,  in  one  act,  by  Arthur  M. 

Heathcote  (first  time  in  London).    West  Theatre,  Albert  Hall. 
„       6     "  The    Princess's    Ida,"   burlesque,   in  two  acts,   by   Theo  Moore. 

Westminster  Town  Hall. 

„       7*  "  Richelieu,"  play,  by  Bulwer  Lytton.    Lyceum. 
„       7     "A    Stage    Coach,"    one-act    comedietta,    by    Frederic    De   Lara 

(originally  produced  as  "  Another  Matinee  ").     Globe. 
„      7*  "  Yirginius,"  tragedy,  by  Sheridan  Knowles.     New  Olympic. 
,,     10     "  Karin,"  play,  in  two  acts,  adapted  from   the   Swedish  of  Alfhild 

Agrell,  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell.     Matinee.     Vaudeville. 
.,     10     "  A  Caprice,"  translation  of    Alfred  de  Musset,  by   Justin  Huntly 

McCarthy.     Matinee.     Vaudeville. 
„     11     "  The  Primrose  Path,"  play,  in  four  acts,  by  B.  W.  Findon.   Matinee. 

Vaudeville. 
„     11     "The  Waif,"  translation  by  Cotsford  Dick,  of  Francois  Coppee's 

"Le  Passant."     Matinee.     Haymarket. 


'  Leonore,"  one-act  play,  by  Horace  W.  C.  Newte.     Ladbroke  Hall. 

"  v^te  for  Giggs,"  farcical  comedy  in  three  acts,  adapted  anonymously 

from  "  L'Homme  de  Paille,"  of  Valabregue.     Vaudeville. 
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May  12     "  Separation,"  piece,  in  one  act,  by  J.  T.  Grein  and  C.  W.  Jarvis. 

Vaudeville. 
,,     12     "  William."  play,  in  one  scene,  translated  from  the  German  of  J.  Von 

Goethe,  by  Louis  N.  Parker.     Parkhurst. 
„     14     "Dan,  the   Outlaw,"   drama,  in   three  acts,   by  Jessie   Robertson. 

Matinee.     Novelty. 
„     14     "  The  Diamond  King  ;  or,  Life  in  London,"  drama,  in  five  acts,  by 

Forbes  Dawson.     (Copyright  performance).     Athenaeum,  Shep- 
herd's Bush. 

.,     16     "  The  Coquette,"  comedietta,  by  William  Poel.     Portman  Rooms. 
.,     19     "  A  Buried  Talent,"  play,  in  one  act  and  three  scenes,  by  Louis  X. 

Parker.     (First  time  in  evening  bill).     Comedy. 
„     1     "  The  Poet  and  the   Puppets,"   a   travesty,   by  Charles  Brookfield, 

music  by  J.  M.  Glover.     Comedy. 

„     21°  "  Othello,"  Shakespeare's  tragedy.     New  Olympic. 
!,     21°  "  Forget-me-Not,"  play,  in  three  acts,  by  Herman  Merivale  and  F.  C. 

Grove.     Avenue. 
„     23     "  My  Wife's  Party,"  musical  sketch,  by  Corney  Grain.     St.  George's 

Hall. 
„     23     "  Thermidor."  drama,  by  Victorien  Sardou.     M.  Meyer's  iseason  of 

French  plays.     Opera  Comique. 

In  the  Provinces,  from  April  23rd  to  May.  16th,  1892  :— 

April  23     "  Froggie  Goes  to  Eton,"  playlet,  by  Mark  Ambient.     Lyric  Hall, 

Baling. 
„     28     "Natalie,"   opera,  written  and   composed  by  J.   Lindsay  Mackay. 

Burgh  Hall,  Glasgow. 
May     2     "  Strongbow  ;  or,  The  Bride  of  the  Battlefield,"  comic  opera,  in  three 

acts,  written  by  W.  Percy  French  and  L.  H.  Brindley,  music  by 

W.  Houston  Collisson.     Queen's,  Dublin. 
„       9     "  Hero  and  Leander,"  musical  drama,  in  three  acts,  by  Kyrle  Belle w. 

Prince's,  Manchester. 
,,     10     "  Nydia,  The  Blind  Girl  of  Pompeii,"  grand  opera,  by  George  Fox. 

Crystal  Palace. 
,,     16     "  Brother  George,"  comic  opera,  in  three  acts,  written  by  Frank 

Desprez,  music  by  P.  Bucalossi.     T.R.,  Portsmouth. 

In  Paris,  from  April  21st  to  May  21st,  1892  :— 

April  21     "  Le    Nid    d'Autrui,"    three-act    comedy,    by    M.    de    Corbeiller. 

Vaudeville. 
,,     21     "  La  Part  du  Mari,"  one-act  comedy,  by  MM.  Soulaine  and  Grizel. 

Vaudeville. 
„     22     "  Eros,"  lyrical  phantasy,  in  three  acts,  by  the  late  Jules  Noriac  and 

Adolphe   Jaime,   lyrics   by   Maurice   Boucher,    music  by   Paul 

Vidal.     Bouffes  Parisiens. 
.,     23     "  Monsieur  Chasse,"  three-act  comedy,  by  Georges  Feydeau.    Palais 

Royal. 
„     23     "  L'Honneur  d'un  Ouvrier,"  drama,  in  five  acts,  by  M.  Gadobert. 

CMteau-d'Eau. 
,,     27     "  Le  Justicier,"    five-act    drama,   by    Count    Stanislas    Rzewuski. 

Ambigu. 
.,     27     "  Une  Poire  pour   la  Soif,"  one-act  vaudeville,  by  Marc  Sonal  and 

Victor  Grehon.     Bouffes  Parisiens. 
May     3     "  Les  28  Jours  de  Clairette,"  vaudeville-operetta,  in  four  acts,  by 

Hippolyte  Raymond  and  Antony  Mars,  music  by  Victor  Roger. 

Folies  Dramatiques. 
„       4°  ;'Le   Fils  de   Coralie,"    piece    in    four    acts,    by     Albert  Delpit. 

Gymnase. 
„       9     "  Enguerrande,"  lyrical  drama,  in  four  acts  and  five  scenes,  by  Emile 

Bergerat  and  Victor  Wilder,  music  by  Auguste  Chapuis.     Opera 

Comique. 
„     21°  "  Frou-Frou/'  by  Meilhac  and  Halevy.     Theatre  Fransais. 
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